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ETHELINDA. 

I  SAW  her  in  the  festive  halls,  in  scenes  of  pride  and  glee, 
'Mongst  many  beautiful  and  fair,  but  none  so  fair  as  she. 
Her's  was  the  most  attractive  form  that  mingled  in  the  scene, 
And  all  who  saw  her  said,  "  she  moved,  a  goddess  and  a  queen." 


The  diamond  blazed  in  her  dark  hair,  and  bound  her  polished  brow, 
And  precious  gems  were  clasped  around  her  swan-like  neck  of  snow ; 
And  Indian  looms  had  lent  their  stores  to  form  her  sumptuous  dress. 
And  art  with  nature  joined  to^i^ace  her  passing  loveliness. 

I  looked  upon  her,  and  I  said,  who  is  so  blest  as  she, 

A  creature  she,  all  light,  all  life,  all  beauty,  and  all  glee  ; 

Sure  sweet  content  blooms  on  her  cheek,  and  on  her  brow  of  pearl; 

And  she  was  young  and  innocent,  the  lady  of  an  Earl. 

But  as  I  looked  more  carefully,  I  saw  that  radiant  smile 
Was  but  assum'd  in  mockery,  th'  unthinking  to  beguile. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  summer  rose  in  all  its  beauty  bloom. 
When  it  has  shed  its  sweetness  o'er  a  cold  and  lonely  tomb. 

She  struck  the  harp,  and  when  they  prais'd  her  skill,  she  turn'd  aside, 

A  rebel  tear  of  conscious  woe  and  misery  to  hide  ; 

But  when  she  rais'd  her  head,  she  look'd  so  lovely  and  serene. 

To  gaze  in  her  proud  eye  you'd  think  a  tear  had  seldom  been. 

The  humblest  maid  of  rural  life  can  boast  a  happier  fate. 
Than  she,  the  beautiful  and  good,  in  all  her  rank  and  state  ; 
For  she  was  sacrificed,  alas  !  to  cold  and  selfish  pride. 
When  her  young  lip  had  breathed  the  vow  to  be  a  soldier's  bride. 

Oh  !  late  I  view'd  her  move  along,  the  idol  of  the  crowd  ; 
A  few  short  months  elapsed,  and  then — I  kiss'd  her  in  her  shroud  : 
And  o'er  her  splendid  monument  I  saw  the  hatchment  wave  ;  — 
But  there  was  one  fond  tear  which  did  more  honour  to  her  grave. 

A  warrior  dropped  his  plumed  head  upon  her  place  of  rest. 

And  with  his  feverish  lips  the  name  of  Ethelinda  prest— 

Then  breathed  a  prayer,  and  check'd  the  groan,  the  groan  of  parting  pain 

And, as  he  left  the  tomb,  he  said — "  Yet  we  shall  meet  again."' 


SUNSET. 

How  beautiful  the  evening  beams  are  falling  on  the  sea, 

Where  many  a  white  sail  pleasantly  is  moving  up  and  down  ; 
There  is  not  a  cloud  the  Sun  to  shroud,  the  sky  from  speck  is  free. 

And  as  on  a  painted  landscape  sleep  forest,  tower,  and  town. 
So  freshly  fair,  and  everywhere,  the  features  of  the  scene. 

That  earth  appears  a  resting-place,  where  angels  might  alight; 
As  if  Sorrow  ne'er  a  visitant  in  human  breast  had  been. 

And  the  verdure  of  the  summer  months  had  never  suffered  blight. 
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Broad  Summerford. 


Now  sinks  tlic  sun — a  twilight  haze  enwraps  the  sea  and  shore— 

The  small  waves  murmur  on  the  beach,  as  'twere  a  dirge  lor  day  : 
The  blackbird,  from  yon  poplar  green,  its  ditty  warbles  o'er. 

And  the  evening  star  peeps  souih  afar  above  the  hills  of  grey. 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset  glow,  my  thoughts  abroad  had  flown, 

I  only  saw  the  landscape,  in  its  aplendid  hues  array'd, 
But  the  dreams  of  long-lost  pleasures,  and  of  friends  for  ever  gone^ 

Camo  to  me  with  the  pensive  hour  of  loneliness  and  shade. 


BROAD  SUMMERFORD.— Part  II. 
(See  page  450,  Vol.  VII.) 


THE  history  of  one  day  at  the 
Rectory  was  an  epitome  of  all ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  monotony — no 
dulness — no  gloom — no  heavy  flight 
of  time,  in  that  dear  mansion.  1 
never  knew  a  tedious  hour,  during 
my  long  sojourn  of  a  full  twelve- 
month, within  its  hospitable  walls  ; 
and  yet  I  had  no  companions  of  my 
own  age — nor  any  indeed,  except  my 
two  venerable  relations,  and  the  four- 
footed  and  feathered  creatures,  with 
whom  I  was  always  sure  to  contract 
speedy  and  familiar  intimacy. 

In  the  morning,  I  generally  attend- 
ed Mrs.  Seale  in  all  her  home  avoca- 
tions, and,  when  they  were  dispatch- 
ed, not  unfrequently  accompanied 
her  on  a  round  of  charitable  visits  in 
the  adjoining  village.  Those  early 
hours  were  usually  passed  by  Mr. 
Seale  in  his  study,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing my  vagabond  propensities,  I 
would  not  have  forfeited  the  privi- 
lege of  being  allowed  to  read  with 
him  one  daily  hour  in  that  pleasant, 
quiet  room,  (made  deliciously  som- 
bre by  the  shade  of  a  huge  old  jessa- 
mine which  embowered  the  large 
bay  window,)  for  all  the  temptations 
which  lay  in  wait  for  me  in  garden, 
copse,  or  meadow.  I  have  ever 
since  delighted  in  the  smell  of  jessa- 
mine and  Russia  leather,  (strange  as- 
sociation !)  because  it  immediately 
brings  that  deir,  old-fashioned  room, 
and  its  revered  occupant,  vividly  be- 
fore my  minji's  eye. 

We  dined  at  two  o'clock,  and, 
after  a  short  nnp    in  his  great,  high- 


backed  armed-chair,  Mr.  Seale  gee- 
erally  sallied  forth  on  what  he  was 
wont  to  term  his  evening  rounds 
through  the  hamlet,  and  among  the 
more  scattered  and  remote  dwellings 
of  his  large  parish — in  every  one  oi 
which  he  was  a  visitor,  not  less  fre- 
quent than  welcome  and  respected. 
He  had  a  word  in  season  for  all " 
Of  comfort — of  encouragement — of 
advice — of  consolation — of  remon- 
strance— of  rebuke  also,  when  occa- 
sion called  for  it ;  and  never  did  the 
good  man  (whatever  pain  it  cost  him) 
shrink  behind  motives  of  false  hu- 
manity, from  the  strict  performance 
of  that  imperative  duty.  Nor  w.'re 
the  severe  truths  he  uttered  less  aw- 
fully impressive,  because  it  was  well 
known  and  felt,  by  every  individual 
of  his  flock,  that  their  benevolent 
pastor  loved  far  better  to  dwell  on 
the  promises  of  the  gospel,  than  on 
its  terrible  denunciations. 

BiK  Mr.  Seale  administered  not 
only  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
pai  ishioners  ;  he  also  cared  tenderly 
for  their  temporal  necessities  ;  and 
having  considerable  knowledge  of 
medicine,  and  being  "  i?itrusted"  as 
he  termed  it,  with  a  competent  in- 
come, his  means  of  doing  good  were 
manifold,  and  they  were  improved 
to  the  uttermost.  Happy  and  proud 
was  I,  when  the  gocjd  old  man,  re- 
freshed by  his  short  siesta,  entered 
fhe  drawing-room  with  his  hat  on, 
his  staff'  in  hand,  (just  snrh  a  one, 
methinks,  as  Bishop  Jewel's*  trusty 
steed.)  and  a  smnll  brsket  containing 


*  "  As  soon  as  iie  (Mr.  Hooker)  was  perfectly  recovered  from  this  sickness,  he  took  a  jour- 
ney from  Oxford  to  Exeter,  to  satisfy  and  see  his  good  mother,  being  accompanied  by  a  coun- 
tryman, and  com  uiion  of  his  own  college,  and  bcih  on  foot,  which  was  then  either  more  in 
fashion,  or  want  of  money,  or  their  humility,  made  it  so  ;  But  oafoot  they  went,  and  took 
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medicines  and  cordials,  which,  with 
a  smile  oi  invitation,  he  invited  his 
"  little  apprentice,"  as  he  called  me, 
to  carry  for  the  old  Doctor. 

Happy  and  proud  was  I  to  obey 
that  cherful  summons  ;  and  powerful 
as  were  the  attractions  of  meadow 
rambles,  swinging:  upon  gates,  and 
scrambling  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
I  was  not  to  be  lured  abroad  by  any 
of  those  refined  pastimes,  while  a 
ch'ince  existed,  that  by  sitting  quiet- 
ly beside  Mrs.  Helen's  embroidery 
frame,  I  should  be  called  upon  to  ac- 
company the  Rector  in  his  pastoral 
progress.  Dear  Mrs.  Helen  never  walk- 
ed farther  than  that  part  of  the  scat- 
tered hamlet  immediately  adjoining 
the  rectory  domain.  I  cannot  fancy 
ihe  could  ever  have  taken  a  good  long 
7vcdk,  as  it  is  called.  That  small  fine 
frame  of  hers,  though  perfectly  orga- 
nised, was  surely  composed  of  mate- 
rials too  delicate  for  robust  exercise. 
Those  little,*  little  feet  looked  as  if 
they  had  never  moved  but  on  Per- 
sian carpets,  or  velvet  grass-plats. 
They  would  hardly  have  disgraced  a 
Chinese  lady;  and  among  the  curiosi- 
ties contained  in  the  India  cabinet, 
was  an  embroidered  Chinese  shoe, 
that  did  not  match  amiss  with  her 
little  black-velvet  slipper.  I  used 
to  call  her  the  "  Fairy  Graciosa." 

Our  tea-time  was  six  o'clock.  In 
summer,  the  after-hours  of  day-light 
were  commonly  spent  in  a  large  plea- 
sant alcove,  terminating  the  broad 
garden-walk,  to  which  Mrs.  Helen's 
foot-stool,  her  carpet- work,  or  tam- 
bour-frame were  duly  conveyed  by 
John  Somers.  Then  Mr.  Seale 
busied  himself  about  his  flower-bor- 
ders, and  I  assisted  him  in  the  agree- 
able task,  so  much  to  his  satisfaction. 


that  he  was  wont  to  call  me  his 
"  neat  handed  Phillis ;"  and  after 
some  apprenticeship  in  the  initiatory 
care  of  sweet  williams,  clove-pinks, 
and  some  such  second-rate  beauties, 
I  was  preferred  to  the  high  responsi- 
bility of  securing  the  full  buds  of  the 
rarest  carnations,  against  the  danger 
of  premature  and  irregular  bursting, 
and  of  tending  and  even  watering  the 
delicate  auriculas,  more  sedulously 
guarded  from  every  caprice  of  the 
elements,  than  ever  was  Eastern 
princess,  "  the  light  of  the  Harem." 
If  any  weeds  of  vanity  lurked  in  the 
good  man's  heart,  they  sprung  surely 
from  his  passion  for  those  favourite 
flowers ;  and  I  have  seen  him  stand 
for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  entranced 
in  admiration  of  a  "  Lovely  Helen," 
or  a  "  Powdered  Beau  !" 

Those  were  verily  right  pleasant 
hours,  when  I  followed  my  dear  mas- 
ter from  flower  to  flower,  with  the 
small  green  watering-pot,  the  slender 
sticks,  and  nicely  shredded  strings  of 
fine  wet  bass.  To  this  day,  when 
busied  in  my  own  garden,  I  have  oc- 
casion to  use  the  latter  material ;  its 
peculiar  smell  gives  me  a  strange,  in- 
describable pleasure,  so  strongly  and 
invariably  does  it  bring  to  my  recol- 
lection that  sweet  garden  of  Broad 
Stmimerford  Rectory,  and  ray  two 
dear  and  indulgent  companions. 

John  Somers  and  twilight  came 
together.  The  former  to  re-con- 
vey to  the  house  Mrs.  Helen's 
foot-stool  and  working  apparatus  ; 
the  latter  gently  intimating  to  the 
venerable  pair,  that  it  was  time  for 
aged  heads  to  seek  shelter  from  the 
falling  dews.  It  was  very  pleasing 
to  observe  the  old-fashioned  polite- 
ness and  tender  caution,  with  which 
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Salisbury  in  their  way,  purposely  to  see  the  good  Bishop  (Jewel,)  who  made  Mr.  Hooker  and- 
his  companion  dine  with  him  at  his  own  table  ;  which  Mr.  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy 
and  gratitude  when  he  saw  his  mother  and  his  friends.  And  at  the  Bishop's  parting  with  him, 
the  Bishop  gave  him  good  counsel,  and  his  benediction,  but  forgot  to  give  hun  money  ;  which, 
when  the  Bishop  had  considered,  he  sent  a  servant  in  all  haste  to  call  Richard  back  to  him  ; 
and  at  Richard's  return,  the  Bishop  said  to  iiim,  '  Richard,  I  sent  for  you  back,  to  lend  you  a 
horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile,  and,  I  thank  God,  with  much  ease  ;'  and  presently 
delivered  to  him  a  walking-staff,  with  which  he  professed  he  had  travelled  through  many  parts 
of  Germany.  And  he  said,  '  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but  lend  you  my  horse  :  Be  sure  you  be 
honest,  and  bring  my  horse  back  to  me  at  your  return  this  way  to  Oxford.  And  1  do  now  give 
you  ten  groats  to  bear  your  charges  to  Exeter  ;  and  here  is  ten  groats  more,  which  I  charge 
you  to  deliver  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her,  I  send  her  a  bishop's  lienediction  with  it,  and  beg 
the  continuance  of  her  prayers  for  me  :  And  if  you  bring  my  horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give  yon 
icn  groats  more,  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  the  college.    And  so  God  bless  you,  good  Richard.' " 
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Mr.  Seale  supported  on  his  own  fee- 
ble arm  the  more  infirm  IVtime  of  his 
beloved  cotiiprinion,  as  they  slowly 
retraced  the  flower-bordered  walk 
towards  their  quiet  dwelling,  holding 
"  sweet  converse"  by  the  way,  and 
lingering  often — now  in  mutual  ad- 
miration of  some  half-opened,  dew- 
glittering  rose — or  to  watch  the  antic 
circles  of  the  bat — or  to  gaze  upon 
the  evening  star — or  to  catch  the  last 
mellow  notes  of  the  black-bird's  ves- 
per hymn — or  the  deeper  tone  of  the 
curfew  from  the  neighbouring  steeple. 
And  if  it  was  a  moonlight  evening, 
candles  were  not  soon  called  for,  on 
their  re-entering  the  parlour.  The 
old  couple  dearly  loved  to  sit  together 
at  that  beautiful  bay-window,  in  medi- 
tative and  social— yes — social  si- 
lence, contemplating  the  glorious  up- 
rising of  the  broad  full-moon,  or  the 
silvery  brightness  of  her  growing 
crescent,  emerging  from  behind  the 
dark  mass  of  the  old  church  tower, 
and  "its  embowering  elms."  Solemn 
and  pleasant,  doubtless,  at  such  sea- 
sons, were  the  thoughts  of  those  kin- 
dred hearts.  Theirs,  whose  earthly 
race  was  so  nearly  run — whose  hopes 
tended  to  the  same  goal — whose  in- 
nocent lives  had  flowed  on  in  the  same 
peaceful  channel — and  who  trusted 
not  to  be  divided  in  tlieir  deaths. 
Surely,  though  "  speech  nor  lan- 
guage" were  at  such  times  inter- 
changed, their  hearts  communed  with 
each  other,  and  with  good  spirits,  as- 
cending and  descending  from  those 
starry  heavens,  whereunto  their  aged 
eyes  were  so  devoutly  uplifted. 
Young  and  volatile  as  I  was,  I  should 
have  felt  it  little  less  than  sacrilegious 
to  interrupt  that  sacred  silence.  I 
too  loved  well  to  sit  silent  and  unob- 
served in  my  dark  corner,  contem- 
plating with  atl'ectionate  reverence 
that  beautiful  picture  of  happy  old 
age. 

As  the  days  shortened,  we  had 
some  reading  in  the  evening, — His- 
tory, sacred  and  profane — Voyages 
— Travels — Biography — and  Sir 
Charles  Grandison, — And  Mr.  Seale 
and  Mrs.  Helen  often  played  a  match 
at  backgammon  before  supper.  That 


was  brought  in  at  half  past  nine  pre- 
cisely;  and  scon  after  ten,  the  Chris- 
tian household  once  more  re-assem- 
bled round  their  reverend  and  rever- 
ed master,  to  conclude  the  day  as 
they  had  commenced  it,  with  thanks- 
giving, prayer,  and  adoration. 

Such  was  the  history  of  one  day  at 
Broad  Summerford.  And  I  have  al- 
ready told  you,  that  one  was  the  epi- 
tome of  all,  with  very  slight  varia- 
tions— such  as  the  occasional  calls  of 
friends  or  neighbours ;  for  though 
the  aged  lady  of  the  Rectory  paid  no 
visits  herself,  many  courted  and 
sought  her  society,  ever  sure  of  a 
kind  and  cordial  welcome.  And  Mr. 
Seale  now  and  then  brought  home  a 
dinner  guest,  unceremoniously  invit- 
ed, in  his  morning  ramble  ;  and  once 
or  twice  in  the  year,  Mrs.  Helen  col- 
lected together  a  rather  nunaerous 
evening  assembly,  formally  convened 
at  a  fortnight's  notice,  by  regular  in- 
vitation cards,  to  obtain  which  there 
was  as' much  emulation  (though  cer- 
tainly less  intriguing,)  as  if  the  dear 
old  lady  had  been  a  distinguished 
leader  of  Haut-ton  and  her  party  the 
first  opening  of  a  fashionable  cam- 
paign. And  in  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood of  Broad  Summerford, 
there  was  no  lack  of  the  great,  the 
gay,  and  the  fashionable,  and  yet 
none  but  thought  themselves  hon- 
oured by  an  invitation  to  the 
Rectory. — Perhaps,  too,  the  mere 
charm  of  novelty  had  its  full  share  of 
attraction  for  some  of  those  modish 
guests,  whose  habitual  listlessness 
might  have  found  a  temporary  inter- 
est and  excitement  in  the  strong  con- 
trast, opposed  by  the  warm-hearted 
simplicity  within  those  quiet  walls, 
to  the  artificial  heartlessness  which 
characterized  their  own  circles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  rarely  hap- 
pened that  any  answer  but  a  ready 
acceptance  was  returned  for  one  of 
Mrs.  Helen's  invitation  cards  ;  and, 
the  party  once  invited  and  arranged, 
then  sounded  great  note  of  prepara- 
tion. And,  then  was  Mrs.  Betty  in 
her  glory  !  to  say  nothing  of  her  less 
bustlingand  important,  though  not  less 
active  lady.    Then  began  such  com- 
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poiinfling  of  seed-cakes,  and  pound- 
cakes, and  plain-cakt'S,  and  \vafers,and 
crumpets,  and  all  sorts  of  indescribable 
accompaniments,  as  might  have  set 
out  half-a-dozen  confectioners'  shops. 
And  then — for  those  were  the  good 
old  times  of  suppers,  and  hot  suppers 
— there  was  such  stuffing  of  turkey 
poults — such  larding  of  capons — such 
collaring  of  eels — such  potting  of 
savoury  meats — such  whipping  of 
syllabubs — such  spinning  of  sugar — 
such  powdering  with  comfits — such 
devices,  and  surprises,  and  "  subtle- 
ties," (almond  hedgehogs,  and  float- 
ing islands  included,)  as  Mrs.  Glass 
herself  might  have  been  proud  to 
have  had  a  hand  in.  During  that 
whole  week  of  preparation,  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Rectory  was  like  that 
to  one  of  the  Spice  islands.  All 
round  the  house,  the  perfume  of  li- 
lacs and  seringas  (if  they  were  in 
flower)  was  Avirly  overpowered  by 
the  exotic  odours  of  mace  and  cin- 
namon ;  and  I  used  to  conceit — dans 
mon  petit  moi-mcme — that  the  persons 
of  Mrs.  Helen  and  her  faithful  Betty 
must  have  been  half  embalmed,  by 
the  time  their  labours  were  over  in 
that  nest  of  spicery.  You  are  not 
jiowever,  to  infer  that  the  quiet  and 
elegant  routine  of  domestic  regula- 
tions was  at  all  infringed  upon  by 
these  extraneous  proceedings,  that 
anything  like  vulgar  bustle,  or  par- 
venu anxiety,  marked  the  grand  re- 
ception day,  or  that  Mrs.  Helen's  se- 
rene self-possession  was  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  expectation,  or  arri- 
val of  her  guests.  She  was  too  per- 
fectly the  gentlewoman  to  feel  any 
such  underbred  trepidations ;  and 
her  true  politeness — the  courtesy  of 
the  heart — gave  to  her  whole  de- 
portment sucii  natural  gracefulness, 
as  could  never  have  been  imparled 
])y  the  finest  artificial  polish.  Be- 
sides, everything  was  in  good  taste, 
and  in  perfect  keeping  throughout 
the  whole  modest  establishment.  No 
attempt — no  pretension — no  display 
— no  cold  best  rooms  to  be  thrown 
open  for  its  one  grand  day  of  annual 
exhibition — no  sumptuous  carpets  to 
'■'C  uncovered — no  cold  glazy  cushions 


to  be  uncased — no  costly  gilding  to 
be  unpapeied — no  swathed-up  cur- 
tains to  be  unswathed — no  ornament- 
al trumpery  to  he  arranged  with  ela- 
borate carelessness — no  unusual  de- 
coration to  be  remarked  in  the  large, 
comfortable,  constantly-used  drawing- 
room,  except  that  the  green  dragon 
bean-pois  were  filled  with  some  of 
Mr.  Seale's  choicest  flowers,  never 
cut  by  the  dear  old  man  but  on  such 
special  occasions, — ostensibly  as  an 
offering  to  Mrs.  Helen ;  but  having 
hinted  at  his  besetting  sin — his  floral 
vanity — I  may  just  venture  the  sur- 
mise, that  his  liberality  was  not  pure- 
ly disinterested,  and  that  a  cynical 
eye  might  have  detec;ed  original  sin 
in  die  delight  which  beamed  in  his 
mild  countenance,  wiicn  the  beautiful 
bouquets,  near  which  he  was  sure  to 
post  himself,  drew  forth  admiring  ex- 
clamations from  the  courteous  by- 
standers, and  humble  petitions  for 
slips  and  cuttings  at  the  proper  sea- 
son. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  tone  of 
elegant  propriety,  of  perfect  respect- 
ability, which  pervaded  the  whole 
establishment.  Old  John  Somers, 
with  his  silvery  hair,  and  suit  of  so- 
ber grey,  followed  by  his  attendant 
page  in  the  same  liver}',  moved  about 
with  all  the  conscious  dignil}'  of  long 
and  faithful  servitude,  bearing  round 
the  circle  such  tea  and  coffee  in  such 
china  as  was  not  often  to  be  met  with, 
on  a  noble  silver  salver,  richly  chased 
and  emblazoned,  like  all  the  family 
plate,  of  which  there  was  abundance 
in  common  use  ; — and  the  smooth- 
headed,  rosy-cheeked  lad,  who  trod 
closely  behind  with  his  tray  of  cates, 
was  remarked  by  many  a  smiling  ob- 
server, to  copy,  with  very  successful 
miuiickry,  his  great-uncle's  gravity 
of  deportment, — for  the  aged  domes- 
tic and  ills  youthful  assistant  stood  in 
that  near  relation  to  each  other. 

No  parade  of  farther  attendance 
was  ever  made  on  these  company  oc- 
casions. There  was  no  conscription 
— no  forced  levy  from  the  farm-yard 
and  stable.  The  gardener  and  cow- 
boy \VG\e  not  stufi'ed  into  spare  live- 
ries made  to  fit  all  sizes,  and  stuck 
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up  like  scare-crows  in  the  entrance- 
hall,  or  slioved  into  the  drawing-room 
to  poke  forward  refreshments,  with 
great  red  hands  like  lobsters'  claws, 
and  bony  wrists,  protruding  half  a 
yard  beyond  the  livery  cuffs,  to  slide 
scalding  coffee  into  ladies'  laps,  over- 
set the  candles,  whisk  their  coat- 
flaps  in  the  fire,  and  tread  upon  the 
tail  of  the  old  tortoise-shell  ;  who, 
for  her  part,  dear  old  Matty  !  occu- 
pied her  wonted  place  on  the  hearth- 
rug in  undisturbed  serenity,  evincing 
no  emotion  at  the  presence  of  com- 
pany, or  indeed  any  notice  of  the  as- 
sembled guests,  except  by  unbutton- 
ing her  eyes  a  very  Utile  wider  and 
purring  a  note  or  two  louder,  when 
either  of  them  stooped  down  to  court 
Mrs.  Helen's  favourite,  by  smooth- 
ing her  velvet  coat. 

On  one  of  those  gala  days,  just  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  expected 
guests,  I  was  the  unlucky  means  of 
ruffling  the  composure  of  my  dear 
old  friend  and  protectress,  more  than 
I  had  ever  seen  it  affected  by  any 
outward  circumstance.  I  have  hint- 
ed to  you  that  my  toilet  duties,  and 
the  concerns  of  my  wardrobe,  were 
not  always  attended  to  with  the  scru- 
pulous neatness  I  ought  to  have  ob- 
served in  those  matters.  1  had  been 
the  companion  and  playmate  of  boys 
■ — of  my  brothers  only — and  the  as- 
sociation had,  naturally  enough, 
moulded  my  tastes  and  habits  more 
in  conformity  with  theirs,  than  was 
quite  consonant  with  feminine  pro- 
priety. Hence  those  uncouth  pas- 
tmies  to  which  I  have  confessed  ray- 
self  addicted ;  and  the  natural  result 
of  such  exploits  was  the  dilapidated 
state  of  a  wardrobe,  from  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  select 
an  upper  garment  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. And  as  the  requisite  repairs 
ostensibly  devolved  on  me,  and  I 
abominated  needle-work,  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  whole  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  describ- 
ed. On  this  especial  evening  I  had 
been  tenderly  admonished  to  take 
timely  care  that  my  dress  was  tohole 
and  neat,  not  distinguished  by  ap- 
palling rents  or  disgraceful  tuckings 


up  ;  that  it  should  be  put  on  proper' 
ly,  that  is,  in  good  time,  so  as  to  be 
drawn  equally  over  both  shoulders, 
not  to  be  dragged  on  in  such  hurry 
and  bustle  as  to  send  mo  firth  into 
the  drawing-room  all  flushed  and 
fluttered,  and  "frightened  out  of  that 
fair  propriety"  which  Mrs.  Helen  so 
jusily  deemed  indispensable  to  the 
carriage  of  a  gentlewoman.  Mrs. 
Betty  had,  moreover,  received  pri- 
vate injiJMCtions  to  superintend  my 
toilet,  and  send  me  down  "  fit  to  be 
seen."  But,  alas  !  it  so  happened 
that  about  the  time  that  respectable 
personage  sought  me,  in  pursuance 
of  her  lady's  directions,  I  had  ram- 
bled away  into  the  adjoining  hazel 
copse,  and  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
hooking  down  the  bright  brown  clus- 
ters of  ripe  nuts,  to  remember  Mrs. 
Helen's  solemn  injunctions;  and  when 
at  last  they  started  into  my  mind,  and  I 
scrambled  and  scampered  back  into 
the  house,  and  up  to  my  own  chamber, 
Mrs.  Betty's  attention  had  been  at- 
tracted to  other  weighty  concerns, 
and  I  performed  the  ceremony  of  the 
toilet,  uncontrolled  by  her  judicious 
censorship ;  and  a  pretty  toilet  I 
made  of  it ! — a  brief  one,  certainly — 
and  I  also  reached  the  drawing-room 
in  excellent  good  time,  long  before 
the  arrival  of  company.  Lucky  was 
it  that  I  did  so — lucky  for  my  own 
credit,  and  the  restoration  of  Mrs. 
Helen's  elegant  composure,  which 
received  an  indescribable  shock  at 
my  first  awful  appearance,  still  pant- 
ing and  breathless  with  my  race 
home,  and  the  bustle  of  changing  my 
dress — arms,  neck,  and  face  crimson- 
ed over,  and  shining  to  boot  from 
the  effects  of  a  rough  and  hasty  ablu- 
tion in  soap  and  water,  which  elegant 
cosmetic  had  by  no  means,  however, 
contributed  to  efface  or  disguise  sun- 
dry marks  and  scratches,  (one  hap- 
pily conspicuous  across  the  bridge  of 
my  nose,~)  inflicted  by  certain  inter- 
cepting boughs  and  branches,  with 
which  I  had  too  rashly  encountered, 
in  my  reckless  return  through  the 
hazel  copse.  Then  the  best  frock 
was  dragged  on,  to  be  sure — but  not 
over  both  shoulders.     And  its  clear 
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texture  too  plainly  revealed  certain 
ghastly  rents  and  fractures  in  the 
under-garment,  the  tucks  of  which 
being  ail  unripped  on  one  side,  low- 
ere'l  it  to  the  very  ground  in  careless 
festoons.  1  had  considered  the  tedi- 
ous operation  of  changing  stockings 
quite  a  work  of  supererogation,  and 
that  I  did  very  handsomely,  in  cram- 
ming my  thick  cotton  ones,  mud  and 
all,  into  a  pretty  little  pair  of  black 
satin  slippers,  the  becomingness  of 
which  I  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to.  Such  was  the  apparition  which 
presented  itself  to  Mrs.  Helen's  deli- 
cafe  perceptions,  as  I  entered  her 
presence,  dragging  on,  or  rather  pull- 
ing up,  a  pair  of  once  white  gloves, 
the  size  of  jack-boots,  through  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  of  which,  all  gap- 
ing and  curling  back  like  the  capsules 
of  over-blown  flowers,  my  red  thumbs 
and  fingers  protruded  like  ripe  capsi- 
cums. Mrs.  Helen's  first  instinctive 
ac-  was  to  pull  the  bell  as  she  had 
never  pulled  it  but  once  before,  when 
her  own  cap  had  taken  fire.  Now, 
as  then,  the  whole  household  came 
running  at  the  unaccustomed  sum- 
mons, but  respectfully  drew  back, 
and  made  way  for  Mrs.  Betty's  ap- 
proach, when  once  aware  that  their 
lady  was  neither  on  fire  nor  in  a  fit, 
and  only  unusually  vehement  in  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  her  faithful 
handmaiden. 

"  Oh  !  my  good  henvens,  Betty  !" 
ejaculated  the  dear  old  lady  in  her 
imperfect  English,  (she  was  not  a 
native  of  this  island.)  "  Look  at  this 
child  !  Look  what  she  has  done  with 
herself — Bon  Dieu  !  quelle  horreur  ! 
But  quick — quick — 've  must  make 
soiriething  with  hor  before  the  com- 
pany cume — La  pauvre  enfant !" 

And  they  did  try  their  best  to 
"  make  something"  of  me.  1  was 
hurried  into  Mrs.  Helen's  dressing- 
room,  and  there  she  and  the  dismay- 
ed Betty  set  to  work  to  rectify  the 
inconji;ruities  of  my  dress  at  least. 
The  scratched  and  scarlet  face  and 
neck,  were  past  mending  for  one 
while  ;  and  truth  to  tell,  only  glowed 
and  glistened  the  more  fiercely  for 
Mrs.  Helen's  tender  application  of 


rose-water  and  milk  of  roses.  But 
the  muslin  frock  was  properly  ar- 
ranged over  a  whole  under-garmtnt. 
The  muddy  cotton  stockings  were 
exchanged  for  silk  ones,  (an  ex- 
change which,  once  effected,  1  en- 
tirely approved  of.)  A  drawer  of 
beautiful  perfumed  French  gloves 
was  pulled  open,  and  a  delicate  pair 
nicely  fitted  to  my  unworthy  hands, 
the  form  and  size  of  which,  however, 
did  not  absolutely  disgrace  them  ; 
and  as  to  the  colour,  that  was  of  my 
own  acquiring,  and  I  was  solemnly 
enjoined  not  to  unglove  till  it  had 
subsided  to  a  more  lady-like  com- 
plexion. The  face  and  neck  were 
not  to  be  concealed  or  mended,  and 
when  we  were  once  more  in  the 
drawing-room,  my  dear  good  cousin 
could  not  help  reviewing  me,  with 
looks,  in  which  a  little  vexation  was 
still  discernible,  as  she  once  or  twice 
softly  murmured  to  herself,  "  La 
pauvre  enfant  !" 

Even  that  gentle  ejaculation  was 
thought  too  severe  a  rebuke  by  Mr. 
Scale,  who  comforted  me  under  the 
infliction,  and  pledged  himself  to  Mrs, 
Helen,  that  I  should  be  quite  fit  to 
be  seen  in  ten  minutes,  and  that  I 
would  never  again  transgress  in  like 
manner.  That  night,  while  I  was 
preparing  for  bed,  thinking  over  my 
late  inattention  to  Mrs.  Helen's  in- 
junctions, and  her  indulgent  gentle- 
ness, I  could  not  help  asking  her  an- 
cient Abigail,  who  was  assisting  mc 
to  undress,  whether  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  long  service  of  five- 
and-forty  years,  she  ever  remember- 
ed to  have  seen  her  lady  really  out 
of  temper.  I  could  not  ask  if  she 
had  ever  seen  her  in  a  passion.  That 
was  as  much  out  of  the  scale  of  pos- 
sibilities, as  it  would  have  been  for  a 
lamb  to  roar  like  a  lion,  or  a  turtle- 
dove to  exchange  natures  with  a 
hawk.  But  Mrs.  Betty  quite  astound- 
ed me  with  her  prompt  reply.  "  Oh 
yes.  Miss !  my  mistress  did  once  put 
herself  into  a  fearful  passion,  at  least, 
my  master  said  so,  though,  for  my 
part,  I  should  never  have  found  it 
out ;  and  except  that  once,  I  never 
saw  her  io  much  vexed  and  disturb- 
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ed  as  sho  was  willi  you  this  evening, 
and  you  know,  Miss " 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Betty,  I  know  well 
enough  liow  much  I  deserved  a  hear- 
ty scolding,  and  yet  my  dear  cousin 
could  not  summon  up  so  much  as  a 
frown  to  testify  her  displeasure.  She 
in  a  passion  !  Dear  Mrs.  Betty,  tell 
me  all  about  it,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Why,  Miss,  you  must  know,  then, 
if  there  is  one  tiling  my  mistress  takes 
more  pride  in  than  another,  it  is  that 
fine  old  rare  china  on  the  top  of  the 
commode  in  her  dressing-room,  but 
the  finest  piece  of  all  is  gone  now,  a 
large  green  jar  that  had  belonged  to 
her  mother,  and  my  mistress  prized 
it  dearly  for  that  reason,  and  was  so 
carefid  of  it,  that  she  never  suffered 
any  one — not  me  even — to  dust  or 
touch  it,  or  anything  else  on  that 
commode.  Cicely  is  a  good,  steady, 
careful  girl  now,  (you  know  Cicely, 
Miss,)  but  she  came  to  us  a  sad  gid- 
dy, careless,  tearing  young  thing  at 
first,  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  my 
mistress  soon  saw  what  a  desperate 
hand  she  was  at  whisking  and  flick- 
ing about  her  duster  ;  so  she  gave  her 
double  charges  never  so  much  as  to 
go  near  any  of  the  china,  particular- 
ly that  on  the  commode.  Well,  the 
careless  wench  must  needs  meddle 
with  it,  for  all  ray  mistress's  warn- 
ing ;  and  one  unlucky  day,  sure 
enough,  down  she  whisked  that  beau- 
tiful green  jar,  and  it  was  smashed 
all  to  pieces.  My  mistress  heard  the 
crash,  and  up  stairs  she  was  in  a  mi- 
nute, and  there  stood  Cicely,  looking 
sheepish  enough  to  be  sure,  and  the 
jar  all  to  particles  at  her  feet.  Well, 
Miss,  if  you'll  believe  it,  the  tears 
came  into  my  mistress's  eyes,  and, 
'  Oh  !'  says  she,  '  my  dear  mother's 
Jar  !'  And  then  to  be  sure  she  did 
colour  up  over  her  very  forehead, 
and  spoke  quicker  than  I  have  ever 
heard  her  before  or  since.  '  Upon 
my  word,'  says  she,  '  this  is  too  bad, 
after  all  my  biddings.  Go,  go,  you 
naughty,  careless  girl,  and  don't  let 
me ' 

"  She  was  going  on,  speaking  very 
quick,  but  my  master,  who  had  fol- 
]owed  her  up  into  the  room,  came 


and  took  her  hand,  and  motionin. 
Cicely  to  go  down  stairs,  (she  did 
not  wait  for  second  orders,  the  care- 
less hussy,)  he  led  my  dear  mistress 
to  the  settee,  and  then,  for  all  he 
kissed  her  kindly,  and  coud'orted  liei 
for  the  loss  of  their  mother's  favour- 
ite jar,  he  read  her  such  a  lecture 
about  the  sinfulness  of  giving  way  to 
such  violent  passions,  as  soon  set  her 
a-crying  in  good  earnest,  a  deai 
sweet  soul  !  and  me,  too,  to  keep  her 
company,  though  for  my  life  1  could 
not  see  any  such  great  wic'edness,. 
in  the  {ew  words  she  had  spoken,  and 
that  hussy's  carelessness  was  enough 
to  provoke  a  saint.  But  my  dear 
mistress  did  uot  for  a  long  time  give 
over  reproaching  herself,  for  having, 
as  she  said,  given  way  to  such  un- 
christian violence  of  temper,  and  s-he 
went  so  far  as  to  demean  herself  to 
that  idle  wench,  that  had  done  all  the 
mischief,  and  told  her  she  was  very 
sorry  to  have  spoken  so  hastily, 
'  however  blameable  it  was  in  you, 
Cicely,'  says  she,  '  to  disobey  my  or- 
ders ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  a  warning 
to  you  to  be  more  careful  in  future; 
and,  above  all,  to  avoid  the  fault  of 
which  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  set  you  an  example.'  Lord  bless, 
her  !  we  should  all  be  angels  upon 
earth,  if  we  could  but  follow  the  ex- 
ample she  sets  us  ;  and  I  believe,  o' 
my  conscience,  Cicely  has  been  a 
steadier  and  a  better  girl  from  that 
very  day,  for  she  said,  to  be  sure  she 
minded  my  dear  mistress's  mild  words 
more  than  a  hundred  scoldings." 

I  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry  at  Mrs.  Betty's  fragment  of  secret 
history  ;  but  I  felt  that  everything  I 
heard  about  my  dear  excellent  re- 
lations increased  my  love  and  res- 
pect for  them.  Another  little  disco- 
very, illustrative  of  Mrs.  Helen's 
character,  aflfected  me  far  more  se- 
riously— almost  painfully — soon  af- 
ter my  arrival  at  the  Rectory.  In 
the  bed-chamber  assigned  to  me, 
which,  as  I  told  you,  communicated 
with  Mrs.  Scale's  dressing-room,  be- 
sides the  wardrobe  and  drawers  al- 
lotted to  my  use,  stood  a  second 
chest;  cpntaioing,  as  IMrs.  Betty  no- 
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lifted  to  nie,  table  and  bed-linon,  and 
sundry  other  things,  which  she  would 
remove  if  I  required  additional  room. 
I  had   much   more   than  sufficient  to 
contain  all  my  possessions,  but  disor- 
der  requites   perpetually  expanding 
elbow-room,    and    it    reigned    para- 
mount over  my  wardrobe,  till  at  last, 
all  my  own  drawers  being  in  a  chao- 
tic state  of  repletion,  I  resorted  to 
those  over  which  my  right  extended 
not,  to  lay  by  some  article  of  dress 
on  which  I  was  disposed  to   bestow 
more  than  common  care.      I  pulled 
open  the  first  drawer  of  that  same 
chest,  then,  and  there  lay  before  me, 
not  the  smooth,  flat  folded  damask, 
or  glossy  bed-linen,  on  which   I  ex- 
pected to  have  found  room  to  depo- 
sit my  own  dress,  but  one  long,  white, 
glazy  garment,  all  frilled,   and  trim- 
med,   and    pinked,    and    scallopped 
about,  in  a  strange  uncouth  fashion, 
such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
yet  in  a  moment — almost  at  the  first 
glance — I  had   an   instinctive,  shud- 
dering consciousness  of  its   destined 
appropriation — and   I   was   standing 
motionless  before    the  open  drawer, 
gazing  on  its  contents  with  eyes  half 
blinded  by  tears,  but  from  which  no 
tears  fell — when  Mrs.  Betty  entered 
the  room,    and   startled   me   by   her 
hasty    exclamation.      "  Oh,    Miss  ! 
what  are  you  looking  at .?"  she  cried. 
"  I  thought  that  drawer  was  locked. 
My   mistress  desired   I   would  take 
particular  care  it  was  while  you  slept 
in  the   room — but  I  suppose  I  took 
out  the  key  without  turning   it — and 
you    see   what  she  has   made  ready, 
and   laid   there  with  her  own    dear 
hands." 

1  asked  no  question  at  that  mi- 
nute— indeed  there  was  nothing  to 
ask.  That  visible  proof  of  solemn 
preparation  was  all  eloquent,  and  I 
continued  gazing  upon  it  with  such 
heart-struck  awe,  as  if  the  dear  and 
venerable  form  it  was  one  day  to 
attire,  had  been  already  shrouded  in 
its  chilly  folds.  Language  has  no 
words  to  express  that  exquisitely 
painful  sensation,  that  agony  of  in- 
tense feeling,  which  seems  to  con- 
tract  and  compress  the  heart,  and 
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arrest  its  pulsation,  under  the  sudden 
operation  of  some  distressful  cause — 
and  then  the  frightful  violence  of  its 
restored  action  !-^its  seemingly  audi- 
ble  throbs  ! — the   abl'upt    sob    that 
bursts    forth — 'Saving   it   as    it   were 
from  breaking; — the  hysterical  chok- 
ing ! — the    inarticulate    attempt    to 
speak  ! — I  remember    how  I  strug- 
gled   with   it   all   on   that    occasion, 
which  was  not  (as  some  might  hastily 
conceive,)    an   inadequate   cause  for 
such  painful  excitement.     It  was  the 
first    time    that    death     had     been 
brought  home  to  me  ;  that  his  insig- 
nia had  appalled  my  sight  ;    that  his 
reality  had  impressed  upon  my  heart 
its  ever  afterwards   indelible  signet. 
And  now  the  certainty  of  the  inevi- 
table doom  burst  on  me,  as  if  it  were 
immediately  to  fall  on  those  I  loved 
so  dearly — and  I  wondered  at  ray 
past  security,    and    thought   with    a 
cold  shudder  of  the  great  ages   of 
those  beloved    friends — of  the   ad- 
vanced years   of  my  own  dear  pa- 
rents— and  then  I  longed,   with  an 
agony  of  tender  impatience,  to  draw 
them  all  close  around  me   together ; 
or  rather,  that  I  could  encircle  them 
all  in  one  close  embrace,  never  more 
to  lose  sight  of  them  for  one  single 
minute,  of  those  poor  numbered  few, 
yet   remaining,   of  their  stay    upon 
earth.     The  anticipation  of  my  own 
equally    irreversible    doom    had    no 
share  in  that  painful  tumult  of  feeling. 
It  is  seldom,  I  believe,  that  the   aw- 
ful conviction  of  our  own  mortality 
impresses  itself  forcibly  on  the  heart 
while  we  are  still  buoyant  with  youth 
and  health,  and  unbroken  spirits,  and 
unchastised  expectations,  and  untar- 
nished   hopes.       The   paroxysms  of 
youthful    grief    resemble    the    hail- 
storm, or  the' thunder-shower,  which 
does  not  saturate   the  earth,  though 
it  defaces  its  fair  surface  for  a  seasori, 
beating    down  the    delicate    flowers 
and  the  tender  herbage.      Deeper — 
far  deeper  penetrates  the  small   con- 
tinued rain — palsying  (if  ungenially 
cold)  the  very  heart   of  vegetation  ; 
and  so  do  the  cares,  and  doubts,  and 
disappointments,  and  troubles  of  ad- 
vancing  life,  sink  deep  and  deeper 
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into  the  human  fteart,  till  its  fine 
springs  are  broken,  its  beautiful  illu- 
sions destroyed,  its  enthusiastic 
■warmth  extinguished  ;  and  then  in- 
deed comes  the  sensible  conviction  of 
our  own  mortality,  and  that  we  are 
hastening  down  a  perceptibly  rapid 
declivity,  to  "  the  house  appointed 
for  all  living." 

IIow  wisely  and  mercifully  is  it 
ordained  that  we  should  acquire  thus 
gradually  this  solemn  conviction  !  In 
early  life,  while  all  is  well  with  us, 
we  generally  connect  too  insepara- 
bly the  images  of  Death  and  the 
Grave  ;  but  as  we  approach  nearer 
that  final  earthly  home,  a  further 
prospect  opens  more  di'itinctly  on 
the  Christian's  eye  ;  and  though  the 
destroying  angel  stands  in  the  narrow 
passage,  and  we  behold  him  even  in 
all  his  levealed  terrors,  his  dark  pin- 
ions cannot  intercept  from  our  steady 
gaze  that  effulgence  of  glory,  which 
overpowers,  with  the  brightness  of 
its  promise,  our  natural  shrinking 
from  the  fearful  things  which  inter- 
vene— from  the  array  of  Dissolution 
—The  Shroud— The  Coffin— and  the 
Grave. 

Besides,  the  weary  traveller  is 
content  to  lie  down  and  be  at  rest. 
He  whose  journey  is  all  before  him, 
scarce  heeding  the  sage  warnings  of 
experienced  pilgrims,  fancies  that  he 
at  least  shall  be  more  fortunate — I  hat 
he  shall  discover  we'ls  of  water  and 
pleasant  places,  which  they  missed 
in  their  way  over  the  desert,  or 
rather  he  fancies  that  "  the  land  is  a 
good  land" — that  they  have  misnam- 
ed it  a  wilderness  ;  and  at  all  events, 
that  there  is  much  time  before  him, 
(though  they  call  it  brief,) — that  the 
end  is  far  distant — and  he  has  not 
learnt  to  contemplate,  much  less  to 
covet  the  repose  of  the  grave.  He 
believes  in,  but  he  does  not  feel,  his 
own  mortality — no,  not  even  when 
that  of  his  dearest  friends  is  pressed 
home  upon  his  heart  with  that  start- 
ling force  and  evidence  of  truth 
which  so  painfully  affected  me,  when 
I  chanced  on  the  discovery  of  Mrs. 
Helen's  solemn  preparations.  I  could 
not  recover  myself  that  whole  day, 


nor  look  at  my  dear  cousin,  without 
a  strange  choking  sensation,  and  my 
eyes  filling  with  tears  ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  dear  old  lady  noticed  ray 
unusual  quietness,  and  questioned  me 
with  kind  anxiousness  in  her  gentle 
voice,  whether  I  was  ailing  or  fa- 
tigued— the  pent-up  sorrow  fairly  got 
the  better  of  me,  and  I  clasped  her 
round  the  neck,  sobbing  as  if  my 
heart  would  break,  to  my  own  un- 
speakable relief  and  proportionate 
surprise  and  alarm  on  her  part.  But 
after  much  tender  inquiry,  and  many 
soothing  caresses,  my  hysterical  af- 
fection, as  Mrs.  Helen  termed  it,  was 
set  down  to  the  effects  of  over-fatigue 
and  exhausted  spirits,  and  a  restora- 
tive cordial  was  prescribed  for  me, 
(not  the  infallible  Plague-water,)  and 
a  comfortable  posset  was  prepared 
for  my  supper,  and  I  was  dismissed 
early  to  bed,  with  many  a  tender  kiss 
and  affectionate  injunction  to  sleep 
well,  and  not  exhaust  myself  in  fu- 
ture with  over  activity  and  violent 
exercise. 

On  entering  my  chamber,  I  looked 
as  fearfully  askance  towards  the  chest 
of  drawers,  as  if  I  had  expected  that 
some  ghastly  phantom  would  occupy 
its  place  ;  and  before  I  began  to  un- 
dress, satisfied  myself  that  Mrs.  Bet- 
ty had  been  true  to  her  promise  of 
locking  fast  th;it  terrible  repository, 
and  taking  away  the  key,  as  if  by  so 
securing  the  object  which  had  caused 
me  such  an  unexpected  shock,  I 
could  also  exclude  from  my  mind  the 
images  that  shock  had  awakened. 
But  the  phantom  was  not  laid  so  ea- 
sily. That  chest  of  drawers  was  to 
me  like  the  mysterious  box,  immov- 
ably fixed  in  a  corner  of  the  mer- 
chant Abudah's  chamber.  I  never 
looked  towards  it  without  something 
of  distressful  feeling  ;  and  I  never  be- 
came so  f  imiliarized  with  the  idea  of 
its  contents,  as  to  place  on  it,  as  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  do,  my 
work-box,  my  flower-glass,  or  any 
other  of  my  goods  and  chattels. 

There  was  no  assumption  of  sin- 
gularity or  of  superior  strength  of 
mind  in  Mrs.  Helen's  funeral  prepa- 
rations.     She  would  have  coacealed 
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lihem,  had  it  been  possible,  even  from 
her  faitlifui  attendant;  and  when  the 
latter  tenderly  remonstrated  with  her 
on  the  subject,  she  observed,  with  a 
cheerful  and  cheering  smile,  "  It  will 
not  kill  me  one  minute  the  sooner, 
my  good  Betty  ;  and  when  the  time 
comes,  all  will  be  ready,  without 
much  trouble  for  anybody."  Besides, 
the  custom  of  providing  burial  clothes 
was  still  very  prevalent  in  Mrs. 
Seale's  time,  among  the  many  primi- 
tive customs  of  her  native  land.  Of 
these,  air  that  could  bear  transplant- 
ing, sh«  had  imported  to  Broad  Sum- 
Kierford    some    fifty   years    before, 


when  she  had  accompanied  her  bro- 
ther thither  on  his  taking  possession 
of  the  Rectory.  Yes — for  fidl  fifty 
years  that  brother  and  sister  had 
"  dwelt  together  in  unity,""  in  that 
same  quiet  mansion — "■  Lovely  and 
inseparable  in  their  lives,"  indeed, 
but  in  their  deaths  not  to  be  united. 
Not  in  the  grave,  at  least.  Who 
can  doubt  that  they  are  so,  and  for 
eternity,  in  their  Father's  kingdom  ? 
— But  this  has  been  a  long  gossip, 
and  I  reserve  for  another  day  my  re- 
maining store  of  reminiscences  from 
this  fragment  of  the  family  chronicle. 


THE  APPARITION. 


*'  TTAVE  you  heard  anything  of 
-*•-■-  the  apparition  which  has  been 
seen   about  Winehulm  place  ?"   said 
the  Dominie. 

"  Na,  I  never  heard  o'  sic  a  th.ng 
as  yet,"  quoth  the  smith  ;  "  but  I 
wadna  wonder  muciJe  that  the  news 
should  turn  out  to  be  true." 

The  Dominie  s'look  his  head,  and 
uttered  a  long  "  h'm-h'm-h'm,'"  as  if 
he  knew  more  than  he  was  at  liberty 
to  tell. 

"  Weel,  that  beats  the  world,"  said 
the  smith,  as  he  gave  over  blowing 
the  bellows,  and  looked  over  the 
spectacles  at  the  Dominie's  face. 

The  Dominie  shook  his  head  again. 

The  smith  was  now  in  the  most 
ticklish  quandary  ;  eager  to  learn 
particulars,  and  spread  the  astound- 
ing news  through  the  whole  village, 
and  the  rest  of  the  parish  to  boot, 
but  yet  afraid  to  press  the  inquiry, 
for  fear  the  cautious  Dominie  should 
take  the  alarm  of  being  reported  as 
a  tatler,  and  keep  all  to  himself.  So 
the  smith,  after  waiting  till  the  wind- 
pipe of  the  great  bellows  ceased  its 
rushing  noise,  and  he  had  covered 
the  gloss  neatly  up  wilh  a  mixture  of 
small  coals,  culms,  and  cinders  ;  and 
then,  perceiving  that  nothing  more 
was  forthcoming  from  the  Dominie, 
he  began  blowing  again  with  more 
energy    than    before — changed    hi§ 


hand — put  the  other  sooty  one  ia 
his  breeches-pocket — leaned  to  the 
horn — looked  in  a  careless  manner 
to  the  window,  or  rather  gazed  on 
vacancy,  and  always  now  and  then 
stole  a  sly  look  at  the  Dominie's  face. 
It  was  quite  immovable.  His  cheek 
was  leaned  on  his  open  hand,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  glowing  fire.  It 
was  very  teazing  this  for  poor  Clin- 
kum  the  smith.  But  what  could  he 
do  ?  He  took  out  his  glowing  iron^ 
and  made  a  shower  of  fire  sweep 
through  the  whole  smithy,  whereof 
a  good  part,  as  intended,  sputtered 
upon  the  Dominie,  but  he  only  shield- 
ed his  face  with  his  elbow,  turned 
his  shoulder  half  round,  and  held  his 
peace.  Thump,  thump!  clink,  clink  ! 
went  the  hammer  for  a  space;  and 
then  when  the  iron  was  returned  to 
the  fire,  "  Weel,  that  beats  tha 
world  !"  quoth  the  smith. 

"  What  is  this  that  beats  the  world, 
Mr.  Clinkum  ?"  said  the  Dominie, 
with  the  most  cool  and  provoking 
indifference. 

''  This  story  about  the  apparition," 
quoth  the  smith, 

"  What  story  ?"  said  the  Dominie. 

Now  really  this  insolence  was 
hardly  to  be  borne,  even  from  a 
learned  Dominie,  who,  with  all  his 
cold  indifference  of  feeling,  was  sit- 
ting toasting  himself  at  a  good  smithy 
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fire.  Tlie  smith  felt  this,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  acute  feeling,  and  therefore 
he  spit  upon  his  hand  and  fell  a  clink- 
ing and  pelting  at  the  stithy  with 
both  spirit  and  resignation,  saying 
within  himself,  "  These  dominie  bo- 
dies just  beat  the  world  !" 

'^  What  story  ?"  reiterated  the  Do- 
minie. "  For  my  part  I  related  no 
story,  nor  have  ever  given  assent  to 
a  belief  iu  such  story  that  any  man 
has  heard.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
results  of  ratiocination,  conclusions 
niay  be  formed,  though  not  algebrai- 
cally, yet  corporately,  by  constitut- 
ing a  quantity,  which  shall  be  equi- 
valent to  the  difference,  subtracting 
the  less  from  the  greater,  and  strik- 
ing a  balance  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
any  ambiguity  or  paradox." 

At  the  long  adverb,  nevertheless, 
ihe  smith  gave  over  blowing,  and 
pricked  up  his  ears,  but  the  delinition 
went  beyond  his  comprehension. 

"  Ye  ken  that  just  beats  the  whole 
world  for  deepness,"  said  the  smith  ; 
j^nd  again  began  blowing  the  bellows. 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Clinkumj"  con- 
tinued the  Dominie,  "  that  a  propo- 
iition  is  an  assertion  of  some  distinct 
truth,  which  only  becomes  manifest 
by  demonstration.  A  corollary  is  an 
obvious,  or  easily  inferred  conse- 
quence of  a  proposition  ;  while  an 
hypothesis  is  a  sw^position,  or  con- 
cession made,  during  the  process  of 
demonstration.  Now,  do  you  take 
ine  along  with  you  ?  Because  if  you 
do  not,  it  is  needless  to  proceed." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you  mid- 
dling weel ;  but  I  wad  like  better  to 
hear  what  other  fo'ks  say  about  it 
than  you." 

*'  And  why  so  ?  Wherefore  would 
you  rather  hear  another  man's  de- 
monstration than  mine  ?"  said  the 
Dominie  sternly. 

"  Because,  ye  ken,  ye  just  beat 
ihe  whole  world  for  words,"  quoth 
the  smith. 

"  Ay,  ay  !  that  is  to  say,  words 
without  wisdom,"  said  the  Dominie, 
rising  and  stepping  away.  "  Well, 
well,  every  man  to  his  sphere,  and 
the  smith  to  the  bellows." 

"  Ye're  quite  wrang,  master,"  cried 


the  smith  after  hiiq.  "  It  isua  the 
want  o'  wisdom  in  you  that  plagues 
me,  it  is  the  owerplush  o't." 

This  sooth(!d  the  Dominie,  who 
returned,  and  said  mildly — "  By  the 
by,  Clinkum,  I  want  a  leister  of  your 
mal<ing,  for  I  see  there  is  no  other 
tradesman  makes  them  so  well.  A 
five-grained  one  make  it ;  at  your 
own  price." 

"  Very  weel,  sir.  When  will  you 
be  needing  it  1" 

<'  Not  till  the  end  of  close-time." 

"  Ay,  ye  may  gar  the  three  auld 
aues  do  till  then." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  insinuate, 
sir  ?  Would  you  infer,  because  I 
have  three  leisters,  that  therefore  I 
am  a  breaker  of  the  laws  ?  That  I, 
who  am  placed  here  as  a  pattern  and 
monitor  of  the  young  and  rising  gene- 
ration, should  be  the  first  to  set  thena 
an  example  of  insubordination  ?" 

"  Ye  ken,  that  just  beats  a'  in 
words  !  but  we  ken  what  we  ken,  fov 
a'  that,  master." 

"  You  had  better  take  a  little  care 
what  you  say,  Mr.  Clinkum  ;  just  a 
little  care.  I  do  not  request  you  ta 
take  particular  care,  for  of  that  your 
tongue  is  incapable,  but  a  very  little 
is  a  necessary  correlative  of  conse- 
quences. And  mark  you — don't  go 
to  say  that  I  said  this  or  that  about  a 
ghost,  or  mentioned  such  a  ridiculous 
story." 

"  The  crabbitness  o'  that  body 
beats  the  world  !"  said  the  smith  to 
himself,  as  the  Dominie  went  halting 
homeward. 

The  very  next  man  who  entered 
the  smithy  door  was  no  other  than 
John  Broadcast,  the  new  laird's  hind, 
who  had  also  been  hind  to  the  late 
laird  for  many  years,  and  who  had 
no  sooner  said  his  errand  than  the 
smith  addressed  him  thus  : — ■"  Have 
you  ever  seen  this  ghost  that  there  is 
such  a  noise  about  ?" 

"  Ghost  ?  Na,  goodness  be  thankit, 
I  never  saw  a  ghost  in  my  life,  save 
aince  a  wraith.  What  ghost  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  So  you  never  saw  nor  heard  tel| 
of  any  apparition  about  Wineholai- 
place,  lately  ?'' 
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"  No,  I  Iiae  reason  to  be  thankt'u' 
I  have  not.-' 

'•'  Weel,  that  boats  the  world  ! 
^\  liow,  man,  but  ye  are  sair  in  the 
dark  .'  Do  you  no  tliink  there  are 
si(xai)  thuips  in  nature,  as  fo'k  no 
coming  fairly  to  their  ecds,  Jolin  ?■' 

"  Goodness  be  wi'  us  !  Ye  gar  a' 
the  hairs  o'  my  head  creep,  man. 
What's  I  hat  you're  saying  ?" 

"  Had  ye  never  ony  suspicions  o' 
that  kind,  John  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  canna  say  that  I  had." 

"  None  in  the  least  ?  Weel,  that 
beats  the  world  !*' 

"  O,  baud  your  tongue,  baud  your 
iongue  !  We  hae  great  reason  to  be 
thankfu'  that  we  are  as  we  are  !" 

"  How  as  3'ou  are  ?" 

"  That  we  are  nae  stocks  or  stones, 
or  brute  beasts,  as  the  Minister  o' 
Traquair  says.  But  I  hope  in  God 
there  is  nae  siccan  a  thing  about  my 
master's  place  as  an  unearthly  vi- 
sitor." 

The  smith  shook  his  head,  and  ut- 
tered a  long  hem,  hem,  hem  !  He 
had  felt  the  powerful  effect  of  that 
himself,  and  wished  to  make  the 
same  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  long- 
ings after  immortality  of  John  Broad- 
cast. The  bait  took  ;  for  the  latent 
spark  of  superstition  was  kindled  in 
the  heart  of  honest  John,  and  there 
being  no  wit  in  tlio  head  to  counter- 
act it,  the  portentous  hint  had  its  full 
sway.  John's  eyes  stelled  in  his 
head,  and  his  visage  grew  long,  as- 
suming meanwhile  something  of  the 
hue  of  dried  clay  in  winter.  "  Hech, 
man,  but  that's  an  awsome  story  !" 
exclaimed  he.  "  Fo'ks  hae  great 
reason  to  be  thankfu'  that  they  arc 
as  they  are.  It  is  truly  an  awsome 
story." 

"  Ye  ken,  it  just  beats  the  world 
for  that,"  quoth  the  smith. 

"  And  is  it  really  thought  that  this 
laird  made  away  wi'  our  auld  mas- 
ter ?"  said  John.  The  smith  shook 
his  head  again,  and  gave  a  strait 
wink  with  his  eyes. 

"  Weel,  I  hae  great  reason  to  be 
thankfu'  that  I  never  heard  siccan  a 
story  as  that !"  said  John.  "  Wha 
was  it  tauld  you  a'  about  it  ?" 


"  It  was  nae  less  a  man  than  our 
ma{hewmatic;il  Dominie,  he  that  kens 
a'  things,"  said  the  smith  ;  "  and  can 
])rove  a  proposition  to  the  nineteenth 
part  of  a  hair.  But  he  is  terrified  the 
tale  should  spread  ;  and  therefore  ye 
maunna  say  a  word  about  it." 

'•  Na,  na  ;  I  hae  great  reason  to  be 
thankfu'  I  can  keep  a  secret  as  weel 
as  the  maist  part  o'  men,  and  better 
than  the  maist  part  o'  women.  What 
did  he  say?  Tell  us  a'  that  he  said.'* 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  repeat  what 
he  says,  for  he  has  sae  mony  lang- 
nebbit  words.  But  he  said,  though 
it  was  only  a  supposition,  yet  it  was 
easily  made  manifest  by  positive  de- 
monstration." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  o' 
that !  Now,  have  we  na  reason  to  be 
thankfu'  that  we  are  as  we  are  ?  Did 
he  say  it  was  by  poison  that  he  was 
taken  off.  or  that  he  was  strangled?'' 

"  Na  ;  I  thought  he  said  it  was  by 
a  collar,  or  a  collary,  or  something 
to  that  purpose." 

"  Then,  it  wad  appear,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  horrid  transaction  ?  I 
think,  the  Doctor  has  reason  to  be 
thankfu'  that  he's  no  taken  up.  Is 
not  that  strange  ?" 

"  O,  ye  ken,  it  just  beats  the 
world." 

"  He  deserves  to  be  torn  at  young 
horses'  tails,"  said  the  ploughman. 

"Ay,  or  nippit  to  death  with  red- 
hot  pinchers,"  quoth  the  smith. 

"  Or  harrowed  to  death,  like  the 
children  of  Ammon,"  said  the  plough- 
man. 

*■'  Na,  I'll  tell  you  what  should  be 
done  wi'  him  — he  should  just  be 
docked  and  lired  like  a  farcied  horse," 
quoth  the  smiti).  "  Od  help  ye,  man, 
I  could  beat  the  world  for  laying  on 
a  proper  poonishment." 

John  Broadcast  went  home  full  of 
terror  and  dismay.  Ho  told  his  wife 
the  story  in  a  secret — she  told  the 
dairymaid  with  a  tenfold  degree  of 
secresy;  and  as  Dr.  Davington,  or 
the  New  Laird,  as  he  was  called, 
sometimes  kissed  the  pretty  dairy- 
maid for  amusement,  it  gave  her  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  with  her  mas- 
ter, so  she  went  straight  and  told  him 
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the  whole  story  to  his  face.  He  was 
unusually  aflfectod  at  hearing  such  a 
terrible  accusation  against  himself, 
and  changed  colour  again  and  again  ; 
and  as  pretty  Martha,  the  dairymaid, 
supposed  it  was  from  anger,  she  fell 
to  abusing  the  Dominie  without  mer- 
cy, for  he  was  session-clork,  and  had 
been  giving  her  some  hints  about  her 
morality,  of  which  she  did  not  ap- 
prove ;  she  therefore  threw  the  whole 
blame  upon  him,  assuring  her  master 
that  he  was  the  most  spiteful  and  ma- 
licious man  on  the  face  of  God's 
earth  ;  "  and  to  show  you  that,  sir," 
said  Martha,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  he 
has  spread  it  through  the  hale  parish 
that  I  am  ower  sib  wi'  my  master, 
and  that  you  and  I  baith  deserve  to 
sit  wi'  the  sacking-gown  on  us." 

This  enraged  the  Doctor  still  far- 
ther, and  he  forthwith  despatched 
Martha  to  desire  the  Dominie  to 
come  up  to  the  Place  and  speak  with 
her  master,  as  he  had  something  to 
sny  to  him.  Martha  went,  and  deli- 
vered her  message  in  so  exulting  a 
manner,  that  the  Dominie  suspected 
there  was  bad  blood  a-brewing  against 
him  ;  and  as  he  had  too  much  self- 
importance  to  think  of  succumbing  to 
any  man  alive,  he  sent  an  imperti- 
nent answer  to  the  laird's  message, 
bearing,  that  if  Dr.  Davington  had 
any  business  with  him,  he  would  be 
so  good  as  attend  at  his  class-room 
when  he  dismissed  his  scholais.  And 
then  he  added,  waving  his  hand  to- 
ward the  door,  "  Go  out.  There  is 
contamination  in  your  presence. 
What  hath  such  a  vulgar  fraction 
ado  to  come  into  the  halls  of  upright- 
ness and  science  ?" 

When  this  message  was  delivered, 
the  Doctor  being  almost  beside  him- 
self with  rage,  instantly  despatched 
two  village  constables  with  a  warrant 
to  seize  the  Dominie,  and  bring  him 
before  him,  for  the  Doctor  was  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  Accordingly," the 
poor  Dominie  was  seized  at  the  head 
of  his  pupils,  and  dragged  away, 
crutch  and  all,  up  before  the  new 
laird,  to  answer  for  such  an  abomina- 
ble slander.  The  Dominie  denied 
everything  anent  it,   as  indeed   he 


might,  save  h.aving  asked  the  smitii 
the  simple  question,  if  he  had  heard 
ought  of  a  ghost  at  the  I'lace?  But 
he  refused  to  tell  why  he  asked  that 
question.  He  had  his  own  reasons 
for  it,  he  said,  and  reasons  that  to  him 
were  quite  sufficient,  but  as  he  was 
not  obliged  to  disclose  them,  neither 
would  he. 

The  smith  was  then  sent  for,  who 
declared  that  the  Dominie  had  told 
him  of  the  ghost  being  seen,  and  a 
murder  committed,  which  he  called  a 
rash  assassination,  and  said  it  was 
obvious,  and  easily  inferred  that  it 
was  done  by  a  collar. 

How  the  Dominie  did  storm  !  He 
even  twice  threatened  to  knock  down 
the  smith  with  his  crutch  ;  not  for 
the  slander,  he  cared  not  for  that  nor 
the  Doctor  a  pin,  but  for  the  total 
subversion  of  his  grand  case  in  geo- 
metry; and  he  therefore  denominated 
the  smith's  head  the  logarithm  to 
7iu?nber  one,  a  term  which  I  do  not 
understand,  but  the  appropriation  of 
it  pleased  the  Dominie  exceedingl}', 
made  him  chuckle,  and  put  him  ia 
better  humour  for  a  good  while.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  prove 
that  his  words  applied  only  to  the  de- 
finition of  a  problem  in  geometry; 
he  could  not  make  himself  under- 
stood ;  and  the  smith  maintaining  his 
point  firmly,  and  apparently  with 
conscientious  truth,  appearances  were 
greatly  against  the  Dominie,  and  the 
Doctor  pronounced  him  a  malevo- 
lent and  dangerous  person. 

"  O,  ye  ken,  he  just  beats  the 
world  for  that,"  quoth  the  smith. 

"  I  a  malevolent  and  dangerous 
person,  sir !"  said  the  Dominie,  fierce- 
ly, and  altering  his  crutch  from  one 
place  to  another  of  the  floor,  as  if  he 
could  not  get  a  place  to  set  it  on. 
"  Dost  thou  call  me  a  malevolent  and 
dangerous  person,  sir  ?  What  then 
art  thou  ?  If  thou  knowest  not  I  will 
tell  thee.  Add  a  cypher  to  a  ninth 
figure,  and  what  does  that  make  ? 
Ninety  you  will  say.  Ay,  but  then 
put  a  cypher  above  a  nine,  and  what 
does  that  make  ?  ha — ha — ha — I 
have  you  there.  Your  case  exactly 
in  higher  geometry !  for  say  the  chord 
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of  sixty  degrees  is  radius,  then  the 
sine  of  ninety  deji^rees  is  equal  to  the 
radius,  so  the  secant  of  0,  that  is  nic- 
kle-nothing-,  as  the  boys  call  it,  is  ra- 
dius, and  so  is  the  co-sine  of  0.  The 
versed  sine  of  90  degrees  is  radius, 
(that  is  nine  with  a  cypher  added, 
you  know,)  and  the  versed  sine  of 
180  degrees  is  the  diameter  ;  then  of 
course  the  sine  increases  from  0 
(that  is  cipher  or  nothing)  during  the 
first  quadrant  till  it  becomes  radius, 
and  then  it  decreases  till  it  becomes 
nothing.  After  this  you  note  it  lies 
on  the  contrary  side  of  the  diameter, 
and  consequently,  if  positive  before, 
is  negative  now,  so  that  it  must  end 
in  0,  or  a  cipher  above  a  nine  at 
most." 

"  This  unintelligible  jargon  is  out 
of  place  here,  Mr.  D.iminie,  and  if 
you  can  show  no  better  reasons  for 
raising  such  an  abominable  falsehood, 
in  representing  me  as  an  incendiary 
and  murderer,  I  shall  procure  you  a 
lodgment  in  the  house  of  correction.'' 

"  Why,  sir,  the  long  and  short  of 
the  matter  is  this — I  only  asked  at 
that  fellow  there,  that  logarithm  of 
stupidly  !  if  he  had  heard  ought  of 
a  gh(;sr  havinij  been  seen  about 
Wineh.dm-place.  I  added  nothing 
farther,  either  positive  or  negative. 
Now,  do  you  insist  on  rgy  reasons 
for  asking  such  a  question  ?" 

"  I  insist  on  having  them." 

"  Theii  what  will  you  say,  sir, 
when  I  inform  you,  and  depone  to 
the  truth  of  it,  that  /  saw  the  ghost 
myself? — yes,  sir — ihat  I  saw  the 
ghost  of  your  late  worthy  father-in- 
law  myself,  sir  ;  and  though  I  said  no 
such  thing  to  that  decimal  fraction, 
yet  it  told  me,  sir — Yes,  the  spirit  of 
your  father-in-law  told  me,  sir,  that 
you  were  a  murderer." 

''  Lord,  now  what  think  ye  o' 
that  ?"  quoth  the  smith.  "  Ye  had 
better  hae  letteu  him  alane  ;  for  od, 
ye  ken,  he's  the  deevil  of  a  body  that 
ever  was  made.  He  just  beats  the 
world." 

The  Doctor  grew  as  pale  as  a 
corpse,  but  whether  out  of  fear  or 
rage,  it  was  hard  to  say  at  that  time. 
^'  Why,  sir,  you  are  mad  !  stark,  rav- 


ing mad,"  said  the  Doctor  :  "  there- 
fore for  your  own  credit,  and  for  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  my  amiable- 
young  wife  and  myself,  and  our  cre- 
dit among  our  retainers,  you  must 
unsay  every  word  that  you  have  now 
said  regarding  that  ridiculous  false- 
hood." 

"  I'll  just  as  soon  say  .that  the  pa- 
rabola and  the  ellipsis  are  the  same," 
said  the  Domnie  ;  "or  that  the  dia- 
meter is  not  the  longest  line  that  can 
be  drawn  in  the  circle  ;  or  that  1  want 
eyes,  ears,  and  understanding,  which 
that  I  have,  could  a  1  be  proven  by 
equation.  And  now,  sir,  since  you 
have  forced  me  to  divulge  what  I  was 
in  much  doubt  about,  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  have  the  old  Laird's  grave 
opened  to-night,  and  have  the  body 
inspected  befure  witnesses." 

"  If  you  dare,  for  the  soul  of  yoir, 
disturb  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave," 
said  the  Doctor,  vehemently  ;  "  or 
with  your  unhallowed  hands  touch 
the  remains  of  my  venerable  and  re- 
vered predecessor,  it  had  been  better 
for  you,  and  all  who  make  the  at- 
tempt, that  you  never  had  been  born. 
If  not  then  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  my  wife,  the  sole  daughter  of  the 
man  to  whom  you  have  all  been 
obliged,  let  this  abominable  and  ma- 
licious calumny  go  no  farther ;  but 
put  it  down  ;  I  pray  of  you  to  put  it 
down,  as  you  would  value  your  own 
advantage." 

"  I  have  seen  him,  and  spoke  with 
him — that  I  aver,"  said  the  Dominie. 
"  And  shall  I  tell  you  what  he  said 
to  me  ?" 

"  No,  no  !  I'll  hear'  no  more  of 
such  absolute  and  disgusting  non- 
sense," said  the  Laird. 

"  Then,  since  it  hath  come  to  this, 
I  will  declare  it  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world,  and  pursue  it  to  the 
last,"  said  the  Dominie,  "  ridiculous 
as  it  is,  and  I  confess  that  it  is  even 
so.  I  have  seen  your  father-in  law 
within  the  last  twenty  hours;  at  least 
a  being  m  his  form  and  habiliments, 
and  having  his  aspect  and  voice. 
And  he  told  me,  that  he  believed 
you  were  a  very  great  scoundrel,  and 
that  you  had  helped  him  oil'  the  stage 
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of  time  in  a  great  liastc,  for  fear  of 
the  operation  of  a  will,  which  he  had 
just  executefi,  very  much  to  your 
prejudice.  I  was  somewhat  aghast, 
but  ventured  to  remark,  tliat  he  must 
surely  have  been  sensible  whether 
you  murdered  him  or  not,  and  in 
what  way.  He  replied,  that  he  was 
not  absolutely  certain,  for  at  the 
time  you  put  him  down,  he  was 
much  in  his  customary  way  of  nights, 
— very  drunk  ;  but  that  he  greatly 
suspected  you  had  hanged  him,  for, 
ever  since  he  had  died,  he  had  been 
troubled  with  a  severe  crick  in  his 
neck.  Having  seen  my  late  worthy 
patron's  body  deposited  in  the  cof- 
fin, and  afterwards  consigned  to  the 
grave,  these  things  overcame  me, 
and  a  kind  of  mist  came  ower  my 
senses  ;  but  I  heard  him  saying  as  be 
withdrew,  what  a  pity  it  was  that  my 
nerves  could  not  stand  this  disclo- 
sure. Now,  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
I  am  resolved  that  to-morrow,  I  shall 
raise  the  village,  with  the  two  minis- 
ters  at  the  head  of  the  multitude,  and 
have  the  body,  and  particularly  the 
neck  of  the  deceased,  minutely  in- 
spected." 

"'  If  you  do  so,  I  shall  make  one  of 
the  number,"  said  the  Doctor.  "In 
the  mean  time,  measures  must  be 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  a  scene  of  mad- 
ness and  absurdity  so  disgraceful  to  a 
well  regulated  village,  and  a  sober 
community." 

"  There  is  but  one  direct  line  that 
can  be  followed,  and  any  other  would 
either  be  an  acute  or  obtuse  angle," 
said  the  Dominie  ;  "  therefore  I  am 
resolved  to  proceed  right  forward, 
on  mathematical  principles,  in  the 
diagonal,  and  if  the  opposite  vertices 
of  the  quadrilateral  fall  in  with  these, 
the  case  is  proven  ;"  and  away  he 
went,  skipping  on  his  crutch,  to 
arouse  the  villagers  to  the  scrutiny. 

The  smith  remained  behind,  con- 
certing with  the  Doctor,  how  to  con- 
trovert the  Dominie's  profound 
scheme  of  unshrouding  the  dead  ;  and 
certainly  the  smith's  plan,  viewed 
professionally,  was  not  amiss.  "  O, 
ye  ken,  sir,  we  maun  just  gie  him  an- 
other heat,  and  Irv  to  saften  him  to 


reason,  for  he's  just  as  stubborn  a? 
Muirkirk  ir'n.  Pie  beats  the  world 
for  that." 

While  the  two  were  in  confabula- 
tion, Johnston,  the  old  house  servant, 
came  in  and  said  to  the  Doctor — 
"  Sir,  your  servants  are  going  to 
leave  the  house,  every  one,  this 
night,  if  you  cannot  fall  on  some 
means  to  divert  them  from  it.  The 
old  laird  is,  it  seems,  risen  again,  and 
come  back  among  them,  and  they 
are  all  in  the  utmost  consternation. 
Indeed,  they  are  quite  out  of  theii^ 
reason.  He  appeared  in  the  stable 
to  Broadcast,  v/ho  has  been  these 
two  hours  dead  with  terror,  but  is 
now  recovered,  and  telling  such  a 
tale  down  stairs,  as  never  was  heard 
from  the  mouih  of  man." 

"  Send  him  up  here,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "  I  shall  silence  him.  What 
does  the  ignorant  clown  mean  by 
joining  in  this  unnatural  clamour?" 

John  came  up,  with  his  broad  bon- 
net in  his  hand,  shut  the  door  with 
hesitation,  and  then  felt  twice  with 
his  hand  if  it  really  was  shut.  "  Well, 
John,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  what  an 
absurd  lie  is  this  that  you  are  vending 
among  your  fellow  servants,  of  hav- 
ing seen  a  ghost .''"  John  picked 
some  odds  and  ends  of  threads  out  of 
his  bonnet,  that  had  nothing  ado 
there,  and  said  nothing.  "  You  are 
an  old  superstitious  dreaming  do- 
tard," continued  the  Doctor  ;  "■  but 
if  you  propose  in  future  to  manufac- 
ture such  stories,  you  must,  from  this 
instant,  do  it  somewhere  else  than  in 
my  service,  and  among  my  domes- 
tics. What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself.^" 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  hac  nacthing  to  say 
but  this,  that  we  hao  a'  muckle  rea- 
son to  be  thankfu'  that  we  are  as  we 
are." 

"  And  whereon  does  that  wise  saw 
bear  ?  What  relation  has  that  to 
the  seeing  of  a  ghost?  Confess  then 
this  instant,  that  you  have  forged  and 
vended  a  delil)erate  lie,  or  swear  be- 
fore Heaven,  and  perjure  yourself, 
that  you  have  seen  a  ghost." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  hae  muckle  reason 
to  be  thankfu' — " 
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'•  For  what  r'' 

'•  Tliat  I  never  taiild  a  doliborale 
lee  in  m}'  life.  iVly  late  master  came 
and  spake  (o  me  in  the  stable  ;  but 
whether  it  was  his  ghaist  or  himsell 
— a  good  angel  or  a  bad  ane,  I  hae 
leason  to  be  thankfii'  I  never  said  ; 
for  I  do — not — ^-e«." 

"  Now,  pray,  let  us  hear  frim  that 
sage  tongue  of  yours,  so  full  of  sub- 
lime adages,  what  this  doubtful  being 
said  to  you." 

"  I  wad  rather  be  excused,  an  it 
were  your  honour's  will,  an'  wad  had 
reason  to  be  thankfu'." 

"  And  why  would  you  decline  tell- 
ing this  ?" 

"  Because  I  ken  ye  wadna  believe 
a  word  o't.  It  is  siccan  a  strange 
story  .'  O  sirs,  but  fo'ks  hae  muckle 
reason  to  be  thankfu'  that  they  are 
as  they  are  !" 

"  Well,  out  with  this  strange  story 
of  yours.  I  do  not  promise  to  credit 
it,  but  shall  give  it  a  patient  hearing, 
provided  you  swear  that  there  is  no 
forgery  in  it." 

"  Weel,  as  I  was  suppering  the 
horses  tlie  night,  I  was  dressing  my 
late  kind  master's  favourite  mare, and 
I  was  just  tiiinking  to  mysell,  an  he 
had  been  leevin'  I  wadna  hae  been 
my  lane  the  night,  for  he  wad  hae 
been  standing  over  me  cracking  his 
jokes,  and  swearing  at  me  in  his  ain 
good-natured  hamely  way.  Ay,  but 
lie's  gane  to  his  lang  account,  thinks 
I,  an'  we  poor  frail  dying  creatures 
that  are  left  aliind  hae  muckle  reason 
to  be  thankfu'  that  we  are  as  we  are. 
When  behold  I  loolis  up,  and  there's 
my  auld  master  standing  leaning 
against  the  trivage,  as  he  used  to  do, 
and  looking  at  me.  I  canna  but  say 
my  heart  was  a  little  astoundit,  and 
maybe  lap  up  through  my  midriff  in- 
to my  breath-bellows  ;  I  couldna  say, 
but  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  I  was 
enabled  to  retain  my  senses  for  a 
good  while.  '  John  BroaJcast,' says 
lie,  with  a  deep  and  angry  tone — 
'  John  Broadcast,  what  the  d — I  are 
you  thinking  about  ?  You  are  not 
currying  that  mare  half.  What  a 
d — d  lubberly  way  of  dressing  a 
horse  is  that  r" 
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"  <  Lord  make  us  thankfu',  mas- 
ter !'  says  I,  '  are  you  there  ?' 

"  *  Where  else  would  you  have  me 
be  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  old 
blockhead  ?'  says  he. 

"  '  In  anotiier  hame  than  this,  mas- 
ter,' says  I ;  '  but  I  fear  me  it  is  nae 
good  ane,  that  ye  are  sae  soon  tired 
o't.' 

"  '  A  d — d  bad  one,  I  assure  you,' 
says  he. 

"'Ay,  but  master,'  says  I,  'ye 
hae  muckle  reason  to  be  thankfu' 
that  ye  are  ;is  ye  are.' 

'' '  In  what  respects,  dotard  .'^'  says 
he. 

'' '  That  ye  hae  liberty  to  come  out 
O't  a  start  now  and  then  to  get  the 
air,'  says  I  ;  and  oh,  n)y  heart  was 
sair  for  him  when  I  thought  o'  his 
state !  and  though  I  was  thankfu' 
that  I  was  as  I  was,  my  heart  and 
flesh  began  to  fail  me,  at  thinking 
of  my  being  speaking  face  to  face 
wi'  a  being  frae  the  unhappy  place. 
But  out  he  briks  again  wi'  a  grit 
round  o'  swearing  about  the  mare 
being  ill  keepit ;  and  he  ordered  me 
to  cast  my  coat  and  curry  her  weel, 
for  that  he  had  a  lang  journey  to  take 
on  her  the  morn. 

"  '  You  take  a  journey  on  her  ?' 
says  I.  '  Ye  forget  that  she's  flesh 
and  blood.  I  fear  my  new  master 
will  dispute  that  privilege  with  you, 
for  he  rides  her  himsell  the  morn.' 

"  '  He  ride  her  !'  cried  the  angry 
spirit.  '  If  he  dares  for  the  soul  of 
him  lay  a  leg  over  her,  I  shall  give 
him  a  downcome  !  I  shrtU  gar  him 
lie  as  low  as  the  gravel  among  my 
feet.  And  soon  soon  shall  he  be  le- 
velled with  it  at  ony  rate  !  The  dog  ! 
the  parricide!  first  to  betray  my 
child,  and  then  to  put  down  myself. 
But  he  shall  not  escape!  he  shall  not 
escape  !'  cried  he,  with  such  a  hellish 
growl,  that  I  fainted  and  heard  no 
more." 

'•  Weel,  that  bents  the  world  I" 
quoth  the  smith  ;  "  1  wad  hae  thought 
the  mare  wad  hae  luppen  ower  yird 
and  stane,  or  fa'en  down  dead  wi' 
fright." 

"  Na,  na,"  said  John,  "  in  place  o'' 
that,   whenever  she  heard    him   fa' 
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a-svveaiing,  she  was  sae  glad  that  she 
fell  a-nickering." 

"  Na,  but  that  beats  the  hale  world 
a'thegither  !"  quoth  the  smith.  "  Then 
it  has  been  nae  ghaist  ava,  ye  may 
depend  ou  that." 

"  I  little  wat  what  it  was,"  said 
John,  "  but  it  was  a  being  in  nae 
good  or  happy  state  o'  mind,  and  is 
a  warning  to  us  a'  how  muckle  rea- 
son we  hae  to  be  thankfu'  that  we 
are  as  we  are." 

The  Doctor  pretended  to  laugh  at 
the  absurdity  of  John's  narrative,  but 
it  was  with  a  ghastly  and  doubtful  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  as  though 
he  thought  the  story  far  too  ridicu- 
lous for  any  clodpole  to  have  con- 
trived out  of  his  own  head  ;  and  forth- 
with he  dismissed  the  two  dealers  in 
the  marvellous,  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, the  one  protesting  that  the 
thing  beat  the  world,  and  the  other 
that  they  had  both  reason  to  be  thank- 
fu' that  they  were  as  they  were. 

The  next  morning  the  villagers, 
small  and  great,  were  assembled  at 
an  early  hour  to  witness  the  lifting 
of  the  body  of  their  late  laird,  and 
headed  by  the  established  and  dis- 
senting clergymen,  and  two  surgeons, 
they  proceeded  to  the  tomb,  and 
soon  extracted  the  splendid  coffin, 
which  they  opened  with  all  due  cau- 
tion and  ceremony.  But  instead  of 
the  murdered  body  of  their  late  bene- 
factor, which  they  expected  in  good 
earnest  to  find,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  coffin  but  a  layer  of  gravel,  of 
about  the  weight  of  a  corpulent  man  ! 

The  clamour  against  the  new  laird 
then  rose  all  at  once  into  a  tumult 
that  it  was  impossible  to  check,  every 
one  declaring  aloud  that  he  had  not 
only  murdered  their  benefactor,  but, 
for  fear  of  the  discovery,  had  raised 
the  body,  and  given,  or  rather  sold 
it,  to  the  dissectors.  The  thing  was 
not  to  be  borne  !  so  the  mob  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  up  to  Wineholm- 
Place,  to  take  out  their  poor  deluded 
lady,  and  burn  the  Doctor  and  his 
basely  acquired  habitation  to  ashes. 
It  was  not  till  the  multitude  had  sur- 
rounded the  house  that  the  ministers 
and  two  or  three   other  gentlemen 


could  stay  them,  which  they  only  did 
by  assuring  the  mob  that  they  would 
bring  out  the  Doctor  before  theii 
eyes,  and  deliver  him  up  to  justice. 
This  pacified  the  throng  ;  but  on  in- 
quiry at  the  hall,  it  was  found  that 
the  Doctor  had  gone  oft^  early  that 
morning,  so  that  nothing  furtlier 
could  be  done  for  the  present.  Bui 
the  coffin,  filled  with  gravel,  was  laid 
up  in  the  aisle  and  kept  open  for  in- 
spection. 

Nothing  could  now  exceed  the 
consternation  <jf  the  simple  villagers 
of  Wineholm  at  these  dark  and  mys- 
terious events.  Business,  labour,  and 
employment  of  every  sort,  were  at  a 
stand,  and  the  people  hurried  about 
to  one  another's  houses,  and  mingled 
together  in  one  heterogeneous  mass 
of  theoretical  speculation.  The  smith 
put  his  hand  to  the  bellows,  but  for- 
got to  blow  till  the  fire  went  out ;  the 
weaver  leaned  on  his  beam,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  legends  of  the  ghastly 
tailor.  The  team  stood  in  the  mid 
furrow,  and  the  thresher  a-gaping 
over  his  flail ;  and  even  the  Dominie 
was  heard  to  declare  that  the  geo- 
metrical series  of  events  was  increas- 
ing by  no  common  measure,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  calculated  rath- 
er arithmetically  than  by  logarithms  ; 
and  John  Broadcast  saw  more  and 
more  reason  for  being  thankful  that 
he  was  as  he  was,  and  neither  a  stock 
nor  a  stone,  nor  a  brute  beast. 

Everything  that  happened  was 
more  extraordinary  than  the  last ;  and 
the  most  puzzling  of  all  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  late  laird's  mare, 
saddle,  bridle  and  all,  being  off  be- 
fore day  the  next  morning  ;  so  that 
Dr.  Davington  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  his  own,  on  which  he 
was  seen  posting  away  on  the  road 
towards  Edinburgh.  It  was  thus  but 
too  obvious  that  the  ghost  of  the  late 
laird  had  ridden  off  on  his  favourite 
mare,  tlie  Lord  only  knew  whither  ! 
for  as  to  tliat  point  none  of  the  sages 
of  Wineiiolm  could  divine.  But 
their  souls  grew  chill  as  an  iceberg, 
and  their  very  frames  rigid  at  the 
thoughts  of  a  spirit  riding  away  on  a 
brute  beast  to  the  place  appointed  for 
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wicked  men.  And  had  not  John 
Bntadcast  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
hv  was  as  he  was  ? 

However  the  outcry  of  the  commu- 
nity became  so  outrageous,  of  mur- 
der, anil  foul  play  in  so  many  ways, 
thai  the  officers  of  justice  were  com- 
pelled   to  lake  note    of  it ;  and   ac- 
cordingly the    Sherifl-substitute,   the 
Sheriff-clerk,  the  Fiscal,  and  two  as- 
sistants, came  in  two  chaises  to  Wine- 
holm    to    take   a    precognition,    and 
there  a  court  was  held  which  lasted 
the  whole  day,   at  which,    Mrs.  Da- 
vington,  the  late  laird's  only  daugh- 
ter,   all    thp    servants,    and  a   great 
number  of  the   villagers,   were   ex- 
amuied  on  oath.     It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  Dr.  Davington  had 
tome  to  the  village  and  set  up  as  a 
surgeon — that  he  had  used  every  en- 
deavour to  be  employed  in  the  laird's 
family  in  vain,  as  the  latter  detested 
him.  That  he,  however,  found  means 
of  seducing  his  only  daughter  to  elope 
with   him,  which   put  the  laird  quite 
beside  himself,    and  from  thencefor- 
ward he  became  drowned  in  dissipa- 
tion.    That  such,  however,  was  his 
affection  for   his  daughter,    that    he 
caused  her  to  live  with  him,  but  would 
never  suffer  the  Doctor  to  enter  his 
door — that  it  was  nevertheless  quite 
customary  for  the  Doctor  to   be  sent 
for  to  his  lady's  chamber,  particular- 
ly when  her  father  was   in  his  cups  ; 
and  that  on  a  certain  night,  when  the 
laird  had  had   company,  and  was  so 
overcome  that  he  could  not  rise  from 
his  chair,   he    had   died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  ;  and  that    no  other   skill 
was  sent  for,  or  near  him,  but  this  his 
detested  son-in-law,  whom  he  had  by 
will   disinherited,   though    the   legal 
term  for  rendering  that  will    compe- 
tent had  not  expired.     The  body  was 
coffined  the  second   day  after  death, 
and  locked  up  in    a  low  room  in  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  building;  and  no- 
thing farther  could  be  elicited.     The 
Doctor  was  missing,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  he  had  absconded  ;  indeed 
it  was  evident,  and  the    Sheriff  ac- 
knowledged, that  from  the  evidence 
taken  collectively,   the  matter  had  a 
very  suspicious  aspect,  altiiough  there 


was  no  direct  proof  against  the  Doc- 
tor. It  was  proved  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  bleed  the  patient,  but  had 
not  succeeded,  and  that  at  that  lime 
the  laird  was  black  in  the  face. 

When  it  began  to  wear  nigh  night, 
and  nothing  farther  could  be  learned, 
the  Sheriff-clerk,  a  quiet  considerate 
gentleman,  asked  why  they  had  not 
examined  the  wright  who  made  the 
coffin,  and  also  placed  the  body  in  it? 
The  thing  had  not  been  thought  of; 
but  he  was  found  in  court,  and  in- 
stantly put  into  the  witness's  box  and 
examined  on  oath.  His  name  was 
James  Sanderson,  a  stout-made,  little, 
shrewd-looking  man,  with  a  very  pe- 
culiar squint.  He  was  examined  thus 
by  the  Procurator-fiscal. 

"  Were  you  long  acquainted  with 
the  late  laird  of  Wineholm,  James  V 
"  Yes,  ever  since  I  left  my  appren- 
ticeship ;  for  I  suppose  about  nine- 
teen years." 

"  Was  he  very  much  given  to  drink- 
ing of  late?" 

"  I  could  not  say.  He  took  his 
glass  gayen  heartily." 

"  Did  you  ever  drink  with  him?" 

"  O  yes,  mony  a  time." 

*'  You  must  have  seen   him  very 

drunk  then  ?     Did  you  ever  see  him 

so  drunk  that   he  could  not  rise,  for 

instance  1" 

"  O  never  !  for,  lang  afore  that,  I 
could  not  have  kend  whether  he  was 
sitting  or  standing." 

"  Were  you  present  at  the  corpse- 
chesting?" 
"  Yes,  I  was." 

"  And  were  you  certain  the  body 
was  then  deposited  in  the  coffin  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  quite  certain." 
"  Did  you  screw  down  the  coffin- 
lid  firmly  then,    as  you  do  others  of 
the  same  make  ?" 
"  No,  I  did  not." 
"  What   were    your    reasons    for 
that?" 

"  They  were  no  reasons  of  mine 
— I  did  what  I  was  ordered.  There 
were  private  reasons,  which  I  then 
wist  not  of.  But,  gentlemen,  there 
are  some  things,  connected  with  this 
affair,  which  I  am  bound  in  honour 
not  to  r^^veal — I   hope  you  will  not 
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compel  ra6  to  divulge  lliem  at  pre- 
sent.^' 

"  You  are  bound  by  a  solemn  oath, 
Janie?,  which  is  the  highest  ot  all  ob- 
ligations ;  and  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
you  must  tell  everything  you  know  ; 
and  it  would  be  better  if  you  would 
just  tell  your  tale  straight  forward, 
without  the  interruption  of  question 
and  answer." 

"  Well,  then,  since  it  must  be  so  : 
That  day,  at  the  chesting,  the  Doctor 
took  me  aside,  and  says  to  me, 
'James  Sanderson,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  something  be  put  into  the 
cofilin  to  prevent  any  unpleasant  fla- 
vour before  the  funeral  ;  for,  owing 
to  the  corpulence,  and  inflamed  state 
of  the  body  by  apoplexy,  there  will  be 
great  danger  of  this.'  '  Very  well, 
sir,'  says  1 — '  what  shall  I  bring?' 

"'  You  had  better  only  screw  down 
the  lids  lightly  at  present,  then,'  said 
he,  'and  if  you  could  bring  a  bucket- 
full  of  quick  lime,  a  little  while  hence, 
and  pour  it  over  the  body,  especial- 
ly over  the  face,  it  is  a  very  good 
thing,  an  excellent  thing  for  prevent- 
ing any  deleterious  effluvia  from  es- 
caping.' 

"  '  Very  well,  sir,'  says  I ;  and  so 
I  followed  his  directions,  I  procur- 
ed the  lime  ;  and  as  I  was  to  come 
privately  in  the  evening  to  deposit  it 
in  the  coffin,  in  company  with  the 
Doctor  alone,  I  was  putting  off  the 
time  in  my  workshop,  polishing  some 
trifle,  and  thinking  to  myself  that  I 
could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  choke 
lip  my  old  friend  with  quicklime, 
even  after  he  was  dead,  when,  to  my 
unspeakable  horror,  who  should  en- 
ter my  workshop  but  the  identical 
laird  himself,  dressed  in  his  dead- 
clothes  in  the  very  same  manner  in 
which  I  had  seen  him  laid  in  the  cof- 
fin, but  apparently  all  streaming  in 
blood  to  the  feet.  I  fell  back  over 
against  a  cart-wheel,  and  was  going 
to  call  out,  but  could  not ;  and  as  he 
stood  straight  in  the  door,  there  was 
no  means  of  escape.  At  length  the 
apparition  spoke  to  me  in  a  hoarse 
trembling  voice,  enough  to  have 
frightened  a  whole  conclave  of  bishops 
out  of  their  senses ;  and  it  says  to  me, 


'  Jamie  Sanderson  !  O  Jamie  Saii- 
derson  !  1  have  been  forced  to  ap- 
pear to  you  in  a  d — d  frightful  guise.' 
These  were  the  very  fust  words  it 
spoke  ;  and  they  were  far  frae  being 
a  lie,  but  I  haliiins  thought  to  mysell, 
that  a  being  in  such  cncumstances 
might  have  spoke  with  a  little  more 
caution  and  decency.  I  could  make 
no  answer,  for  my  tongue  refused  all 
attempts  at  articulation,  and  my  lips 
would  not  come  together ;  and  all 
that  I  could  do,  was  to  lie  back 
against  my  new  cart-wheel,  and  hold 
up  my  hands  as  a  kind  of  defence. 
The  ghastly,  and  blood-stained  appa- 
rition, advancing  a  step  or  two,  held 
up  both  its  hands  flying  with  dead 
ruflles,  and  cried  to  me  in  a  still  more 
frightful  voice,  '  O,  my  faithful  old 
friend  !  I  have  been  murdered  !  I 
am  a  murdered  man,  Jamie  Sander- 
son !  and  if  you  do  not  assist  me  in 
bringing  the  wretch  to  a  due  retribu- 
tion, you  will  be  d — d  to  hell,  sir.'  " 

"  This  is  sheer  raving,  James," 
said  the  Sheriff"  interrupting  him. 
"  These  words  can  be  nothing  but 
the  ravings  of  a  disturbed  and  heated 
imagination.  I  entreat  you  to  recol- 
lect, that  you  have  appealed  to  the 
great  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  for 
the  truth  of  what  you  assert  here, 
and  to  answer  accordingly." 

"  I  know  what  I  am  saying,  my 
Lord  Sheriff',''  said  Sanderson  ;  "and 
am  telling  naething  but  the  plain 
truth,  as  nearly  as  my  state  of  mind 
at  the  time  permits  me  to  recollect. 
The  appalling  figure  approached  still 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  breathing 
ihreatenings  if  I  would  not  rise  and 
fly  to  its  assistance,  and  swearing  like 
a  sergeant  of  dragoons  at  both  the 
Doctor  and  myself.  At  length  it 
came  so  close  on  me,  that  I  had  no 
other  shift  but  to  hold  up  both  feet 
and  hands  to  shield  me,  as  I  had 
seen  herons  do  when  knocked  down 
by  a  goshawk,  and  I  cried  out ;  but 
even  my  voice  failed  me,  so  that  I 
only  cried  like  one  through  his  sleep. 

"  '  What  the  devil  are  you  lying 
gaping  and  braying  at  there  ?'  said 
he,  seizing  me  by  the  wrists,  and 
dragging  me  after  him.     '  Do  yoa 
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not  see  the  plight  I  am  in,  and  why 

won't  yoLi  succour  me  V 

"  I  iio«v  felt  to  my  great  relief, 
that  this  terrific  apparition  was  a  be- 
ing of  flesh,  bones,  and  blood,  like 
myself;  that,  in  short,  it  was  indeed 
my  kind  old  friend  the  laird  popped 
out  of  his  open  coffin,  and  come  over 
to  pay  me  an  evening  visit,  but  cer- 
tainly in  such  a  guise  as  earthly  visit 
was  never  paid.  I  soon  gathered  up 
my  scattered  senses,  took  my  kind 
old  friend  in'o  my  room,  bathed  him 
all  over,  and  washed  him  well  in 
lukewarm  water  ;  then  put  him  into 
a  warm  bed,  gave  him  a  glass  or  two 
of  warm  punch,  and  he  came  round 
amazingly.  He  caused  me  to  survey 
his  neck  a  hundred  times  I  am  sure  ; 
and  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  been 
strangled,  for  there  was  a  purple  ring 
round  it,  which  in  some  places  was 
black,  and  a  little  swollen  ;  his  voice 
creaked  like  a  door-hinge,  and  his 
features  were  still  distorted.  He 
swore  terribly  at  both  the  Doctor 
and  myself;  but  nothing  put  him  half 
so  mad  as  the  idea  of  the  quicklime 
being  poured  over  him,  and  particu- 
larly over  his  face.  I  am  mistaken 
if  that  experiment  does  not  serve  him 
for  a  theme  of  execration  as  long  as 
he  lives.'' 

"  So  he  is  then  alive,  you  say  1" 
asked  the  Fiscal. 

"  O  yes,  sir !  alive  and  tolerably 
v.ell,  considering.  We  two  have  had 
several  bottles  together  in  my  quiet 
room  ;  for  I  have  slill  kept  hini  con- 
cealed, to  sec  wliat  the  Doctor  would 
do  next.  He  is  in  terror  for  him 
somehow,  until  sixty  days  be  over  from 
some  date  that  he  talks  of,  and  seems 
assured  that  that  dog  will  have  liis 
life  by  hook  or  crook,  unless  he  can 
bring  him  to  the  gallows  betimes,  and 
he  is  absent  on  that  business  to-da}'. 
One  night  lately,  when  fully  half- 
seas  over,  he  set  off  to  the  school- 
house,  and  frightened  the  Dominic  ; 
and  last  night  he  went  up  to  the  st.i- 
ble,  and  gave  old  Broadcast  a  hear- 
ing for  not  keeping  his  marc  well 
en;)ugh. 

"  It  appeared  that  some  shaking 
motion  in  the   coffining  of  him  had 


brougl/  him  to  himself,  after  bleed- 
ing alundantly    both    at   mouth  and 
nose  ;  that    he    was    on    his  feet  ere 
ever  he  knew  how  he  had  been  dis« 
posed  of,   and  was   quite  shocked  at 
seeing  the  open    coffin    on    the  bed, 
and    himself  dressed    in    his   grave- 
clothes,  and  all  in  one  bath  of  blood. 
He  flew  to  the  door,  but  it  was  lock- 
ed outside  ;   he   rapped  furiously  for 
something    to    drink  ;  but    the  room 
was  far  removed  from   any  inhabited 
part  of  the  house,  and  none  regarded. 
So  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  open 
the  window,    and    come  through  the 
garden  and  the  back   loaning  to  my 
workshop.     And  as  I  had  got  orders 
to  bring  a  bucket-full  of  quicklime,  I 
went  over    in    the    forenight  with  a 
bucket-full  of  heavy  gravel,  as  much 
as  I  could  carry,    and    a  little  while 
lime  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  it ;  and 
being  let  in  by  the  Doctor,  I  deposit- 
ed that  in  the  coffin,    screwed   down 
the  lid,  and  left  it,    and    the    funeral 
followed  in  due  course,  the  whole  of 
which  the  laird  viewed  from  my  win- 
dow, and  gave    the  Doctor  a  hearty 
day-s  cursing  for  daring  to  support  his 
head  and  lay  it  in   the    grave.     And 
this,    gentlemen,   is  the  substance  of 
what   I  know  concerning  this  enor- 
mous deed,   which  is,   I  think  quite 
sufficent.     The    laird    bound   me  to 
secrecy  until    such    time  as  he  could 
bring  matters  to  a  proper  bearing  for 
seeming  of  the  Doctor  ;  but  as  you 
have  forced  it  from   me,   you    must 
stand    my   surety,    and    answer   the 
charges  against  me." 

The  laird  arrived  that  night  with 
proper  authority,  and  a  number  of 
officers,  to  have  the  Doctor,  his  soiiV 
in-law,  taken  into  custody;  but  the 
bird  had  flown  ;  and  from  that  day 
forth  he  was  never  seen,  so  as  to  bo 
recognised  in  Scotland.  The  laird 
lived  many  years  after  that ;  and 
though  the  thoughts  of  the  quicklime 
n)ade  him  drink  a  great  deal,  yet 
fi(;m  that  time  he  never  suffered  him- 
solf  to  get  quite  drunk,  lest  some  one 
nrght  have  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
hang  him,  and  he  not  know  anything 
about  it.  The  Dominie  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  as  iuipractlcab.'e  tt- 
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calculate  what  might  happen  in  hu- 
man aflairs  as  to  square  the  circle, 
which  could  only  be  effected  by  know- 
ing the  ratio  ot  the  circumference  to 
the    radius.      For    shoeing    horses, 


vending  news,  and  avVarding  propel 
punisiiments,  the  smith  to  this  day 
just  beats  the  world.  And  old  John 
Broadcast  is  as  thankful  to  Heaven 
as  ever  that  things  are  as  they  are. 
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EXTRACTED  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  SMYRNA. 


ON  entering  a  hotel  in  Smyrna  we 
found  the  landlord  in  a  fiery 
dispute  with  two  English  gentlemen, 
who  had  just  landed  from  a  French 
brig  in  the  bay.  One  was  a  fine-look- 
ing young  man  of  about  four  or  five 
and  twenty,  but  apparently  in  the 
last  stage  of  emaciation  and  disease  ; 
and  his  companion,  rather  more  ro- 
bust, was  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  Italian  host  to  give  him  quarters 
in  the  locanda.  This  however,  he 
obstinately  refused,^on  the  plea  of  the 
young  gen'leman's  illness,  who  was 
reclining,'ds  we  entered,  on  a  sofa,  in 
a  state  of  enfeebled  exhaustion,  with 
sunken  cheek  and  lustreless  eye : 
whilst  the  debate  was  proceeding,  and 
the  landlord  with  expressive  slirugs 
unfeelingly  pointed  to  his  miserable 
appearance,  and  urged  that  as  a  iew 
days  must  termmate  his  existence,  he 
should  not  only  have  the  annoyance 
of  his  death  and  interment,  but  his 
establishment  would  lose  its  charac- 
ter, iti  the  suspicious  climate  of 
Smyrna,  by  an  inmate  having  expir- 
ed m  it.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  elder  gentleman  procured  per- 
mission for  him  to  remain  on  the  sofa 
whilst  he  went  to  seek  more  hospi- 
table quarters  for  him  ;  he  succeeded 
however,  and  in  the  evening  the  in- 
valid was  moved  to  a  house  near  St. 
Catherine's  Gardens,  where  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  bed  from 
which  he  was  never  to  arise,  as  he 
expired  on  the  following  day.  The 
particulars  of  his  story,  as  they  were 
related  to  us  by  his  companion,  com- 
bined with  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  contained  something  peculiar- 
ly melancholy  and  romantic. 

His    name    was    W ,    and  his 

father,  a  gentlen^aD  in  opulent  cir- 


cumstances, is  still  resident  in  Dublin 
where  he  was  originally  destined  for 
the  profession  of  medicine,  in  the 
preparatory  studies  for  which  he  had 
made  considerable  advancement.  It 
happened  that  the  hospital  in  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  clini- 
cal lectures,  and  where  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  vvas  spent, 
adjoined  a  private  establishment  foi 
the  care  of  insane  patients,  and  the 
garden  of  the  one  was  separated  from 
the  grounds  of  the  other  by  a  wall  of 
inconsiderable  height.  One  day, 
whilst  lingering  in  the  walks  in  the 
rear  of  the  hospital,  his  ear  was  struck 
with  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  voice  in 
the  adjacent  garden,  which  sang  the 
melancholy  Irish  air  of  "  Savourneen 
Deelish  :"  curiosity  prompted  him  to 
see  who  the  minstrel  was,  and, 
clambering  to  an  aperture  in  the  di- 
viding wall,  he  saw  immediately  be- 
low him  a  beautiful  girl,  who  sat  in 
mournful  abstraction  beneath  a  tree, 
plucking  the  leaves  from  a  rose-bud 
as  she  sang  her  plaintive  air.  As  she 
raised  her  head  and  observed  the 
stranger  before  her,  she  smiled  and 
beckoned  him  to  come  to  her ;  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  and  reflection 
on  the  consequence,  he  threw  him- 
self over  the  wall  and  seated  himself 
beside  her.  Her  mind  seemed  in  a 
state  of  perfect  simplicity  ;  her  dis- 
order appeared  to  have  given  her  all 
the  playful  gentleness  of  childhood, 
and,  as  she  fixed  her  dark  expressive 
eyes  on  his,  she  would  smile  and  ca- 
ress him,  and  sing  over  and  over  the 
song  she  was  trilling  when  he  had 
first  heard  her.  Struck  with  the 
novelty  of  such  a  situation,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  innocent  and  helpless 
being  before  him,  W — —  stayed  long' 
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enough  to  avoid  detection,  and  then 
returned  by  the  same  means  he  had 
entered  the  garden,  but  not  till  she 
bad  induced  him  to  promise  to  come 
again  and  see  her. 

The  following  day  he  returned  and 
found  her  at  the  same  spot,  where 
she  said  she  had  been  singing  for  a 
long  time  before,  in  hopes  to  attract 
his  ear  again.  He  now  endeavoured 
to  find  out  her  story,  or  the  cause  of 
her  derangement,  but  h'^s  efforts 
were  unavailing,  or  her  words  so  in- 
coherent as  to  convey  no  connected 
meaning.  She  was,  however,  more 
staid  and  melancholy  while  he  re- 
mained with  her,  and  smiled  and 
sighed,  and  wept  and  sang,  by  turns, 
till  it  was  time  for  him  to  again  bid 
her  adieu.  With  the  exception  of 
those  childlike  wanderings,  she  be- 
trayed no  other  marks  of  insanity ; 
her  aberrations  were  merely  playful 
and  innocent :  she  was  often  sad  and 
melancholy,  but  oftener  lively  and 
light-spirited. 

W felt  an  excitement  in  her 

presence  which  he  had  never  known 
before  ;  she  appeared  to  him  a  pure 
child  of  Nature,  in  the  extreme  of 
Nature's  loveliness.  She  seemed  not 
as  one  whom  reason  had  deserted, 
but  as  a  being  who  had  never  mingled 
with  the  world,  and  dwelt  in  the  midst 
of  its  vice  and  deformity  in  primeval 
j  beauty  and  uncontaminated  inno- 
cence and  affection.  His  visits  were 
now  anxiously  repeated  and  as  eager- 
ly anticipated  by  his  interesting  com- 
panion, to  whom  he  found  himself, 
almost  involuntarily,  deeply  attached, 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  the  ro- 
mantic circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  secrecy  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  of  the  whole 
affair,  so  that  no  ear  was  privy  to  his 
visits,  and  no  eye  had  marked  their 
meetings.  At  length,  however,  the 
matter  began  to  effect  a  singular 
<  hange  in  the  mind  of  the  lady,  which 
became  every  day  more  and  more 
composed,  though  still  subject  to 
wanderings  and  abstraction  ;  but  the 
new  passion,  which  was  daily  taking 
possession  of  her  mind,  seemed  to  be 
eradicating   the  cause,   or,   at  least, 


counteracting  the  efiects  of  her  mala- 
dy. This  alteration  was  soon  visi- 
ble to  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and 
the  progress  of  her  recovery  was  so 
rapid  as  to  induce  them  to  seek  for 
some  latent  cause,  and  to  watch  her 
frequent  and  prolonged  visits  to  the 
garden  ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
at  their  next  meeting  an  eye  was  on 
them  which  reported  the  circum- 
stance ofW 's  visit  to  the  superior 

of  the  establishment ;  an  immediate 
stop  was  then  put  to  her  return,  and 
the  lady's  walks  confined  to  another 
portion  of  the  grounds.  The  conse- 
quences were  soon  obvious  ;  her  re- 
gret and  anxiety  served  to  recall  her 
disorder  with  redoubled  vigour,  and 
she  eagerly  demanded  to  be  again 
permitted  to  see  him.  A  communi- 
cation was  now  made  to  her  parents, 
containing  a  detail  of  all  the  circum- 
stances,— her  quick  recovery,  her 
relapse,  and  the  apparent  cause  of 
both  ;  and,   after  some  conferences, 

it  was  resolved  that  W should  be 

invited  to  renew  his  visits,  and  the 
afliair  be  permitted  to  take  its  natural 
course.  He  accordingly  repaired  to 
the  usual  rendezvous,  where  she  met 
him  with  the  most  impassioned  eager- 
ness, affectionately  reproached  his 
absence,  and  welcomed  him  with 
fond  and  innocent  caresses.  He  now 
saw  her  as  frequently  as  before,  and 
a  second  time  her  recovery  was 
rapidly  progressing,  till  at  length  she 
was  so  far  restored  that  her  parents 
resolved  on  removing  her  to  her  own 
home,  and  she  accordingly  bade  adieu 
to  the  asylum. 

There   were    here   some    circum- 
stances which  W 's  companion, 

related  indistinctly,  or  of  which  1  re- 
tain but  an  imperfect  recollection  ; 
and  he  who  could  alone  have  inform- 
ed me  of  them  was  gone  to  his  long 
home  before  I  heard  his  singular 
story.  It  appeared,  however,  that, 
after  some  farther  intercourse,  hu 
was  obliged  to  be  absent  from  Ire- 
land for  some  time,  and  during  that 
interval,  the  progress  of  her  mind  to 
perfect  collectedness  continued  unin- 
terrupted ;  but  her  former  memory 
seemed   to  decay  with  her  disease, 
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and  she  gradually  forgot  her  lover. 
Long  protracted  illness  ensued,  and 
her  spirits  and  constitution  seemed 
to  droop  with  exhaustion  after  their 
former  unhealthy  excitement,  till  at 
length,  after  a  tedious  recovery  from 
a  scries  of  relapses,  her  faculties 
were  perfectly  restored  ;  but  every 
trace  of  her  former  situation,  or  the 
events  which  had  occurred  during 
her  illness  and  residence  in  Dublin, 
had  vanished  like  a  dream  from  her 
memory,  nor  did  her  family  ever 
venture  to  touch  her  feelings  by  a  re- 
currence to  them. 

In  tlie  mean  time  W return- 
ed, and  eagerly  flew  to  embrace, 
after  so  long  a  separation,  her  who 
had  never  passed  from  his  thoughts 
and  his  remcmberance.  Iler  family 
felt  for  him  the  warmest  gratitude 
and  affection,  from  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  been  the  main  instru- 
ment in  the  restoration  of  their 
daughter,  but  the  issue  of  this  inter- 
view they  awaited  with  the  most  pain- 
ful suspense.  She  had  long  ceased  to 
mention  his  name,  or  betray  any 
symptom  of  recollecting  him  ;  he 
seemed  to  have  passed  from  her 
memory  with  the  other  less  impor- 
tant items  of  her  situation,  and  this 
moment  was  now  to  prove  to  them 
whether  any  circumstance  could 
make  the  stream  of  memory  roll  back 
lo  this  distracted  period  of  her  intel- 
lect. From  the  shock  of  that  inter- 
view W never  recovered.     She 

received  him  as  her  family  had  antici- 
pated ;  she  saw  him  as  a  mere  uninter- 
esting stranger;  she  met  him  with  calm, 
cold  politeness,  and  could  ill  conceal 
lier  astonishment  at  the  agitation  and 
despair  of  his  manner,  when  he  found 
too  truly  that  he  was  no- longer  re- 
membered with  the  fond  affection  he 
had  anticipated.  He  could  not  re- 
press his  anxiety  to  remind  her  of 
their  late  attachment,  but  she  only 
heard  his  distant  hints  with  astonish- 
ment and  haughty  surprise.  He  now 
found  that  the  only  step  which  re- 
mained for  him  was  to  endeavour  to 


make  a  second  impression  on  iitt 
renovated  heart  ;  but  he  failed 
There  was  still  some  mysterious  ii) 
fluence  which  attached  their  minds 
but  the  alliance  on  her  part  had  to 
tally  changed  its  former  tone,  and 
when  she  did  permit  her  thoughts  tc 
dwell  upon  him,  it  was  rather  witi; 
aversion  than  esteem;  and  her  fami- 
ly, after  long  encouraging  his  ad- 
dresses,  at  length  persuaded  him  to 
forego  his  suit,  which  with  a  heavy 
hopeless  heart  he  assented  to,  and 
bade  her  adieu  for  ever. 

But  the  die  of  his  fortune  was  cast; 
he  could  no  longer  walk  heedlessly 
by  those  scenes  where  he  had  once 
spent  hours  of  happiness,  and  he  felt 
that,  wander  where  he  might,  that 
happiness  could  never  return.  At 
length,  to  crown  his  misery,  the  last 
ray  of  hope  was  shortly  after  shaded 
by  the  marriage  of  his  mistress.* 
W "  now  abandoned  every  pros- 
pect at  home,  and,  in  order  to  shake 
off  that  melancholy  which  was  gath- 
ering like  rust  around  his  heart,  went 
to  the  Continent ;  but  change  of 
scene  is  but  a  change  of  ill  to  those 
who  must  bear  with  them  the  cause 
of  their  sorrow,  and  find  within  that 
aching  void  the  world  can  never  fill. 
He  hurried  in  vain  from  one  scene  of 
excitement  to  another ;  society  had 
no  spell  to  soothe  his  memory,  and 
change  no  charm  to  lull  it ;  "  Still 
slowly  passed  the  melancholy  day, 
and  still  the  stranger  wist  not  where 
to  stray  ;"  at  length  he  joined  the 
cause  of  the  struggling  Greeks,  and 
his  name  has  been  often  and  honour- 
ably mentioned  amongst  the  com- 
panions of  Lord  Byron  at  Misso- 
longhi.  After  his  Lordship's  death 
he  still  remained  in  Greece,  but  his 
constitution  was  too  weak  to  permic 
him  to  be  of  active  service  as  a  Pali- 
kari.  He  had,  therefore,  taken  a 
post  in  the  garrison,  which  held  pos- 
session of  the  castle  and  town  of  Na- 
varino,  in  the  Morea,  and  was  wound- 
ed in  the  action  at  Sphacteria,  in  the 
summer    of    1825.      The    unskilful 


*  She  is  at  present  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  ominonco  at  the  Irish  bar. 
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jnanagement  of  a  native  surgeon 
during  his  confinement  in  tiie  for^ 
tress,  previous  to  its  surrender  to 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous fever  from  the  malaria  of  Py- 
los,  combined  with  scanty  diet  and 
bad  attendance  from  his  Greek  do- 
mestics, united  with  his  broken  spirit 
to  bring  on  a  rapid  consumption.  It 
was   under  these  circumstances  that 

Mr.  R ,  who  now    accompanied 

him,  had  found  hira  at  a  village  in  the 
district  of  Maina,  and  had  since  paid 
him  every  attention  in  his  power. 
By  cautious  management  and  gentle 
voyages  he  had  brought  him  to  Hydra, 
where  he  was  enabled  to  procure  him 
a  passage  in  a  French  vessel,  from 
whence  he  hoped  to  find  a  British 
ship  to  land  him  in  England,  where 
his  last  moments  might  be  watched 
by  friendly  eyes,  and  his  bones  rest 
with  his  fathers.  The  particulars  of 
his  inhospitable  reception  here  I  have 
already  recounted  ;  but  we  at  last 
saw  him  fixed  under  the  care  of  an 
old  French  officer  at  Smyrna,  who 
engaged  to  pay  hira  every  requisite 
attention,  till  he  should  depart  for 
Europe  or  for  another  world. 

The  following  day  we  called  to 
see  W ,  but  we  found  that  hu- 
man sympathy  would  soon  cease  for 
him  ;  the  step  of  death  was  already 
on  his  threshold.  The  surgeon  of 
H.  M.  S.  the  Cambrian  had  been  to 
see  him,  but  all  prospect  of  his  sur- 
viving had  fled.  The  fatigue  of  his 
removal  from  the  vessel,  his  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  in  the  boat  whilst 
landing,  and  his  annoyance  at  the  inn, 
seemed  to  have  hurried  down  the 
iew  remaining  sands  of  his  glass  ;  and 
he  felt  himself  that  time  was  drawing 
to  a  close  with  him.  He  was  perfect- 
ly collected,  and,  as  fully  as  he  could, 
was  giving  his  last  directions  to  his 
friend,  who  had  so  generously  at- 
tended him ;  he  spoke  much  of  his 
family,  and  gave  particular  messages 

to  each,    pointing   out  to  R the 

various  little  trinkets  he  wished  to 
send  them  as  dying  memorials  of 
himself  ;  a  ring  which  he  still  wore 
on  his  finger,  and  which  bore  the  in- 
scription   "  To   the  memory  of  my 
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dear  mother,"  he  desired  might  be 
buried  with  him,  together  with  a 
locket  which  was  suspended  from  his 
neck,  and  contained  a  lock  of  raven 
hair :  he  did  not  mention  whose. 
But  words  could  not  paint  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  nor  the 
sad  sublimity  of  his  voice,  when,  for 
the  last  time,  he  feebly  grasped  the 
hand  of  his  afiectionate  friend,  thank- 
ed him  for  all  his  former  kindness, 
and  bade  him  his  last  mortal  farewell; 
he  shortly  after  sank  into  an  appar- 
ently painless  lethargy,  from  which 
he  never  aroused  himself.  It  was 
evening  before  he  died  ;  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind  to  wave  the 
branches  of  the  peach-trees  around 
his  window,  through  which  the  sun- 
beams were  streaming  on  his  death- 
bed, tinged  with  the  golden  dyes  of 
sunset.  It  was  in  a  remote  corner  of 
Smyrna,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the 
calm  silent  progress  of  death ;  the 
Sim  went  down  at  length  behind  the 
hills ;  the  clear  calm  voice  of  the 
Muezzin  from  his  tower,  came  from 
the  distant  city,  and  again  all  was  re- 
pose.    We   approached    the   bed  of 

W ,  but  his  soul  had  bade  adieu 

to  mortality  ;  he  had  expired  but  a 
moment  before,  without  a  sigh  and 
without  a  struggle. 

The  remains  of  poor  W were 

interred  in  the  English  burying- 
ground.  The  few  travellers  at  the 
moment  in  Smyrna  attended, and  the 
Janissaries  of  the  Consul  preceded 
the  coffin,  which  was  borne  by  fouf 
sailors,  covered  with  an  English  en- 
sign. In  a  solitary  corner  of  the 
cemetery,  beside  a  group  of  cypress- 
es, his  grave  was  dug  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  British  hospital ;  and  his 
last  remains  rested  by  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  climate  of  the  Levant.  Mr. 
Arundel,  the  chaplain  to  the  factory, 
read  the  service  of  the  church  over 
his  tomb  ;  and  perhaps  it  never  was 
pronounced  under  more  melancholy 
circumstances,beneath  the  calm  bright 
sky  of  Asia,  on  an  eminence  which 
looked  down  on  the  bustle  of  the 
city,  but  was  far  removed  from  its 
din  and  clamour,  and  disturbed  by  no 
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sound  save  the  sigh  of  his  friend,  the    of  the  clay  on  the  receptacle  of  the 
hum  of  the  glittering  insects  fluttering    wanderer's  dust, 
in  the  sunshine,  and  the  hollow  rattle 
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Forest  bee  hives. 
TT  has  been  long  a  custom  iu  Li- 
-*  vonia,  to  make  cavities  in  the 
trees  of  a  forest,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  rearing  swarms  of  bees. 
Some  proprietors  have  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  such  trees.  Those  which 
are  chosen  for  this  purpose  are  large 
oaks,  firs,  pines,  alders,  &c.  It  is 
found  that  the  pure  air  of  the  higher 
regions  agrees  better  with  the  bees 
than  the  air  of  hives  resting  on  the 
ground,  in  which,  owing  (it  is  pre- 
sumed) to  the  pernicious  exhalations 
of  the  earih,  disease  frequently  makes 
great  ravages. 

Another  advantage  of  this  plan  is, 
that  it  never  becomes  necessary  to 
kill  the  bees ;  and  that  honey  may 
be  taken  at  pleasure,  if  it  can  be 
spared,  during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer, by  simply  removing,  or  unlock- 
ing and  opening  the  slip  of  board 
which  covers  the  longitudinal  open- 
ing in  the  cylinder,  in  the  middle  of 
a  warm  day,  when  most  of  the  bees 
are  out.  This,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
mentioned,  {Encyc.  ofGard.  §  1738) 
we  have  seen  done  every  two  or 
three  days,  for  the  use  of  a  family, 
during  a  residence  of  above  three 
months  in  a  small  Polish  town  on 
the  Russian  frontier. 

SEPARATING    WAX    AND    HONEY    FROM 
THE    COMB, 

When  your  honey  is  cleared  from 
the  comb,  put  your  wax  into  a  coarse 
canvass  bag  along  with  some  peb- 
bles ;  tie  the  bag  up  close,  and  put  it 
into  a  pot,  or  saucepan,  filled  up  with 
water.  Place  the  pot  on  the  fire  ; 
let  it  boil  for  some  hours  ;  then  take 
it  from  the  fire,  and  set  it  in  a  cold 
place.  The  next  day  you  will  find  a 
fine  even  cake  of  wax  floating  on  the 
water,  free  from  all  impurities.  The 
reason  for  putting  pebbles  ia  the  bag 


is  to  keep  it  at  the  bottom  of  thft 
pot ;  otherwise  it  would  rise,  and  at- 
tach itself  to  the  supernatant  cake  of 
wax.  The  water  that  remains  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter ;  and  by  adding  more  honey  (as 
proportion  requires),  it  may  be  used 
for  making  mead. 

The  following  is  a  good  method  of 
separating  the  honey  from  the  comb: 
— When  you  cut  out,  from  an  old 
hive,  the  honeycomb,  put  the  same 
on  fiat  dishes,  or  shallow  wooden 
trays,  made  of  lime  or  willow  wood 
(as  deal  wood,  and  some  others, 
might  give  an  improper  flavour  to  the 
honey,)  and  carry  these  trays  into  a 
room  with  closed  windows,  otherwise 
your  bees  will  find  them  out,  and 
give  you  much  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. Then  with  a  knife  and  fork 
cut  from  the  comb  the  purest,  which 
I  shall  call  No.  1  ;  put  it  into  a  pan, 
and  cut  it  into  small  pieces ;  after 
this,  put  the  above  into  a  coarse 
sieve  (where  the  holes  are  about 
l-14th  part  of  an  inch),  and  let  it  fil- 
ter into  a  pan  set  under  the  sieve. 

The  remaining  honeycomb,  which 
I  shall  call  No.  2,  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  No.  1,  but  will  give 
an  inferior  honey,  in  consequence  of 
the  comb  containing  a  yellow  matter, 
called  bee-bread,  which  the  honey 
dissolves,  and  derives  from  it  a  yel- 
low colour  and  disagreeable  taste. 

I  have  only  to  remark,  that  honey 
from  young  bees  does  not  require 
the  above  assortment,  being  all  white 
and  pure  :  it  is  hence  called  virgin 
honey.  

NEW  INVENTED    TRAVELLING    CAR- 
RIAGE. 

A  n  ingenious  mechanic,  a  white- 
smith named  Woodmason,  of  Dart- 
mouth, Eng.,  has  invented  a  very  su- 
perior travelling  carriage,  calculated 
to  accommodate   four   persons :  its 
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construction  is  simple,  and  intended 
to  be  worked  by  the  hands  and  guid- 
ed by  the  i'eet ;  or  may  be  acted  on 
vice  versa,  one  man,  or  even  a  boy, 
being  enabled  to  impel  it  with  ease 
at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  on 
level  ground  ;  and  up  a  steep  hill, 
without  greater  exertion  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  row  a  small  boat ;  down 
hill  it  is  arted  on  by  a  regulator,  and 
may  be  stopped  at  any  part — even  at 
a  steep  descent. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  ANNUAL 
SUNFLOWER. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  recommend, 
through  the  medium  of  your  useful 
miscellany,  the  cultivation  of  the  an- 
nual sunflower,  as  possessing  the  ad- 
vant.iges  of  furnishing  an  abundance 
of  fodder,  for  cattle,  in  their  leaves. 
When,  also,  they  are  in  bloom,  the 
bees  flock  to  them  to  gather  sweets. 
The  seed  is  valuable  for  feeding 
sheep,  pigs,  &c  ;  it  produces  a  strik- 
ing eftect  on  poultry,  in  occasioning 
them  to  lay  more  eges  than  usual  ; 
the  dry  stalks  burn  well,  and  the 
ashes  afibrd  a  considerable  quantity 
of  alkali. 


SALAMANDERS  AND    SIRENS. 

The  land  Salamander  gave  rise  to 
the  fable  of  living  in  fire,  because, 
when  placed  in  it  he  exudes  a  milky 
juice  which  resists  its  action,  though 
for  a  short  time  only.  What  is  more 
remarkable,  is  a  quality  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  being  able  to  resist  cold, 
and  to  recover  after  having  been  for 
a  long  while  confined  under  the  ice. 
The  name  of  Siren  was  applied  to  a 
species  of  frog  (the  Siren  Lacertina 
of  Linnaeus),  on  account  of  its  "  vox 
cantillans,''^  alluded  to  in  the  Greek 
fable,  as  related  in  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  book  12.  But  it  does  not 
appear,  from  the  most  careful  obser- 
vations of  modern  naturalists,  that 
the  animal  has  any  such  vocal  charm. 


NEW  BLACK  DYE  AND  IN'K. 

A  Mr.  Honig,  of  Vienna,  has  taken 
out  a  patent  for  the  following  process 
for  producing  a  new  black  dye  and 


ink. — Logwood  is  to  be  boiled  seve- 
ral times  in  water,  and  a  little  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash  added  to  the  de- 
coctions ;  the  quantity  being  so  mo- 
derated that  it  shall  not  change  the 
colour  to  blue.  The  stuff"  to  be  dyed, 
which  may  be  either  animal  or  vege- 
table, is  then  to  be  plunged  into  this 
baih  :  as  soon  as  it  is  well  impreg- 
nated with  the  colouring  matter,  it  is 
to  be  withdrawn,  and,  without  beinj; 
exposed  to  the  air,  to  be  introduced 
into  a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  and 
left  there  until  it  acquires  the  desired 
black  hue.  In  preparing  the  ink, 
the  decoction  of  logwood  is  used  in 
place  of  the  infusion  of  galls. 

CHEAP    SWEATING-BATH    AND    PLATE- 
WARMER. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  send  you  the 
description  of  a  cheap,  portable,  and 
eflicient  sweating  bath,  very  useful  ia 
rheumatic  affections,  colds,  &c.  Sup- 
pose the  patient  seated  on  a  wood- 
en padded  stool,  having,  beneath  it, 
in  an  open  tin  case,  resting  upon  iron 
legs,  a  red  hot  brick,  over  which 
hangs,  affixed  to  the  tin  case,  a  small 
reservoir  of  water,  from  whence  a 
cock  within  reach  of  the  patient's 
hand,  lets  a  iew  drops  fall,  at  will, 
from  a  narrow  overhanging  pipe,  up- 
on the  face  of  the  brick. 

Then  suppose  him  shut  in,  all  but 
his  head,  by  an  oblong  inclosure,  say 
three  feet  by  two,  of  coarse  caout- 
chouc, or  other  thick  cloth,  stretched 
upon  four  uprights  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, and,  if  necessary,  kept  apart  by 
horizontal  wires  with  hooks  and  eyes, 
and  having  top  flounces,  or  valances, 
drawn  together  round  the  patient's 
neck,  to  prevent  the  upward  escape 
of  heat ;  if  now  he  gently  turns  the 
cock,  the  water  falling  upon  the 
brick  is  instantly  converted  into  steam 
of  a  high  temperature  (which  may  be 
kept  up  for  half  an  hour),  and,  in  a 
iew  minutes,  copious  perspiration 
comes  on.  The  heat  may  be  still 
lurther  increased,  by  covering  the 
whole  with  a  blanket.  When  not  in 
use,  the  clj)th  and  sticks,  being  rolled 
upon  each  other,  may  be  compressed 
into  a  ycvy  sniail  compass,  and  the 
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remaining  apparatus  will  occupy  lit- 
tle more.  It  would  be  easy,  if  tlic 
patient  is  too  feeble  or  crippled  to 
use  his  own  hand,  to  provide  a  con- 
trivance for  regulating  the  water 
from  the  outside.  The  temperature 
is  instantly  decreased  by  raising  the 
inclosure  a  little. 

The  use  of  the  hot  brick  suggested 
to  me  a  convenient  substitute  for  the 
common  plate-warmer,  which  seldom 
does  its  work  ;  and,  to  do  so,  must 
stand  between  the  fire  and  the  com- 
pany, who  are  thus  robbed  of  their 
comfort.  It  consists  merely  of  an 
iron  closet,  in,  or  immediately  under, 
and  opening  into,  a  warmer,  closed 
on  all  sides,  and  having  a  close  door. 
A  hot  brick  being  introduced  twenty 
minutes  before  dinner,  the  plates  are 
thoroughly  warmed  ;  and  the  addi- 
tional advantage  results  of  having  a 
body  of  heat  transferred  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  there  kept  dur- 
ing dinner. 


SITBSTITUTE  FOR  COFFEE. 

The  seeds  of  foreign  grapes  have 
been  discovered  to  be  an  excellent 
substitute  for  coflee.  When  ))ressed. 
they  first  produce  a  (juantily  of  oil  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  boiled,  furnish 
a  liquid  very  similar  to  that  produced 
from  coffee.  The  practice  has  be- 
come very  general  throughout  Ger- 
many. 

DISCOVERIES  IN  GUNNERY. 

From  numerous  experiments  made 
by  Lieut.  Hehvig,  of  Prussia,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  JBull.  Univ.,  on  the 
velocity  of  cannon-balls,  it  appears 
that  a  light  body,  of  the  same  calibre 
with  the  heaviest  shot,  moves,  at  the 
commencement,  with  much  greater 
velocity  than  the  latter,  equal  charges 
being  used.  He  finds,  also,  that 
small  bodies  move  the  most  prompt' 
ly ;  a  circumstance  which  causes  a 
considerable  deviation  of  the  ball 
when  there  is  sand  or  any  light  body 
within  the  piece  used. 
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A   TALE   OF   THE    PAST   SEASON. 


THE  evening  of  Thursday,  the 
15th  of  February,  1827,  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  spent.  I  was  alone; 
my  heart  beat  lightly  ;  my  pulse  was 
quickened  by  the  exercise  of  the 
morning  ;  my  blood  flowed  freely 
through  my  veins,  as  meeting  with  no 
checks  or  impediments  to  its  current, 
and  my  spirits  were  elated  by  a  mul- 
titude of  happy  remembrances  and 
of  brilliant  hopes.  My  apartments 
looked  delightfully  comfortable,  and 
what  signified  to  me  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  without.  The  rain 
was  pattering  upon  the  sky-light  of 
the  staircase;  the  sharp  east  wind 
was  moaning  angrily  in  the  chimney  ; 
but  as  my  eye  glanced  from  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire  to  the  anv*-" 
pie  folds  of  my  closed  window  cur- 
tains— as  the  hearth-rug  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  my  foot,  vhile,  beat- 
ing time  to  my  own  music,  I  sung  in 
rather  a  louder  tone  than  usual,  my 


favourite  air  of  "  Judy  O'^Flanne- 
gan;^' — the  whistling  of  the  wind, 
and  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  only 
served  to  enhance  in  my  estimation 
the  comforts  of  my  home,  and  in- 
spire a  livelier  sense  of  the  good  for- 
tune which  had  delivered  me  from 
any  evening  engagements.  It  maj 
be  questioned,  whether  there  are  any 
hours  in  this  life,  of  such  unmixed 
enjoyment  as  the  few,  the  very  few, 
which  a  young  bachelor  is  allowed  to 
rescue  from  the  pressing  invitations 
of  those  dear  friends,  who  want  ano- 
ther talking  man  at  their  dinner  ta- 
bles, or  from  those  many  and  wililj- 
devised  entanglements  which  are 
woven  round  him  by  the  hands  of 
inevitable  mothers,  and  preserve  en~ 
tirely  to  himself. — Talk  of  the  plea- 
sure of  repose  !  What  repose  can 
possibly  be  so  sweet,  as  that  which  is 
enjoyed  on  a  disengaged  day  during 
the  laborious  dissipations  of  a  Lon- 
don life  ?— Talk  of  the  delights  of 
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solitude  !  Spirit  of  Zimmerman  ! — 
What  solitude  is  the  imagination  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  so  entirely  de- 
lightful, as  that  which  a  young  un- 
niarrisd  man  possesses  in  his  quiet 
lodging,  with  his  easy  chair  and  his 
dressing-gown,  his  beef-steak  and  his 
whisky  and  water,  his  nap  over  an 
old  poem  or  a  new  novel,  and  the 
intervening  despatch  of  a  world  of 
little  neglected  matters,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  occur  to  recollection 
between  the  break  of  the  stanzas 
or  the  incidents  of  the  story  ?  Men 
— married  men — may  expatiate,  if 
they  will,  in  good  polished  sentences, 
on  the  delights  of  their  fire-sides,  and 
the  gay  cheerfulness  of  their  family 
circles  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm, that  we,  in  our  stale  of  single 
blessedness,  possess  not  only  all  the 
sweets  of  our  condition,  but  derive 
more  solid  advantages  from  matriiuo- 
ny  itself,  than  any  of  these  solemn 
eulogists  of  their  own  happiness  can 
dare  to  pretend  to  derive  from  it. 
We  have  their  dinners,  without  the 
expense  of  them  ;  we  have  their  par- 
ties, without  the  fatigue  of  those 
interminable  domestic  discussions 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  ;  we  share  the 
gay  and  joyous  summer  of  their 
homes,  when  they  are  illuminated  for 
company,  and  escape  the  interven- 
ing winter  of  darkness  and  economy  ; 
we  are  welcomed  with  all  the  plate, 
the  glittering  dinner  service,  and  the 
wine,  that  is  produced,  on  rare  oc- 
casions, from  recondite  binns,  and 
are  most  mercifully  delivered  from 
the  infliction  of  the  ordinary  Wedg- 
wood dishes,  and  the  familiar  port 
and  sherry  ;  we  are  presented  to  the 
lady  when  her  smiles  never  fail  to 
radiate,  and  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  children  when  adorned  in 
their  smooth  hair  and  shining  faces, 
in  their  embroidered  frocks  and  their 
gentlest  behaviour ;  and,  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  sunny  calm,  the  hal- 
cyon hours  of  the  establishment,  we 
depart  before  the  unreal  and  transito- 
ry delusion  is  dispersed,  and  leave 
the  husband  to  contemplate  the  less 
brilliant  changes  of  the  lady's  count©' 


nance  and  temper,  and  to  maintain  a 
single  combat  against  the  boisterous 
perversities  of  her  oflspring.  It  is 
certainly  a  most  desirable  thing,  that 
all  those  persons  who  are  blest  with 
large  houses  and  good  cooks,  should 
marry ;  for  1  do  not  understand  how 
they  can  otherwise  hope  to  achieve 
any  very  good  balls,  or  even  any 
tolerable  dinners.  If  houses  are  to 
be  opened  with  effect,  there  must  be 
a  mistress  ;  and  it  is  therefore  abso- 
lutely incumbent  on  all  public-spirit- 
ed persons,  who  have  the  real  good 
of  society  at  heart,  to  provide  their 
establishment  with  so  essential  a 
member.  But  marriage  is  an  act  of 
generous  self-devotion  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  circle  among  whom  we 
move, —  a  sacrifice  of  personal  ad- 
vantage made  to  attain  the  power  of 
being  gracefully  hospitable  to  our 
friends  ;  for  it  is  established  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  we  single  persons  en- 
joy the  cream  and  quintessence  of 
matrimonial  felicity,  and  that  wives 
and  husbands  possess  a  painful  mo- 
nopoly of  its  tumults  and  its  distrac- 
tions, its  anxieties  and  its  restraints. 
Then  again  with  regard  to  Home  : — • 
I  don't  believe  that  any  individual  in 
existence  knows  what  a  really  com- 
fortable home  is — the  quiet — the  con- 
sideration— the  uninterruptibility — 
the  easy  chair  drawn  parallel  with  the 
fire-place — the  undisputed  right  of 
sitting  with  a  foot  on  either  nob — the 
lamp  arranged  to  suit  the  level  of  his 
own  eye — the  careless  luxury  result- 
ing from  an  exclusive  appropriation 
of  all  the  convenience  of  an  apart- 
ment— No  n>an  can  be  really  chcz 
soi — can  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  accommodation  afforded  by 
his  own  house,  and  fire-side,  and 
furniture,  and  presume  to  exercise 
the  right  of  a  master  over  them,  un- 
less he  be  independent  of  the  fetters 
of  wedlock. 

In  the  other  case,  if  he  attempt  to 
put  himself  at  his  ease,  his  conscience 
upbraids  him  of  selfishness  :  he  can't 
draw  a  fo  ^rtool  near  him,  without 
feeling  his  h  -^.sibility  disturbed  by 
the  apprehension  of  interfering  with 
the  comforts  of  another.    No  man,  I 
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repeat  it,  can  be  in  the  entire  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  unless  lie  be  a  young, 
unmarried  man,  with  an  attached 
elderly  valet  to  wait  upon  him, — I 
am  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  this 
fact,  that  nothing  on  earth  but  my 
love  for  you,  Maria,  could  persuade 
me  to  relinquish  "  mi/  unhoused ,  free 
condition.^''  Nothing  but  my  adora- 
tion of  such  a  union  of  various  beau- 
ties, and  almost  incongruous  mental 
accomplishments, could  have  induced 
me  to  abandon  my  present  state  of 
luxurious  independence;  but,  under 
my  peculiar  and  most  favoured  cir- 
cumstances, I  only  pass  from  a  low- 
er to  a  higher  degree  of  happiness  : 
True,  the  idle,  the  downy,  the  some- 
what ignominious  gratifications  of 
celibacy  are  sacrificed  ;  but  they  are 
exchanged  for  the  pure  and  dignified 
enjoyment  of  labouring  to  secure  an 
angel's  happmess,  beneath  the  cheer- 
ing influence  of  her  exhilarating 
smiles. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that 
hastily  passed  along  my  mind,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday  the  15th  of 
February,  1827,  as  I  sat  with  a  vo- 
lume of  the  Tor-Hill  m  my  hand,  in 
the  back  drawing-room  of  my  lodg- 
ings in  Conduit-street.  It  was  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My 
dinner,  was  just  removed.  It  had  left 
me  with  that  gay  complacency  of 
disposition,  and  irrepressible  propen- 
sity to  elocution,  which  result  from  a 
satisfied  appetite,  and  an  undisturbed 
digestion.  My  sense  of  contentment 
became  more  and  more  vigorous  and 
confirmed,  as  I  cast  my  eye  around 
my  apartment,  and  contemplated  my 
well-filled  book  case,  and  the  many 
articles  of  convenience  with  which  I 
had  contrived  to  accommodate  my 
nest  ;  till,  at  length,  the  emotions  of 
satisfaction  became  too  strong  to  be 
restrained  within  the  bonds  of  silence, 
and  announced  themselves  in  the 
following  soliloquy  : — 

"  What  capital  coals  these  are  ! — 
There's  nothing  in  the  world  so 
cheering — so  enlivening-  t^s  a  good, 
hot,  blazing,  sea-coal  gw'hi — I  broke 
a  large  lump  into  fr,ifS"'\jits  with  the 
poker,  as  1  spoke.-4  -I's  all  mighty 


fine,"  I  continued,  "  for  us  travellers 
to  harangue  the  ignorant  on  the  beau- 
ty of  foreign  cities,  on  their  buildings 
without  dust,  and  their  skies  without 
a  cloud  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  like 
to  see  a  dark,  thick,  heavy  atmos- 
phere, hanging  over  a  town.  It 
forewarns  a  traveller  of  his  approach 
to  the  habitations,  the  business,  and 
the  comforts  of  his  civilized  fellow- 
creatures.  It  gives  an  air  of  gran- 
deur, and  importance,  and  mystery, 
to  the  scene :  It  conciliates  our  re- 
spect :' We  know  that  there  must  be 
some  fire  where  there  is  so  much 
smother  : — While,  in  those  bright, 
shining,  smokeless  cities,  whenever 
the  sun  shines  upon  them, one's  eyes 
are  put  out  by  the  glare  of  their 
white  walls  ;  and  when  it  does  not 
shine  ! — why,  in  the  winter,  there's 
no  resource  left  for  a  man  but  hope- 
less and  shivering  resignation,  witli 
their  wide,  windy  chimneys,  and  their 
damp,  crackling,  hissing,  sputtering, 
tantalizing  fagots." — I  confirmed  ray 
argument  in  favour  of  our  metropoli- 
tan obscurity  by  another  stroke  of 
the  poker  against  the  largest  frag- 
ment of  the  broken  coal ;  and  then 
letting  fall  my  weapon,  and  turning 
my  back  to  the  fire,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Certainly — there's  no  kind  of  fur- 
niture like  books  : — nothing  else  can 
afford  one  an  equal  air  of  comfort 
and  habitability. — Such  a  resource 
too  ! — A  man  never  feels  alone  in  a 
library, — He  lives  surrounded  by 
companions,  who  stand  ever  obedi- 
ent to  his  call,  coinciding  with  every 
caprice  of  temper,  and  harmonising 
with  every  turn  and  disposition  of 
the  mind, — Yes  :  I  love  my  books  : 
— They  are  my  friends — my  counsel- 
lors— my  companions. — Yes  ;  I  have 
a  real  personal  attachment,  a  very 
tender  regard,  for  my  books." 

I  thrust  my  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  my  dressing-gown,  which,  by  the 
by,  is  far  the  handsomest  piece  of  old 
brocade  I  have  ever  seen, — a  large 
running  jiattern  of  gold  hollyhocks, 
with  silver  stalks  and  leaves,  upon 
a  rich,  deep.  Pompadour-coloured 
ground, — and,  walking  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  my  room,  I 
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♦coutiuued, — f' There  never  was,  there 
never  can  have  been,  so  happy  a  fel- 
low as  myself  !  What  on  earth  have 
I  to  wish  for  more  ?  Maria  adores 
me — I  adore  Maria.  To  be  sure, 
she's  detained  at  Brighton  ;  but  I 
hear  from  her  regularly  every  morn- 
ing by  the  post,  and  we  are  to  be 
united  for  life  in  a  fortnight.  Who 
was  ever  so  blest  in  his  love  ?  Then 
again  John  Fraser — my  old  school- 
fellow !  I  don't  believe  there's  any 
thing  in  the  world  he  would  not  do 
for  me.  I'm  sure  there's  no  living 
thing  that  he  loves  so  much  as  my- 
self, except,  perhaps,  his  old  uncle 
Simon,  and  his  black  mare," 

I  had  by  this  time  returned  to  the 
firepace,  and,  reseating  myself,  be- 
gan to  apostrophize  my  magnificent 
black  Newfoundland,  who,  having 
partaken  of  my  dinner,  was  follow- 
ing the  advice  and  example  of  Aber- 
neihy,  and  sleeping  on  the  rug,  as  it 
digested. — "  And  you,  too,  '.y  old 
Neptune,  arn't  you  the  best  and 
handsomest  dog  in  t!ie  universe  ?" 

Neptune  finding  himself  addres- 
sed, awoke  leisurely  from  his  slum- 
bers, and  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine 
with  an  affirmative  expression. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  you  are  ;  and  a 
capital  swimmer  too  ?" 

Neptune  raised  his  head  from  the 
rug,  and  beat  the  ground  with  his 
tail,  first  to  the  right  hand,  and  then 
to  the  left. 

"  And  is  he  not  a  fine  faithful  fel- 
low ?  And  does  he  not  love  his  mas- 
ter ?" 

Neptune  rubbed  his  head  against 
my  hand,  and  concluded  the  conver- 
sation, by  again  sinking  into  repose. 

"  That  dog's  a  philosopher,"  I 
said  ;  ''  He  never  says  a  word  more 
than  is  necessary  : — Then,  again,  not 
only  blest  in  love  and  friendship,  and 
my  dog  ;  but  what  luck  it  was  to  sell, 
and  in  these  times  too,  that  old,  lum- 
bering house  of  my  father's,  with  its 
bleak,  bare,  hilly  acres  of  chalk  and 
stone,  for  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  have  the  money  paid  down, 
on  the  very  day  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded. By  the  by,  though,  I  had 
foigot : — I    may    as    well    write    to 


Messrs.  Drax  and  Drayton  about  that 
money,  and  order  them  to  pay  it  im- 
mediately in  to  Coutts's, — mighty 
honest  people  and  all  that :  but  faitft 
no  solicitors  should  be  trusted  or 
tempted  too  far.  It's  a  foolish  way, 
at  any  time,  to  leave  money  in  other 
people's  hands — in  any  body's  hands 
— and  I'll  write  about  it  at  once." 

As  I  said,  so  I  did.  I  wrote  my 
commands  to  Messrs.  Drax  and  Dray- 
ton, to  pay  my  eighty  thousand 
pounds  into  Coutts's ;  and  after  de- 
siring that  my  note  might  be  forward- 
ed to  them,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  I  took  my  candle,  and  ac- 
companied by  Neptune,  who  always 
keeps  watch  by  night  at  my  chamber 
door,  proceeded  to  bed,  as  the  watch- 
man was  calling"past  twelve  o'clock," 
beneath  my  window. 

It  is  indisputably  very  beneficial  for 
a  man  to  go  to  bed  thus  early  ;  it  se- 
cures him  such  pleasant  dreams. 
The  visions  that  filled  my  imagina- 
tion during  sleep,  were  not  of  a  less 
animated  nature  than  those  of  my 
waking  lucubrations.  I  dreamt,  that 
it  was  day-break  on  my  wedding 
morning;  that  I  was  dressed  in  white 
satin  and  silver  lace,  to  go  and  be 
married ;  that  Maria,  seated  in  a 
richly  painted  and  gilt  sedan  chair, 
was  conveyed  to  the  church  by  the 
parson  and  clerk,  who  wore  white 
favours  in  their  wigs,  and  large  nose- 
gays in  the  breasts  of  their  canoni- 
cals ;  that  hands  were  joined  by  Hy- 
men in  person,  who  shook  his  torch 
over  our  heads  at  the  altar,  and 
danced  a  pas  dc  deuz  with  the  bride 
down  the  middle  of  Regent  Street,  as 
we  returned  in  procession  from  St. 
James's;  that  I  walked  by  the  side 
of  Neptune,  who  was,  in  some  un- 
accountable manner,  identified  with 
my  friend  John  Fraser,  and  acted  as 
father  of  the  bride,  and  alarmed  me 
in  tiie  midst  of  the  ceremony  by 
whispering  in  niy  ear,  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  order  any  breakfast  for 
the  |)arty  ;  that  on  returning  to  my 
house,  which  appeared  to  be  the  pa- 
vilion of  Brighton,  1  found  a  quaiili- 
ty  of  money  bags,  full  of  sovereigns, 
each    marked  'jS 80,000,  ranged  in 
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rows  on  a  marble  table  ;  that  I  was 
beginning  to  empty  them  at  the  feet 
of  the  bride  with  an  appropriate  com- 
pliment— when  my  dream  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  hasty  en- 
trance of  my  valet,  who  stood  pale 
and  trembling  by  my  bed-side,  and 
informed  me,  with  an  agitated  voice, 
that  he  had  carried  my  note,  as  or- 
dered, to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Drax 
&  Drayton,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Drax  ; 
but  that  Mr.  Drayton  had  decamped 
during  the  night,  taking  awav  with 
him  my  £80,000,  and  £500  'of  his 
partner's  ! 

I  was  horror-struck  ! — I  was  ruin- 
ed ! — What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
clock  had  not  yet  struck  ten,  but, 
early  as  it  was,  I  was  determined  to 
rise  immediately,  and  see  Drax  my- 
self upon  the  subject.  In  an  instant 
— in  less  than  an  hour — I  was  dress- 
ed, and  on  my  way  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Twenty  minutes  after,  I  stood  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Drax. 

He  appeared  before  me,  among 
the  last  of  the  pig-tails,  with  his  pow- 
dered head,  his  smooth  black  silk 
stockings,  and  his  polished  shoes, 
the  very  same  immutable  Mr.  Drax 
whom  I  had  remembered  as  a  quiz 
from  the  earliest  days  of  my  child- 
hood. There  he  stood,  in  the  same 
attitude,  in  the  same  dress,  the  same 
man  of  respectability,  calculation, 
and  arrangement,  that  my  f;ither  had 
always  represented  to  me  as  the 
model  of  an  attorney,  but  with  a 
look  of  bewildered  paleness,  as  plac- 
ed suddenly  in  a  situation  where  his 
respectability  became  doubtful,  his 
calculations  defeated,  and  all  his  ar- 
rangements discomposed. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Luttrell  !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Lionel  Lut- 
trell,you've  received  intimation,  then, 
of  this  most  extraordinary  occur- 
rence;— what  will  the  world  think.? 
— what  will  they  say  ? — The  house 
of  Drax  and  Drayton  ! — Such  a  long 
established,  such  a  respectable  house ! 
—  and  one  of  the  partners — Mr. 
Drayton,  I  mean — to  abscond  !" 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Drax,  but  think  of  my 
eighty  thousand  pounds  !" 


"  Sir,  when  they  told  me  that  Mr 
Drayton  was  gone,  I  could  not  be 
lieve  it  to  be  a  fact ;  it  seemed  a 
circumstance  that  no  evidence  could 
establish.  Sir,  he  always  had  opened 
that  door,  precisely  at  ten  o'clock, 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  for 
these  last  five-and-twenty  years  ;  and 
I  felt  satisfied  that  when  ten  o'clock 
came,  he  would  certainly  arrive." 

"  Very  probably,  sir  ;  but  youi 
expectations  were  deceived  ;  and 
what  am  I  to  do,  to  recover  my  mo- 
ney ?" 

"  If  you'll  believe  me,  as  a  man 
of  business,  Mr.  Lionell  Luttrell,  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  to  give 
him  up  as  lost,  till  the  Lincoln's-Inn 
clock  had  struck  the  quarter " 

"  But,  Mr.  Drax,  my  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  ! — if  they  are  not  re- 
gained, I'm  ruined  for  ever  !" 

"  Went  away,  sir,  without  leaving 
the  slightest  instruction  where  he 
might  be  met  with,  or  where  his  let- 
ters might  be  sent  after  him  ! — A 
most  extraordinary  proceeding  !" 

"  You'll  drive  me  mad,  Mr.  Drax, 
Let  me  implore  you  to  inform  me 
what's  to  be  done  about  my  money  ?" 

"  Your  money,  Mr.  Lionel  Lut- 
trell ? — here  has  the  same  patty  tak- 
en off  with  him  £500  of  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  house  ; — all  the 
loose  cash  we  had  in  our  banker's 
hands; — drew  a  draught  for  the  whole 
amount;  appropriated  it  to  himself ; 
and  never  took  the  ordinary  measure 
of  leaving  me  a  memorandum  of  the 
transaction  ! — Why,  sir,  I  might  have 
drawn  a  bill  this  very  morning — 
many  things  less  improbable  occur — • 
and  might  have  had  my  draught  re- 
fused acceptance  !" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Drax,  this  torture  will  be 
the  death  of  me. — Sir, — sir, — I'm 
ruined,  and  I'm  going  to  be  married  !" 

"  A  most  unfortunate  event. — But, 
Mr.  Luttrell,  you  gay  young  men  of 
fashion  at  the  west  end,  cannot  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  part- 
ner and  a  man  of  business. — My  si- 
tuation  " 

"  Your's  !  Oh,  sir,  my  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds! — my  whole  fortune  ! — 
Think  what  my  condition  is." 
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"  Here  am  I  left  entirely  alone, 
unsupported,  in  the  very  niiddle  of 
term  time,  and  with  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  business  on  my  hands  as  it 
is  quite  perplexing  to  think  of, — 
Why,  Mr.  Lionel,  there's  more  to 
be  got  through  than  any  two  ordina- 
ry men  could  accomplish  ;  and  how 
is  it  possible  that  I  should  work  my 
way  through  it  by  myself. — So  in- 
considerate of  Mr.  Drayton  V 

Tortured  beyond  bearing,  incapa- 
ble of  listening  any  longer  to  the  la- 
mentations of  Mr.  Drax,  and  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  too  mucli  en- 
grossed by  the  perplexities  of  his 
own  affan-s,  to  yield  any  attention  to 
my  distresses,  I  seized  my  hat,  and 
hastily  departed,  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  the  advice  and  consolation  I  re- 
quired. 

"  I'll  go  to  John  Fraser,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  "  he's  always  sensible,  al- 
ways right,  a' ways  kind.  He'll  feel 
for  me,  at  all  events  :  He'll  suggest 
what  steps  are  best  to  be  taken  in 
this  most  painful  emergency." 

Upon  this  determination  I  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  act,  and  hasten- 
ed toward  Rejient  Street  wiih  the  ra- 
pidity of  o.'ie  who  feels  impatient  of 
every  second  that  elapses  between 
the  conception  and  the  execution  ot 
his  purpose.  As  I  was  pressing  for- 
ward on  my  hurried  way,  my  thoughts 
absorbed  in  the  anxiety  of  the  mo- 
ment, nnd  my  sight  dazzled  by  the 
rapidity  of  my  movements,  and  the 
confused  succession  of  the  passing 
objects,  I  was  checked  in  my  course 
by  Edward  Burrell — the  Pet  of  the 
Dandies — '•  Stop,  Lionel,  my  dear 
fellow,  stop. — I  want  to  congratulate 
you." 

"  Congratulate  me ! — Upon  what  ?" 

"  On  your  appointment :  Inspect- 
ing Postman  for  the  district  of  St. 
Ann's,  Soho  ; — Of  course  you're  he 
— none  but  personages  of  such  elevat- 
ed station  could  be  justified  in  using 
such  velocity  of  movement,  and  in 
running  over  so  many  innocent  foot 
passengers," 

"  Nonsense  ! — Don't  stop  me  ! — 
I've  just  heard  of  the  greatest  imagin- 
able   misfortune.     Drayton,   my  al- 
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torney,  has  decamped,  Heaven  only 
knows  to  what  country,  and  carried 
off  the  whole  of  my  fortune." 

"  Oh  !  indeed  ! — So  you're  one 
upon  the  innumerable  list  of  bank- 
rupts ! — A  failure  !  a  complete  fail- 
ure  ! — Don't  be  angry,  Lionel  ;  I  al- 
ways said  you  were  rather  a  failure  : 
—  And  so  now  the  attorney  man — 
what's  his  name  ? — has  absconded 
and  ruined  you  for  life  by  his  suc- 
cessful speculation  in  hops." 

The  Pet  of  the  Dandies  walked  off, 
laughing  as  immoderately  as  a  pro- 
fessed Exclusive  ever  dares  to  laujh. 
It  had  made  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  pun  : — That  is,  I  suppose,  I  liare 
say  the  sentence  is  capable  of  some 
quibbling  interpretation.  The  words 
are  unintelligible,  unless  they  con- 
tain a  pun  : — Whenever  I  hear  one 
man  talk  nonsense,  and  find  others 
laugh,  I  invariably  conclude  that  he 
is  punning  ;  and  if  the  last  parting 
words  of  Edward  Biurell  really  do 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  this  vulgar  kind 
of  solecism,  the  puppy  was  more 
than  indemnified  for  the  distresses  of 
his  friend,  as  any  punster  would  ne- 
cessarily be,  by  the  opportunity  of 
hitching  a  joke  upon  them. — "  It  will 
not  be  so  with  you,  John  Fraser  !'^ 
I  muttered  to  myself;  and  in  a  few 
seconds  I  rapt  at  the  door  of  his 
lodgings  in  Regent  Street, 

They  detained  me  an  age  in  the 
street — I  rapt  and  rapt  again,  and 
then  I  rang,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  a  stupid-looking,  yellow-haired, 
sleamy  maid-servant,  in  a  dirty  lace- 
cap,  issued  from  the  scullery,  vvipiug 
her  crimson  arms  in  her  check  apron 
to  answer  the  summons. 

"  Is  Mr,  Fraser  at  home  ?"  I  de- 
manded, in  a  voice  of  somewhat  an- 
gry impatience, 

"  Mr.  Fraser  at  home  ? — No,  sir, 
he  an't," 

"  Where's  he  gone  to  ?" 

"  Where's  he  gone  to  ?"  rejoined 
the  girl,  in  a  low  drawling  voice — 
"  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  can't  tell,  not  I." 

"  Is  his  servant  in  the  way  ?" 

"  Is  his  servant  in  the  way  ? — No, 
sir  ;  the  other  gentleman's  gone 
too." 
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"  His  servant  ^one  with  him  ? — 
Why,  how  did  they  go  ?'" 

"  How  did  they  go  ? — Why,  in  a 
post-chay  and  four,  to  be  sure — they 
sent  for  him  from  Newman's." 

"  Heavens  !  how  provoking  ! — 
Did  they  start  early  ?" 

"  Start  early  ?  no,  to  be  sure,  they 
started  very  late  ;  as  soon  as  ever 
master  came  home  from  dining  in 
Russell  Square." 

"  Russell  Square  !  what  the  devil 
should  John  Fraser  do  dining  in  Rus- 
sell Square  ! — How  very  distress- 
ing !" 

"  Master  came  home  two  hours 
before  Mr.  Robert  expected  him,  and 
ordered  four  horses  to  be  got  ready 
directly." 

"  Indeed  !  What  can  possibly  have 
happened  ?" 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Oh,  Mr. 
Robert  told  us  all  about  what  had 
happened ;  says  he,  '  my  master's 
great  friend,  Mr.  Luttrell,  is  clean 
ruined  ;  his  lawyer  man's  run  off  with 
all  his  money.  Master's  in  a  great 
quandary  about  it,'  says  Mr.  Robert, 
'  and  so  I  suppose,'  says  he,  '  that 
master  and  I  am  going  out  of  town  a 
little  while  to  keep  clear  of  the 
mess.'  " 

"  Merciful  God  !  and  can  such 
cold-hearted  treachery  really  be  !" 

"  And  so,"  continued  the  girl,  per- 
fectly regardless  of  my  vehement  eja- 
culation, "  and  so  I  told  Mr,  Robert 
I  hoped  iuck  would  go  with  them  ; 
for  you  know,  sir,  it's  all  very  well 
to  have  friends  and  such  like,  as  long 
as  they've  got  every  thing  comfort- 
able about  them ;  but  when  they're 
broke  up,  or  any  thing  of  that,  why, 
then  it's  another  sort  of  matter,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  meddle  or  make 
in  their  concerns." 

The  girl  was  a  perfect  philosopher 
upon  the  true  Hume  and  Rochefou- 
cault  principles.  She  continued  to 
promulge  her  maxims  in  the  same 
low,  monotonous,  cold,  languid  vein  ; 
but  I  did  not  remain  to  prcfif  by 
them.  I  hurried  away  to  conceal 
my  sorrow  and  my  disappointment  in 
the  privacy  of  those  apartments, 
where  on  the  preceding  evening,  sur- 


rounded by  so  many  comforts,  I  had 
proudly,  perhaps  too  proudly,  con- 
templated ray  stock  of  happiness,  and 
had  al  large  expatiated  on  my  m.m) 
deceitful  topics  of  self-gratulation. 
How  miserably  was  ihat  stock  of  hap- 
piness now  impaired  !  But,  hopeful 
as  I  am  by  nature,  my  sanguine  tem- 
perament still  triumphed  ;  and  as  I 
ascended  the  staircase  to  my  apart- 
ment, Maria's  image  presented  it- 
self in  smiles  to  my  imagination,  and 
I  repeated  to  myself,  "  My  fortune's 
gone  !  My  friend  has  deserted  me  ! 
But  Maria  !  thou,  dearest,  still  re- 
main'st  to  me.  I'll  tranquillize  my 
mind  by  the  sweet  counsel  of  your 
daily  letter,  and  then  proceed  to  de- 
liberate and  act  for  myself."  I  knew 
that  the  post  must  by  this  time  have 
arrived. 

1  approached  the  table  where  my 
cards  and  letters  were  constantly  de- 
posited—but no  letter  was  there.  I 
could  not  believe  my  eyes ; — I  rung 
and  asked  for  my  letters — none  had  | 
arrived  during  my  absence  frora 
home.  "  Had  the  post  gone  by  ?"— - 
"  Yes,  many  an  hour  ago,"  Tt  was 
too  true,  then. — even  Maria  was  per- 
fidious to  mv  misfortunes.  This  was 
the  severest  blow  of  all.  This  1 
could  not  have  anticipated.  My 
heart  was  full,  brim-full  of  sorrow 
before  ;  and  this  addition  of  disap- 
pointment made  it  overflow.  Any 
man  who  has  a  keen  susceptibility  of 
madness  and  injury — I  need  not 
have  written  a  keen  susceptibility  of 
madness,  for  the  sense  of  wrong  is 
always  proportioned  to  the  sense  of 
benefit — Gratitude  and  resentment 
are  always,  I  believe,  commensurate 
in  the  character  ;  and  he  who  is 
easily  touched  by  the  attentions  of 
those  he  loves,  will  be  as  readily  af- 
fected by  their  neglect  ; — but,  how- 
ever, any  man  who  is  keenly  sensi- 
ble of  unkindness,  will  comprehend 
the  efiect  produced  upon  my  mind  by 
the  absence  of  my  expected,  my  ac- 
customed letter.  The  cause  of  my 
distrust  was  apparently  slight — pos- 
sibly accidental ;  but,  occurring  at 
such  a  time,  it  fell  with  all  the  wei<iht 
of  a  last  and  consummating  calamity 
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on  one  who  was  already  overthrown. 
Oh  !  how  weak — how  childish — how 
foolish  are  we,even  the  wisest  of  us  all, 
in  moments  such  as  these  !  I  clenched 
nty  teeth  ;  starapt  upon  the  floor  ;  I 
tossed  ahout  my  arms  with  the  vain 
and  objectless  passion  of  an  angry 
child.  My  dog,  amazed  at  the  violence 
of  my  gesticulation,  fixed  his  large 
dark  eyes  upon  me,  and  stared  with 
Hstonishmen  ,  as  well  he  might,at  the 
agitated  pission  of  his  master.  I 
saw,  or  imagined  I  Saw,  an  expres- 
sion of  tenderness  and  commisera- 
tion in  his  looks  ;  and,  in  an  agony 
of  tears — don't  laugh  at  me,  for  in 
the  same  situation,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  you  probably  would 
have  done  the  same — f  flung  myself 
down  on  the  floor  by  his  side,  ex- 
claiming, "  Yes,  Neptune,  everything 
on  earth  has  forsaken  me  but  you — 
my  fortune — my  friend,  my  love — 
with  my  fortune  ;  and  you,  you 
alone,  my  good,  old  faithful  dog,  are 
constant  to  me  in  the  hour  of  my  af- 
fliction !" — I  started  up  and  paced 
my  apartment  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  wide  and  hurried  strides, 
fevered  with  the  rapid  succession  of 
painful  events,  bewildered  in  mind, 
afilicted  at  heart,  perplexed  in  the 
extreme  ! — There  was  no  place  in 
my  thoughts  for  the  future  ;  I  was 
absorbed  wholly  in  the  present:  1 
was  careless  of  the  loss  of  my  patri- 
mony.— It  was  gone  ;  and  I  willing- 
ly resigned  it.  My  distracted  fan- 
cy began  to  view  the  robbery  rather 
as  a  benefit  than  an  injury.  It  had 
revealed  to  me  in  time  the  baseness 
of  the  world,  the  fallacy  of  human 
attachments,  the  inconstancy  of  wo- 
man, the  treachery  of  man.  I  had, 
in  one  morning,  learnt  that  the  world 
is  a  lie ;  and  love  a  name  ;  and 
friendship  a  cheat.  The  lesson  had 
indeed  been  dearly  bought  by  the 
exchange  of  affluence  for  poverty  ; 
but  in  the  despair  and  bitterness  of 
my  abandonment,  I  should  have 
scorned  to  purchase  it  at  an  inferior 
price. — It  was  worth  all,  and  more 
than  I  had  given  for  it. — I  felt  grate- 
ful to  Drayton  foi  the  act  of  fraud 
which  had  in  a  moment  rendered  mc 


thus  indigent  and  wise  :  I  would  not 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  wealth 
he  had  purloined. — That  wealth,  as 
I  looked  down  upon  it  from  the 
heights  of  my  passion,  seemed  to 
dwindle  into  an  inconsiderable  speck, 
and  was  disdained  as  a  mere  noxious 
bait  for  falsehood  and  duplicity  : 
"  Let  him,"  I  ejaculated,  "  let  him 
keep  my  money  ! — let  it  attract  to- 
wards him,  as  it  did  towards  n)yself, 
lying  smiles  and  artificial  tenderness  ; 
let  him,  as  I  have  done,  fix  his  heart 
upon  the  beautiful  deceptions  which 
his  affluence  shall  conjure  up  around 
hm;  let  him  be  robbed  as  I  have 
been  ;  let  him,  as  I  have  done,  de- 
tect the  error  of  the  illusions  that  had 
delighted  him  ;  and  then  let  him 
cur*e  the  perfidious,  the  ungrateful 
wretches  that  had  deceived  him,  as 
I  now  do  curse  those  that  have  in- 
jured me."  How  inconsistent  are 
the  thoughts  and  actions,  the  words 
and  the  sentiments  of  man  ! — Never 
was  I  conscious  of  so  deep  a  feeling 
of  tenderness  as  that  which  flowed 
from  my  soul  towards  the  beings  I 
was  denouncing,  at  the  very  moment 
these  expressions  of  passionate  indig- 
nati^'U  were  issuing  from  my  lips. 

Impelled  by  that  restlessness  of 
body  which  results  from  the  agitatioij 
of  tlie  mind, I  took  up  my  hat,  called 
Neptune  to  follow  me,  and  prepared 
to  seek  abroad  that  distraction  for  my 
grief,  which  could  not  be  found  in 
the  quiet  of  my  home.  In  leaving 
the  room,  my  eye  accidentally  glanc- 
ed toward  my  pistols.  My  hand 
was  on  the  lock  of  the  door.  I  per- 
ceived that  to  approach  the  place 
where  they  lay,  was  like  tempting 
Hell  to  tempt  me;  but  a  thought 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  to  die 
were  to  punish  the  unworthy  authors 
of  my  sorrow — were  to  strike  im- 
perishable remorse  to  the  hearts  of 
Maria  and  of  John  ; — and  I  took  the 
pistols  with  mc,  muttering,  as  I  con- 
cealed them  in  my  breast,  "  Perhaps 
I  may  want  them." 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  wandering 
through  back  and  retired  streets,  with 
no  other  motive  to  direct  me  than 
the    necessity    of  locomotion,  I,   at 
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lens^th,  found  myself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  at  no  groat  distance 
from  Westminster  Bridge.  INIy  boat 
was  ke()t  near  this  place  :  On  the 
water,  I  should  be  delivered  from  all 
appreliension  of  observing  eyes. — I 
should  be  alone  with  my  sorrow ; 
and,  unfavourable  as  the  season  and 
the  weather  were,  I  proceeded  to  the 
sppt  where  my  boat  was  moored. — 
"Bad  time  for  boating,  Mr.  Luttrell," 
said  Finer,  who  had  tiie  charge  of 
my  wherry  ;  "  it's  mortal  cold,  and 
there's  rain  getting  out  there  to  the 
windward."  But  careless  of  his 
good-natured  remonstrances,  I  seized 
the  oars  impatiently  from  his  hand 
and  proceeded,  in  angry  silence,  to 
the  boat.  I  pushed  her  off,  and 
rowed  rapidly  up  the  river  towards 
Chelsea,  with  Neptune  lying  at  my 
feet.  When  I  thus  found  myself 
alone  upon  the  water,  with  none  to 
know,  or  mark,  or  overhear  me,  my 
grief,  breaking  through  all  the  re- 
straints that  had  confined  it  as  long 
as  I  was  exposed  to  the  inspection  of 
my  fellnw  creatures,  discharged  it- 
self in  vehement  exclamations  of  in- 
dignant passion.  "Fool  ! — Idiot  that 
I  was  to  trust  them  ! — Nothing  on 
earth  shall  ever  induce  me  now  to 
look  upon  them  again.  Oh,  Maria  ! 
I  should  have  thought  it  happiness 
enough  to  have  died  for  you  ;  and  you 
to  desert  me — to  fall  away  from  me 
too,  at  the  moment  when  a  single 
smile  of  yours  might  have  indemni- 
fied me  for  all  the  wrongs  of  fortune, 
all  the  treachery  of  friendship  !  As 
to  Fraser,  men  are  all  alike, — selfish 
by  nature,  habit,  education.  They 
are  trained  to  baseness,  and  he  is  the 
wisest  man  who  becomes  earliest  ac- 
quainted with  suspicion.  He  is  the 
happiest,  who,  scorning  their  hollow 
demonstrations  of  attachment,  con- 
strains every  sympathy  of  his  nature 
within  the  close  imprisonment  of  a 
cold  and  unparticipating  selfishness; 
but  I'll  be  revenged.  Fallen  as  I 
am — sunk — impoverished — ^despised 
as  Lionel  Luttrell  may  be,  the  perfidi- 
ous shall  yet  be  taught  to  know,  that 
he  will  not  be  spurned  with  impunity, 
or  trampled  on  without  reprisal  !"" 


At  these  words,  some  violence  of 
gesture,  accompanying  the  vehe- 
mence of  my  sentiment,  interfered 
with  the  repose  of  Neptune,  who  was 
quietly  sleeping  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  The  dog  vented  his  impa-, 
tience  in  a  quick  and  angry  growl. 
At  that  moment  my  irritation  amount- 
ed almost  to  madness.  "  Right — 
right  !"  1  exclaimed,  "  my  very  dog 
turns  against  me.  He  withdraws  the 
mercenary  attachment  which  my  food 
had  purchased,  now  that  the  sources 
which  supplied  it  have  become  ex- 
hausted." I  imputed  to  my  dog  the 
frailties  of  man,  and  hastened,  in  the 
wild  suggestion  of  the  instant,  to  take 
a  severe  and  summary  vengeance  on 
his  ingratitude.  I  drew  forth  a  pis- 
tol from  my  breast,  and  ordered  him 
tp  lake  to  the  water.  I  determined 
to  shoot  him  as  he  was  swimming, 
and  then  leave  him  there  to  die. 
Neptune  hesitated  in  obeying  me. 
He  was  scarcely  aroused,  perhaps  he 
did  not  comprehend  my  command. 
My  impa.ience  would  brook  no  de- 
lay. I  was  in  no  humour  to  be 
tlnvaried.  Standing  up  in  the  boat, 
I  proceeded,  with  a  sudden  effort  of 
strength,  to  cast  the  dog  into  the 
river.  My  purpose  failed, — my  bal- 
ance was  lost — and — in  a  moment  of 
time — I  found  myself  engaged  in  a 
desperate  struggle  for  existence  with 
the  dark,  deep  waters  of  the  Thames. 
I  cannot  swim.  Death — death — in 
all  its  terrors — instantaneous,  inevit- 
able death,  was  the  idea  that  pressed 
upon  my  mind,  and  occupied  all  its 
faculties.  But  poor  Neptune  requir- 
ed no  solicitation.  He  no  sooner 
witnessed  the  danger  of  his  master, 
than  he  sprang  forward  to  my  rescue, 
and  sustaining  my  head  above'the 
water,  swam  stoutly  away  with  me  to 
the  boat. 

When  once  reseated  there,  as  I 
looked  upon  my  preserver  shaking 
the  water  from  his  coat  as  composed- 
ly as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened, my  conscience  became  pene- 
trated with  the  bitterest  feelings  of 
remorse  and  shame.  Self-judged, 
self-corrected,  self-condemned,  I  sat 
like  a  guilty  wretch  in  the  presence 
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of  that  noble  animal,  who,  havhig 
saved  my  life  at  the  very  moment  I 
was  meditating  his  destruction,  seem- 
ed of  too  generous  a  nature  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  act  he  had  performed 
exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of  iiis 
service,  or  deserved  any  special  gra- 
titude from  his  master.  I  felt  as  one 
who  had  in  intention  committed  mur- 
der on  his  benefactor,  and,  as  I  slow- 
ly rowed  towards  the  land,  eloquent 
in  the  praise  of  the  unconscious  Nep- 
tune, the  recollection  of  my  perilous 
escape — the    complete  conviction  of 

j  my  having  in  one  instance  been  mis- 
taken in  my  anger — and,  perhaps — 

'  most  unromantic  as  it  may  sound — 
the  physical  operation  of  my  cold 
bath,  and  n)y  wet  habiliments — all 
these  C'uses  united,  operated  so  ef- 
fectually to  allay  the  fever  of  my  ir- 
ritated passions,  that  the  agitation  of 
my  mind  was  soothed.  Mine  was 
now  the  spirit  of  one  in  sorrow,  not 
in  anger.       Humbled    in    mine    own 

I  opinion,  my  indignation  against  Maria 
and  John  Fraser  for  their  cold-heart- 
ed, their  cruel  desertion  of  my  dis- 
tresses, was  exchanged  for  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  tenderness  and  forgive- 
ness. On  reaching  the  landing-place, 
I  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the 
first  hacUney  coach,  and,  calling 
Neptune  into  it,  drove  off  to  my 
lodgings  in  Conduit-street. 

On  arriving  at  my  apartments,  the 
first  object  that  presented  itself  to 
my  eye,  was  a  note  from  Maria.  I 
knew  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  bil- 
let, before  I  was  near  enough  to 
distinguish  the  hand-writing.  All 
the  blood  in  my  veins  seemed  to 
rush  back  towards  my  heart,  and 
there  to  stand  trembling  at  the  seat 
of  life  and  motion.  I  shook  like  a 
terrified  infant.  Who  could  divine 
the  nature  of  the  intelligence  which 
that  note  contained  ?  I  held  the  pa- 
per some  minutes  in  my  hand  belore 
I  co(dd  obtain  sufficient  command 
over  myself  to  open  it.  That  writ- 
ing conveyed  to  me  the  sentence  of 
my  future  destiny  Its  purport  was 
pregnant  of  the  misery  or  happiness 
of  my  after-life.  At  length  with  a 
sudden,  a  desperate  effort  of  resolu- 


tion, I  burst   the   seal   asunder,  and 

read, — 

"  Dearest  Lionel.  I  did  not  write 
yesterday,  because  my  aunt  bad  most 
unexpectedly  determ.ned  to  return  to 
town  to-day.  We  left  Brighton  very 
early  this  morning,  and  are  establish- 
ed at  Thomas's  Hotel.  Come  to  us 
directly;  or  if  this  wicked  theft  of 
Mr.  Drayton's — which,  by  the  by,  will 
compel  us  to  have  a  smaller,  a  quiet- 
er, and  therefore,  a  happier  home, 
than  we  otherwise  should  have  had  — 
compels  you  to  be  busy  among  law 
people,  and  occupies  all  your  time 
this  morning,  pray  come  to  dinner  at 
seven — or  if  not  to  dinner,  at  all 
evenis,  you  must  contrive  to  be  with 
us  in  Berkley  Square  some  time  this 
evening.  My  aunt  desires  her  best 
love,  and  believe  mo,  dearest  Lionel, 
}  our  ever  affectionate 

"  Maria." 

And  she  was  really  true  !  This 
was  by  far  the  kindest,  the  tenderest 
note  I  had  ever  received.  Maria 
was  constant,  and  my  wicked  sus- 
picions only  were  in  fault.  Oh, 
heavens  !  how  much  was  I  to  blame  ! 
how  severely  did  my  folly  deserve 
punishment  ! 

The  operations  of  the  toilet  are 
capable  of  incalculable  extension  or 
diminution.  They  can,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  be  very  rapidly 
dispatched.  In  five  minutes  after  the 
first  reading  of  Maria's  note,  I  was 
descending  the  staircase,  and  prepar- 
ed to  obey  her  sunmions.  My  valet 
was  standing  with  his  hand  on  the 
lock  of  the  street  door,  in  readiness 
to  expedite  my  departure,  when  the 
noise  of  rapidly  approaching  wheels 
was  heard.  A  carriage  stopt  sudden- 
ly before  the  house — the  rapper  was 
loudly  and  violently  beaten  with  a 
hurried  hand — the  street  door  flew 
open — and  John  Fraser,  in  his  din- 
ner dress  of  the  last  evening,  pale 
with  watching,  and  fatigue,  and  travel, 
and  excitement,  burst  like  an  unex- 
pected apparition  upon  my  siglu. 
He  rushed  towards  me,  seized  my 
hand,  and  shaking  it  with  the  energy 
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of  an  almost  convulsive  joy,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Well,  Lionel,  I  was  in  time — 
thought  I  should  be.  The  fellows 
drove  capitally — deuced  good  horses, 
too,  or  we  should  never  have  beat 
him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Beat 
whom  ■?" 

"  I'he  rascal  Drayton,  to  be  sure. 
Did  not  they  tell  you  1  bad  got  scent 
of  his  starting,  and  was  off  after  him 
within  an  hour  of  his  departure  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  John,  they  never 
told  me  that." 

"  Well,  never  miud.     I  overtook 
him  within  five  miles  of  Canterbury, 
and  horsewhipped  him  within  an  inch 
of  his  life." 
'"  And — and — the  money  ?"' 

"  Oh,  I've  lodged  that  at  Coutts's, 
I  thought  it  best  to  put  that  out  of 
danger  at  once.  So  I  drove  to  the 
Strand,  and  deposited  your  eighty 
thousand  pounds  in  a  place  of  securi- 
ty before  I  proceeded  here  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  safe." 

If  I  had  been  humbled  and  asham- 
ed of  myself  before — if  I  had  repent- 
ed my  disgusting  suspicions  on  seeing 
Maria's  note,  this  explanation  of 
John  Eraser's  absence  was  very  little 
calculated  to  restore  me  to  my  for- 
mer happy  state  of  self-approbation. 
Taking  my  friend  by  the  arm,  and 
calling  Neptune,  I  said,  "  By  and  by, 
John,  you  shall  be  thanked  as  you 
ought  to  be  for  all  your  kindness ; 
but  you  must  forgive  me.  I  have 
been  cruelly  unjust  to  Maria,  to  you, 


and  to  poor  old  Neptune  here.  Como 
with  me  to  Berkeley  Square.  You 
shall  there  hear  the  confession  of  my 
past  rashness  and  folly  ;  and  when 
my  heart  is  once  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  self-reproach  that  now  op- 
presses it,  there  will  be  room  for  the 
expansion  of  those  happier  feelings, 
which  your  friendship  and  Maria's 
tenderness  have  everlastingly  im- 
planted there.  Never  again  will  I 
allow  a  suspicion  to  pollute  my  mind 
which  is  injurious  to  those  I  love. 
The  world's  a  good  world — the  v.'o- 
men  are  all  true — the  friends  all  faith- 
ful— and  the  dogs  are  all  attached  and 
staunch  ; — and  if  any  individual,  un- 
der any  possible  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  ever,  for  a  single  in- 
stant, induced  to  conceive  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  depend  upon  it,  that 
that  unhappy  man  is  deluded  by 
false  appearances,  and  that  a  little 
inquiry  would  convince  him  of  his 
mistake." 

"  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand, Lionel,  what  you  are  driving 
at." 

"  You  will  presently,"  I  replied  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour, — • 
seated  on  the  sofa,  with  Maria  on 
one  side  of  me,  with  John  Fraser  on 
the  other,  and  with  Neptune  lying  at 
my  feet, —  I  had  related  the  painful 
tale  of  my  late  follies  and  sufferings, 
had  heard  myself  affectionately  pitied 
and  forgiven,  and  had  concluded,  in 
the  possesion  of  unmiugled  happinesSj 
the  series  of  my  day's  Reverses, 
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INSECT    SAGACITY. 

r|lHE  banbul  tree  affords  a  curious 
-*-  specimen  of  insect  sagacity,  in 
the  caterpillars'  nests  suspended  by 
thousands  to  the  branches.  This  lit- 
tle animal,  conscious  of  its  approach- 
ing change,  and  the  necessity  of  se- 
curity in  its  helpless  state  as  a  chry-. 
salis,  instinctively  provides  itself  a 
strong  mansion  during  that  metamor- 
f>hosis.  As  a  caterpillar,  it  is  fur- 
nished with  verv  strong  teeth  ;    with 


them  it  saws  off  a  number  of  thorns, 
the  shortest  about  an  inch  long,  and 
glues  them  together  in  a  conical  form, 
the  points  all  tending  to  one  direc- 
tion, the  extremity  terminating  with 
the  longest  and  sharpest.  This  sin- 
gular habitation  is  composed  of  about 
twenty  thorns,  for  the  exterior,  Imed 
with  a  coat  of  silk,  sin)ilar  to  the 
cone  of  the  silk-worm,  suspended  to 
the  tree  by  a  strong  ligament  of  the 
same  material.      In  this  asylum  the 
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banbul  caterpillar  retires  to  its  long 
repose  ;  and,  armed  with  such  formi- 
dable weapons,  bids  defiance  to  birds, 
beasts,  and  serpents,  which  might 
otherwise  devour  it.  When  the  sea- 
son of  emancipation  arrives,  and  the 
chrysalis  is  to  assume  a  new  charac- 
ter "in  the  pnpilio  tribe,  the  insect 
emerges  from  the  fortress,  expands 
its  beautiful  wings,  and  with  thou- 
sands of  fluttering  companions,  re- 
leased at  the  same  season  from  cap- 
tivity, sallies  forth  to  enjoy  its  short- 
lived pleasures. 

MOLLY  ASTOBE. 
Oh  !  Mary  dear,  bright  peerless  flower. 

Pride  of  the  plains  of  Nair  ; 
Behold  me  droop,  through  each  dull  hour, 

In  soul-consuming  care. 
In  friends,  in  wine,  where  joy  was  found. 

So  joy  I  now  can  see  ; 
But  still  where  pleasure  reigns  around, 

I  sigh— and  think  of  thee. 

The  cuckoo's  notes  I  love  to  hear, 

When  summer  warms  the  skies. 
When  fresh  the  banks  and  brakes  appear. 

And  flowers  around  us  rise : 
That  blithe  bird  sings  her  song  so  clear. 

And  she  sings  when  the  sunbeams  shine — 
Her  voice  is  sweet— but,  Mary  dear, 

Not  half  so  sweet  as  thine  ! 

From  town  to  town  I've  idly  strayed, 

I've  wandered  many  a  mile; 
I've  mei  with  many  a  blooming  maid. 

And  owned  her  charms  the  while — 
I've  iiazed  on  some  that  then  seemed  fair — • 

But  when  thy  looks  I  see, 
I  find  fliere's  none  that  can  compare. 

My  Mary  dear,  with  thee  ! 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE   MOON. 

The  astronomer  Gruithuisen,  who 
maintains  that  he  has  discovered  by 
his  telescope,  such  marks  of  artificial 
constructions  in  the  moon,  as  could 
only  h(!  the  work,  of  intellitjent  be- 
ings like  ourselves,  is  even  of  opinion 
that  a  correspondence  with  them 
might  be  established.  His  plan  is 
similar  to  one  communicated  many 
years  ago  by  Gans  to  Zimmermann  ; 
namely,  to  erect  a  geometrical  figure 
on  the  plains  of  Siberia  ;  since  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Lunarians  could 
only  be  begun  by  means  of  such  ma- 
thematical contemplations  and  ideas 
as  we  and  they  must  have  in  com- 
mon. It  is  but  right  to  notice,  how- 
ever, that  Noggerath,  the   geologist. 


while  he  does  not  deny  the  accuracy 
of  ihe  description  published  by 
Gruithuisen,  contends  that  all  these 
appearances  are  owing  to  vast  whin 
dykes,  or  trap  veins,  rising  above  the 
general  lunar  surface. 

PUNCTILIOUS    WAITERS. 

The  lower  tribes  of  Hindoos  are 
not  so  scrupulous  as  the  higher  about 
what  they  eat,  or  what  they  touch  ; 
especially  if  they  are  not  observed 
by  others.  When  at  a  distance  from 
their  families,  and  out  of  sight  of  their 
priests,  many  divest  themselves  of 
these  nice  ideas  of  purity.  Those 
domesticated  with  Europeans,  gene- 
rally affect  to  be  very  scrupulous :  an 
English  table,  covered  with  a  variety 
of  food,  is  necessarily  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  servants  of  different 
castes  to  attend  the  guests.  At  Ba- 
roche,  Surat,  and  Bombay,  a  Hindoo 
will  not  remove  a  dish  that  has  been 
defiled  with  beef,  a  Mahommedan 
cannot  touch  a  plate  polluted  by 
pork,  nor  will  a  Parsee  take  one 
awny  on  which  is  hare  or  rabbit.  I 
never  knew  more  than  one  Parsee 
servant  who  would  snuff  a  candle, 
from  a  fear  of  extinguishing  the  sym- 
bol of  the  deity  he  worships  ;  nor 
would  this  man  ever  do  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  another  Parsee. — Forbes's 
Oriental  Memoirs. 

KANGAROO    WAGGERY. 

One  of  the  largest  tame  kanga- 
roos I  have  seen  in  the  country  is 
domiciled  here,  and  a  mischievous 
wag  he  is,  creeping  and  snuffing  cau- 
tiously toward  a  stranger,  with  such 
an  innocently  expressive  countenance, 
that  roguery  could  never  be  surmised 
to  exist  under  it — when,  having  ob- 
tained as  he  thinks  a  sufficient  intro- 
duction, he  claps  his  forepaws  on 
your  shoulders,  (as  if  to  caress  you,) 
and  raising  himself  suddenly  upon 
his  tail,  administers  such  a  well-put 
push  with  his  hind-legs,  that  it  is  two 
to  one  but  he  drives  you  heels  over 
head  !  This  is  all  done  in  what  ho 
considers  facetious  play,  with  a  view 
to  giving  you  a  hint  to  examine  youi 
pockets,  and  see  what  hon-bo?7s  vou 
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liave  got  for  liim,  as  lie  munclies 
(^akcs  and  c<»infit.s  with  epicurean 
gout ;  and  if  the  door  is  ajar,  he  will 
gravely  take  liis  station  behind  your 
chair  at  meal-timo,  like  a  lackey, 
giving  you  an  admonitory  kick  every 
now  iuui  then,  if  you  fail  tn  help  him 
as  well  as  yourself. —  Tivo  1  tars  in  N. 
SouthWales.      

BROKEN   vows. 
And  this  is  all  I  have  left  now, 

Silence  and  solitude  and  tears  ; 
The  memory  of  a  broken  vow. 

My  blighted  hopes,  my  wasted  years. 

There  hangs  your  lute  ;  the  wandering  wind 
Will  hence  its  only  master  be  ; 

But  never  may  its  numbers  find 

More  wandering  master  than  in  thee. 

My  falcon  it  has  slipped  its  band — 
Afar  your  faithless  gift  has  flown  ; 

The  bird  which  fed  from  my  own  hand, 
Alas,  its  stay  is  like  your  own  ! 

You  swore  to  me  yon  starry  ranks 

Should  sooner  leave  their  homes  above- ; 

Yon  river  change  its  native  banks, 
Than  you  forget  your  early  love. 

Each  starry  world  its  station  keeps 
In  night's  blue  empire  as  before  ; 

The  same  our  native  river  sweeps — 
In  vain — for  I  am  loved  no  more. 

I  will  go  weep,  till  rose  and  blue 
Alike  from  cheek  and  eye  depart, 

A  faded  flower, — and  then  adieu, 

My  own  false  hopes  and  thy  false  heart. 


EARLY    ADOPTION    OP    THEATRICAL 
COSTUME. 

That  the  adoption  of  costume  in 
scenic  representations  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  or- 
dinance in  that  reign  regulating  the 
apparel  of  every  class  of  people, 
contains  an  exception  in  favour  of 
"  Pleyers  in  their  Enterludes," 

MADEMOISELLE    PAULINE  GEOPPRY. 

This  young  and  interesting  actress 
died  lately  at  Paris.  Her  obsequies 
were  celebrated  at  her  parish  church, 
St.  Germain-l'Auxerrois.  The  per- 
formers of  the  Vaudeville,  and  seve- 
ral literary  men  who  write  for  that 
theatre,  as  well  as  its  managers,  were 
present  at  the  funeral  ceremony;  and 
afterwards  accompanied  the  body  to 
the  cemetery  of  Fere  la  Chaise, 
where  it  was  interred.     In  the  name 


of  his  companions,  M.  Fontenay  ex- 
pressed the  sorrow  with  which  tliov 
were  afflicted  ;  and  his  emotion  on 
the  occasion  was  shared  by  all  wiio 
heard  him.  This  funeral  in  holy 
ground  is  the  more  remarkable,  as. 
being  a  (vagabond)  actress,  the  rite- 
of  the  church  would  have  been  re- 
fused, liad  not  this  fair  creature  con- 
formed, and  obtained  absolution  be- 
fore her  death. 

SUBTERRANEOUS    FIRE. 

In  the  first  week  in  July,  a  subter- 
raneous fire  was  discovered  in  St. 
Peter's-square,  Leeds,  Eng.  ;  the 
smoke  issued  freni  the  earth  in  such 
quantities  as  to  alarm  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  an  excavation  being  made 
to  discover  the  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  a  large  body 
of  fire  was  seen,  which,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  air,  burst  into  a  vivid 
flame.  Engines  were  procured,  and 
it  was  supposed  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished. The  next  day,  however, 
the  smoke  was  seen  to  arise  again, 
and  excavators  weve  set  to  work  to 
discover  the  same  ;  it  was  fownd  to 
have  originated  in  a  vein  of  coals, 
over  which  a  pipe  burner's  furnace 
had  been  erected  ;  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  burning  for  six  months. 

WIRTEMBERO, 

It  appears  that  this  kingdom  is,  in 
proportion  to  its  surface,  the  most 
populous  in  the  world.  On  the  1st 
of  November,  1826,  it  counted 
1,517,770  inhabitants  ;  that  is  to  say, 
740,324  males,  and  777,446  females. 
At  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year  its  population  was  only  1,505,720 
— So  that  in  one  year  the  population 
increased  by  12,050.  It  now  contains 
about  4245  inhabitants  to  each  square 
mile.  

If  you  wish  to  be  happy  for  a  day, 
get  well  shaved  ;  if  for  a  week,  get 
invited  to  a  wedding  ;  if  for  a  month, 
bu}'  a  good  nag;  if  for  half  a  year, 
buy  a  handsome  house  ;  if  for  a  year, 
marry  a  handsome  wife  ;  if  for  two 
years,  take  Holy  Orders  :  but  if  you 
would  be  always  gay  and  cheerful, 
practise  temperance. 
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PAUVRE  GENEVIEVE. 


A    CONTINENTAL   ADVENTURE. 


TJURING  a  late  visit  to  the  Con- 
-■--'  tinent,  I  made  it  my  object  to 
pass  by  and  inspect  one  of  the  most 
imposing  and  interesting,  though  not 
one  of  the  largest  chateaux,  to  be  met 
with  in  France,  which  stands  near 
the  banks  of  the  rapid  Rhone,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Pont- 
Saint-Esprit.  It  is  built  in  the  Goth- 
ic style  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  has  an  air  of  greater  antiquity. 
From  the  aspect  of  its  towers,  seen 
at  a  distance,  as  you  enter  a  forest  of 
primeval  oaks  connected  with  the 
domain, — besides  its  insulated  situa- 
tion, and  the  images  rudely  carved 
on  its  exterior,  in  imitation  of 

•'  The  brawny  prophets,  who,  in  robes  so  rich. 
At  distance  due  possess  the  crisped  niche," 

it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  struc- 
ture of  the  middle  ages.  By  an  aged 
domestic  that  I  met  with  in  keeping 
of  the  chateau,  I  was  informed  that 
the  estate  had  not  been  occupied  or 
visited  for  many  years.  Its  former 
possessor  having  expatriated  himself 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and 
dying  abroad,  the  claim  to  the  pro- 
perty fell  into  litigation,  and  had  been 
but  recently  decided.  I  wandered  a 
whole  day,  I  remember,  through  its 
stately  woods,  traversed  by  glittering 
streamlets  ;  after  observing  attentive- 
ly its  spacious  hall  and  vaulted  cor- 
ridors, with  an  intricate  maze  of 
apartments  hung  with  superb  Flemish 
tapestry,  whose  depth  and  grandeur 
reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  those 
lordly  times,  for  ever  passed  away 
6     ATHKVRtM,    voi,,  8,  2d  series. 


from  the  world,  which  fancy  delights 
to  invest  with  such  romantic  rever- 
ence. The  pleasure  of  the  associa- 
tions,however,which  the  appearances 
of  the  chateau  were  calculated  to  ex- 
cite, was  materially  quaUfied  in  its 
tone  by  those  moral  conclusions, 
which  the  awful  solitude  that  reigned 
throughout  the  edifice  pressed  upon 
my  mind,  in  the  triumph  that  time 
had  obtained  over  the  glory  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  past. 

My  object  in  visiting  this  chateau 
was  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  trifling 
curiosity,  which  I  will  account  for  in 
detailing  an  adventure  connected 
with  it,  that  befel  a  friend  of  mine 
some  years  since,  and  which  I  was 
informed  of  by  himself. 

In  the  year  1799,  Eugene  B d, 

an  officer  in  the  French  service,  and 
a  man  of  a  lively  as  well  as  a  gene- 
rous and  intrepid  disposition,  when 
on  his  way  to  visit  a  sick  parent  at 
Avignon,  being  fatigued  with  the 
diligence,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his 
conveyance,  hired  a  horse  within 
thirty  miles  of  Pont-Saint-Esprit, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  so 
far  on  horseback,  and  there  resum- 
ing his  seat  in  the  lumbering  vehicle. 
After  pursuing  the  proper  route,  at  a 
very  leisurely  pace,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  he  unwittingly  suf- 
fered his  Rozinante  to  select  his  own 
path,  and  found  himself  at  length,  as 
the  sun  was  descending,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  thick  grove,  and  in  a  broken 
region,  which  exhibited  no  traces  of 
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a  high  road.  He  here  paused  for 
some  minutes,  shook  off  his  reverie, 
examined  his  situation  with  an  anx- 
ious t'vc,  and  liien  galloped  forward 
at  r.indoin.  until,  discovering  neither 
liouse  nor  individual  in  the  open 
country,  he  plunged  into  the  wood. 
It  wfis  now  twilight,  and  he  began  to 
entertain  fears  of  being  obliged  to 
remain  until  morning  under  a  canopy 
more  suitable  to  the  views  and  tastes 
of  an  astrologer,  than  to  those  of  a 
hungry  traveller,  whose  experience, 
as  a  soldier,  of"  lying  out,"  had  not 
endeared  the  practice  to  his  fancy, 
although  duty  had  rendered  it  famil- 
iar to  him.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  the  entangled  copse,  when  he 
descried,  through  the  waving  boughs 
of  the  forest-trees,  the  towers  of  the 
chateau  in  question  ;  and  in  that  di- 
rection he  pushed  vigorously  on,  so 
as  speedily  to  reach  the  great  lawn 
which  stretches  before  the  western 
front  of  the  edifice,  and  to  have  as 
full  a  view  of  this  side  as  the  thick- 
ening shadows  of  the  night  would 
allow.  No  light  appearing  at  any  of 
the  windows,  he  dismounted,  fasten- 
ed his  horse  to  the  shrubbery,  and 
proceeding  to  the  massy  portal, 
which  was  just  perceptible  in  the 
gloom  of  the  scene,  began  to  sum- 
mon with  his  utmost  strength,  at  its 
ponderous  knocker,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  chateau  (if  any  it  contained) 
to  speak  with  him.  His  first  sum- 
mons, which  was  long  and  loud,  re- 
maining unattended  to,  his  hopes 
sank  within  him,  as  the  hollow  echo 
of  the  knocker  died  away  in  the 
halls  of  the  chateau,  that  he  should 
here  meet  with  assistance  ;  but,  on 
attempting  a  second,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  distinguished  the  sound  of 
voices  and  footsteps,  and  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  an 
elderly  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  labor- 
er, who  carried  a  taper  in  his  hand, 
and  cautiously  opened  the  smaller 
door  in  the  middle  of  the  archway, 
the  inquir}',  "  What  was  wanted  by 
the  person  without  ?"  When  our 
traveller  explained  his  case,  he  was 
admitted  at  once,  and  saw  himself  in 
the  midst   of  a  group,  consisting  of 


several  females  'and  two  or  three 
men,  of  diiferent  ages,  none  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  above  the  condition 
of  the  upper  peasantry.  The  oldest 
of  the  women,  and  apparently  the 
superior,  invited  him,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  good-humoured  civility, 
to  enter  the  first  apartment  on  the 
right,  where  she  trusted  he  would 
do  them  the  honour  to  partake  of  a 
family  supper,  while  one  of  the  men 
present  would  lead  his  horse  round 
to  the  stables  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
building.  The  whole  party  then  fol- 
lowed her  with  the  stranger,  who  had 
not  long  to  wait  before  he  was  seat- 
ed at  a  board  covered  with  plain  but 
palatable  fare,  and  rendered  doubly 
grateful  by  that  easy,  unafiected, 
alert  hospitality  which  characterizes, 
in  every  part  of  France,  the  class  to 
which  his  hosts  belonged.  They 
were  the  rustic  tenants  of  a  small 
part  of  the  chateau,  who  were  suf- 
fered, as  is  usual,  to  inhabit  it  free 
of  rent,  as  a  compensation  for  pro- 
tecting it  from  depredation — the 
property  being  then  in  litigation  be- 
tween two  families,  owing  to  the 
death  of  its  former  possessor  in  Eng- 
land, as  already  stated. 

Our  traveller,  though  all  his 
questions  were  answered  readily  and 
fully,  could  not  but  perceive  a  gene- 
ral gravity  unusual  at  such  repasts, 
and  at  intervals,  indications  of  strong 
distress  in  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
assemblage.  As  they  conversed 
about  the  ravages  committed  on  pro- 
perty in  the  course  of  the  revolution, 
the  depopulation  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  the  butch- 
ery of  numbers  of  the  gentry,  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
with  reverence  and  love,  and  remem- 
bered as  their  guardians  and  bene- 
factors, he  ascril)ed  to  their  melan- 
choly recollections  the  appearances 
just  mentioned.  The  weariness  pro- 
duced by  the  exercise  of  the  day, 
united  to  an  oppression  of  spirits, 
arising  from  the  scene  of  horrors 
thus  brought  to  his  own  memory, 
induced  him  to  express  a  wish,  rather 
early,  to  retire  to  the  chamber  which 
they  might  be  pleased  to  allot  him. 
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His  hostess  Immediately,  and  as  if 
relieved  by  his  suggestion,  put  a  can- 
dle into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
young  men  present,  and  directed  that 
the  gentleman  should  be  shown  to  a 
room  prepared  for  him  in  the  other 
wing  of  this  extensive  edifice.  He 
followed  the  man,  whose  physiogno- 
my was  too  sluggish  and  unmeaning 
to  invite  any  question,  through  long 
drawn  passages,  and  ample  saloons 
of  high-pitched  roofs,  lined  with  fret- 
ted wood-work,  until  they  reached  a 
wide  oaken  stair-case  loading  to  a 
gallery,  with  several  chambers  of 
the  same  exterior.  Into  one  of  these 
he  was  conducted,  and  found  it  pro- 
vided with  a  crackling  fire,  and  two 
large  bedsteads,  with  closed  curtains, 
made  of  that  thick  and  coarser  dam- 
ask which  was  commonly  so  employ- 
ed in  the  mansions  of  the  seigneurs 
of  the  old  regime.  As  soon  as  the 
guide  had  set  down  the  candle,  mut- 
tered his  "6c»?jsofr,"  and  left  him, 
he  closed  the  door,  but  without  fas- 
tening it,  and,  undressing  himself, 
put  out  his  candle,  and  drawing  back 
the  curtains  of  the  bed  which  was 
nearest  the  fire,  only  Avide  enough 
to  admit  his  body,  he  took  at  once  a 
fixed  posture  on  his  side  towards  the 
door.  In  the  course  of  about  twen- 
ty minutes,  when  his  ideas  began  to 
cross  each  other,  and  all  the  images 
before  his  mind  to  mingle  in  confu- 
sion— a  delightful  state,  as  I  have 
often  experienced  myself,  after  a 
long  journey  and  a  good  supper — 
the  deepening  slumber  was  broken 
by  a  gentle  noise  like  the  cautious 
opening  of  the  door.  He  retained 
his  position,  and  dividing  the  cur- 
tains, merely  so  far  as  to  perceive 
what  passed,  without  being  seen  him- 
self, he  observed  two  young  women 
enter  the  room,  in  the  neat  quaint 
attire  of  the  female  peasantry  of  the 
Rhone,  one  with  a  small  basket,  and 
the  other  with  needle-work ;  and  cu- 
riosity and  surprise  rendered  him 
both  motionless  and  silent,  while  they 
drew  out  the  table,  placed  upon  it 
what  they  carried,  seated  themselves 
near  it,  and  stirred  up  the  fire.  This 
being  done,  one  of  the  fair  intruders 


took  a  part  of  the  needle-work,  and 
the  other  emptied  softly  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  basket,  which 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  platters, 
knives  and  forks,  a  cold  fowl,  and 
some  fruit,  with  a  small  flask  of 
wine.  Then  followed  a  smart  con- 
versation in  an  under-tone,  of  which 
the  astonished  traveller  could  catch 
enough  to  learn  that  they  were  far 
from  suspecting  any  attentive  ear 
to  be  by,  and  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  perform  a  long,  though  a 
very  comfoi  table  vigil.  His  own 
eye-lids  were  too  importunate  to  ad- 
mit of  this  interruption,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  tho 
regular  dialogue  had  commenced ; 
at  length,  overcome  by  a  disposition 
to  slumber,  he  turned  in  his  place,  so 
as  to  cause  a  rustling  of  the  damask. 
One  of  the  girls  started,  and  stam- 
mered to  the  other,  with  a  face  of 
alarm,  what  had  happened.  He  re- 
mained quiet  as  soon  as  he  remarked 
this  effect.  They  both  gazed  ear- 
nestly and  fearfully  at  both  beds,  fix- 
ing their  eyes,  however,  most  atten- 
tively on  the  further  one  ;  but  ob- 
serving all  to  be  still,  they  seemed  to 
recover  their  confidence,  and  return- 
ed to  their  chat,  though  in  a  more 
subdued  tone.  Resolved  upon  mak- 
ing a  further  experiment,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  if  possible,  of  their 
untimely  visit,  he  moved  again  ;  and 
when  their  eyes  were  again  directed 
towards  the  curtains,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  dismay,  he  opened  them  has- 
tily, and  protruded  his  head  from 
the  bed,  cased  in  the  long  white 
night-cap,  with  which  his  hostess  be- 
low had  provided  him. 

In  an  instant,  the  women  precipi- 
tated themselves  from  the  chamber, 
and  down  the  staircase,  overturning 
the  table  and  its  contents  in  their 
flight,  and  making  the  vaulted  galle- 
ry re-echo  with  their  screams.  His 
own  astonishment  was  almost  equal 
to  what  theirs  might  be  supposed  to 
be,  and  did  not  suffer  him  to  fall 
back  on  his  pillow.  He  rose,  light- 
ed the  candle,  which  had  been  ex- 
tinguished in  the  disaster  of  the 
table,  collected  the  scattered  provis- 
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ions,  and  went  to  the  chamber  door, 
in  order  to  know  wiiether  any  thing 
more  could  be  heard.  But  all  was 
silent.  Sensible  of  the  difliculty  of 
finding  his  way  to  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  castle,  should  he  undertake  to 
inquire  further,  and  ascribing  the 
affair  to  some  mistake,  which  the 
affrighted  damsels  would  discover  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  other  wing, 
he  bolted  the  door,  determined  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  interrup- 
tion, and  was  about  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  bed,  when  he  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  noise  of  various  persons 
tumultuously  gaining  the  landing, 
and  approaching  the  chamber.  He 
turned,  advanced  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it,  with  the  candle  in  his 
hand,  and  in  the  dishabille  in  which 
he  had  lain  down. 

As  he  presented  himself,  he  saw 
the  whole  family  group,  with  an  ad- 
dition to  their  number,  struggling 
with  each  other,  who  should  be,  not 
foremost,  but  hindmost  in  their 
march,  the  two  alarmists  far  in  the 
background,  and  all  in  evident  con- 
sternation. No  sooner  was  the  fig- 
ure of  my  friend  full  in  their  view, 
than  an  universal  cry  of  horror  burst 
from  their  lips,  and  the  whole  party 
made  a  headlong  retreat  down  the 
staircase.  One  only  of  their  num- 
ber pressed  forward.  This  was  a 
female,  of  strikingly  handsome  fea- 
tures, with  an  expression  that  spoke 
the  operation  of  the  strongest  min- 
gled emotions  of  terror,subdued  grief, 
and  the  most  wildly  joyful  expecta- 
tion. She  rushed  on  to  catch  him 
in  her  arms,  crying  out,  "  Je  veux  le 
voir — Je  veuz  Vembrasser — II  est 
revenu  pour  ni'emmener  avec  lui  /" 
(I  will  see  him — I  will  embrace  him. 
— He  has  come  back  to  take  me 
away  with  him.)  At  the  moment 
she  had  approached  near  enough  to 
distinguish  clearly  his  person  and 
visage,  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek, 
with  the  exclamation — "Ah/  nan, 
ce  n'est  pas  lui,''''  (ah,  no,  it  is  not 
him),  tottered  and  fell,  swdoning  into 
the  arms  of  two  of  the  fugitives,  whose 
concern  for  her  had  given  them 
courage  to  return,  and  who  were  too 


much  engaged  in  extricating  her  from 
her  position,  to  note  themselves  the 
common   object    of  the   panic.     So 
interesting   and    extraordinary    was 
her  whole   appearance,  her  mien  so 
wild  and  ardent,  the  transition  from 
sudden   elated    expectation    to   pro- 
found despair,  so   rapid  and  marked 
in  her  eye  and  accent,  and  so  piteous 
in  their  entire  expression,  that  the 
captain,  as  he  assured  me,  was  trans- 
fixed and  absorbed  by  this  incident, 
till  the  companions  of  the  fair  one 
had   disappeared   with   her ;  and  in 
the    action    of  a    moment,   he   was 
again  left  alone  in  complete  silence 
and  solitude.     As  soon  as   he   was 
able  to  rally  his  thoughts,  under  the 
bewildering  oppression   of  his   con- 
jectures; he   resolved  to  explore  the 
chamber,    imagining   that   he  might 
discover    something    which     would 
serve  as  a  clue  to  the  singular  part 
he  was  playing  in  the   enigmatical 
drama  of  the  night.     The  taper  be- 
ing still  in  his  grasp,  he  looked  nar- 
rowly into  the  corners  and  closets  of 
the  apartment,  under  the  bedstead, 
and     at     length,     approaching    the 
further    bed    in    the    room,    which 
had  hitherto  escaped  his  notice,   he 
opened  the  curtains,  and  there  wit- 
nessed  what   solved  at  once  a   part 
of  the  mystery.     It  was  a  corpse  ! — 
the  dead  body   of  a   man,   in  a  cap 
and  shirt  r&sembling   his  own,  and 
placed  near   the  wall   on  the  bed  ; 
and  the  business  of  the  fair  intru- 
ders who  had  roused   him  from  his 
slumber,  it  now  readily  occurred  to 
him,  was,  according  to   the   custom 
of  the  catholic  church,  that  of  watch- 
ing by  the  dead  body  till  morning. 

My  friend  confessed  to  me  that, 
familiar  as  his  profession  had  ren- 
dered him  with  this  exhibition  of 
mortalit}'^,  the  spectacle,  under  such 
circumstances,  startled  and  even  mo- 
mentarily affrightened  him.  The 
cause  of  the  alarm  of  the  household, 
on  seeing  him,  was  then  apparent  : 
his  candle  bearer  had  conducted  him 
to  the  wrong  chamber,  and  he  had 
been  taken  either  for  a  ghost,  or  the 
re-animated  frame  of  the  defunct. 
It  occurred  to  him,  after  he  had 
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meditated  a  little,  and  began  also  to 
comprehend  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
tressed female,  that  he  would  throw 
on  his  clothes,  and  endeavor  to  find 
his  way  to  the  lodging  of  the  family 
in  the  chateau,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
mutual  explanation.  He  had,  how- 
ever, scarcely  dressed  himself,  before 
the  old  peasant  and  his  wife,  follow- 
ed by  two  or  three  men,  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  though  still  quaking 
with  fear,  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising him.  They,  at  first,  eagerly 
demanded  his  assistance  in  this  aw- 
ful emergency  ;  but  contriving  to 
obtain  silence,  he  immediately  made 
known  to  them  the  true  state  of  the 
matter.  In  the  reciprocal  eclaircisse- 
ment  which  ensued,  he  learned  that 
the  unfortunate  girl  who  had  so 
strongly  excited  his  sympathy,  and 
so  much  increased  his  perplexity, 
was  the  niece — Genevieve — of  the 
old  pair,  and  the  corpse,  the  remains 
of  a  young  soldier  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed,  who  had  died  that  morn- 
ing in  the  chateau,  of  a  sudden  ill- 
ness. The  blundering  rustic,  com- 
missioned to  lead  the  stranger  to  the 
chamber  designed  for  him,  had  se- 
lected the  first  apartment  in  the 
same  gallery  in  which  he  saw  the 
glare  of  a  fire,  and  which  happened 
to  be  the  one  where  the  dead  body 
was  deposited. 

Our  traveller  retired  as  quickly  as 
possible,  from  the  earnest  apologies 
of  the  worthy  pair,  to  indulge  his 
returning  drowsiness  in  the  right 
chamber.  He  slept  soundly,  not- 
withstanding his  adventure — rose 
early  ;  and,  after  partaking  of  a 
homely  but  wholesome  meal,  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  under  their  instruc- 
tion gained  the  turnpike  of  Pont 
Saiiit-Esprit ;  learning,  however,  be- 
fore his  departure,  with  unfeigned 
regret,  that  the  bereaved  niece  had 
passed  the  night  in  alternate  stupor 
and  phrenzy.  A  few  months  after- 
wards, on  his  return  from  Avignon, 
he  was  told  by  the  master  of  an  inn, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chateau, 
where  he  stopped  to  refresh,  that  the 
poor  girl,  Genevieve  (whom  he  could 
not  fail  to  remember,  as  well  as  the 


whole  night  scene)  had  survived 
her  lover  but  a  very  short  time, 
and  was  interred  in  the  same  grave 
with  him,  in  the  cemetery  of  a 
village,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  chateau.  He  was  inform- 
ed that  she  had  become  so  disorder- 
ed in  her  fancy,  as  to  be  unable  to 
comprehend  the  explanation  given, 
and  to  imbibe  the  strange  and  horri- 
ble impression,  that  the  spirit  of  her 
lover  had  indeed  moved  from  the 
bed,  but  being  ofl'ended  with  her, 
had,  on  her  approach,  taken  an  un- 
known form,  in  order  to  escape  her 
embrace  and  her  intimacy.  Her 
dying  exclamation  was  to  this  effect : 
— "  Dear  Isidore,  since  in  life  you 
would  not  know  me,  perhaps  in 
another  world  our  spirits  may  be 
reconciled,  and  our  loves  re-uni- 
ted !" 

Such  was  the  account  that  my 
friend  gave  me  of  his  singolar  ad- 
venture at  the  chateau  in  question  ; 
describing  it  to  me,  at  the  same  time 
as  a  structure  worthy  of  inspecting 
if  ever  chance  led  me  in  that  direc 
tion.  Three  years  since,  on  return 
ing  through  the  south  of  France 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone,  I 
found  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pont  Saint-Esprit,  and  that  name  re- 
calling the  above  circumstance  to 
my  mind,  I  resolved  to  pay  the 
chateau  du  Vergney  a  visit.  Tu'cn- 
ty-five  years  had  tJien  passed  away 
since  the  period  of  my  friend's  de- 
manding its  hospitable  shelter  for  the 
night  ;  but  I  had  still  sufficient  cu- 
riosity to  inquire  of  the  old  domes- 
tic, who  conducted  me  over  the 
domain,  some  particulars  relative  to 
the  above  occurrence.  He,  how- 
ever, being  the  servant  of  another 
family,  and  having  been  but  recently 
placed  in  care  of  the  chateau,  could 
give  me  no  information  ;  but  my  in- 
quiries having  been  luckily  made  in 
the  hearing  of  a  dark-eyed  lively 
girl,  who  had  come  to  him  on  a  mes- 
sage from  a  neighboring  farm-house, 
who,  it  appears,  had  heard  her 
mother  relate  the  circumstance  a 
thousand  times,  with  the  most  fasci- 
nating alacrity  of  manner  she  offered 
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to  gratify  the  object  of  my  wishes, 
by  conducting  me  over  the  fields  to 
the  church-yard,  where  the  lovers 
had  been  interred,  in  the  way  to  her 
own  home.  I  need  not  here  digress 
into  any  panegyric  upon  women, 
particularly  young  ones  ;  and  more 
particularly  those  who  have  dark 
eyes,  delightful  spirits,  and  obliging 
manners — suffice  it  that  I  felt  the 
necessary  gratefulness  for  the  kind 
attentions  of  the  fair  little  French 
girl,  and  she  seemed  amply  repaid 
for  her  trouble  in  the  pleasure  she 
had  occasioned  me. 

Our  path  lay  through  a  iew  fields, 
and  down  a  slitrht  hill   into  the   vil- 


lage of ,  whose  name  I  forget. 

The  church-yard  in  question  lay  at 
the  side  of  it,  adjoining  a  venerable 
dilapidated  building,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  an  abbey.  The  lov- 
ers' grave  was  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  foot-path  which  ran  through  it. 
I  followed  my  iair  conductor  a  ievf 
steps  and  paused  to  decypher  the 
inscription  on  a  stone  which  she 
pointed  to  ; — having  been  but  rudely 
and  slightly  engraved,  a  great  deal 
of  it,  from  the  efi"ects  of  the  weather, 
was  effaced,  or  indistinct ;  but  at  the 
bottom  the  two  words  were  singu- 
larly legible  of  "  Pauvre  Gene- 
vieve /" 


CHATEAUX  EN  ESPAGiNE  ;  or,  THE  CHANCELLOR. 


(1780.) 


Xj^OR  twenty  years  my  father  had 
-*-  in  vain  attempted  to  drive  a 
trade  in  books,  and  force  the  boobies 
of  our  village,  not  only  to  read,  but  to 
understand  what  they  read.  I  have 
however,  no  recollection  of  any 
volumes  being  removed  from  the 
spot  where  they  slumbered,  except- 
ing when  on  Saturday  evenings  my 
mother,  putting  on  her  spectacles, 
and  pinning  before  her  a  nice  check 
blue  apron,  fanned  and  wafted  away 
the  dust  from  the  shelf  at  the  window, 
and  brushed  off  the  cobwebs,  which 
soiled  the  curls  of  the  venerable  au- 
thors, who,  with  unwearied  eye, 
gazed  on  the  full  career  of  the  sun  : 
it  was  a  pleasure  that  all  my  father's 
remonstrances  (sometimes  tolerably 
bitterly  expressed),  could  not  induce 
her   to  forego.     The  fan   had  been 


by  my  father  to  repeat  the  voyage. 
We  heard  not  again  of  Benjamin, 
nor  of  the  vessel.  My  mother  never 
would  give  up  hope  ;  yet  I  thought, 
while  she  said  this,  she  did  not  be- 
lieve herself  sincere.  She  tried  to 
think  that  she  hoped,  but  that,  I  be- 
lieve, was  all. 

My  old  father  said  nothing,  but  he 
become  abstracted  in  his  demeanor. 
By  degrees,  he  sunk  almost  into 
fatuity.  He  sat  constantly  at  the 
fire-side — his  arms  hanging  a  dead 
weight,  or  swinging  about  as  if  to 
keep  time  to  an  unmeaning  medley 
of  words,  which  he,  with  ceaseless 
monotony,  chaunted  or  murmured  to 
himself.  Occasionally,  clumsy  Sail, 
our  only  domestic,  insisting  on  sweep- 
ing the  hearth,  by  curiously  inserting 
the  broom   between    his   feet,  which 


given  to  her  by  her  youngest  boy,  her    were  supported  on  the  top  of  an  an- 


little  Benjamin  ;  who,  after  a  trial 
voyage  to  one  of  our  distant  settle- 
ments, had  expended  the  whole  of 
his  pocket  money — some  two  or  three 
shilling — on  a  toy,  composed  of  the 
shewy  feathers  of  an  Indian  bird. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  had  been  unwilling 
to  sail  again  with  the  Captain,  whose 
ideas  of  subordination,  and  method 
of  preserving  it,  had  been  acquired 
on  the   Gold  Coast ;  but  was  forced 


cient  steel  fender,  roused  him  from 
his  apathy  ;  but  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  tormentor,  he  dropped 
into  his  usual  gloom.  His  very 
sources  of  pleasure  became  changed. 
Business  distressed  him  :  the  light 
which  was  wont  to  sparkle  in  his 
eyes,  when  he  sold  a  whole  quire  of 
paper  at  once,  or  saw  one  hundred 
pens  simultaneously  wing  their  way 
to   our  neighbour,  the    attorney,  be- 
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came  utterly  extinguished.  I  re- 
member a  person  inquiring  the  price 
of  a  '  Corderius,'  and  ray  father  ac- 
tually remained  motionless  ;  and  at 
last  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  seen 
gazing  in  at  the  window,  with  nose 
almost  doubled  on  the  glass,  to  en- 
deavour to  distinguish  through  the 
dust  (it  was  early  on  Saturday,  and 
the  hour  of  the  fan  had  not  arrived), 
the  precise  breadth  of  the  margin  of 
an  edition  of  Pliny  the  younger's 
•  Letters,'  (which,  as  far  as  appear- 
ances went,  must  have  been  an  heir- 
loom ever  since  our  family  became 
biblioples),  having  entered  and  re- 
peatedly accosted  my  father,  without 
receiving  any  answer,  took  the  free- 
dom of  giving  him  a  small  exciting 
jog  on  the  elbow  :  and,  to  the  obser- 
vation, that  Pliny,  if  kept  in  that 
barbarous  manner,  would  go  to  tat- 
ters, got  for  an  answer,  that  Pliny 
might  go  to  the  devil. 

For  more  than  an  hour  before  my 
father  bestowed  this  benison,  I  had 
been,  somewhat  unconsciously,  I  be- 
lieve, reading,  or  rather  dreaming 
over  '  The  lawful  authority  of  Courts- 
Leet  of  Marshalseys,  Pye-powders, 
and  auncient  domain ;  heretofore 
writ  in  French,  by  the  methodically 
learned  John  Kitchin,'  (a  book  which 
my  mother — excellent  woman  !  in- 
variably insisted  was  a  Pagan  work 
upon  cookery) ;  and  having,  by  some 
hocus-poctis  manoeuvre,  trjuijported 
myself  to  the  Temple,  I  speedily  be- 
came robed  and  wigged  ;  heard  my- 
self in  full  harangue  before  the  great 
men  of  the  land,  and  my  ears  ringing 
with  the  bursts  of  applause.  Next, 
my  shoulders  rustled  in  silk.  The 
great  snowy  flaps  of  a  sergeant's  wig 
hung  in  feathery  amplitude  from 
each  side  of  my  head,  and  curled  up, 
to  give  ease  and  action  to  the  back 
part  of  my  neck.  Then  I  felt  my- 
self seated  as  presiding  Judge  :  "  My 
lord — my  lord  !"  came  wafted  to  mc 
in  the  most  dulcet  tones  ;  and  I  leant 
back  in  terrestrial  paradise,  as  the 
learned  barristers  apologised  for 
pressing  such  and  such  a  point,  in 
opposition  to  ray  better  judgment, — 
regretted  to  occupy  so   much  of  my 


valuable  time  ;  and  feared  that  they 
were  not  making  themselves  suf- 
ficiently understood.  "  And  why  not 
be  Lord  Chancellor  himself  1"  1 
exclaimed  ; — and  the  sound  of  my 
voice  awoke  me.  I  cast  a  hasty 
glance  round  the  apartment,  fearful 
that  I  had  been  overheard.  My 
eyes  rested  on  a  little  pamphlet, 
which  the  hasty  motion  of  my  arm  (I 
fancy  in  waving  to  the  Counsel  to 
proceed),  had  dislodged  from  its  cob- 
web retreat.  I  mechanically  lifted 
the  brochure,  "  shewing  how  a  lowly 
serving  man  won  the  favour  of  his 
master's  daughter,  and  became  a  lord 
of  high  degree."  This  renewed  the 
train  of  thought  in  which  I  had  been 
engaged  ;  and,  although  I  did  not 
plunge  into  the  meditation  of  ad- 
vancement by  means  of  the  petticoat, 
I  instantly  realised  my  visions,  and 
made  a  ladder  of  the  gown.  In  a 
trice  I  was  dreaming  of  the  woolsack ; 
and  I  scarce  think  that  even  the  pos- 
session of  the  mace  would  have  satis- 
fied ray  ambition — when  I  was  awoke 
to  the  chilling  sense  of  my  obscure 
condition,  by  the  threatened  fate  of 
poor  Pliny. 

Nothing,  however,  would  now  de- 
ter me  from  tempting  fate,  and  push- 
ing my  way  in  the  world.  At  first, 
I  had  some  trouble  in  getting  ray  ex- 
cellent mother  to  perceive  the  bril- 
liant prospects  before  me.  At  length, 
however,  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
consented  to  my  departure  :  made  up 
for  me  a  little  bundle  of  apparel ; 
filled  a  small  budget  with  eatables ; 
and  pressed  into  ray  hand  some  sil- 
ver pocket-pieces,  the  gift  of  an  old 
and  valued  friend.  My  father  be- 
stowed on  mo  a  growl,  which,  how- 
ever, I  interpreted  into  a  paternal 
farewell.  I  turned  hastily  away  from 
my  mother,  to  conceal  the  quivering 
of  my  lips,  and  the  fierce  agitation  of 
my  eye-lids.  I  murmured  a  blessing 
on  my  parent,  and  heard  her  invoke 
from  Heaven  every  happiness  for  me, 
which  the  fond  and  devoted  heart  of 
a  mother  could  imagine. 

The  only  other  relation  I  had  in 
the  world  (and  him  I  only  knew  by 
name),  was  an  uncle,  in  London — a 
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certain  Saul  Truepenny,  or  Turn- 
penny, as  his  neighbors  called  him, 
on  account  of  his  talent  for  doubling 
and  tripling  the  little  capital  he  had 
invested  in  a  stock  of  bacon  flitches 
and  Yorkshire  hams.  He  was,  I  was 
told,  an  excellent  man,  though  of 
rather  a  peculiar  temper  ;  and  hold- 
ing in  mortal  abhorrence  all  kind  of 
expenditure  :  visiting  with  relentless 
rigour  every  departure  from  the 
rules  and  canons  for  self-guidance, 
which  he  laid  down  (from  the  cathe- 
dra afforded  by  his  shop-board),  as 
best  calculated  for  gaining  what  he 
considered  was  the  great  object  of 
every  great  man's  march  through  life. 

It  is  said  that  man  is  a  child  of  cir- 
cumstances, but  Saul  was  the  child  of 
place.  To  see  him  behind  the  count- 
er, you  judged  him  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  good-nature — the  very 
lines  of  his  lace  indicated  pleasing 
places.  The  soft  and  insinuating 
tone  in  which  he  recommended  the 
perfume  of  his  wares,  and  the  air 
with  which  he  turned  up  his  ruffles, 
as  he  explored  for  you  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  oleaginous  luxuries,  ar- 
rested the  most  hurried  passenger, 
and  won  an  endless  reward  of  smiles 
and  small  change.  But  as  he  locked 
up  his  shop-door,  and  consigned  the 
key  to  the  pocket  of  his  great  claret 
coat,  and  deposited  under  his  arm 
some  loose  leaves,  containing  cus- 
tomers' orders — that,  by  the  benefit 
of  the  rush-light  at  home,  he  might 
have  the  entries  transferred  into  a 
more  formal  day-book,  in  a  neater 
and  more  seemly  manner,  than  the 
presence  of  Dutch  cheese  and  ham 
parings  permitted — he  also  shut  out 
all  sunshine  from  his  face  ;  and  at 
once,  as  the  bolt  slipped  into  its  hold, 
lowered  his  eyebrows,  set  Iiis  teeth, 
and  quarrelled  with  his  shadow.  All 
this,  however,  I  only  learned  after 
my  first  introduction. 

When  1  entered  his  shop,  which 
he  was  just  preparing  to  leave,  he 
received  me  with  much  courtesy; 
and  still  more  kindness,  when  I  in- 
troduced myself,  and  told  him  that, 
except  him,  I  had  no  other  friend  to 
look  to  for  advance  in  life.  I  thought 


it  best  to  deal  in  generals  ;  and  there- 
fore made  a  point  of  not  saying  any 
thing  of  my  intentions  to  be  Chancel- 
lor. '•'  My  nice  little  fellow,"  he 
answered,  "  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
further  your  wishes — a  real  gratifica- 
tion. I  shall  do  all  for  you  :  I  am 
not  a  man  to  stand  on  a  paring.  I 
hope  vour  excellent  mother  is  well — 
fresh,  and  in  good  keeping."  I  stam- 
mered out  some  unintelligible  reply  ; 
but  as  I  was  considering  whether  the 
moment  had  not  arrived  to  make  the 
great  disclosure,  he  cast  his  eyes 
round,  to  ascertain  if  every  thing  had 
been  arranged  in  due  order,  moved 
towards  the  door,  and  added,  "  Your 
father,  sir,  was  an  ill-tempered,  dis- 
agreeable dunce — he  is  a  dotard  now 
— Never  knew  a  sucking-pig  from  a 
Bologna  sausage — never  !  I  wonder 
how  your  mother,  silly  creature, 
could  marry  him — don't  you,  jacka- 
napes ?"  he  continued,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  street.  "  Eh  !  what  are  you 
staring  at,  booby  %  Do  you  think  I 
am  a  walking  endowment,  to  bring 
up  other  men's  brats  ?" 

"  My  father  has  met  with  many 
misfortunes,"  I  muttered  ;  willing  to 
appear  a  dutiful  and  respectful  child; 
and  that,  sir,  you  know,  has " 

"  No,  I  don't,  sirrah  !"  interrupted 
Saul,  as  he  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock  ;  "  and  why  should  I  ?  If  one 
man  meet  with  mischance,  is  that  to 
make  others  miserable,  or  an  excuse 
for  fury  ?    Sirrah   your  father  had  a 

temper but  walk  on,  sirrah  !  and 

don't  stand  grinning,  half  laughing, 
half  crying.  Take  your  hands  from 
your  eyes  :  you  are  no  red  gurnet  at 
a  fishmonger's  stall,  with  its  fins  over 
its  eyebrows — if  it  had  them.  March, 
sirrah  !" — and  he  pushed  me  on  be- 
fore him. 

I  dared  not  venture  to  utter  ano- 
ther word,  but  in  deep  silence  ac- 
companied Saul.  On  reaching  his 
house,  he  repaired  to  his  desk  ;  and 
after  writing  there  an  hour,  he  placed 
before  me  some  fragments,  for  sup- 
per ;  and  pointing  to  a  truckle  bed, 
in  an  adjacent  closet,  betook  himself 
to  his  slumbers,  and  left  me  to  invite, 
but  in  vain,  the  approach  of  mine. 
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I  was  with  even  less  ceremony 
roused  in  the  morning,  and  summon- 
ed by  Saul  to  breakfast.  An  ancient 
maiden,  who  seemed  to  have  had, 
long  since,  every  token  of  life  scold- 
ed out  of  her,  stood  gaunt  and  erect 
during  the  repast.  "  Take  off  the 
shutters  you  unhandy  cub  !"  were 
the  first  distinct  words  that  saluted 
my  ear  as  we  reached  the  shop. 
"  Were  your  hands  given  you  to 
twitter  your  fingers  at  the  bottom  of 
empty  pockets  ?"  and  loosening  the 
bolts,  he  replaced  at  the  window  the 
most  tempting  of  his  stock — took  his 
place  behind  the  counter — and,  with 
a  look  of  exquisite  benevolence,  re- 
qnested  me  "  to  take  a  seat,  and 
make  myself  comfortable." 

The  unfavourable  opinion  which 
I  had  begun  to  entertain  of  old  Saul, 
instantly  passed  away  !  and  I  readily 
attributed  my  uncle's  harsh  words 
to  some  accidental  irritation  ;  and 
now,  in  his  smiles  and  simpers,  and 
winks  and  nods,  saw  nothing  but  the 
full  accomplishment  of  all  my  hopes. 
In  the  most  submissive  and  modest 
manner,  I  ventured  to  explain,  that 
I  ardently  desired  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  gracious 
reception  with  which  this  announce- 
ment was  received,  mention  a  sylla- 
ble of  the  chancellorship.  I  thought, 
however,  there  was  no  impropriety, 
especially  as  it  shewed  the  extreme 
moderation  of  my  ambition,  in  hint- 
ing that,  if  much  pressed,  I  would 
not  decline  a  Welch  judgeship.  But 
I  had  no  spirit  to  continue  ;  for,  per- 
ceiving a  very  inauspicious  look  on 
my  uncle's  visage,  as  he  stepped 
from  the  door,  to  despatch  a  ragged 
urchin  (who  was  gaping  at  the  viands 
in  the  window),  with  a  message,  my 
words  expired  in  unintelligible  mur- 
murs. The  rest  of  the  day  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  duties  of  Saul's  vocation 
— broken  for  a  iew  minutes  by  the 
arrival  of  dinner,  brought  by  the  an- 
tiquated maiden.  My  uncle  devour- 
ed his  share  with  much  expedition — 
turning  his  eyes  incessantly  to  the 
door,  that  he  might  not  keep  any 
purchaser  waiting.     His  face  indicat- 
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ed  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  be- 
nevolence ;  he  even  complimented 
the  domestic  on  her  cookery,  and 
said  something  polite  as  to  her  out- 
ward appearance.  This  courtesy  did 
not,  however,  seem  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  this  daughter  of  Jeptha  : 
her  countenance  still  presented  the 
deadly  discoloured  front  of  the  statue 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard, after  a  drizzling  rain  has  che- 
quered the  coating  of  a  month's 
smoke. 

As  evening  closed,  Saul  look  out 
his  watch.  "  I  am  happy,"  he  said, 
"  to  be  able  to  afford  you  a  portion 
of  my  time.  To-night  I  shall  shut 
shop  five  minutes  before  my  usual 
hour  ;  and  it's  for  your  benefit,  my 
boy  !"  "  Dear  uncle,"  I  exclaimed, 
overpowered  by  his  kindness,  and 
overcome  with  the  friendly  tap  he 
gave  me  on  the  shoulder.  ''  So  put 
on  your  hat,"  he  continued — "Come, 
up  with  the  shutter,  and  hand  me 
that  parcel.  Quick — quick,  sir  ! — 
do  you  think  I  have  the  patience  of 
Job  ?"  and  as  he  locked  the  door, 
and  I  turned  towards  the  direction 
we  had  gone  the  night  before,  Saul, 
with  a  roar  that  made  my  heart  die 
within  me,  wheeled  me  back  ;  and, 
with  a  blessing  after  my  father's 
manner,  asked  me,  "  if  that  were  the 
way  to  the  Temple  ?" 

I  tremblingly  attended  him  along 
Fleet-street,  and  through  a  gateway, 
until  we  reached  a  dirty-looking  stair, 
the  portal  of  which  was  decorated,  or 
rather  disfigured,  by  a  profusion  of 
names.  I  knew  not  whether  my 
uncle  called,  or  rung,  or  knocked, 
but  his  arrival  was  instantly  greeted 
by  a  plain,  squat,  every-day  looking 
woman,  sedulously  employed  in  de- 
fending a  dripping  candle  from  the 
fury  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  afford  us 
light  enough  to  ascend,  with  some 
little  safety,  the  shattered  steps  that 
led  to  temples   of  confusion    above. 

"  Well,  mistress,"  said  Saul,  "  all's 
right,  I  suppose — received  my  note, 
and  agreed  to  terms  ;  and  get  the 
use  of  Mr.  Prosey's  books." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Turnpenny — cer- 
tainly ;  you  know  how  much  I  am 
indebted  to  vou." 
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•'  Pay,  then,  ralstress — pay,  then;  duty  as  well  as  interest,  not  to  lose 
that  is  the  way  to  lessen  scores,  sight  of  his  precepts ;  I  therefore  de- 
Here's  the  chuckle-headed  knave,  voted  myself  to  the  perusal  of  the 
that  I  place  under  your  management;  dreary  tomes  in  the  closet — under- 
and  I  don't  think  that  a  plunge  in  the  standing  very  little,  and  remembering 
Thames,  would  be  the  worst  first  act  less.  Still  I  was  anxious  to  be  able, 
of  your  government  :  but  where  the  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  to  say,  with 
murrain.  Master,  are  you  hasteningi"  a  clear  conscience,  that  I  had  accom- 

There  was  no   wonder   that  Saul  plislied  the  task  left  for  my  perform- 

made  that  inquiry,    as  already  I  was  ance.     No  doubt   I  often  felt  myself 


nearly  out  of  sight — clearing  half  a 
dozen  steps  at  every  bound.  Indeed 
Saul's  proposal,  at  that  raw,  ungenial 
hour  of  the  night,  would  have  given 
me  a  speed  that  would  have  enabled 
me  to  outstrip  Atalanta  without  be- 
ing at  the  expense  of  an  apple,  even 
had  not  the  tones  of  his  voice  pos- 
sessed equally  propelling  powers.  I, 
without  hesitation,  rushed  into  the 
first  open  door,  and  found  myself  in 
a  small  room  sunk  in  the  tiles,  with 
one  window  afibrding  me  a  distant 
view  of  the  chimneys  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  In  a  iew  minutes 
the  couple  whom  I  had  left  appeared 
— they  were  in  deep  conversation — 
a  series  of  successive  barkings  on  the 


powerfully  tempted  to  wander  forth, 
and  pry  into  the  wonders  of  the  great 
metropolis — but  I  manfully  resisted  ; 
and,  at  last,  when  human  frailty 
threatened  to  carry  the  day,  and  I 
trembled  at  the  anticipation  of  meet- 
ing the  redoubted  Saul  in  my  ram- 
blings,  I,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
outslidings,  let,  like  David,  my  beard 
grow  (it  was  in  truth  of  scanty 
growth),  and  if  I  did  not  also  fain 
myself  mad,  I  at  least  allowed  my 
outward  man  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance well  calculated  to  entitle  me  to 
a  place  in  Moorfields,  or  my  garments 
to  a  corner  in  Monmouih-street. 

I  must  not,  however,  conceal  that 
I  was  not    all    this  time   exclusively 


part  of  Saul,  and  responsive  tremu-  busy  with  Coke,  Fleta,  Bracton,  and 
lous  whinnyings  on  the  side  of  my 
protecting  goddess.  Shortly  after, 
he  took  leave  of  me,  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  study  hard — and  eschew 
all  stimulants.  He  then  put  a  guinea 
in  my  hand,  growling  out  a  variety 
of  expressions,  in  no  way  compli- 
mentary either  to  my  person  or  tal- 
ents; and  adding,  that  I  should  week- 
ly receive  a  certain  allowance,  until 
he  discovered  whether  or  not  I  was 
a  greater  fool  than  I  looked — that  he 
did    not   desire  to  see  me  for  three 


the  rest  of  that  interesting  and  lively 
tribe.  I  had  furtively  brought  with 
me  Pliny  the  Younger;  and,  as  a 
honne  bouche,  I  occasionally  took  a 
peep  at  some  odd  leaves  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  I  had  found  behind  the 
door  of  the  press — probably  the  so- 
lace of  some  former  inmate  of  my 
desolate  habitation.  The  laundress, 
indeed,  affirmed,  that  they  had  won 
admittance  into  the  legal  precincts, 
by  encircling  a  supply  of  vivres  from 
my  uncle.     But   how  could  the  lone 


months — that  a  hamper  in  the  corner  breathings    of  gentle   Jessica,    have 

was  stored  with  food  for  the  mind  (at  endured  for  a  moment  such  a  villan- 

the  moment   I  would    not    have  oh-  ous   contact?    Many    and    many   an 

jected  that  it  held  food  for  something  hour  did    these    companions  beguile 

else) — and  that,   unless  I  turned  up  away,  when  my  head  ached  with  the 

my  sleeves  and  learned  to  say  no,  I  vain  efforts  to   discover  the  meaning 


should  live  like  my  father,  a  beggar, 
— and  die  like  a  dog. 

After  I  had  been  some  time  alone, 
I  became  inclined  to  suppose  that 
Saul  was  a  kinder  man  than  his  out- 
of-doors  manners  gave  indication  of. 
At  all  events,  he  had  been  substan- 
ially  kind   to    me ;  and  it   was  my 


of  the  subtleties  I  had  been  so  un- 
profitably  trying  to  comprehend,  and 
when  even  the  mace  and  woolsack 
refused  to  obey  the  call  of  my  languid 
imagination.  At  length  I  became 
alarmed  at  the  protracted  absence  of 
my  uncle  ;  and  chiding  myself  for  my 
timidity  and  apathy,  I  determined  to 
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risk  a  visit  to  his  shop.  My  head, 
however,  now  attained  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  a  shock-dog,  after  be- 
ing half  drowned  in  Fleet-ditch,  that 
I  was  forced  to  incur  the  expense  of 
a  barber,  to  fit  me  for  venturing 
abroad  without  fear  of  being  hooted 
by  the  crowd,  or  being  pointed  out, 
by  every  pert  child's  maid,  as  au  ob- 
ject of  terror  to  her  imps. 

Monsieur  le  Doux,  who  kept  a 
small  cake-shop  at  our  gate  (his  wife 
earning  a  subsidiary  subsistence  by 
mending  stockings,  and  brewing  de- 
lectable elder-wine,  while  her  hus- 
band wielded  abroad  his  comb  and 
scissors),  speedily  obeyed  my  sum- 
mons. I  do  not  know  the  reason, 
but  I  experienced  an  invincible  de- 
sire to  make  myself  more  than  usual- 
ly comfortable.  I  therefore  heaped 
on  another  scuttle-full  of  coals,  drew 
tight  the  little  window-curtain  to  ex- 
clude the  sifting  air — desired  Mon- 
sieur le  Peruquier,  to  step  down  for 
twopence-worth  of  his  wine — thrust 
Fleta  and  Bracton  aside — read  a  iew 
pages  of  Pliny — and  then,  catering  to 
my  ticklish  taste,  greedily  began  to 
devour  the  greasy  shreds  of  our  im- 
mortal bard  ;  I  soon  became  so  in- 
tent upon  Hamlet,  that  I  made  no  re- 
sistance to  Mr.  Le  Doux,  gathering 
my  hair  into  a  long,  large,  and  come- 
ly tie ;  and  actually,  without  being 
conscious  of  the  decoration,  endured 
the  construction  of  a  great  curl  on  my 
left  ear,  unfortunately  on  the  side 
next  the  door. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  superla- 
tively blessed  ;  I  toasted  my  feet  and 
shins  in  the  blaze  ;  my  lips  glowed 
with  the  hot  and  spicy  beverage.  I 
ascended  again  the  legal  ladder,  and 
once  more  sunk  into  the  woolsack. 
I  thought  that,  with  every  nod  of  ap- 
probation to  the  surrounding  counsel, 
I  spread  far  and  wide  a  perfect  cloud 
of  powder — I  even  felt  an  inclination 
to  be  jocular  with  myself.  "  Ah,  ah, 
boy,"  I  exclaimed,  "  sayest  thou  so? 
Art  thou  there.  Turnpenny  V  when, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  vision 
fled,  and  my  infuriated  uncle  stood 
before  me.  He  stuttered,  and  spat, 
and  stared,  and  stamped,  but  without 


being  able  to  articulate  a  word.  I 
could,  however,  see  ''how  my  heart 
failed)  his  fingers  busy  retying  with 
knots,  to  which  the  Gordion  knot  was 
an  absolute  nothing,  a  large  leathern 
purse.  In  a  trice  it  was  replaced  with 
a  violent  thrust,  at  the  very  extremi- 
ty of  a  pocket,  which  seemed  to  reach 
to  the  knee-pan. 

"  May  a  flitch  be  my  poison,"  he 
at  length  said,  "  but  here  is  pretty 
clipping  and  frizzing  ! — Pray  Sir," 
he  added,  twirling  round  the  asto- 
nished barber,  "  what  do  you  charge 
for  dressing  this  porker's  head  ?  Is  it 
braun  or  brain  that  is  witliin  1  Is  it 
braun  or  brain  V  And  I  believe  he 
would  speedily  have  ascertained  the 
fact,  if  I  had  not  started  up,  and 
nearly  sprung  over  the  table. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  I  observed, 
"  its  only     *     *     * 

"  1  know  it,  sirrah,"  he  interrupt- 
ed me,  "  I  know  it.  Only  getting 
blind  and  beastly  with  hot  wine — 
what  a  guzzling  knave  !  Reading 
harlotry  books — what  a  licentious 
scoundrel  !  And  poring  over  the 
letters  of  some  confounded  Jew  un- 
believer—  what  a  shallow-minded  re- 
brobale  !" 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  I  repeated. 

"  Hot  wine,"  he  again  vociferated. 

"  Its  Elder" 

"  Abominable  letters 

"  Its    Younger   "     I    almost 

shouted,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  be 
understood. 

"  Elder  or  Younger,"  he  exclaim- 
ed in  a  roar  of  fury,  "  thou  shall 
never  see  my  face  again — Die,  die, 
and No,  that  would  be  a  bless- 
ing— live  and  starve,  thou  senseless, 
ungrateful  profligate."  And  he  be- 
gan to  tear  the  already  shattered 
Shakspeare. 

"  Uncle,  uncle,  its  '  the  Winter's 
Tale,'  "  I  cried. 

"  Its  a  monkey's  queue,  you  fop." 

"  Its  '  As  You  like  It.'" 

"  Its  a  lie,  you  rascal — a  most  in- 
solent"  

"  Its  '  the  Tempest.'  " 

"  Aye,  and  so  let  it  be,  you  brazen- 
faced varlet — the  tempest  which  has 
shipwrecked  you,  and  all  your  hopes 
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\n  Saul  Truepenny ;"  and  driving  in 
one  of  the  feet  of  my  rickety  table, 
he  rushed  down  stairs,  with  the  noise 
and  fury  of  a  whirlwind. 

"  Alas  !"  I  murmured,  in  agony  of 
spirit,  apostrophising  myself — "  alas, 
Chancellor,  Chancellor  1" — and  I 
gave  a  coup  de  grace  to  the  table. 

"  Chancelleur,  Chancelleur  !  Mon- 
sieur," answered  Le  Doux,  with  an 
expression  of  undisguised  surprise — 
"  of  dat  I  can  say  noting — mais 
parole  d'honneur,  et  foi  de  St.  Denis  ! 
tout  ici  be  Chancelant." 

1  at  length  summoned  composure, 
and  paying  Mr.  Le  Doux  my  last 
sixpence,  I,  with  affected  fortitude, 
replaced  the  law-books  on  the  shelves ; 
I  then  released  from  its  hiding-place 
the  little  purse  which  ray  doting 
mother  had  given  me  ;  many  a  time 
when  my  heart  sickened  at  the  drea- 
ry prospect  before  me,  and  my  mind 
sunk  under  the  contemplation  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  I  was  surround- 


ed,— and  when  I  thought,  that  in  the 
desolation  of  my  room,  and  in  my 
own  hollow  head,  I  traced  the  sounds 
of  woe,  to  those  whom  I  best  loved 
— I  had  looked  on  the  silver  pieces 
as  a  remembrance  of  home  ;  and  as 
they  glittered  before  me,  heard  my 
old  mother's  voice,  and  saw  the  large 
tear-drop  stand  in  her  eyes,  and 
listened  to  the  broken  convulsive 
blessing  wh|ich,  with  clasped  hands 
and  trembling  lips,  she  had  entreated 
for  her  headstrong  boy.  The  vision 
came  over  me  again,  but  it  no  longer 
soothed  me — I  put  the  purse  in  my 
breast— I  gathered  my  little  ward- 
robe hastily  together — 1  pulled  my 
hat  over  my  face,  forgetful  that  I 
would  be  shrouded  by  the  cloud  of 
night ;  and  seizing  the  accursed  elder 
measure,  yet  steaming  at  the  fire-side, 
I  swallowed  the  wine,  and  clambered 
to  an  obscure  garret  in  the  Row,  to 
make  my  bread. 


L'ARBECCHE,  BY  GIAMBATISTA  GIRALDI  CINTIO. 


IN  some  of  the  articles  in  which 
the  modern  school  of  Italian  Tra- 
gedy has  been  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  public,  mention  was  made 
of  the  appetite  for  horrors  which 
characterized  the  earlier  tragedies  of 
that  fair  land,  where  man  is  the  only 
growth  that  dwindles.  It  is  now  in- 
tended to  afford  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  the  means  of  judging  for 
themselves,  whether  such  expressions 
originated  in  any  unfair  desire  to 
throw  the  accusation  of  theatrical 
bloody-mindedness,  so  frequently 
urged  against  this  country  by  our 
would-be  classical  neighbours  of  la 
belle  France,  from  our  own  shoulders 
on  to  those  of  their  and  our  prede- 
cessors in  the  career  of  Dramatic 
Literature.  The  play  selected  for 
this  purpose,  is  L'Akbecche,  of  Gi- 
ambatista  Giraldi  Cintio.  This  last 
name  was  the  author's  academical 
denomination,  a  sort  ofnomde guerre, 
such  as  every  individual  admitted  in- 
to any  one  of  the  innumerable  aca- 


demies, that  in  Italy  accompanied, 
and  probably  materially  promoted, 
the  revival  of  letters,  was  obliged  to 
assume,  and  which,  as  commonly,  at 
least,  as  his  own,  was  prefixed  to  his 
works.  Cintio  was  equally  distin- 
guished as  a  poet,  both  Tragic  and 
Lyric — and  as  a  prose  novelist :  in 
the  latter  character,  he  trod  as  close- 
ly as  abilities,  far  inferior,  would  al- 
low, in  the  footsteps  of  Boccaccio,  in 
emulation  of  whose  Decamerone  he 
bestowed  upon  his  collection  of  his 
Tales  the  title  of  Ecatomiti.  Born 
in  the  year  1504,  he  flourished  dur- 
ing the  brightest  period  of  Italian 
Genius,  between  the  days  of  Ariosto 
and  those  of  Tasso  ;  he  was  esteem- 
ed by  his  contemporaries,  favoured 
by  the  Ferrarese  Maecenases  of  the 
House  of  Este,  and  appears  to  have 
been  not  less  highly  appreciated  by 
subsequent  compatriot  critics.  Cres- 
cembeni,  in  his  Istoria  della  vol- 
CARE  PoESiA,  says  of  him, — "  He 
wrote  much  in  the  Lyric,  as  well  as 
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in  the  Tragic  style,  and  in  both  at- 
tained to  excellence.  *  *  *  *  In 
his  Tragedies,  especially  in  the  Ar- 
BECCHE,  he  iniites  such  judgment  in 
the  conductor  the  story,  such  fulness 
of  sentiment,  and  such  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, as  entitle  him  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  good  Tuscan  Trage- 
dians." 

We  have  inserted  the  above  ex- 
tract from  an  Italian  critic  of  ac- 
knowledged eminence,  by  way  of 
precaution  against  the  arising  of  any 
suspicion  of  unfairness,  on  our  part, 
in  the  choice  of  the  piece  we  are 
about  to  pass  under  review,  and  to 
which  we  now  proceed. 

L'Arbecche,  which  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  author's  own  house, 
before  Duke  Ercole  the  Second  of 
Este,  and  his  Court,  is  founded  upon 
the  second  tale  in  the  second  Decade 
of  the  EcATOMiTi.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Persia,  and  Arbecche  is  the 
name  of  the  heroine.  The  poet, 
closely  imitating,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  age  and  country,  his 
classical  models,  has  introduced  the 
chorus  in  its  true  ancient  form,  occa- 
sionally taking  a  share  in  the  dia- 
logue, as  well  as  filling  up  the  entre- 
actes  with  appropriate  odes.  The 
play  is  preceded  by  a  prologue,  an 
invention  for  which,  according  to 
Menage,  Modern  Europe  is  indebt- 
ed to  Giraldi — meaning  probably  this 
kind  of  prologue,  unconnected  with 
the  story  of  the  play. — Upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  it  consists  of  about  a 
hundred  lines,  chiefly  occupied  in 
exhorting  the  noble  audience,  espe- 
cially the  fair  ladies,  who  constitute 
part  of  it,  to  retire,  and  avoid  the 
horrors  and  agonies  about  to  be  ex- 
hibited ;  the  exhortation  being  en- 
forced by  a  warning,  that  at  a  later 
hour  they  may  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
return  to  Ferrara  from  Susa  in  Per- 
sia, whither  the  poet  will,  by  some 
occult  power,  presently  transport 
them. — The  Prologue,  finally,  after 
wondering  that,  despite  so  much 
friendly  advice,  nobody  runs  away, 
announces  the  approach  of  the  wrath- 
ful and  tremendous  goddess  Neme- 
sis— whom  the  speaker  has  not  cour- 


age to  confront — and  departs.      Ne- 
mesis accordingly  opens  the  Tragedy, 
though  we  are  not  told    what   brings 
her,  and  some  others  of  our  old  my- 
thological acquaintance,  amongst  the 
fire-worshippers  of  Persia.    It  should 
seem,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out  the  state  of  affairs,  that  our  friend 
Cintio,  being  himself  no  believer  in 
the  religion  of  the  Guebres,  has,  by 
virtue  of  his  poetical  omnipotence, 
converted  the  Persian  Court,  at  least, 
if  not  the  whole  nation,  to  the  more 
orthodox  creed  of  classical  idolatry. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Nemesis,  in  a  mo- 
nologue  as  long  as  the  prologue,  fa- 
vours us  with  a  very  Christian  expo 
sition   and  vindication  of  the  justice 
of  Providence,  in  occasionally  per- 
mitting guilt  to  prosper.      She  ends 
by  observing,  that  such  prosperity  is, 
for  the  most  part,  only   temporary  ; 
and  that,  when  it  ceases,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  criminal, even 
in    this  world,  usually  compensates, 
by  its  severity,  for  its  delay,  as  will 
immediately  appear  in   the    case   of 
the    tyrant    Sulmone, — to    torment 
whom,  she  summons  the  Furies  from 
the   infernal   regions.       The  Furies, 
more    complaisant    than    Hotspur's 
spirits,  come  when  they   are    called, 
and  inquire  the  goddess's  pleasure. 
She  bids  them  fill  the  impious  Court 
with   discord  and  disorder,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  father  and  daughter  with 
mutual  hatred.      The  Furies  answer 
that  it   is  done,  when  Nemesis,  ob- 
serving that  Nature  cannot  support 
their  presence,    orders    them    home 
again,  and  withdraws  in   their   com- 
pany.    But  it  is  not  to  make  way  for 
the    ordinary  flesh  and  blood  occu- 
pants of  the  stage.      To  the  depart- 
ing deities,  succeeds  the  ghost  of  Se- 
lina,  the  ci-dcvant  wife  of  Sulmone, 
a  personage  who    might,   we   should 
have   thought,  have  proved   fidly   as 
insupportable  to  Nature   as   the  Eu- 
menides    themselves ;    inasmuch    as 
she    had   been  false  to   her  husband 
with  her  own  son.     The  intrigue  had 
been  detected  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  her  daughter  Arbecche,  and 
Sulmone   forthwith  puts  both   delin- 
quents to  death.     Had  this  been  the 
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extent  of  his  tyranny,  he  might  pro-  The  willing  Universe  thy  sway  confess'd, 

bably,   at    most    tribunals,  have  been  ^^r  ever  more  rcbellM  against  thy  high  behew. 

held  excusable.      But    her   shadowy  Th^n.^  fi.et  a\   a  a      .           /•       ,     , 

.«-,;„o..,     .1          w    j/r           1          r      I  „  ^  "«"ce  first  divided  water  was  from  land, 

majesty     thought    differently    of    the  From  viewless  air,  and  soaring  fire, 

transaction,  taking  her  summary  pun-  -^  ^'^'"  accordant,  still  discordant  band, 

ishment  so  heinously  in  dudgeon,  that  'l^Jt}^^  ^^^^ ^'""^^^  ^,^'tl^'l '"'' 

^1  „  I                      1  .    •       1           .            ,  -Peopled,  ere  long,  with  hsh  the  ocean. 

she  has  now  obtained  a   short  leave  With  warbling  birds  the  air, 

of  absence   from   Pluto,  solely  in  or-  ^'"i  ^ocks  and  cattle  fair  ' 

der  to  participate  in  inflicting  the  re-  Earth'shiUs  and  plains;  nor  fiU'd  with  only 

tributory    sufferings,    which   her  bus-  Creatures'possess'd  of  sense  and  motion, 

band  and  daughter,  whom  she  seems  -'^'^ch  flower  and  leaf, 

pretty  equally  to  abhor,  are  about  to  ^i*^^^"  f.°  Y'^^'     .u          ,-      . 

'  „^i.,..„         rp/       V      ■         I              u  ■'^"^  lowliest  grass,  the  stateliest  forest  trees, 

endure.         The    Furies    have,    howe-  Were  thence  produced,-whilst  man's    ambl 

ver,  done  their  work  so   effectually,  tious  race 

tJiat  all  the  mischief  the  Ghost  can  ^""""^  '^'"'  ""^  "'"'^  ^'^'^^^>  "i^'s  but  by  thy 

contrive   to  superadd,  is  the   driving  ^'^*^^' 

her  daughter,  finally,  to  commit    sui-  Nor  these  the  limits  to  thy  power  assign'd. 

cide  with  the    self-same    hand    which  '^^'^  glorious  Sun  himself,  the  Moon, 

had  formerly  proved  the  indicator  of  l^LtTn'rbL'va'u^rXatTh^?^^^^^^ 

maternal    miamy.— Having    accom-  Without  thee,  still  in  gloom  and  sadness 

plished  her  object,  by  shaking  a  torch  '^^^y  "'•'^  ^^^  wi'ld  would  lie ; 

providentially  brought  from  Tartarus,  S  "j'^K''^^''  ^^'"^n^  ^^^  ^\  ,      ,  , 

f.-             <  I      .i            *    r             xctiiaiuo,  Ceaselessly  journeying  on,  each  fiery  ball, 

this  most  loathsome  of  apparitions,  as  Knew  without  thee  nor  light  nor  gladness. 

day  is  beginning  to  dawn,  returns  to  Thine  influence 

the  tortures,  with  which  she  and  her  ?he7oH^!'„lT  I  r  ,     a  r  u 

,',.,.           .                      .  -inee,  origin  and  chiefest  end  of  all, 

son    spend    their  time    in    recreating  The  great  Creator  first  design'd  !      Through 

each  other.     This  sapernatural  first  t'^^e 

act  concludes  with  a  hymn  to  Venus,  ^^®  ""'verse  he  rules  to 
sung  by   the   Chorus— composed  , of 
the  ladies  of  Susa.      We  shall  trans- 
late it,  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  lyri- 
cal effusions  in  the  Tragedy. 


And 


"  Fair  Venus,  of  whose  influence  Earth,  and     'Ti 

Sea, 
And  Heaven  above,  and  eyeless  Hell, 
And  all  that  either  lurks  in  secresy. 
Or  flaunts  in  open  day-light,  tell ; 
Oh,  Goddess,  from  whose  balmy  power 
All  mortal  things  increase. 
Solace,  repose,  and  peace 
Receive, — from  whom  whatever  can  delight 
Springs,  as  the  plant  with  fragrant  flower, 
And  melting  fruit. 
Springs  from  its  root ; 

Vainly  would  Earth  or  Heaven  to  bliss  invite. 
Didst  thou  withhold  thy  genial  fostering  ray, 
Worshipp'd  by  all  on  whom  looks  down  the 

God  of  day  ! 

'Twas  only  thou,  when  all  yet  lay  obscure. 
Confused,  unhonour'd,  and  unknown. 
Thou,  Nature's   Sovereign,    that  the   shroud 

impure. 
And  chilling,  o'er  her  beauties  thrown. 
In  darkling  horror  aye  inclosing 
The  world's  essential  seed. 
Didst  lift,  and  over  freed 
Existence  pour  thine  ever-fruitful  beams  ; 
EI'ments,  each  other  most  opposing. 
Didst  closely  knit 
In  union  fit 


eternity. 

Then   Goddess,   since  from   thy  benignant 
sphere 
All  natural  afl'ections  flow. 
Prohibit  deaths  so  cruel,  so  severe. 
Such  agonies  of  hopeless  woe. 
As  o'er  these  lovers  are  impending  ! 
'^"'  thine  to  change  their  doom. 


Whom  all  thy  fires  consume  ! 
Despair  and  death  shall  fall  on  either  head, 
Unless  by  thee  Fate's  blow,  descending, 
Be  timely  staid  ; 
Oh,  Goddess,  aid  ! 

Yield  to  our  prayers !  Destiny  stern  and  dread. 
Thou  only  canst  control :— Thy  power  employ, 
sorrow's  moans  shall  turn  to  hymns  of 
grateful  joy." 


In  the  second  Act  we  at  length 
meet  with  dramatic  personages  of  a 
more  accustomed  kind.  Arbecche 
herself  opens  the  scene,  uttering  dole- 
ful lamentations.  Her  Nurse  inquires 
the  cause  of  her  distress,  and  she  an- 
swers, that  it  arises  from  her  happi- 
ness in  the  possession  of  her  beloved 
husband  Orontes,  and  her  two  chil- 
dren,— a  happiness  as  yet  wholly  un- 
suspected, owing  to  the  cautious  man- 
agement of  the  said  Nurse,  her  only 
^..  „,..„.,  „.  confidante.     The  Chorus  of  Ladies, 

Whence  concord,  love,  and  bliss,  flow'd  in  full     "'^^"  have  just  discovered  their  know- 
streams,  ledge  of  the  secret,  appear  to  count 
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for  nothing,  their  discretion  being, 
we  suppose,  insured  by  their  choral 
character.  The  old  woman  is  consi- 
derably puzzled  by  the  Princess's 
speech  ;  which  the  riddling  mourner 
explains  by  informing  her  very  lenglh- 
ilyj — to  borrow  an  Americanism, 
seemingly  coined  for  the  especial  use 
of  the  reviewer  of  this  tragedy, — that 
her  father  has  promised  her  hand  to 
the  King  of  the  Parthians  ;  that  she 
had  been  thunderstruck  at  the  first 
intimation  of  the  fate  to  which  she 
was  destined,  but,  quickly  command- 
ing herself,  had  declared  to  her  fa- 
ther that  her  attachment  for  him  was 
too  strong  to  allow  of  her  existing 
thus  separated  from  him  ;  and  that 
she  had  obtained  a  day  to  consider 
of  her  answer.  The  Nurse  tries  to 
comfort  her  lady  by  observations  up- 
on the  vicissitudes  to  which  human 
life  is  subject,  which  she  illustrates 
by  the  simile  of  a  ship  at  sea.  The 
whole  simile,  including  some  descrip- 
tion and  some  exhortation,  is  in 
rhyme  and  lyric  measure,  the  play 
itself  being  in  blank  verse.  This 
poeticaland  philosophical  effort  fails 
to  cheer  the  desponding  Arbecche, 
who  now  bids  her  seek  Orontes,  that 
they  may  consult  together  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  retires.  The  Nurse 
reflects  upon  the  sorrows  of  life, 
through  some  hundred  lines,  until 
Orontes,  arriving,  interrupts  her  di- 
dactic strain,  and  bids  her  call  the 
Princess.  The  result  of  the  conjugal 
conference  is  a  determination  to  im- 
part the  secret  of  the  marriage  to 
Malecche, a  sort  of  Minister  or  Piivy 
Councillor,  and  the  friend  of  Orontes, 
though  hitherto  not  his  confidant ; 
and  then  to  request  him  to  break  the 
matter  to  the  King.  The  husband 
departs  to  execute  this  resolve,  ex- 
pressing sanguine  hopes  of  the  result ; 
the  wife  remains  to  soliloquize,  at  the 
usual  length,  upon  the  unhappy  lot 
of  women  ;  and  the  Act  ends  with  a 
shortish  Chorus  upon  the  fallacy  of 
all  mundane  enjoyments. 

The  3d  Act  begins  with  a  mono- 
logue, similar  in  dimensions  to  those 
already  noticed,  delivered  by  Ma- 
lecche, in  which  he  deliberates  upon 


the  best  mode  of  revealing  the  im- 
portant secret  entrusted  to  him,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  ty- 
rant to  his  daughter's  stolen  nuptials. 
He  entertains  very  faint  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  his  mission,  it  seems, 
because  he  has  himself  frequently  en- 
treated his  royal  master  to  bestow 
the  Princess  upon  Orontes,  in  guer- 
don of  the  young  man's  martial  prow- 
ess, and  been  refused,  although  upon 
insufficient  grounds  ;  whence  he  ar- 
gues that  Sulmone  will  persevere  in 
the  denial  he  has  once  given.  But 
Malecche  need  not  have  perplexed 
himself  as  to  the  manner  of  making 
the  communication,  for  the  King  has 
meanwhile  learned  the  secret  from  a 
chambermaid,  who  had  casually  over- 
heard the  recent  conversation  of  the 
wedded  pair,  and  comes  in  great  per- 
turbation and  anger  to  consult  his 
Minister  how  he  can  sufficiently 
punish  so  flagrant  a  crime.  Malecche, 
always  taking  care  first  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  express  his  sentiments  un- 
reservedly, makes  long  speech  upon 
long  speech,  in  all  of  which  he,  more 
morally  than  politicly,  recommends 
the  virtues  of  clemency  and  self-con- 
trol, as  the  only  qualities  beseeming 
a  King,  and  eulogizes  both  Orontes' 
great  military  abilities,  which  fit  him 
to  govern  and  defend  a  mighty  em- 
pire, and  his  honourable  conduct  in 
rather  marrying  than  seducing  the 
Princess.  The  only  topic  he  touch- 
es upon  really  calculated  to  recon- 
cile the  Persian  Monarch  to  what  has 
occurred,  is  the  inveterate  enmity 
hitherto  displayed  by  the  Parthian 
King,  which,  he  reminds  his  master, 
has  already  robbed  him  of  two  bro- 
thers and  two  sons  ;  and  which  he, 
Malecche,  suspects  may  have  sug- 
gested the  present  treaty  of  marriage, 
as  a  mean  of  fraudulently  obtaining 
possession  of  the  King  of  Persia's 
sole  remaining  child  and  heiress. 
Sulmone  long  resists,  but  at  last,  tired 
out,  we  presume,  declares  himself 
subdued,  and  sends  his  adviser  to 
fetch  his  daughter,  with  her  husband 
and  children.  It  is  now  the  tyrant's 
turn  for  a  soliloquy,  and  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  inform  us  that  he  hnis 
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cheated  Molecclie,  and  intends  to 
take  terrible  vengeance  upon  Orou- 
tes  and  the  children.  He  tlien  deli- 
berates what  to  do  with  his  daugh- 
ter, and  finally  determines  that,  as 
he  can  inflict  abundant  misery  upon 
her  without  depriving  himself  of  his 
now  only  child,  he  will  spare  her 
life.  By  this  time  he  has  made  up 
his  mind.  Malecche  returns  with 
those  whom  he  had  been  sent  for, 
and  whilst  crossing  the  stage  towards 
Sulmone,  the  elder  three  hold  a  long 
conversation, in  which  the  men  blame 
Arbecche's  unconquerable  apprehen- 
sions. The  reconciliation  scene  that 
ensues  is  not  very  affecting.  Ma- 
lecche harangues  apologetically  ;  Ar- 
becche  and  O routes  beg  pardon,  and 
the  King  professes  much  paternal 
tenderness ;  after  which  he  retires, 
taking  his  two  grandchildren  along 
with  him.  Arbecche  and  Malecche 
next  make  their  respective  exits,  we 
know  not  very  well  why,  except  to 
afford  Orontes  his  last  opportunity  of 
comfortably  soliloquizing.  He  has 
just  leisure  to  tell  us  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  his  birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation, with  which  there  is  no  need 
to  trouble  the  reader,  before  Alocche 
and  Taraul,  two  subordinate  instru- 
ments of  tyranny,  come  to  conduct 
him  to  their  master.  The  act  con- 
cludes with  a  Sestiiia  of  rejoicing 
between  the  Nurse  and  the  Chorus. 
It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion, that  a  Sestina  consists  of  six  un- 
ihyming  six-lined  stanzas,  in  which 
the  six  concluding  words  of  the  six 
lines  of  the  first  stanza  conclude  the 
lines  of  each  of  the  other  five,  but  al- 
ways in  a  different  order  ;  the  first 
line  of  the  second  stanza  ending  with 
the  same  word  that  ended  the  last 
line  of  the  first,  and  so  on  through 
the  rest. 

Thus  far  we  have  hurried  forward 
through  scenes  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  praises  lavished  by  Italian  li- 
terati upon  L'Arbecche,  appear  to 
us  exceedingly  dull.  But  as  we  have 
now  reached  the  most  interesting,  or, 
tout  au  moins,  the  most  tragical  part, 
and  as,  in  justice  to  our  author  and  to 
his  learned  panegyrists,  we  must  al- 


low him  to  display  his  dramatic  as 
well  as  his  lyrical  talent,  we  shall  se- 
lect for  translation,  in  the  fourth  Act, 
one  of  those  narrations  which  afford 
the  principal  field  for  the  exhibition 
of  their  powers  to  those  tragic  wri- 
ters who,  either  to  preserve  the  uni- 
ties, or  to  spare  the  sensibility  of  the 
audience,  banish  almost  all  action 
from  the  stage.  The  Chorus,  with- 
out the  Nurse,  remain  in  possession 
of  the  stage  at  the  commencement  of 
the  4th  Act,  when  they  are  joined 
by  a  royal  messenger,  who  does  no- 
thing but  exclaim — in  lengthy  excla- 
mations however — about  the  horrors 
he  has  just  witnessed.  The  Chorus 
repeatedly  urge  him  to  explain  him- 
self, and  at  last  he  says  : 

"There    is,    amidst   this    lofty    tower's  deep 

vaults, 
In  part  so  solitary  and  remote 
That  never  sunbeam  thither  penetrated, 
A  chapel  dedicate  to  sacrifices, 
Which  to  the  shades,  to  ireful  Proserpine, 
And  sullen  Pluto,  by  our  Kings  are  offer'd; 
Where  not  alone  obscurest  Night,  where  reigns 
Horror  most  horrible.      Thither  Sulmone 
Commanded  that  Orontes  should  be  led  ; 
— The  unfortunate  Orontes,  who  believed 
That  now  all  fears,  all  sufferings  were  past. 
The  guards  had  unexpectedly  assail'd 
And    master'd,   whilst  discoursing    with   the 

King.— 
The  Monarch,  following  to  the  lofty  tower, 
Laid  his  own  hand  on  him,  and  said,  '  Orontes, 
'Tis  here  that  my  successor  in  my  kingdom 
I  will  appoint  thee.'      Then  he   bade  the  vil- 
lains. 
Who  thither  brought  him,  seize  his  arms,  and 

place 
Both  hands   upon    a   block;  with  ponderous 

blade 
Then  from  the  arms  the  savage,  at  two  blows, 
Lopp'd  them,  drew  back,  lifted   the  bleeding 

hands, 
And  to  Orontes,  offering  them,  said  : 
'  This  is  the  sceptre  I  present  thee  ;  thus 
King  I  create  thee.     Speak — art  thou   con- 
tented V 
Orontes  then  exclaim'd,  '  Oh,  most  perfidious  ! 
Is  this  thy  plighted  faith  1 — the  promise  this 
Made  by  Malbecche  in  thy  name  1     But  for- 
ward; 
Proceed,  thou  impious  tyrant !  Here  my  throat 
I[offer — strike  it,  villain  !  here  my  breast — 
Let  thy  sharp  weapon  lay  it  open.     Never, 
Save  by  a  royal  hand, — if  hand  so  barbarous 
Indeed  be  royal, — should  Orontes  fall. 
But  if  in  Heaven  reign  pity,  with  just  eye 
If  God  look  down  upon  our  human  deeds, 
Deceiver,  dreadful  retribution  waits  thee  !' 
The  tyrant  at  these  accents  smiled,  as  one 
Who  hears  what  he  disdains,  or  what  diverts 

him  ; 
He  answer'd  not,  but  taking  by  their  hands 
The  children,  whom,  before  Orontes  came. 
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He  in  that  dismal  vault  apart  had  station'd, 
He  led   them  towards  their  father.     The  poor 

babes 
Caress'd  their  grandsire,  innocently  hoping 
Kindness  from  that  iniquitous  assassin. 
Not  long  their  error  lasted  ;  for  the  eldest, 
Whom  little  it  avail'd  his  grandsire's  name 
To  bear,  he  seized,  his  breast  uncover'd, bound 
Behind  his  back  his  hands,  'twixt  his  own  legs 
Then  placed  the  infant,  that  with  lisping  tongue 
Besought  compassion,  and,  like  harmless  lamb. 
With  the  same  bloody  knife  he  slaughter'd  him, 
Flinging  him  dead  before  the  wretched  father. 
Chortis.     Alas  !    alas  !   into  what  grief  is 
changed 
The  joy  so  recently  that  fiU'd  my  heart. 
When  this   most  impious  monarch  feign'd  to 

pardon 
His  daughter  and  Orontes.     In  my  bones 
There  is  no  marrow,  in  my  veins  no  blood. 
But  trembles.     In  this  miserable  case 
What  did  Orontes  1 

Mess.     That  strong  heart,  which  never 
His  proper  danger  could  to  prayers  for  safety 
Bend,  was  subdued  by  pity  for  his  sons. 
Then  sorrowfully  did  Orontes  kneel 
Upon  the  ground, — aa  if  he  still  possess'd 
His  hands,  lifting  his  mutilated  arms. 
Defiled  and  wet  with  blood,  that  from  the  stumps 
In  torrents  gush'd — compassion  he  implored 
For  his  surviving  boy,  of  the  fierce  king. 
The  frighten'd  child,  for  mercy  crying,  ran 
With  arms  outstretch'd  to  his  sad  father's  bo- 
som. 
There  hoping  safety.  Oh,  my  heart  is  bursting ! 
Words,  voice,  are  wanting,  when  I  recollect 
How  the  barbarian  sprang  upoa  his  prey  ! 
The  child  that  to  Orontes  fled,  Sulmone 
Pursued,  as  through  the  forest  angry  hounds 
Pursue  the  timid  hind.     This  saw  Orontes, 
And  writhing,  weeping  at  his  feet,  thus  urged 
With  warmer  prayers  the  cruel  King  : — « Sul- 
mone, 
By  the  compassion  of  the  gods  in  Heaven, 
Pardon  this  unoffending  babe  !     Suffice  it 
Mine  eldest  to  have  slain ;  the  youngest  spare. 
And  me,  most  guilty,  slay  !     If  nought  beside 
Can  move  thy  heart  in  this  extremity 
To  treat  with  clemency  a  wretched  man, 
Whom  thou  hast  loved,  think  how  unworthy  'tis 
With  blood  of  innocents  to  foul  thy  hands. 
In  thee  let  horror  o'er  unjust  revenge 
Prevail ;  and  if  thou  fear'st  no  human  power. 
Yet  fear  the  gods,  who  recompense  good  deeds. 
Dealing  to  evil  acts  dire  punishment.' 

Choi^us.  And  did  not  prayers  so  fervent  and 
so  just 
Soften  that  stony  heart  l 

Mess.  Alas  !   what  ask  you  ^. 
I  saw  the  very  walls  weep  at  these  words, 
The  tower  with  horror  tremble,  and  the  image 
Of  gloomy  Pluto,  unto  whom  the  king 
Offer'd  the  innocent  souls  in  sacrifice. 
Not  only  weep,  but  turn  his  eyes  away, 
Shunning  the  horrid  sight.     He,  only  he, 
Harder  than  hardest  marble,  stood  unmoved ; — 
So  stands  the  rock  against  the  ocean's  waves. 
In  purpose  not  alone  unchanged,  the  King, 
As  trodden  serpent,  full  of  rage  and  venom. 
Turns  with  keen  tooth  to  bite  the  harming  foot, 
Turn'd  fiercely,  when  such  gentle  prayers  he 

heard, 
As  by  barb'd  arrow  struck,  tow'rds  sad  Orontes, 
Exclaiming,  '  Wretch  perfidious  and  disloyal, 
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Of  thy  flagitious  sin  take  the  reward  ! 
Could  I  be  with  a  single  death  appeased. 
None  had  I  slain  ;  and  little  are  both  these 
To  expiate  thine  infidelity  !' 

Chorus.    Alas  !   what  heart  was  then  the 
wretched  father's, 
Robb'd  of  all  hope  ! 

Mess.     The  miserable  Orontes, 
O'erpower'd  by  the  excess  of  agony. 
Found  courage  in  despair.     Parental  prayers 
Then  giving  over,  with  audacious  brow 
He  turn'd  upon  the  King — •  FieTce  Dog  !'   he 

cried, 
'  Who,  wolf-like,  only  for  nocturnal  wiles 
And  treachery  art  fit — art  only  strong — 
Ferocious  only  in  the  blood  of  infants, — 
I  trust,  I  trust,  and  partly  does  such  hope 
Allay  mine  anguish,  that  amidst  the  Shades 
The  tidings  of  revenge  ere  long  shall   greet 

me.' — 
Then  tow'rds  his  aon,  he,  weeping,  turn'd, 

and  east 
His  arms  around  him,  Myingj  '  Dearest  child. 
Since  Heaven  decree*  that  each  of  us  must 

riew 
The  other's  death ;  for  us,  since  deaf  as  asp 
To  pity, — take,  dear  ehild,thy  sire's  last  gift, — 
These  sobs,  these  teara,  theae  my  last  linger- 
ing kisses. 
Together  will  we  seek  stern  Pluto's  realms. 
Where,  haply,  less  than  here  we  shall  endure." 
Chorus,  Meanwhile,  how  acted   the  inhu- 
man King  I 
Mess.   The  traitor  listenad  gladsomely  to 
words 
Which  rock  or  diamond  had  split, — had  thaw'd 
A  heart  of  ice.     As  'twere  to  him  enjoyment 
So  long  to  see  Orontes  mourn  his  tortures, — 
His  infants*   deaths, — the   murderer  laughing 

stood. 
Attentive  to  his  speech.    But  when  great  an- 
guish 
Smother'd  his  utterance,  then  more  incensed, 
Ev'n  as  the  lion,  flocks  and  herds  destroying. 
Who,  when  he  sees  the  field  streaming  with 

blood. 
Burns  with  new  fury,  that  his  appetite 
For  blood  and  slaughter  quickens,  so  the  King 
Rush'd  furiously  upon  the  child,  whom  still 
Orontes,  weeping,  in  his  mangled  arms 
Held  closely  lock'd,  bespatter'd  with  his  gore. 
And  would  have  snatch'd  him  from  his  father's 


Like  tiger,  that  when  he  the  helpless  calf 
Sees  flying  to  the  heifer,  in  his  rage 
Mother  and  young  together  slaughters,  so 
When  the  sad  father  would  not  from  his  grasp 
Release  the  boy,  the  fierce  inhuman  tyrant. 
Raising  his  weapon,  struck  so  desperately. 
That  at  his  feet  together  dead  they  fell." 

Some  lamentations  of  the  Chorus 
are  followed  by  ejaculations  on  the 
part  of  (lie  Messenger,  intimating 
further  horrors.  But  we  defer  the 
termination  of  this  tragedy  of  trage- 
dies till  a  future  number,  not  doubt- 
ing horrors  have  already  been  recit- 
ed sufficient  to  satisfy  our  readers 
for  the  present. 
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"  /^H,  my  gracious  Lord  !"  ex- 
^^  claimed  the  principal  valet- 
de-chambre  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
addressing  the  young  Count  Lauzun, 
and  bending  so  low,  that  the  powder- 
ed toitpec  of  his  large  flowing  wig 
almost  touched  the  ground — "  Oh, 
my  gracious  Lord  !  what  brings  me 
the  extraordinary  good  fortune  of 
being  able  to  assure  you,  at  this  hour, 
and  in  this  place,  of  my  most  pro- 
found respect  1  The  King  is  trans- 
acting business  in  the  next  room, 
with  his  Council  of  Finance,"  added 
the  ever  pliant  courtier — a  moment 
after,  in  a  somewhat  discomposed  and 
altered  tone  :  "  The  wheels  which 
keep  the  great  machine  of  adminis- 
tration in  motion,  sometimes  come 
into  too  strong  a  contact,  and  there 
is  noise  enough,  of  conscience,  in 
that  room  !  On  this  account,  as  I  am 
certain  your  lordship  is  well  aware, 
no  person,  except  so  insignificant  a 
being  as  myself,  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  anti-chamber.  However,  you, 
my  lord,  are  certainly  every  where 
an  exception  ;  for  how  could  any 
door  be  closed  against  one  to  whom 
all  hearts  are  open  ?" — "  We  will 
not  stop  to  examine  into  the  truth  of 
this,"  replied  Lauzun  ;  "  all  I  beg  of 
you,  Mr.  Von  Nyert,  is,  to  suffer  me 
to  remain  here  for  this  time  ;  rest 
assured  that  the  King  will  not  be 
displeased  with  you,  if  he  finds  me 
here." — "  How  could  I,  the  King's 
first  valet-de-chambre,  have  the  least 
doubt  on  that  head  ?"  replied  Von 
Nyert,  with  increased  familiarity  : 
**  surely  your  lordship  does  not  take 
me  for  such  a  novice  in  my  busi- 
ness ?"— "  Certainly  not,"  replied 
Lauzun  ;  "  I  know  the  well-deserv- 
ed confidence  with  which  the  King 
rewards  your  trusty  fidelity  ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  make  it  no  secret 
with  you,  that  joyful  expectation 
brings  me  here.  Our  monarch,  my 
dear  Von  Nyert,  is  on  the  point  of 
giving  me  another,  I  may  say  an  uu- 
commoD,  proof  of  his  royal  favour. 


I  was  so  tired  of  counting  by  myself 
the  tedious  minutes,  till  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  that  I  beg  you  will  allow 
me  to  chat  them  away  in  your  com- 
pany."— "  Oh,  my  lord  !"  interrupt- 
ed Nyert,  with  deep  anxiety,  "  you 
arc  pleased  to  jest  with  me.  I  am 
but  too  fortunate  in  being  the  first 
who  is  permitted  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  good  fortune.  The  mark  of 
favour  intended  you  by  his  Majesty 
is,  you  say,  uncommon." — "  It  is, 
indeed,"  said  Lauzun.  "  How  will 
my  friends  triumph  at  the  brilliant 
career  which  a  few  minutes  will  open 
before  me." — "  A  few  minutes  !" 
repeated  the  valet-de-chambre,  lost 
in  thought.  "  Yes,  my  friend,  a  few 
minutes !"  exclaimed  Lauzun,  hurried 
out  of  himself  by  the  enrapturing 
hope,  and  smiling  exultingly  on  his 
humble  worshipper,  on  whose  coun- 
tenance the  deepest  curiosity  stood 
depicted  in  legible  characters. 

"  Until  now,"  continued  he,  "  I 
was  obliged,  by  the  command  of  the 
King,  to  be  silent ;  but  this  is  the 
very  day  appointed  by  himself  to 
present  me  to  court  in  my  new  ca- 
pacity. In  the  meantime,  as  we  are 
waiting  together  for  his  Majesty,  I 
may  give  you  a  proof  of  my  thank- 
fulness for  your  congratulation  oa 
my  success,by  confiding  to  you  what, 
as  yet,  no  person  suspects.  Listen, 
then  : — DukeMazarin  retires  in  good 
earnest  from  public  business,  and  I 
become  his  successor,  as  General  en 
chef  cV Artillerie.''^ 

Mingled  congratulations,  thanks 
for  such  distinguished  confidence, 
and  exclamations  of  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment, now  fell  in  quick  suc- 
cession from  the  lips  of  the  loqua- 
cious valet  ;  but  on  a  sudden,  exhi- 
biting all  the  symptoms  of  excessive 
agitation,  he  remained  silent  for  a 
moment.  "  Good  God  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  countenance  totally 
changed,  "  what  have  I  forgotten, 
while  conversing  with  you  !  'Tis  but 
a  trifling  commission  of  my  master, 
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to  be  sure ;  but  in  the  present  hu- 
mour of  his  Majesty Bless  me  ! 

bless  me  !"  continued  he,  whilst  he 
skipped  about,  and  snapped  his  fin- 
gers, in  apparent  distress.  He  then 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  a  look  at 
it  seemed  to  aflbrd  him  some  conso- 
lation. "  Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  too 
late,"  added  he,  as  he  wiped  the  per- 
spiration of  anxiety  from  his  fore- 
head. "  The  Council  of  Finance 
will  surely  not  separate  for  these  ten 
minutes  at  least ;  and  even  impossi- 
bilities must  be  attempted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  monarch." — With  these 
words,  and  a  very  low  bow,  he  slip- 
ped past  the  Count,  and  was  instant- 
ly out  of  the  door,  which  he  carefully 
closed  after  him  ;  then  gliding  softly, 
like  a  cat  upon  her  velvet  paws,  up 
a  small  back  staircase,  three  steps 
at  a  stride,  he  stood,  in  a  few  se- 
conds, breathless,  before  the  Minis- 
ter Louvois,  in  the  little  closet  where 
he  used  to  despatch  business  alone, 
when  the  court,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  at  St.  Germain. 

With  many  thanks,  and  still  more 
promises,  the  powerful  minister  dis- 
missed, with  all  possible  speed,  the 
faithful  informer  ;  gathered  up  care- 
lessly some  loose  papers,  and  mut- 
tered to  himselt;  in  a  half-suppressed 
tone — "  The  wings  of  that  little  ca- 
det from  the  banks  of  the  Garonne 
grow  damnably  fast  ;  if  we  do  not 
take  measures  to  prevent  it,  he  will 
fly  over  our  heads." 

Nyert  had  long  ere  this,  reached 
the  anti-chamber  again  ;  and  had 
told  the  Count  Lauzun,  with  the 
greatest  nonchalance,  about  some 
rose  and  orange  flowers,  which  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure 
for  Madame  de  Montespan,  when 
Louvois  came  in  with  papers  in  his 
hand  ;  and  having  passed  them  both, 
making  a  slight  inclination  of  his 
head,  advanced  towards  the  door  of 
the  apartment  of  the  King.  In  vain 
the  valet-de-chanibre  placed  himself 
boldly  in  his  way,  and  assured  him, 
in  a  tolerably  decisive  tone,  that  the 
monarch  was  not  yet  visible  :  Lou- 
vois paid  no  attention  to  what  he 
said  ;  but  gave  as  an  excuse,  some 


important  dispatches,  which  he  found 
it  necessary  to  communicate  imme- 
diately to  his  Majesty  ;  and  without 
waiting  for  any  further  explanation, 
passed  on  into  the  room,  although  he 
held  no  seat  in  the  Council  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Lauzun  slightly  moved  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  smile  of  secret  triumph 
passed  over  his  countenance,  as  he 
saw  the  folding  doors  close  after 
him  ;  and  turning  again  to  the  valet- 
de-chambre,  he  listened  with  appar- 
ent attention  to  his  conversation  ; 
till  the  minister,  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  made  his  appearance  again, 
and  hurried  through  the  apartment. 
The  King  in  a  short  time  appeared. 
The  first  glance  of  the  latter  sought 
and  found  the  Count,  who,  in  breath- 
less expectation,  had  advanced  half 
a  pace  nearer  ;  but  as  quickly  with- 
drew— for  the  Monarch  swept  past 
him  with  a  freezing  look. 

"  Who  knows  with  what  stupid 
stufi"  Louvois  has  been  vexing  him  ?" 
said  Lauzun,  as  if  to  console  him- 
self: for  this  unusual  neglect  had  a 
little  discomposed  him.  "  It  will 
blow  over ;  and  after  mass  he  will 
be  sure  to  remember  his  promise," 
thought  he  again ;  and  carelessly 
joined  the  suite  which  accompanied 
the  King  to  the  court  chapel. 

Long  and  splendid  rows  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  distinguished  la- 
dies in  waiting  filled  the  seats,  divid- 
ed, not  perhaps  quite  equally,  in  their 
devotions  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  Ruler  of  the  world.  On  no 
account  would  this  court,  made  up 
of  immorality  and  external  pomp, 
have  failed  to  do  the  homage  pre- 
scribed by  etiquette,  as  well  to  their 
King  as  to  their  God.  Lauzun  could 
not  help  looking  a  little  more  sad 
than  usual,  when,  from  his  place  be- 
hind the  King,  he  passed  in  review 
this  crowd  of  beauties,  which  with 
its  varied  hues  was  not  unlike  a  tu- 
lip-bed ;  but  a  glance  from  a  pair  ot 
most  beautiful  blue  eyes,  soon  cheer- 
ed him  again.  It  was  a  look  that 
might  have  made  him  amends  for  a 
much  greater  disappointment  than 
thai  which  he  had  just  experienced. 
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Anna  de  Montpensler,  the  most 
beautiful,  animated,  and  proud  prin- 
cess at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, was  the  powerful  magician 
who  could  thus  enchant  Lauzun. 
As  grand-niece  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth, and  daughter  of  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  she  held  the  distinguished 
rank  of  a  daughter  of  France.  From 
the  immense  wealth  and  numerous 
estates  which  she  inherited  through 
her  father,  she  was  regarded  as  the 
richest  princess  in  Europe ;  and 
princes,  and  even  kings  had  sought 
her  hand.  There  she  stood — mis- 
tress in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
— a  Pallas  in  mind,  spirit,  and  form, 
and  in  the  full  bloom  of  life.  This 
angelic  being  had  lost  none  of  her 
charms  with  the  fleeting  brilliancy  of 
early  youth,  for  her  cast  of  beauty 
required  not  that  aid  to  support  it. 
She  was  worshipped  at  a  distance, 
like  the  immortals  ;  and  none  but  a 
high-soaring  and  unrestrained  spirit, 
like  that  of  Lauzun,  would  have  dar- 
ed at  any  time  to  have  forgotten  the 
princess  in  the  woman,  and  have 
looked  upon  her  as  merely  a  beauty, 
who  appeared  the  more  irresistible 
in  moments  of  softer  abandonment, 
from  the  superiority  which,  in  ordi- 
nary life,  she  maintained  over  all 
others.  He  imagined  that  he  had 
never  seen  her  more  beautiful  than 
on  this  particular  morning  ;  his  looks 
wandered  over  her  brow  of  snow, 
and  lost  themselves  amidst  the  fan- 
tastic labyrinth  of  her  auburn  locks, 
which  v/ere  negligently  bound  to- 
gether with  strings  of  ribbons  and 
pearls.  A  veil  of  almost  invisibly 
line  point  d'Alencon  shaded  her  lily 
neck,  and  was  fastened  in  front  by 
a  large  diamond  clasp.  A  loose  robe 
of  black  chemille  lace,  through  which 
shone  an  under-dress,  embroidered 
in  gold,  surrounded  her  beautiful 
form,  without  exposing  to  the  eye 
any  part  of  her  person,  save  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  prettiest  foot  in  the 
world.  The  marked  kindness  with 
which  the  princess  turned  to  the 
Count  as  she  left  the  chapel,  and 
permitted  him  to  present  her  with 
the  holy  water,  completed  the  charm 


which,  for  a  moment,  made  him  for- 
get every  thing  around  him.  It  is 
true  he  called  himself  a  fool,  as  soon 
as  he  had  lost  sight  of  her,  and  reacf. 
himself  a  lesson  about  the  fate  ol 
Icarus  ;  but,  like  many  other  lessons, 
it  was  without  effect. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  he 
spent  in  attendance  on  the  King, 
without  his  Majesty  making  the  least 
allusion  to  his  promised  preferment. 
A  host  of  trifling  accidental  obsta- 
cles precluded  that  confidential  ap- 
proach, with  which  the  Count  had 
hitherto  been  continually  honoured 
by  his  master  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
late,  when,  according  to  the  etiquette 
of  those  times,  he  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  court  attended 
the  King's  couche,  that  the  long- 
wjshed-for  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, to  remind  the  monarch  of  his 
promise.  "  Oh  !  these  matters  are 
not  done  so  easily  ;  we  must  first 
look  well  to  the  propriety  of  the 
thing,"  was  the  only  answer  he  ob- 
tained. 

During  the  whole  of  the  night  did 
poor  Lauzun  pace  up  and  down  his 
chamber,  in  the  utmost  indignation  : 
those  words,  uttered  with  such  cool- 
ness, had  hurled  the  spoiled  child  of 
favour  from  his  fancied  heaven,  and 
left  him  a  prey,  at  one  moment  to 
the  most  furious  passion,  and  the 
next,  to  the  most  bitter  grief. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  failure  of 
a  great  and  brilliant  hope  that  af- 
fected him,  as  the  breach  of  promise 
on  the  part  of  his  royal  patron  ;  a 
misfortune  which  he  could  never 
have  suspected,  and  which  pierced 
his  soul  with  the  keenest  torture  ; 
for  he  was  really  attached  to  his 
master,  and  but  the  day  before  would, 
like  a  true  knight,  have  hazarded  his 
life  against  any  one  who  should  have 
merely  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
that,  the  effects  of  which  he  now  so 
bitterly  deplored. 

Reared  in  quiet  and  retirement, 
and  educated  according  to  the  laws 
of  chivalry,  by  which  his  country 
had  formerly  distinguished  itself  so 
gloriously.  Count  Lauzun  had,  not 
long  before,  quitted  the  chateau  of 
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his  ancestors,  to  visit  the  house  of 
the  powerful  Marquis  de  Graramont, 
his  near  relative,  at  Paris.  He 
thought  it  well  suited  to  the  younger 
branch  of  a  noble,  though  poor 
house,  which  was  totally  destitute,  to 
try  his  foitune  by  honourable  means, 
either  at  court  or  in  the  army.  His 
noble  person,  and  the  affability  of 
his  manners,  gained  him  the  favour 
of  every  one  in  the  house  of  his  un- 
cle ;  the  eccentricities  of  his  towering 
mind,  his  courage,  his  utter  contempt 
for  every  thing  dishonourable,  his 
firmness  both  in  attachment  and  ha- 
tred, had  won  him  the  friendship  of 
the  Count  of  Guiche,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Grammont:  young, 
handsome,  and  brave  as  Lauzuu  him- 
self, he  saw  in  his  relative  the  coun- 
terpart of  his  own  soul.  This  faith- 
ful and  powerful  friend  paved  the 
way  for  the  advancement  of  the 
young  stranger,  and  presented  him 
to  the  King,  who  was  much  pleased 
with  the  southern  youth,  and  kept 
him  as  much  as  possible  about  his 
own  person. 

In  this  manner  the  young  Lauzun, 
a  short  time  ago  an  insignificant  per- 
sonage, now  the  acknowledged  fa- 
vourite of  the  King,  rose  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  till  he  attained 
the  rank  of  Major-General  :  he  had 
hopes  of  rising  still  higher  ;  and  was 
already  within  reach  of  his  aim, 
when  his  expectations  were  suddenly 
dashed  to  the  ground.  It  was  very 
natural  that  a  fall  so  unlooked  for 
should  afflict  him  deeply  ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  guess  in  what  way  he  had  incur- 
red the  King's  displeasure. 

Night  generally  nmgnifies  our 
cares  to  the  most  gigantic  and  op- 
pressive size  ;  yet  when  we  have 
tasted  the  sweets  of  repose,  the 
morning,  on  our  awaking,  stands  at 
our  bed-side  like  an  angel  of  com- 
fort, and  shews  us  the  cause  of  our 
apprehensions  so  diminished,  that  we 
frequently  laugh  at  our  mighty  vision 
of  alarm.  But  it  is  very  different 
n  lien  the  morning  sun  finds  us  still 
watchful,  and  tossing  amidst  feverish 
apprehensions  ;     then     the    heated 


blood  rushes  with  increased  violence 
from  the  heart,  and  the  day,  the  first 
rays  of  which  do  but  wound  the  in- 
flamed eyes  of  the  unhappy  victim, 
is  frequently  the  witness  of  rash  and 
inconsiderate  actions. 

Such  a  night  had  Count  Lauzun 
spent,  during  which  a  thousand  plans, 
each  more  extravagant  than  the  pre- 
ceding, arose,  and  were  in  their  turn 
rejected.  One,  however,  he  adher- 
ed to,  and  carried  into  effect,  by 
going  as  early  as  etiquette  would 
allow,  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  the 
beautiful,  haughty,  and  all-powerful 
mistress  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
She  had  always  been  friendly  to 
him,  and  on  that  account,  he  ventur- 
ed to  claim  her  assistance  in  unra- 
velling the  cause  of  the  altered  treat- 
ment of  his  master  ;  for  it  was  to 
discover  this  that  his  heart  princi- 
pally longed. 

He  was  more  than  half  consoled 
by  the  kind  encouragement  of  this 
beautiful  woman ;  she  expressed 
equal  wonder  with  himself,  pitied 
him,  and  promised  to  try  all  that  was 
possible,  or  even  impossible,  for 
him  ;  and  what  could  one  in  his  sit- 
uation wish  for  more  ?  But  unfortu- 
nately, he  did  not  remain  long  in 
this  placid  state  of  mind  ;  his  hot 
Gascon  blood  impelled  him  to  roam 
about  in  restless  agitation.  He  wish- 
ed to  be  in  every  place  at  once  ;  he 
would  fain  have  hovered  unseen 
about  the  king,  Montespan,  his  ene- 
mies, and  his  friends  ;  and  at  last,  he 
decided  on  a  plan  highly  difficult  to 
execute,  but  one  which  he  could  not 
relinquish  after  he  had  once  conceiv- 
ed it ;  for,  in  his  bold  and  inflexible 
mind,  to  draw  back  was  impossible, 
when  an  object  of  difficulty  and  ha- 
zard presented  sufficient  attraction 
to  induce  him  to  undertake  its  pur- 
suit. 

Through  the  aid  of  gold,  prayers, 
flattery,  and,  above  all,  that  irresisti- 
ble power  of  persuasion  which  he 
knew  how  to  employ  to  such  advan- 
tage, he  succeeded  in  inducing  an  old 
confidential  waiting-woman  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan  to  conceal  him 
in  the  afternoon,  the  usual  time  of 
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the  King's  visit,  in  the  chamber  of 
her  mistress.  The  hour  struck,  the 
King  came,  and  Lauzun,  separated 
from  the  confiding  pair  only  by  a 
thin  tapestry,  lost  not  a  word  of  the 
conversation,  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  principal  subject.  The  least 
movement,  or  breathing,  an  involun- 
tary cough,  might  have  undone  him  ; 
his  fate  would  have  been  dreadful, 
had  the  King  discovered  the  rash 
listener,  but  his  good  angel  watched 
over  him,  and  preserved  him  in  out- 
ward quietness,  in  spite  of  his  inter- 
nal alarm. 

At  last  the  silvery  sound  of  a  high- 
ly ornamented  time-piece,  placed 
against  the  red  damask  tapestry,  re- 
minded the  king  that  it  was  time  to 
repair  to  the  last  rehearsal  of  a  grand 
ballet,  which  was  to  add  to  the 
splendour  of  a  brilliant  fete.  The 
King  withdrew,  and  Madame  de 
Montespan  having  stepped  for  a  few 
minutes  to  her  toilette,  to  lay  on  a 
deeper  red  for  the  evening,  Lauzun's 
trembling  confident  seized  this  short 
interval  to  let  him  out  of  his  dange- 
rous lurking-place.  Well  acquainted 
with  every  passage  in  the  palace,  he 
darted  like  an  arrow  down  a  back 
staircase,  and  was  already  in  the  an- 
tichamber  of  Madame  de  Monte- 
span's  apartment,  when  she  came  out 
to  follow  the  King  to  the  rehearsal. 
The  Count  offered  her  his  arm,  in 
the  politest  manner,  and  accompa- 
nied her  through  the  long  row  of 
galleries,  hall,  and  saloons,  to  the 
theatre  royal,  where  the  whole  court 
was  already  assembled. 

"  Did  you  remember  me  while 
with  the  king,  fair  enchantress  ?" 
said  Lauzun,  as  he  conducted  her, 
by  no  very  short  way,  to  the  theatre. 
"  And  what  said  my  master  ?"  con- 
tinued he,  as  the  lady  answered  in 
the  affirmative  with  a  smile,  and  an 
inclination  of  the  head  ;  his  voice 
was  tremulous,  the  arm  on  which 
Madame  de  Montespan  leaned  trem- 
bled perceptibly,  but  this  might  as- 
suredly be  forgiven  the  Count  in 
bis  present  situation.  "  That  evil 
tongues,  but  whose,  I  cannot  at 
present  divine,  have  been  busy  about 


you  with  the  king  is  certain,"  replied 
Madame  de  Montespan  ;  "  his  an-- 
ger,  however,  is  already  on  the 
wane,  and  with  a  little  more  time  and 
patience,  all  will  be  right  again  ;  for 
I  am  assured  the  Count  of  Lauzun 
will  give  me  credit  for  having  done 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  raise 
him  again  in  the  opinion  of  his  Ma- 
jesty." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  the  Count,  in  « 
a  very  peculiar  tone  of  voice.  "  In- 
deed, most  gracious  lady  !  have  you 
kindly  taken  my  part,  spoken  in  my 
behalf,  defended  me  ?"  "  Certainly, 
what  a  question  !"  replied  the  lady  ; 
"  I  tell  you  the  business  is  almost 
settled,  have  only  a  little  patience^ 
and  all  your  wishes  *  *  *  * 

"  Vile  harlot !  base  liar  !  as  faithless 
as  cunning  !  as  devoid  of  honour  as 
hardened  in  impudence  !"  said  the 
Count,  in  an  under  voice  that  could 
be  heard  only  by  herself,  whilst  his 
demeanour  retained  all  the  appear- 
ances of  his  usual  respectful  atten- 
tion. "  In  vain,"  continued  he,  "  in 
vain  do  you  endeavour  to  deceive  a 
man  to  whom  the  whole  business  is 
known.  Yes,  I  know  every  word 
that  has  passed  between  you  and  the 
King  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  in 
your  most  retired  chamber.  He  told 
you  that  Louvois  came  to  him  yes- 
terday in  the  council  of  Finance, 
drew  him  to  a  window,  and  there 
told  him  that  I  was  boasting  every 
where,  with  the  most  unpardonable 
arrogance,  of  my  elevation  to  the 
situation  of  General  en  chef  de 
PArtillerie.  He  next  represented 
to  the  king,  that  from  that  moment, 
his  Majesty  would  be  daily  importun- 
ed with  the  differences  which  the 
great  incompatibility  existing  be- 
tween Louvois  and  myself,  would 
not  fail  to  produce,  which  he,  as 
minister  of  war,  could  not  possibly 
avoid,  and  in  which  his  Majesty 
would  continually  be  obliged  to  act 
as  mediator.  Moreover,  the  King 
informed  you,  that  Louvois  had  rep- 
resented me  as  a  haughty,  insinuat- 
ing, innovation-seeking  fool,  who, 
though  tolerable  as  a  companion,  was 
quite  useless   in   important   affairs  ; 
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and  you,  gracious  lady,  supported 
Louvois'  opinion  of  me.  It  is  you  I 
have  to  thank,  if  his  Majesty  is  in 
anger  with  me,  if  he  calls  me  impu- 
dent, if  he  supposes  that  I  chattered 
when  he  commanded  me  to  be  si- 
lent ;  you  strengthened  him  in  this 
opinion  ;  you  poured  oil  on  the 
flame,  and  to  your  duplicity  is  it  ow- 
ing, that  the  King  breaks  the  pro- 
mise that  he  made  me." 

Lauzun  might  have  continued  this 
discourse  much  longer,  for  his  hum- 
bled auditress  could  scarcely  support 
herself  through  fright,  much  less  an- 
swer or  defend  herself.  At  this  mo- 
ment they  reached  the  door  of  the 
theatre,  where  Lauzun  was  obliged 
to  stop,  and  making  the  lady  a  low 
bow,  he  left  her.  She  staggered, 
and  sank  breathless  into  the  first 
seat,  and  fainted.  The  whole  court 
rose  in  alarm  ;  even  the  King  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  run  to  her  assist- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  Queen:  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  Madame  de  Montespan  back 
to  her  apartments  ;  and  conjectures 
and  questions  about  this  extraordi- 
nary accident,  occupied  the  conver- 
sation of  the  company  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

When  the  King  visited  her  in  the 
evening,  to  inquire  the  state  of  her 
health,  he  found  her  raging  with  pas- 
sion, trembling  with  alarm,  and  in 
the  most  distressing  situation  con- 
ceivable. She  complained  to  him  of 
the  unworthy  treatment  she  had  suf- 
fered ;  and  in  relating  it,  an  inward 
horror  and  dread  made  her  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  one  shivering  fit 
after  another  ran  through  her  whole 
frame,  for  she  was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Count  could  never  have  dis- 
covered what  she  had  spoken  to  the 
King,  out  of  the  reach  of  every  hu- 
man ear,  and  at  the  very  moment  it 
was  uttered,  but  through  the  agency 
of  some  supernatural  power.  Eve- 
ry moment,  while  in  a  faint  voice 
she  was  accusing  her  offender,  she 
shuddered  as  if  demons  were  grin- 
ning upon  her  on  all  sides,  nor  did 
she  dare  demand  vengeance,  how- 
ever   much    she    wished   it.      The 


King  himself  could  not  help  falling 
from  time  to  time  into  a  deep  reverie. 
With  what  excited  feelings  the 
King  and  Lauzun  met  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  may  easily  be  guessed; 
nor  could  the  latter  bear  such  a  tor- 
menting situation  long.  He  seized 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  his  master  without  a'wit- 
ness,  in  order  to  remind  him  with 
his  accustomed  frankness,  of  his  pro- 
mise of  the  situation  of  General  ere 
chef  de  VArtillerie. 

"And  dare  you,"  replied  the  King, 
with  difficulty  suppressing  his  anger, 
"  dare  you  venture  again  to  lay  claim 
to  Mazarin's  place,  while  it  is  only 
owing  to  ray  too  great  indulgence, 
that  you  go  about  my  court  free  and 
unpunished  ?  Did  I  not  command 
you  to  keep  secret  the  elevation 
which  I  intended  for  you,  till  I 
thought  proper  to  make  it  known  ? 
You  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
obey  my  commands,  therefore  blame 
yourself  if  the  appointment  is  lost  to 
you,  and  learn  another  time  to  be 
more  discreet." 

Lauzun's  anger  lost  all  restraint, 
when  he  heard  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  mere  evasion  ;  for  he 
felt  himself  innocent.  The  conver- 
sation with  the  valet-de-chambre  had 
long  since  escaped  his  memory. 
With  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes,  and 
a  countenance  glowing  with  rage,  he 
retired  a  k\v  steps,  turned  himself 
a  little  from  the  presence,  and,  im- 
pelled by  the  feeling  of  the  moment, 
drew  his  sword  from  the  scabbard, 
and  breaking  the  blade  in  pieces, 
laid  them  at  the  feet  of  his  Majesty, 
with  an  explicit  declaration,  that 
"  he  no  longer  wished  to  serve  a 
prince  who  was  faithless  to  his  pro- 
mise." 

During  this  scene,  the  King  stood 
with  his  back  to  a  window,  j)laying 
with  a  rattan.  Pale  with  anger,  and 
trembling  visibly  with  rage,  with  a 
threatening  gesture,  he  grasped  the 
stick  more  firmly  in  his  hand  ;  but 
instantly  turned  to  the  window,  open- 
ed it,  and  threw  the  cane  into  the 
court ;  he  then  breathed  deeply  for 
a  couple  of  seconds,  and  turning  io^ 
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the  Count,  said  :  "  I  sliould  never 
have  forgiven  myself,  if,  led  away 
even  by  the  justest  resentment,  I  had 
punished  a  nobleman  as  a  menial," 
and  passing  coolly  by  him,  left  the 
room. 

The  consequences  of  this  scene, 
which  the  Count  awaited  with  the 
calmness  of  a  man  whose  anger  had 
evaporated,  were  soon  apparent.  A 
lettre  de  cachet  sent  him  that  very 
evening  to  the  Bastile,  where,  sepa- 
rated from  every  living  creature,  his 
future  dreary  abode  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  building,  was  pointed 
out  to  him.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tweeen  the  gay  and  brilliant  court 
which  he  had  just  quitted,  and  these 
gloomy  walls,  on  which  no  light  was 
admitted,  save  through  an  aperture 
that  was  scarcely  visible. 

Cheerless  as  his  dungeon,  were 
his  prospects  for  the  future  ;  no  hope 
of  change,  or  even  of  alleviation, 
dawned  on  the  darkness  of  his  pre- 
sent situation  ;  no  chance  of  judicial 
accusation  or  defence.  These  dread- 
ful lettres  de  cachet,  the  invention  of 
the  vilest  despotism,  gave  up,  in 
those  times,  their  victims  to  misery 
in  the  deepest  secresy  and  silence, 
and  left  them  as  hopeless,  as  if  the 
sentence  of  the  judge  had  sealed 
their  eternal  condemnation.  The 
King  issued  them  according  to  his 
arbitrary  will,  and  sometimes  granted 
them  by  way  of  favor  to  his  minions, 
when  they  wished  to  remove  an  ene- 
my from  the  list  of  the  living,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  direct  assas- 
sination. The  influence  of  earlier 
customs,  which  permitted  the  King 
to  exercise  this  dreadful  privilege, 
fortunately  blinded  both  the  court 
and  the  town  to  the  danger  that 
threatened  every  one,  otherwise  no 
man  could  have  enjoyed  one  mo- 
ment's peace  in  Paris  ;  for  no  person 
could  be  certain  of  not  being  torn, 
the  very  next  morning,  from  a  state 
of  peace  or  enjoyment,  and  thrust  in- 
to the  gloom  of  a  dreary  dungeon. 
Neither  rank,  nor  age,  nor  sex,  nor 
even  a  spotless  life,  were  protections 
against  them.  Such  circumstances 
happened  daily,  and  oa  that  very 


account,  no  one  suspected  that  he 
might  be  the  very  next  victim  on 
whom  the  lot  was  to  fall ;  the  fale  of 
the  criminal  was  viewed  in  the  same 
light  as  death  is  by  us  all ;  he  disap- 
peared and  was  soon  forgotten,  and 
every  one  continued,  as  before,  to 
live  on  for  himself. 

A  better  fate,  however,  awaited 
Count  Lauzun  ;  a  soft  voice  yet  whis- 
pered in  the  King's  heart  in  favour 
of  him  he  had  once  loved,  and  of 
whom  he  continually  felt  the  loss, 
however  little  he  might  be  inclined 
to  confess  it  to  himself.  On  that  ac- 
count the  scale  was  easily  inclined  in 
his  favour  in  the  mind  of  his  master. 
His  crime  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
ascribed  to  the  heat  of  Gascon  blood, 
which  is  so  easily  excited,  as  even  to 
have  passed  into  a  proverb  :  it  was 
also  insinuated  to  the  King,  that  the 
acute  anguish  which  the  failure  of 
so  great  an  expectation,  founded  on 
his  own  sacred  promise,  had  excited, 
might,  in  some  measure,  be  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  this  act  of  momen- 
tary forgetfulness.  The  consequence 
of  these  representations  was,  that 
Lauzun,  having  passed  a  few  weeks 
in  prison,  heard,  at  an  unusual  hour, 
steps  advancing  towards  his  cell. 
The  bolts  rattled,  the  locks  resound- 
ed, the  ponderous  doors  turned  creak- 
ing on  their  hinges,  and  Sir  Gui- 
try,  his  faithful  friend,  whom  former 
services  had  firmly  attached  to  him, 
flew  into  his  arms.  Tears  gushed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  noble  knight, 
when  he  saw  his  friend  in  this  gloomy 
abode  ;  his  meagre  form  and  disor- 
dered dress,  shewing  plain  traces  of 
the  sufferings  of  his  mind. 

"Guitry,"  exclaimed  Lauzun,  in 
joyful  astonishment,  while  his  cheek 
glowed  as  in  better  days,  "  art  thou 
come  to  visit  me,  my  dear  friend  ? 
or,"  added  he,  assuming  in  an  instant 
a  serious  air,  "  have  they  sent  thee 
hither  too  ;  is  thy  brilliant  career  al- 
so eclipsed  for  ever  ?" 

"  The  King  sends  me  as  a  messen- 
ger of  pardon,  of  peace,"  replied  the 
Knight,  closely  embracing  his  friend. 
"Hold,"  said  Lauzun,  with  some 
bitterness,  "  you  see  I  am  but  poorly 
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provided  for  the  reception  of  so  high 
an  embassador;  you  have  but  the 
choice  between  my  bed  and  that 
chair,  by  way  of  seat,  while  I  listen 
with  humility  to  what  the  grace  of 
my  monarch  imparts  to  nie  through 
you." 

"  Do  not  speak  in  that  tone,  I  en- 
treat," said  Guitry;  "  do  not  forget 
how  much  you  have  offended  our 
monarch." 

"  Has  he  not  offended  me  as 
much,"  said  the  deeply-wounded 
Lauzun  ;  "  or  is  it,  forsooth,  the  duty 
of  the  subject,  to  honour  humbly  in 
the  dust,  a  breach  of  promise  in  his 
master,  as  a  royal  privilege  ?  Are 
we  to  be  blamed,  if  falsehood  makes 
us  mad  and  drives  us  astray  from  our 
usual  path  ?" 

"  Louis  is  not  less  good  than  just," 
replied  the  Knight  ;  "  his  kingly 
mind  bids  him  feel  that  he  has  acted 
towards  you  in  a  manner  that  some- 
what extenuates  your  guilt ;  he  wish- 
es to  make  you  amends  for  what  he, 
perhaps,  misunderstood  too  readily  ; 
on  that  account  he  sends  me  to  *  *  * 

"  Announce  to  me  then  at  last,  my 
nomination  to  the  situation  of  Gene- 
ral en  chef  ch  V Artillerie^'^  exclaim- 
ed Lauzun,  abruptly. 

"  Oh  !  thou  true  Gascon,  what  art 
thou  thinking  of,"  exclaimed  the 
Knight,  smiling  ;  "  to  ask  for  impos- 
sibilities is  childish  ;  that  situation 
has  already  been  filled,  for  some  days 
past,  by  the  Duke  de  Lude ;  but  the 
King  offers  you  a  captain's  commis- 
sion in  the  guards.  You  know,  the 
first  men  in  the  kingdom  feel  them- 
selves honoured  by  this  appointment, 
— it  is  considered  by  them  as  the 
greatest  proof  of  his  Majesty's  con- 
fidence." 

"  Lay  me  as  low  and  as  flat  at  his 
Majesty's  feet  as  you  please,"  replied 
the  Count,  with  a  bitter  laugh  ;  "  but, 
at  the  same  time,  give  him  to  under- 
stand, that  the  poor,  imprisoned  Lau- 
zun does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  tri- 
fled with  ;  and  that,  sooner  than  sub- 
mit to  humiliation,  he  would  remain, 
living  or  dead,  in  his  dungeon,  a  mo- 
nument of  royal  faith  and  justice." 

After  long  and  fruitless  arguments 
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and  entreaties,  Guitry  was  obliged 
to  report  to  the  King,  in  as  softened 
terms  as  possible,  the  substance  of 
his  friend's  answer.  The  monarch 
was,  at  first,  not  a  little  exasperated 
by  such  nnheard-of  obstinacy.  But 
his  long-cherished  affection  for  the 
headstrong  youth  had  not  been  en- 
tirely stifled,  even  by  the  arts  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan  ;  the  desire  of 
having  him  about  his  person  was,  in 
all  probability,  strengthened  by  the 
difficulties  which  opposed  themselves 
to  it ;  and,  after  a  i'ew  days,  Guitry, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  try  his  powers  of 
persuasion  with  the  restive  youth. 

He  found  him  this  time,  more  ob- 
stinate, if  possible,  than  before. — 
"  Well,  then,  have  your  own  way," 
exclaimed  the  Knight,  at  last,  with 
mingled  displeasure  and  grief,  after 
he  had  exhausted  himself  for  several 
hours,  in  endeavouring  to  convince 
the  Count  of  his  error; — "have 
your  own  way,  and  may  that  obsti- 
nacy which  now  makes  you  so  inflex- 
ible, never  bend,  that  you  may  pos- 
sess the  fortitude  necessary  to  bear 
up  against  your  fate.  How  much 
will  all  those  who  love  you  grieve  for 
your  situation  :  your  sisters,  your  un- 
cle, Grammont,  the  noble-minded 
Guiche  ! — and  what  will  the  Prin- 
cess *  *  *  * 

"  Anna  de  Montpensier,"  inter- 
rupted Lauzun,  "  for,  if  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myself,  she  still  thinks  of  me — 
has  she  remarked  that  she  sees  me 
no  more  ?"     - 

"  You  neither  deserve  the  love  of 
your  friends,  nor  the  remembrance  of 
the  Princess,"  answered  Guitry,  "for 
you  are  not  true  to  us ;  otherwise, 
how  would  these  doubts  agree  with 
the  haughtiness  of  the  rest  of  your 
conduct." 

"  Has  she  really  thought  of  me  ? 
Distinctly  mentioned  my  name  ?" 
asked  Lauzun,  with  warmth.  "  I  shall 
give  you  no  further  answer,"  replied 
the  Knight,  turning  to  the  door — 
when  Lauzun  stopped  him  ;  both 
stood  for  a  few  moments,  silently 
looking  at  each  other,  till  at  last 
Lauzun  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
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"  Guitry,"  said  he,  at  length, ''  thy 
last  words  have  reminded  me,  more 
than  all  thy  reasoning,  how  delight- 
ful is  life,  and  how  great  is  tlie  sacri- 
fice I  am  about  to  make  !  Thy  words 
have  conjured  up  a  storm  in  my 
breast — tell  me,  on  your  honour  I 
entreat  you,  tell  me,  dare  I  return  ? 
Will  no  stain  attach  to  my  charac- 
ter ?  It  is  true,  I  am  detained  with 
my  own  will,  and  hundreds  have  left 
this  grave,  who" — 

"  Do  not  complete  the  sentence," 
said  the  Knight,  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy, 
and  hurrying  out,  added,  "  seek  not 
to  excuse  yourself  for  having  at  last 
returned  to  reason  ;  leave  all  to  me, 
I  will  settle  everything  to  your  satis- 
faction," 

The  next  morning,  Lauzun  stood 
again  before  the  King,  who  received 
him  graciously,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
painful  moment  of  meeting  had  elaps- 
ed, treated  him  in  a  manner  which 
plainly  shewed  how  much  he  wished 
to  make  him  amends  for  his  past  suf- 
ferings. It  may  easily  be  supposed, 
how  eagerly,  in  this  respect,  the  whole 
court  endeavoured  to  imitate  him. 
Friends  and  foes  pressed  around  the 
reinstated  favourite  :  even  Madame 
de  Montespan  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  insult  she  had  received, 
and  behaved  as  if  she  thought  hitn 
sufficiently  punished  to  be  entitled  to 
her  forgiveness.  Lauzun  bore  all  this 
with  tolerable  composure  ;  but  the 
meeting  with  the  Princess  of  Mont- 
pensier,  rather  shook  his  equanimity, 
for  the  indescribable  grace  with  which 
she  drew  him  into  her  circle  of  en- 
chantment, made  him  forget,  not  on- 
ly the  King,  but  the  whole  world. 

One  morning  he  waited  on  her  as 
usual,  and  found  her  alone  in  her 
closet ;  she  received  him  with  a  look 
full  of  peculiar  expression  ;  it  appear- 
ed as  if  there  were  a  burthen  on  her 
heart,  which  she  wanted  to  relieve 
by  imparting  it  to  another,  without 
being  able  to  summon  resolution  suf- 
ficient to  do  so.  Her  apparent  con- 
fusion communicated  itself  to  the 
Count,  and  he  was  already  on  the 
point  of  withdrawing  respectfully  in- 
to   the    anti-chamber,    which    stood 


open  before  him,  when  the  Princess 
motioned  him  to  approach. 

After  some  hesitation  (and  blush- 
ing deeply),  she  thus  began,  in  an 
unusually  soft  tone  :  "  You  are  the 
King's  friend ;  you  often  assist  him 
with  your  counsel,  and  I  stand,  at 
this  moment,  in  need  of  the  same  as- 
sistance. Will  you  be  that  adviser  T' 
The  Count  answered  only  with  a 
low  bow,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart. 

"  I  am  heartily  tired  of  the  life  I 
lead,"  continued  the  Princess,  be- 
coming more  animated  as  she  pro- 
ceeded in  her  discourse  ;  "  I  am  tired 
of  tliis  perpetual  sameness,  this  glit- 
tering uniformity,  which  is  produc- 
tive of  nothing  engaging  to  the  mind, 
or  cheering  to  the  heart.  I  hate  the 
contradictory  plans  of  those  who  are 
continually  on  the  watch,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  me,  or  rather  of  ray 
possessions  when  I  shall  be  no  more, 
for  their  own  aggrandizement.  Such 
is  my  situation,  as  far  as  regards  the 
interior  of  my  family  ;  from  without, 
the  continual  solicitations,  or  rather 
persecutions,  for  m.y  hand,  which  i 
am  daily  condemned  to  endure,  are 
still  more  distressing.  I  stand  too 
high  to  need  any  foreign  prince  to 
raise  me  higher.  What  can  they  of- 
fer me  that  I  do  not  already  possess  ? 
What  can  the  first  throne  in  Europe 
give  me,  in  exchange  for  my  own 
fair  and  beloved  land,  which  affords 
me  every  thing  mortals  think  worth 
possessing — Power,  rank,  title,  and 
fortune  1"  The  Princess  paused,  in 
order  to  give  the  Count  time  to  an- 
swer ;  but  as  he  made  no  reply,  she 
again  resumed.  "  I  have  now  al- 
most come  to  the  resolution  of  being 
happy  in  my  native  land,  by  making 
some  being  happy  that  loves  me,  and 
whom  I  can  love  in  return;  I  shall 
marry.  Count  Lauzun,  and  choose 
my  husband  from  among  the  proud 
nobility  of  my  native  country — from 
among  the  trusty  servants  of  my  roy- 
al relative  and  master." 

Lauzun  felt  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing some  reply  to  the  Princess,  but 
deprived  of  all  his  usual  presence  of 
mind,  he  could  only  stammer  out,  in 
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a  very  unintelligible  manner,  a  few- 
incoherent  words.  Fortunately,  the 
Princess  herself  was  too  much  moved 
to  notice  this,  and  she  was  visibl}' 
endeavouring  to  collect  herself,  in 
order  to  resume  her  discourse. 

"  I  feel  convinced,"  continued  she, 
"  that  I  have  not  erred  in  choosing 
for  ray  adviser,  in  this  important  af- 
fair of  my  life,  the  friend  of  him  who 
is  also  ray  dearest  friend."  "  And 
the  King,"  faintly  uttered  Lauzun,  at 
last — "  He  knows  and  approves  of 
ray  determination,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
tives which  induce  me  to  adopt  it," 
was  the  answer :  "  but  he  forbids  me 
to  suffer  myself  to  be  influenced  in 
my  choice, — and  how  difficult  is  it, 
among  so  many  worthy  noblemen,  to 
choose  the  most  worthy ;  yet  why 
should  I  attempt  to  deceive  you," 
added  she,  with  downcast  eyes,  "  my 
choice,  Count,  is,  I  believe,  fixed  : 
however,  I  do  not  sufficiently  trust 
my  heart,  my  penetration  I  mean ;  I 
wish  ray  choice  to  be  confirmed — I 
wish — you,  Lauzun,  are  the  person 
whom  I  have  selected  to  decide  on 
my  choice,  to  you  I  will  reveal  the 
name  which  I  have  not  yet  mention- 
ed to  the  King." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  her  coun- 
tenance was  suffused  with  blushes, 
while  the  Count  turned  as  pale  as 
death.  "  Oh  ;  no  !  no  !"  exclaimed 
he,  bending  one  knee,  and  assuming 
the  most  humble  attitude,  "  do  not 
name  the  fortunate,  happy  man  ;  for 
pity's  sake,  do  not.  How  could  I 
decide  this  important  point  V  added 
he,  with  an  assumed  firmness,  "  and 
if  I  should  venture  to  do  so,  and  my 
decision  should  have  the  misfortune 
to  displease  you" — 

"  This  pusillanimity  is  not  in  your 
nature,  Count,  and,  on  the  present 
occasion,  you  are  not  so  unreserved 
to  me  as  my  unbounded  confidence 
deserves,"  replied  the  Princess,  with 
some  hauteur. — 

"  Who  could  feel  deeper  than  I 
do,  the  honour  of  this  confidence," 
said  Lauzun,  "  but  I  feel,  with  equal 
concern,  how  difficult  it  is  to  prove 
myself  worthy  of  it." 

"  Do  you  know,  that  rather  a  dis- 


e  interpretation  might  be 
formed  from  these  evasions?"  said 
the  Princess,  as  she  arose  from  her 
chair, — and,  turning  away  from  him, 
approached  the  open  door  of  the 
apartment,  where  her  ladies  and  some 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  were 
whiling  away  the  time  in  jokes  and 
repartees,  and  in  all  that  frivolous 
gallantry,  which  distinguished  those 
times.  Lauzun  followed  her,  with- 
out well  knowing  what  he  was  doing: 
the  visible  emotion  in  his  manner 
and  countenance,  did  not  fail  to  in- 
crease the  general  astonishment  which 
his  long  tete-a-tete  with  the  Princess 
had  already  excited  ;  but  he  was  too 
much  wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts 
to  perceive  this,  and  withdrew,  as 
soon  as  possible,  from  the  brilliant 
circle,  to  reflect  in  solitude  upon 
what  had  just  taken  place. 

For  a  long  time  he  strove  in  vain 
to  reduce  into  order  all  the  hopes 
and  apprehensions  which,  at  that  mo- 
ment, crossed  each  other  in  his  mind. 
He  was  almost  frantic  at  the  thought 
of  having,  perhaps,  by  his  own  fault, 
become  an  object  of  scorn  to  this 
haughty  woman  ;  and  again,  the  next 
instant,  he  discarded  the  thought,  as 
unworthy  both  of  him  and  her;  he 
was  then  tortured  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  having  lost  her  confidence. 

Thus  did  his  mind  continue  fluc- 
tuating for  a  long  while  between  hap- 
piness and  misery,  till  at  last,  almost 
driven  to  despair,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  at  any  rate,  from  this 
tormenting  uncertainty,  and  to  wrest 
from  the  Princess,  by  entreaties  and 
promises  of  unbounded  sincerity,  the 
declaration  to  which  she  had  allud- 
ed ;  and  then  to  prove  himself  wor- 
thy of  her  confidence,  by  acting  with 
candour,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  dear- 
est wishes. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening, 
that  he  succeeded  in  again  approach- 
ing her  :  it  was  at  a  masked  ball,  at 
which  the  King  and  his  immediate 
suite  appeared  in  the  costume  of  Ar- 
cadian shepherds.  In  their  dresses 
of  stiff  gold  brocade,  bespangled  with 
jewels,  with  their  large  shepherds' 
crooks  of  massive   gold — and   their 
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flowing  locks,  all  powdered  and  per- 
fumed, and  decked  with  gaudy  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  they  would,  at  the 
present  day,  in  spile  of  the  splendour 
of  their  costume,  have  exhibited  ra- 
ther a  ludicrous  appearance  ;  but  the 
corrupted  fashion  of  those  times  con- 
sidered all  this  as  the  highest  proof 
of  taste.  Anna  de  Montpensier,  in 
the  national  garb  of  Provence,  no  less 
richly  clad,  but  with  infinitely  more 
taste,  formed  a  singular  contrast.  The 
peasant  dress  imparted  a  peculiar 
charm,  and  softened  expression  to 
her  whole  person,  and  inspired  con- 
fidence, as  the  Count  approached  her. 

"  Dare  a  penitent  implore  for  that 
which,  in  his  unhappy  bhndness,  he 
rejected  a  few  hours  ago  V  whisper- 
ed he. 

"  Beware  of  the  wolf,  my  gay  shep- 
herd !  Lay  not  aside  your  accustom- 
ed caution — look  to  yourself — be 
watchful !"  was  the  jesting  answer  he 
received,  in  a  half  playful,  half  angry 
tone. 

"I fear  nothing,  for  I  have  nothing 
more  to  lose,  and  that  through  my 
own  fault,"  replied  Lauzun  ; — "  but, 
ah  !  my  princess,"  added  he,  in  a  sup- 
plicating voice,  "  permit  me  to  drop 
this  masquerade — 1  do  not  feel  my- 
self equal  to  it.  Would  that  you  knew 
what  a  conflict  of  feeling  has  agitated 
my  bosom  since  this  morning;  that 
you  were  aware  of  my  repentance, 
and  of  the  longing  desire  I  feel  to  de- 
vote my  whole  existence  to  your  ser- 
vice !  The  confidence  you  reposed 
in  me  to-day  has,  now  that  I  have 
overcome  the  surprise  it  occasioned, 
raised  me  above  myself;  I  feel  I  have 
the  courage  to  deserve  it  at  any 
price :  restore  it  to  me  again,  I  en- 
treat you  ;  and  enable  me  to  render 
myself  worthy  of  it,  by  manifesting 
ray  truth  and  sincerity,  even  at  the 
risk  of  displeasing  you." 

Lauzun's  voice  was  soft  and  tre- 
mulous ;  the  princess  was  evidently 
much  moved  ;  she  looked  on  him  in 
silence  and  hesitation.  '■  I  feel," 
said  she,  at  length,  "  as  if  I  were  no 
longer  the  same  person  I  was  this 
morning.  Your  embarrassment,Countj 
has,  I  believe,  made  me  timid  also.'' 


She  was  again  silent ;  a  humid  pearl 
shone  in  her  beautiful  blue  eye — a 
melancholy  smile  played  about  her 
opening  lips — when  the  clock,  with 
a  sound  that  reverberated  through 
the  ball-room,  struck  the  hour  of 
twelve.  "  It  is  midnight,  and  Friday 
begins,"  said  she,  turning  pale  :  "  this 
is  an  unlucky  day,  in  which  nothing 
can  be  undertaken  with  success.  I 
cannot  now  reveal  to  you  the  name  ; 
I  feel  as  if  my  happiness  were  half 
destroyed  for  having  even  entertain- 
ed a  thought  of  doing  so ;  and  sad 
presentiments  oppress  my  heart. — 
Now,  Count,  depart — join  the  King. 
Good  night  :  to-morrow,  Saturday, 
at  the  Queen's,"  added  she,  hastily, 
as  she  made  a  sign  to  her  ladies,  who 
stood  at  some  distance  from  her,  to 
draw  near. 

As  she  retired  with  them,  Lauzun 
looked  thoughtfully  after  her  ;  but 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  combatting  a 
superstition  almost  general  in  those 
days,  and  from  which  he  did  not, 
perhaps,  feel  himself  entirely  free. 

The  hours  tardily  advancing,  at 
length  brought  the  evening  which 
was  to  terminate  all  his  hopes  and 
fears.  Hundreds  of  wax-lights  had 
changed  night  into  the  most  brilliant 
day  ;  their  rays  were  refracted  a 
thousand-fold  from  the  burnished 
marble  walls  and  columns  ; — and 
sparkling  jewels,  dazzling  embroide- 
ry, and  innumerable  chrystal  chan- 
deliers, shed  a  magic  splendour 
around.  The  duchesses  formed  an 
envied  semicircle  around  the  Queen, 
who  sat  enthroned  in  her  state  chair, 
and  looked  proudly  on  the  numerous 
throng  of  other  ladies,  countesses, 
viscountesses,  and  marchionesses  ; 
who,  compelled  to  stand  by  inexora- 
ble court  etiquette,  supported  them- 
selves, not  without  pain.  Gallantry, 
intrigue,  and  empty  court  chat,  oc- 
cupied the  hall.  The  conversation, 
as  is  usual  in  such  places,  was  in  a 
measured  and  cautious  under-tone, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Queen  ;  but  more  lively  and  animat- 
ed, the  further  it  was  removed  from 
the  Presence. 

Close  to  a  large   mirror,  a  little 
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apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
was  Anna  de  Montpensier,  seated 
upon  a  chair,  as  became  her  rank  as 
a  daughter  of  France.  The  evening 
was  already  far  advanced,  and  she 
had  not  as  yet  named  the  happy 
mortal,  nor  even  found  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  bringing  Count  Lau- 
zun  near  her  :  perhaps  she  had  de- 
signedly avoided  him, — for,  even  in 
the  bosoms  of  princesses,  the  virgin- 
heart  sometimes  beats  with  timidity 
and  fear. 

Her  eye  once  more  darted  through 
the  splendid  crowd,  and  rested  on 
the  one  whom  she  sought.  He  was 
leaning  in  a  corner,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, wholly  absorbed  in  his  fixed 
admiration  of  her.  She  felt  as  if 
some  friendly  seraph's  voice  had 
whispered  a  stratagem  to  her,  to 
spare  her  bashfulness  a  crimson 
blush  :  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then,  as  if  determined  not  to  allow 
herself  time  for  reflection,  she  turned 
suddenly  to  the  mirror,  to  arrange  a 
bouquet  of  jewels  which  she  wore  on 
her  breast.  Once  more  she  looked 
in  the  glass,  towards  the  corner 
where  Lauzun  stood,  and  to  which 
she  now  turned  her  back.  Lauzun 
was  still  there  ;  she  saw  how  his 
watchful  eye  observed  the  most  tri- 
fling of  her  motions.  She  breathed 
ii])on  the  mirror,  and  wrote  with  de- 
licate touch,  in  large  letters,  "  C^est 
vous,'''  on  its  dimmed  surface  ;  she 
then  sank  back,  exhausted,  into  her 
chair,  and  the  magic  characters  van- 
ished as  quickly  as  they  had  appeared. 

The  Queen  now  rose  ;  all  crowd- 
ed respectfully  together,  to  give 
room,  and  the  tumult  which  this  oc- 
casioned fortunately  afl"orded  the 
Princess  time  to  collect  herself  un- 
observed. She  was  now  obliged  to 
return  with  her  ladies  to  the  Palais 
de  Luxembourg  :  as  she  passed,  her 
eye  sought  once  more  the  happy 
Lauzun.  Pale  with  joy,  he  yet  stood 
Ju  the  same  place — but  she  saw  he 
had  read,  and  understood.  She  felt 
that  bis  looks  followed  her,  but  she 
dared  not  look  round.  He,  in  the 
zenith  of  rapture,  followed  her  to  her 
carriage,   but  without   venturing    to 


approach  her.  "  Cest  vous^'  stood 
on  every  object  to  which  his  eyes  di- 
rected themselves — "  C^est  vous^' 
stood  engraven  in  letters  of  fire  in 
his  heart,  and  on  the  star-illumined 
heaven.  He  thought  of  nothing — 
could  think  of  nothing — but  these 
words  ;  he  fell  asleep  with  his 
thoughts  fixed  on  them,  and  they 
shone  through  all  his  dreams  on  this 
happy  night. 

"  Am  1  in  my  senses — am  I  mad  ?" 
asked  Lauzun  of  himself,  when,  at 
his  awaking,  the  occurrence  of  the 
preceding  evening  presented  itself  to 
his  cooler  understanding,  as  a  dream. 
The  old  struggle  again  began  ;  his 
mad  fancies  made  him,  at  one  time, 
a  wretch  to  be  pitied  ;  and  at  an- 
other, in  the  fulness  of  joy,  the  hap- 
piest of  mortals.  "  I  must  see  her," 
said  he,  at  last ;  "  she  will  certainly 
give  me  to  understand  whether  or 
not  I  have  been  dreaming."  He 
saw  her  again  in  the  court  chapel,  at 
mass,  beside  the  Queen.  Absorbed 
in  devotion,  she  did  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive him  ;  for  certainly  never  did 
prayer  ascend  to  Heaven  from  the 
lips  of  a  princess,  with  more  fervour 
than  from  Anna,  at  this  decisive 
epoch  of  her  life. 

After  the  service  was  concluded, 
the  Princess  arose  to  accompany  the 
Queen  to  the  Louvre,  to  visit  the 
royal  infants  ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  Lauzun  rejoiced  in  his 
distinguished  post  at  court,  which  al- 
lowed him  to  accompany  the  prin- 
cesses thither.  With  a  heart  over- 
whelmed with  joy,  Anna  de  Mont- 
pensier  listened  to  the  sound  of  his 
steps,  without  venturing  to  look 
back  ;  she  scarcely  recognized  her- 
self, so  altered  did  she  feel,  and  so 
forsaken  by  her  usual  peculiar 
strength  and  presence  of  mind.  Her 
embarrassment  became  most  painful 
when  the  Queen  retired  into  the 
next  apartment,  with  the  governesses, 
and  left  her  alone  with  the  Count. 

Without  knowing  what  she  was 
doing,  she  sank,  half  sitting,  half 
kneeling,  in  a  most  graceful  attitude, 
on  a  large  cushion,  which  had  been 
placed  near  the  fire  for  the  children; 
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when  tlie  Count,  availing  himself  of 
the  first  free  moment,  ap|)roached 
her.  "  I  am  d^ing  with  cold,"  said 
she,  without  raising  her  eyes,  wish- 
ing to  say  something,  though  seem- 
ingly intent  alone  on  warming  her 
liands. 

"  And  I,  my  royal  mistress,  1  may 
well  have  deserved  this  taunt,"  re- 
plied Latizun,  much  affected.  The 
princess  looked  up  at  him  with  an 
inquisitive  eye.  "  This  taunt,"  he 
repeated,    in     a     scarcely     audible 

voice 

"  And  do  you  believe  I  am  mock- 
ing you  ?"  asked  the  Princess,  ris- 
ing, and  looking  in  his  face  with  an 
expression  of  truth,  sincerity,  and 
frankness  peculiar  to  herself, — their 
eyes  met,  and  from  that  moment  no 
further  explanation  was  necessary. 
Enraptured,  overwhelmed,  forgettirig 
every  thing,  Lauzun  was  on  the 
point  of  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  illustrious  mistress  ;  but  she  sud- 
denl}'  recovered  her  composure,  and 
a  sign  from  her,  made  him  observe 
ia  time,  that  the  Queen  was  return- 
ing. 

On  the  same  Sunday  evening,  the 
Princess  availed  herself  of  a  favour- 
able moment,  to  communicate  to  the 
King  the  name  of  the  man  of  her 
choice  ;  a  task  which  she  performed 
with  a  beating  heart.  "  Your  hav- 
ing distinguished  him,  Sire,  before  all 
others,"  said  she,  "  made  me  first 
feel  a  prepossession  in  his  favour  ; 
he  is  a  French  nobleman,  one  of  the 
guardians  of  your  Majesty's  sacred 
person  ;  and  as  such,  on  a  level,  in 
my  eyes,  with  any  foreign  prince. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  my  pride,  the 
only  joy  of  my  life,  and  I  daily  re- 
turn thanks  to  God,  that  it  is  in  my 
power,  to  elevate  to  splendour  and 
wealth  this  distinguished  nobleman, 
the  most  upright  in  your  Majesty's 
kingdom  ;  so  that  he  may  excel  in 
outward  appearance,  as  much  as  he 
does  in  intrinsic  merit,  those  who 
from  sordid  motives  seek  my 
hand." 

The  King  listened  with  attention 
and  pleasure  to  the  warm  expressions 
of  his   jrelative.     "  Far  be  it   from 


me,"  said  he,  "  to  divert  so  magnifi- 
cent a  prospect  from  a  man  who  is 
dear  to  me  ;  but  I  would  sooner  sa- 
crifice every  thing,  than  that  I  should 
be  supposed  capable  of  erecting  the 
fortunes  of  a  favourite,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  princess  so  beloved  by 
me,  and  with  whom  I  am  so  closely 
connected.  On  that  account  I  shall 
give  no  opinion  as  to  your  choice, 
but  leave  it  entirely  to  your  own 
hearr,  and  to  the  dictates  of  your 
good  sense.  I  shall  remain  your 
friend  ;  and  in  no  situation  of  life, 
fair  cousin,  will  you  find  me  changed. 
Be  happy,  while  you  spread  happi- 
ness around  you  :  but  one  caution  I 
must  give  you — never  forget  that 
Lauzun  has  powerful  enemies  !" 

"  Who  can  injure  us  ?  who  dare 
be  against  us,  when  the  King  is  for 
us  ?"  exclaimed  Anna,  with  lively 
emotion ;  and  stooped  to  kiss  his 
Majesty's  hand  :  but  the  King  took 
her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead,  and  took  his  leave. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  sensation, 
the  noise,  and  astonishment,  which 
spread  through  all  Paris,  when,  on 
the  following  day,  the  news  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  following  Sunday,  was 
known  at  court.  The  people  ran 
against  each  other,  as  if  confounded, 
asking  and  answering  in  one  and  the 
some  breath  ;  every  one  related  the 
astonishing  news,  and  affirmed  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  neither  to  bo 
conceived  nor  believed.  "  If  you 
exclaim  that  we  are  out  of  our  sen- 
ses," wrote  Madame  de  Sevigne  to 
her  daughter  in  the  country,  an- 
nouncing Lauzun's  unexpected  good 
fortune — "  if  you  maintain  that  we 
have  told  you  a  story  of  the  most 
extravagant  nature — in  short,  if  you 
scold  and  insult  us,  you  are  indeed 
in  the  right — for  that  is  exactly  wha( 
we  have  said  and  done  to  one  anoth- 
er in  Paris." 

The  whole  nobility  of  France  fel 
themselves  honoured  by  this  unlook- 
ed-for mark  of  distinction,  which  the 
Princes  conferred  upon  one  of  theii 
body  ;  and  congratulations  poured 
into   the    Palais   Luxembourg   from 
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I  every  quarter  ;  many  of  the  highest 
!  rank,  with  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  at 
j   their    head,    thanked   her    on    their 
j   knees  for  her  choice  of  a  husband. 
i   Lauzun's  relations  and  friends  crowd- 
'   ed  around   her,  and   were  incessant 
j   in  their  expressions  of  joy  and  thank- 
I   fulness  :  they  embraced   her  knees, 
I   kissed  her  hand,   and  even  the  very 
(   hem  of  her  garment. 
I       Anna    de    Montpensier  swam    in 
pleasure    and    rapture.     "  Ah  !  love 
j    hint  only — love    him  with   all  your 
'<    heart  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  joy.     "  The  whole  world  has 
not  love  sufficient  to  reward  him  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts." 

The  royal  family,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  King,  were  all  this  time 
of  a  very  different  opinion  to  that 
publicly  expressed.  The  Queen  was 
particularly  exasperated  ;  for  she  had 
already  calculated  on  the  rich  inheri- 
tance of  her  relative  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  younger  son,  the 
Duke  d'Anjou,  in  case  she  remained 
single,  as  it  was  expected  she  would. 
The  Queen  was  weak  enough  to  tell 
the  Princess  so  ;  and,  instead  of  con- 
gratulations, loaded  her  with  re- 
proaches ;  she  even  spent  a  whole 
night  in  prayers  and  entreaties — in 
fits  of  anger  and  ill-humour,  in  order 
to  induce  the  King  to  withdraw  the 
promise  he  had  given  :  but  this  was 
not  the  right  method  of  obtaining  any 
thing  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

Monsieur  also,  the  King's  brother, 
perceiving  that  the  execution  of  a 
plan,  the  success  of  which  he  con- 
sidered certain,  would  be  totally  frus- 
trated by  the  marriage  of  the  Prin- 
cess, gave  vent  to  his  feelings  with- 
out reserve.  He  had  been  a  widower 
for  some  weeks  :  his  wife,  Harriet, 
of  England  (whose  inimitable  affa- 
bility and  sweetness  of  temper  en- 
chant us  yet  in  that  portrait  of  her  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery — a  master-piece 
of  Vandyke,)  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  the 
worthless  favourite  of  her  husband  ; 
and  who,  nevertheless,  retained  his 
master's  favour,  although  the  fact 
was  generally  known  :  and  Monsieur 
only  waited  for  the  termination  of 


his  mourning,  to  offer  his  hand  to  ftis 
cousin.  His  intention,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  a  secret,  was  publicly 
known  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
knowledge  of  his  views  hastened  the 
execution  of  the  Princess's  resolu- 
tion,  for  the  idea  of  such  an  union 
must  have  filled  her  with  horror. 

With  full  reliance  on  the  King^ 
the  Princess  paid  little  attention  to 
the  anger  of  the  remaining  part  of 
her  family  :  forgetting  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Lauzun  could  think  of 
nothing  but  his  happiness  ; — but 
those  who  wished  them  both  well, 
were  far  from  being  free  from  ap- 
prehensions. 

In  the  midst  of  demonstrations  of 
joy,  and  the  most  hearty  congratula- 
tions, warning  voices  were  heard, 
imploring  them  not  to  delay  too  long" 
the  execution  of  their  purpose  ;  and 
the  Count  was  particularly  recom- 
mended not  to  go  out  unaccompa- 
nied, or  without  arms. 

These  hints  were  at  first  but  little 
heeded  by  the  lovers ;  but  being 
frequently  repeated,  and  in  many 
different  quarters,  they,  by  degrees,, 
made  an  impression  on  the  Princess  ; 
and  induced  her,  at  length,  to  appre- 
hend some  hidden  danger.  It  was^ 
therefore,  determined  by  the  happy 
pair,  that  same  evening,  that  they 
should  forego  their  intention  of  being 
married  with  royal  pomp  at  the  Lou- 
vre on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
repair  to  the  country  on  the  Thurs- 
day preceding,  to  be  united  with  the 
utmost  secresy. 

The  King  was  easily  persuaded  to 
give  his  consent  to  this  arrangement,, 
and  one  day  only  separated  the  lov- 
ers from  the  completion  of  all  their 
wishes.  The  Princess  spent  this 
day  in  enabling  the  man  of  her 
choice,  by  presents  more  than  prince- 
ly, to  appear  by  her  side  at  the  altar, 
and  at  the  signing  of  the  marriage 
settlement,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
her.  She  made  over  to  him  four  of 
her  estates,  the  value  of  which 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty-two 
millions  of  francs.  These  were  the- 
Dukedom  of  Montpensier,  the  title 
of  which  he  was  to  take  ;  the  Earl- 
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dom  of  Ell,  tho  possession  of  which 
raised  him  to  tho  rank  of  first  peer  of 
the  reahn  ;  and  the  two  rich  Duchies 
of  St.  Fargeau  and  Chatellerault. 
LauzAin  was  nearly  overwhehned  by 
the  weight  of  all  this  greatness  ;  it 
was  with  him,  as  with  a  person  stand- 
ing on  the  lowest  step  of  a  magnifi- 
cent dome  and  looking  upwards. 
The  mighty  building  threatened  to 
bury  its  giddy  beholder  under  its 
ruins  :  he  could  not  rejoice, — such 
greatness  was  not  his  element  ;  it 
acted  as  a  restraint  to  love,  and 
bound  it  with  golden  chains  to  those 
stiff  formalities  which  had  ever  been 
foreign  to  his  heart. 

At  last,  Thursday  morning  dawn- 
ed, and  every  thing  was  in  readiness 
for  the  journey  to  Charenton,  where 
the  priest  was  waiting  at  the  altar  for 
the  betrothed  pair.  Nothing  re- 
mained to  be  done  but  to  sign  the 
marriage  contract, — to  speak  more 
correctly,  that  document  had  yet  to 
be  drawn.  One  hour  after  another 
passed  away,  till,  at  last,  information 
was  brought  that  the  law-officers 
could  not  complete  the  insfrument 
before  evening.  The  celebration  of 
the  marriage  was  therefore  delayed 
till  the  following  day.  "Friday!" 
exclaimed  the  Princess,  starting, 
while  pale  horror  overspread  every 
feature  of  her  countenance  ;  "  Good 
God  !  shall  we  go  to  the  altar  on  a 
Friday  1"  In  vain  Lauzun  attempted 
with  prayers  and  representations  to 
restore  quiet  to  a  mind  which,  on  all 
other  occasions,  possessed  so  much 
firmness  ;  with  a  heavy  heart  he  left 
her  in  this  disconsolate  state  :  for  his 
duty,  which,  even  on  that  day,  he  did 
not  dare  to  neglect,  summoned  hira 
to  the  King. 

By  mixing  with  the  crowd  of  visi- 
tors that  still  surrounded  her,  Anna 
sought,  but  in  vain,  to  escape  from 
those  boding  presentiments,  which 
lay  still  more  heavily  on  her  heart 
after  Lauzun's  departure.  The 
countenances  which  she  now  beheld, 
seemed  to  be  no  longer  those  she 
had  seen  the  two  preceding  days. 
Coolness,  inquisitive  looks,  and 
treacherous  smiles,  met  her  from  all 


quarters,  where,  before,  she  had 
found  only  professions  of  love  and 
sincerity. 

She  sent  messengers  every  hour, 
to  hasten  by  threat,  entreaties,  per- 
suasions, and  brilliant  promises,  the 
completion  of  the  documents :  she 
wished,  at  all  events,  to  avoid  the 
dreaded  Fridaj^  and  was  determined 
to  set  off  for  Charenton  in  the  eve- 
ning :  but  in  vain.  The  lawyers 
continued  obstinate  ;  each,  even  the 
most  unimportant  clause,  was  exam- 
ined ten  times  over  ;  delay  and  diffi- 
culties arose  at  every  step  ;  they 
promised,  at  last,  to  work  the  whole 
night,  and  held  out  hopes  that  the 
papers  might  be  completed  early  the 
next  morning. 

At  length,  with  the  approach  of 
night,  her  beloved  friend  returned  to 
her  side,  but  he  also  looked  pale  and 
dejected  :  a  thousand  trifling  mishaps 
had  befallen  him  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ;  nothing  he  had  undertaken  had 
succeeded. 

The  malicious  friendship  of  his 
known  enemies,  the  apprehensive 
looks  of  his  true  friends,  the  numer- 
ous warnings  which  poured  in  upon 
him,  had  created  uneasiness ;  this 
day  was  evidently  not  of  the  same 
character  as  the  preceding, — and 
yet,  notwithstanding  his  most  diligent 
inquiries,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  what  change  had  taken 
place. 

The  King  was,  in  appearance,  as 
kind  to  him  as  ever,  yet  he  had  spo- 
ken but  little  with  him  during  the 
whole  day,  and  never  but  when  oth- 
er persons  were  present  ;  for  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan  was  ill,  and  the 
King  had  spent  several  hours  in  her 
apartment. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
the  whole  day,  a  ray  of  joy  sparkled 
in  Anna's  eyes,  when  she  saw  Lau- 
zun return.  She  held  out  her  hand 
to  him  with  a  gracious  smile,  and  of- 
fered him  a  seat  by  her  side,  which 
he  declined. 

"  Let  me  remain  standing  before 
you,  my  adored  Princess,  as  becomes 
a  subject  of  your  house,"  said  he, 
"  allow  me  the  boast  of  never  having 
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forgotten  what  I  am,  even  amid  the 
splendour  of  my  fortune  !  I  am  still 
overwhelmed  by  the  inconceivable 
turn  my  fate  has  taken  ;  I  still  feel 
;is  if  1  revelled  in  a  dream  of  happi- 
ness, with  a  consciousness  that  I 
must  soon  awake  and  find  all,  all 
torn  from  me.  Oh  !  from  whom, 
from  what  side  is  the  blow  to  come, 
that  must  destroy  this  happy  delu- 
sion ?" 

"  Lauzun,"  exclaimed  the  Prin- 
cess, "  you  terrify,  you  afflict  me —  ;" 
but  without  heeding  her  words,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  her  : — 
"  Forgive  me,"  said  he,  "  if  I  con- 
fess, with  the  candour  that  is  due  to 
you,  that  I  am  tortured  by  the 
thought  that  you  may  some  day  re- 
pent having  thus  raised  me  to  a  level 
with  yourself,  and  that  at  \  resent,  it 
is  only  your  magnanimity,  your  ad- 
herence to  a  given  promise,  which 
induce  you,  in  spite  of  difficulty  and 
opposition,  to  complete  what  you 
have  begun.  Should  such  be  the 
case — Oil!  think  well  of  it  ! — The 
happiness  of  your  whole  life  is  at 
stake,  perhaps  my  future  happiness 
also.  Believe  me,  no  one  will  blame 
you — the  world  will  praise  the  deed 
— perhaps,  admire  you  still  more  for 
your  firmness  ;  and  were  we  even  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  *  *  *  * 

"  For  heaven's  sake  !   what  do  you 


say 


interrupted     the      Princess, 


"  how  is  it  possible  1  how  could  such 
a  thought  have  entered  your  mind  V 

"  I  must  say  it,"  replied  Lauzun, 
hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  "  mis- 
fortune  hovers   over  me 1    hear 

the  door  open,"  said  he,  muttering  to 
himself,  "the  blow  which  annihilates 
me  must  and  will  fall,  would  it  not 
then  be  a  consolation  to  me,  if  it 
came  from  the  beloved  hand  which 
holds  the  happiness 

At  this  moment  the  door  flew 
open;  Lauzun  hastily  rose,  and  both 
looked  with  dread  towards  it.  It 
was  only  a  lady  in  attendance  on  the 
Princess,  who  came  to  inform  her, 
that  the  King  expected  her  in  a 
(quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  apartment. 
'•  Thank  God  !"'  exclaimed  the 
Princess,  with   a    deep    sigh,    "  the 
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marriage  contract  is  ready  ;  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  King  for  his 
signature,  as  had  been  previously 
directed,  and  my  kind  cousin  does 
not  mind  the  late  hour  of  the  even- 
ing, to  insure  me  a  good  night's 
rest." 

Lauzun  willingly  put  the  same 
construction  on  the  message,  and  he 
also  felt  his  heart  relieved.  Some 
arrangements  for  the  following  morn- 
ing were  now  discussed  with  the 
utmost  haste. 

It  was  settled  that,  after  having 
confessed  to  their  respective  direc- 
tors, as  the  custom  of  the  times  re- 
quired, they  should  set  out  for  Paris 
in  different  carriages,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  meet  about  six 
at  the  chateau  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Crequi,  at  Charenton,  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed, by  the  appointed  minister. 

New  apprehensions,  nevertheless, 
arose  within  their  breasts  at  the  mo- 
ment of  parting,  though  it  was  only 
for  a  few  hours.  Lauzun  had  much 
difficulty  in  summoning  sufficient 
firmness, — but  the  Princess  burst  in- 
to tears  when  he  left  her.  "  It  is  a 
joyful  thing,"  said  she  to  her  lady  in 
attendance,  "  to  have  reached  thus 
far, — to  have  at  length  passed  over 
this  ominous  day,"  and  her  tears 
continued  to  flow  more  abundantly, 
though  without  relieving-  the  oppres- 
sion of  her  heart. 

She  found  the  King  in  his  apart- 
ment :  he  seemed  afflicted,  and  was 
visibly  perplexed  ;  he  embraced  her, 
and  held  her  a  long  time  in  his  arms 
before  he  spoke. 

"  Dear  Anna,"  said  he,  at  length, 
"you  find  me  in  a  state  bordering  on 
distraction  ;  but  it  is  better  for  you 
to  learn  at  once  what  is  unavoidable, 
and  to  hear  it  from  me,  your  loving 
friend,  whose  sympathy  will  lessen 
your  grief.  My  dear  Anna,  we 
Kings  stand  before  the  world  as  the 
sun  in  ihe  heavens ;  no  spot  must 
attach  itself  to  us.  In  Paris,  through- 
out tlie  whole  kingdom,  and  even  far 
beyond  its  boundaries, — in  the  do- 
minions,— at  the  very  thrones  of 
foreign  priuces,  as  I  am  most  credi- 
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bly  informed,  every  where  it  is  said 
that  I  have  sacrificed  you,  my  dear 
cousin  ;  that  you  are,  by  my  com- 
mand, made  a  sacrifice  for  tlie  eleva- 
tion of  Lauzun,  my  favourite  ;  and 
that,  at  your  expense,  I  raise  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  prince  of  tlie  blood. 
Tliis  must  not  be  ;  my  duty  to  the 
people,  my  kingly  honour  will  not 
allow  it.  I  feel  all  your  grief,  even 
the  wrong  which,  both  you  and  he, 
in  some  measure,  suffer ;  but  you 
must  give  up  the  thought  of  being  the 
wife  of  Lauzun." 

What  pen  could  describe  the 
scene  which  followed  :  Anna's  grief 
— her  remonstrances — her  com- 
plaints— her  entreaties  rather  to  de- 
prive her  of  life  than  tear  her  from 
her  lover  !  But  they  were  all  in 
vain.  The  inexorable  monarch  re- 
echoed her  complaints,  knelt  down 
beside  her  ;  and,  when,  overwhelm- 
ed with  despair,  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
he  held  his  cheek  for  a  long  time 
pressed  to  her's, — but  remained  firm 
to  his  purpose. 

Fame  was  dearer  to  Louis  than 
his  most  tender  feelings  ;  and  means 
had  been  found  to  take  advantage  of 
his  weak  side,  and  with  too  much 
success.  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  secret,  but,  on  that  account,  the 
more  dangerous  enemy  of  Lauzun, 
had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
the  insult  he  had  ofiered  her,  al- 
though she  had  feigned  to  have  done 
both.  She,  and  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  who  were  hostile  to  him, 
and  who  spared  no  means  to  arrive 
at  their  end,  had  employed  well  the 
day,  which,  by  their  manoeuvres,  had 
been  lost  in  framing  the  marriage 
contract ;  and  had  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  make  the  King  believe  he  was 
acting  magnanimously,  while  he  was 
only  proving  himself  to  be  weak  and 
cruel  :  but  no  reasons  or  proofs  that 
the  Princess  could  advance,  were 
able  to  convince  him  of  this. 

Almost  deprived  of  life,  powerless 
in  body  as  in  mind,  she  reached  her 
apartment  ;  and  scarcely  had  she 
entered  it,  when  the  door  opened 
again,  and  Lauzun''s  pale  form  totter- 
ed in,  accompanied  by   his  faithful 


friend  Guitry,  the  Duke  de  Montan- 
zier,  and  the  Marshal  de  Crequi. 

"  The  King  has  commanded  us," 
said  the  Duke,  "  to  conduct  Count 
Lauzun  hither,  in  order  that  he  may 
respectfidly  thank  you  for  the  honour 
you  deigned  to  intend  for  him.  The 
King  is  much  pleased  with  the  sub- 
mission which  you  have  both  shewn 
to  his  will,  iu  the  midst  of  your  af- 
fliction, lie  begs  your  royal  high- 
ness to  rest  assured,  that  he  will  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  give  you 
proofs  of  his  love  and  gratitude." 

"  And  what  can  he  do  ?"  exclaim- 
ed the  Princess,  wild  with  despair — 
"  what  can  he  do  ?  Where  is  his  pow- 
er to  give  me  comfort,  for  having 
destroyed  my  happiness  ?  Oh,  Lau- 
zun !  how  will  either  of  us  support 
life  after  this  !"  She  then  rose  from 
the  couch  on  which  she  had  been 
laid,  fainting,  and  seized  Lauzun's 
hand.  "  It  will  at  least  he  allowed 
me,"  said  she,  with  a  haughtiness  of 
look  and  voice,  from  which  Lauzun's 
attendants  were  obliged  to  shrink, 
"  it  will  at  least  be  allowed  me  to 
take  leave  of  happiness — to  bid 
adieu  to  the  man  whose  loss  I  must 
henceforth  be  ever  doomed  to  mourn, 
without  the  presence  of  importunate 
observers." 

She  conducted  Lauzun  into  the 
closet,  adjoining  her  audience-cham- 
ber ;  the  same  in  which,  a  ievf  days 
before,  she  had  attempted  to  make 
known  to  him  the  secret  of  her  heart: 
when,  bursting  into  tears,  she  fell  on 
his  breast  ;  and,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  her  lover  pressed  her  to  his 
broken  heart. 

The  firmness  which  hitherto  had 
supported  him,  entirely  forsook  him 
now  ;  burning  tears  streamed  from 
his  eyes,  and  heavy  sighs  found  a 
passage  from  his  labouring  bosom. 
But  this  paroxysm  lasted  a  i:e\v  mo- 
ments only ; — he  burst  from  her 
arms,  without  having  power  to  arti- 
culate ;  and  a  deep  swoon  afforded 
the  unfortunate  Anna  a  short  respite 
from  her  sufferings.  She  awoke  from 
this,  only  to  struggle  with  life,  bereft 
of  every  joy, — every  earthly  conso- 
lation. 
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But  long  before  this  struggle  had 
ended,  the  unfortunate  Lauzun  was, 
for  the  second  time,  banished  by  a 
lettre  de  cachet,  from  the  land  of  the 
living ;  for  we  never  deal  with  any 
so  cruelly  as  with  those  we  feel  we 
have  injured.  It  was  thus  the  King 
persuaded  himself  that  he  believed, 
what  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
could  never  have  believed — that 
Lauzun,  under  the  mask  of  submis- 
sion, still  harboured  the  project  of 
marrying  the  Princess  secretly  ;  and 
he  punished  this  imaginary  crime 
with  unexampled  severity,  that  he 
might  not  have  before  his  eyes  the 
man,  whose  sight  would  be  an  eter- 
nal reproach  to  him.  Weakness  and 
tyranny  ever  go  hand-in-hand. 

Silent,  and  immersed  in  thought, 
the  unfortunate  Lauzun  entered  the 
carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  he 
knew  not  whither.  In  every  city 
through  which  his  long  journey  led 
him,  his  fate  excited  the  liveliest 
sympathy  ;  but  he  met  it  with  as 
much  indifference  as  if  it  concerned 
not  himself. 

The  officer  who  accompanied  him 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  the  jour- 
ney. With  true  French  politeness, 
he  frequently  attempted  to  draw  him 
into  conversation,  that  he  miglit  ease 
his  heart  by  complaints  :  but  Lauzun 
remained  silent.     Once  only,  on  the 


boundaries  of  Savoye,  when  he  was 
requested  to  alight  from  the  carriage, 
while  passing  along  a  very  dangerous 
road,  did  he  break  silence,  while  a 
bitter  smile  passed  over  his  lips  : 
"  Lauzun  has  no  cause,"  said  he,"  to 
fear  such  dangers  as  these  ;"  and 
remained  in  the  carriage,  gazing  on 
the  precipices  which  formed  the  sides 
of  the  narrow  and  perilous  path. 

At  last  they  reached  the  lofiy  cas- 
tle of  Pignerol, situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  Piedmontese  mountains,  and  sur- 
rounded by  gloomy  fir  trees,  where 
he  was  probably  to  expiate,  during 
his  whole  life,  a  iew  long-forgotten 
words,  spoken,  in  a  moment  of  in- 
discretion, to  a  servant ;  for,  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  this  impru- 
dence, that  he  had  drawn  on  himself 
the  anger  of  Madame  de  Montespan, 
who  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

With  the  same  silence  in  which  he 
had  performed  his  journey,  he  fol- 
lowed the  jailor,  and  entered  the 
damp,  rock-bound,  and  in  part  sub- 
terranean vault,  which  was  to  be  his 
future  abode.  He  cast  a  solemn 
look  around  this  dreary  dwelling, 
exclaiming,  "  In  sccula  seculorum  /" 
as  the  rattling  of  the  bolts  and  locks 
announced  to  him  a  long  farewell 
from  sun  and  air — from  joy  and  life  : 
and  from  that  time  he  was,  like  thou- 
sands before  him,  forgotten  by  all  but 
the  beloved  of  his  heart. 


EUTHENASIA. 

[Irregular  Lines.'\ 


Death  came  like  a  friend  to  restore  thee 
To  those  who  had  died  before  thee  j 

Father,  mother. 

Sister,  brother — 
There  were  none  of  these  to  mourn  o'er  thee. 


Thou  wert  fair  as  a  poet's  dreaming, 
With  thy  black  hair  wildly  streaming; 

But  the  hectic  sign 

Of  thy  health's  decline 
Was  not  long  for  this  world's  seeming. 


But  now  that  Death  has  found  thee. 
Thy  kindred  and  friends  are  round  thee  ; 

In  their  rest  they  are  laid 

In  the  dark  yew  shade. 
And  cold  sleep  like  their  own  has  bound 


All  felt  that  thy  doom  was  spoken — 
Thy  brow  was  its  own  pale  token  ; 

Thy  check's  changing  dye. 

And  thy  drooping  eye — 
These  told  thy  young  heart  was  broken. 


Thou  wert  a  lonely  flower, 
Sprung  on  a  ruined  tower. 

Which,  with  head  declined, 
Awaits  the  first  wind 
To  end  its  summer  hour. 


Strangers  who  watched  thy  weeping. 
Sought  to  win  thee  from  fruitless  keeping 

Thy  thoughts  of  pain  ; 

Their  care  was  in  vain. 
For  thy  heart  in  the  grave  was  sleeiung 
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They  found  no  joy  could  move  thee. 
And  coldly  they  ceased  to  love  thee  ; 

Thou  alone  wert  left 

Of  all  hope  bereft, 
Save  the  one  in  the  heaven  above  tlicc. 


Now  the  sweet  wild  flowers  are  dying. 
And  the  wind  o'er  thy  grave  is  sighing ; 

Not  for  thy  sad  sake 

Should  we  wish  to  break 
The  deep  sleep  upon  thee  lying. 


THE  LETTER-WRITER. 


'OORTUNE  surely  shifted  me 
-*-  from  my  birth,  or  first  looked  on 
me  in  a  mood  as  splenetic  as  that  of 
nature,  when  she  produced  that  most 
sombre  and  unpleasing  of  trees,  the 
olive;  to  pursue  the  simile;  I  may 
have  conduced  to  the  comfort  of 
others,  nay,  even  to  their  conve- 
nience and  luxury,  but  it  never  avail- 
ed aught  to  my  own  appearance  or 
circumstances  ;  I  went  on,  like  that 
unhappy-looking  tree,  decaying  in 
the  trunk  and  blighting  in  the  branch- 
es, and  yielding  up  the  produce  of  a 
liberal  education  and  an  active  na- 
ture to  the'public,  but  reaping  for  my 
own  portion  only  misfortune  and  dis- 
appointment;  I  had  sprung  up  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  world,  and  I  was  left 
to  grow  or  wither  as  1  might ;  every 
one  was  ready  to  profit  by  me  when 
a  fruitful  season  rendered  me  avail- 
able to  them,  but  none  cared  to  toil 
to  give  me  space  for  growth,  or  to 
enrich  the  perishing  earth  at  my  un- 
lucky root ! 

I  was  educated  for  the  church,  but 
my  father  died  while  I  was  at  col- 
lege, and  I  lost  the  curacy,  which  was 
in  the  gift  of  my  uncle,  througli  the 
pretty  tace  of  a  city  merchant's  daugh- 
ter, who  wrote  a  sonnet  to  my  worthy 
relative  on  his  recovery  from  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  and  obtained  the  curacy  for 
her  brother  in  exchange  for  her  ef- 
fusion. What  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
offered  myself  as  tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman  who  was  to  study  the  clas- 
sics until  he  was  of  age,  and  then  to 
turn  fox-hunter  to  supply  the  phice  of 
bis  deceased  father;  but  I  was  con- 
sidered by  his  relations  to  be  too 
good  looking  to  be  domesticated  in 
the  house  of  a  rich  widow  under  fifty, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  vacant  seat  in  the  family  coacli 
filled  by  an  old,  sandy-haired  M.  A., 
with  bow   legs  and    a  squint— hand- 


some or  ugly,  it  availed  not ;  a  face 
had  twice  ruined  my  prospects  ;  I 
was  at  my  wit's  end  !  I  could  not 
turn  fine  gentleman,  for  I  had  not 
brass  enough  to  make  my  veracity  a 
pander  to  my  voracity  ;  I  could  not 
turn  tradesman,  for  I  had  not  gold 
enough  even  to  purchase  a  yard 
measure,  or  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  tapes. 
My  heart  bounded  at  the  idea  of  the 
army  ;  but  I  thought  of  it  like  a  no- 
vice— of  wounds  and  gallant  deeds  ; 
of  fame  and  laurels;  I  was  obliged 
to  look  closer — my  relations  were 
neither  noblemen  nor  bankers,  and  I 
found  that  even  the  Colonial  corps 
were  becoming  aristocraticaland  pro- 
fuse ;  the  navy — I  walked  from  Lon 
don  to  Chatham  on  speculation  ;  saw 
the  second  son  of  an  earl  covered 
with  tar,  out  at  elbows  and  at  heels, 
and  I  returned  to  town,  fully  satisfied 
that  here  I  certainly  had  no  chance. 
I  offered  myself  as  clerk  to  a  wealthy 
brewer,  and,  at  length,  I  was  accept- 
ed— this  vi^as  an  opening  !  I  register- 
ed malt,  hops,  ale,  and  small-beer, 
till  I  began  to  feel  as  though  the  world 
was  one  vast  brewhouse  ;  and  calcu- 
lated, added,  and  subtracted  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  until  all  other 
lore  appeared  "  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable." I  was  in  this  counting- 
house  four  years,  and  was,  finally,  dis- 
charged by  my  prudent  principal  as 
an  unthrifty  servant,  for  having,  dur- 
ing a  day  of  unusual  business,  cut  up 
two  entire  quills,  and  overturned  the 
inkstand  on  a  new  ledger  !  Again 
"  the  world  was  all  before  me  where 
to  choose" — but  enough  of  this  ;  suf- 
fice it  that  my  choice  availed  me 
nothing,  and  after  years  of  struggling 
and  striving,  I  found  myself,  as  free 
as  air,  in  a  small  market  town  in 
England,  with  five  shillings  in  my 
pocket,  and  sundry  grey  hairs  on  ray 
head.     From  mere  dearth  of  occupa- 
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tion,  I  took  my  station  at  the  win- 
dow of  a  small  stationer's  shop,  and 
commenced  a  survey  of  the  volumes 
and  pamjDhlets  which  were  attractive- 
ly opened  at  the  title-pages  to  display 
their  highly  coloured  frontispieces. 
The  first  which  I  noticed  was,  "  The 
Young  Gentleman's  Multiplication 
Table,  or  Two  and  Two  make  Four" 
■ — I  sighed  as  I  remembered  how  lit- 
tle this  promising  study  had  availed 
mc  !  Then  came  "  Little  Tom  Tuck- 
er, he  sang  for  his  Supper" — I  would 
have  danced  for  one.  "  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,"  with  a  well  dressed 
i:eiitleman  in  mourning,  looking  at 
tlio  moon.  "  How  to  Grow  Rich,  or 
a  Penny  Saved  is  a  Penny  Got  ;"  I 
would  have  bought  the  book,  and 
ji'arned  the  secret,  though  I  had  but 
five  shillings  left  in  the  world,  had 
not  the  second  part  of  the  title  inti- 
jiKited  to  me  that  I  ought  to  keep  my 
money.  "  The  Castle  of  St.  Alto- 
brand,"  where  a  gent]eman  in  pea- 
ijieen  might  be  seen  communing  with 
a  lady  in  sky-blue.  "  Raising  the 
Vv'iud" — I  turned  away  with  a  shud- 
der ;  I  had  played  a  part  in  this  dra- 
ma for  years,  and  I  well  knew  it  was 
no  farce.  "  The  Polite  Letter- 
Writer,   or" 1    did    not    stop  to 

read  more ;  an  idea  flashed  through 
my  mind,  and  in  two  minutes  more 
I  was  beside  the  counter  of  the  sta- 
tioner; we  soon  became  acquainted  ; 
I  left  two  and  sixpence  in  his  shop, 
and  quitted  it  with  renewed  hope  ; 
the  promise  of  a  recommendation,  two 
quires  of  letter  paper,  twelve  good 
quills,  and  some  ink  in  a  small  phial. 
I  rejoiced  at  having  made  a  friend, 
even  of  the  stationer,  for  my  pride  and 
my  property  had  long  been  travelling 
companions,  and  were  seldom  at 
home.  On  the  following  day,  a  pla- 
card was  pasted  to  a  window  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  neat  house,  in  the 
best  street,  announ<;:ng  that  "  within, 
letters  were  written  on  all  subjects, 
for  all  persons,  with  precision  and 
secresy ;"  I  shall  never  forget  the 
tremor  with  which  I  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  a  customer!  I  had  sunk  half 
of  my  slender  capital,  and  encumber- 
ed myself  with  a  lodging  ;  I  did  not 


dare  to  think,  so  I  sat  down  and  be- 
gan, resolutely,  to  sharpen  my  pen- 
knife on  the  sole  of  my  fearfully  di- 
lapidated shoe  ;  then,  I  spread  my 
paper  before  me  ;  divided  the  quires; 
looked  carefully  through  a  sheet  of  it 
at  the  light  ;  laid  it  down  again  ;  be- 
gan to  grow  melancholy  ;  shook  oft' 
reflection  as  I  would  have  done  a 
serpent,  and  again  betook  myself 
most  zealously  to  the  sharpening  of 
my  penknife.  A  single  well  articu- 
lated stroke  on  the  docn'of  my  apart- 
ment, roused  me  at  once  to  action, 
and  I  shouted,  "  come  in,"'  with  ner- 
vous eagerness  ;  it  opened,  and  gave 
ingress  to  a  staid  matron,  of  high  sta- 
ture, and  sharp  countenance;  I  would 
have  pledged  my  existence  on  her 
shrewishness  from  the  first  moment  I 
beheld  her.  When  I  had  placed  a 
chair  for  her,  and  reseated  myself, 
this  prelude  to  my  prosperity  com- 
menced business  at  once. 

"  You're  a  letter-writer,  Mr.  What- 
d'ye-call-'em." 

I  bowed  assent. 

"  Silent—" 

"  As  the  grave,  madam." 

This  sufficed  ;  the  *lady  took  a 
pinch  of  snufl' — told  me  that  she  had 
been  recommended  to  employ  me  by 
Mr.  Quireandquill  ;  and  I  prepared 
for  action.  She  had  a  daughter 
young,  beautifid,  and  innocent — but 
gay,  affectionate,  and  thoughtless  ; 
she  had  given  her  heart  in  keeping 
to  one  who,  though  lich  in  love, 
lacked  all  other  possessions  ;  and, 
finally,  she  had  bestowed  her  hand 
where  aflfection  prompted.  But  the 
chilled  heart  feels  not  like  that  which 
is  warm  with  youth — its  pulses  beat 
not  to  the  same  measure — itsimpulses 
impel  not  to  the  same  arts  ;  the 
mother  felt  as  a  guardian  and  a  par- 
ent— the  daughter  as  a  woman  and  a 
fond  one  ;  the  one  had  been  impru- 
dent— the  other  was  inexorable  ;  my 
first  task  was  to  be  the  unwrenching 
of  the  holy  bonds  which  united  a 
child  and  her  parent,— the  announce- 
ment of  an  abandonment  utter  and 
irrevocable  ;  I  wrote  the  letter,  and 
if  I  softened  down  a  i'cw  harsh  expres- 
sions, and  omitted  some  sentences  of 
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heart-breaking  severity,  surely  it  was 
no  breach  of  faith,  or  if,  indeed,  it 
were,  it  was  one  for  which,  even  at 
this  time,  I  do  not  bUish. 

The  old  lady  saw  her  letter  sealed 
and  addressed,  and  departed;  and  I 
hastily  partook  of  a  scanty  breakfast, 
the  produce  of  my  first  epistolatory 
speculation.  I  need  not  have  been 
so  precipitate  in  despatching  my  re- 
past, for  some  dreary  hours  inter- 
vened ere  the  arrival  of  another 
visitor.  One,  however,  came  at 
length  ;  a  tremulous,  almost  inaudi- 
ble, stroke  upon  the  door,  and  a 
nervous  clasp  of  the  latch,  again 
spoke  hope  to  my  sinking  spirits  ; 
and,  with  a  swift  step,  I  rose  and 
gave  admittance  to  a  young  and  timid 
girl,  blushing,  and  trembling,  and 
wondering,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  ex- 
tent of  her  own  daring.  This  busi- 
ness was  not  so  readily  despatched 
as  that  of  the  angry  matron.  There 
were  a  thousand  promises  of  secresy 
to  be  given  ;  a  thousand  tremors  to 
be  overcome. 

''  I  am  a  poor  girl.  Sir,"  she  said 
at  length,  "  but  I  am  an  honest  one; 
therefore,  before  I  take  up  your  time, 
I  must  know  whether  I  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it." 

"  That,"  said  I,  and  even  amid  my 
poverty  I  could  not  suppress  a  feel- 
ing of  amusement,  "  that  depends 
wholly  on  the  subject  of  your  epistle; 
business  requires  ^e\v  words,  and  less 
ingenuity,  and  is  fairly  paid  for  by  a 
couple  of  shillings;  but  a  love  letter 
is  cheap  at  three  and  sixpence,  for  it 
requires  an  infinity  of  each." 

"  Then  I  may  as  well  wish  you  good 
day  at  once.  Sir,  for  I  have  but  half- 
a-crown  in  the  world  that  I  can  call 
my  own,  and  I  cannot  run  into  debt, 
even  to  write  to  Charles."  There 
was  a  tear  in  her  eye  as  she  rose  to 
go,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  blue  eye, 
better  fitted  to  smiles  than  tears; 
this  was  enough,  and,  even  poor  as  I 
was,  I  would  not  have  missed  the 
opportunity  of  writing  this  letter, 
though  I  had  been  a  loser  by  the 
task.  Happy  Charles  !  1  wrote  from 
her  dictation,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
well  the  heart  prompts  to  eloquence, 


even  among  the  uneducated  and  ob- 
scure. In  all  honesty,  though  I  had 
but  jested  with  my  pretty  employer, 
this  genuine  love  letter  was  well 
worth  the  three  and  sixpence — it  was 
written,  and  crossed,  and  rewritten 
at  right  angles,  and  covered  on  the 
folds  and  under  the  wafer,  and, 
finally,  unsealed  to  insert  a  few  "more 
last  words."  It  was  a  very  history 
of  the  heart  ! — of  a  heart  untainted 
by  error — unsophisticated  by  fashion 
— unfettered  by  the  world's  ways  :  a 
little  catalogue  of  woman's  best,  and 
tenderest,  and  holiest  feelings,  warm 
from  the  spirit's  core,  and  welling 
out  like  (he  pure  waters  of  a  ground 
spring.  How  the  eye  fell,  and  the 
voice  sunk,  as  she  recorded  some 
little  doubt,  some  fond  self-created 
fear  ;  how  the  tones  gladdened,  and 
the  blue  eyes  laughed  out  in  joy,  as 
she  spoke  of  hopes  and  prospects, 
to  which  she  clung  trustingly,  as  wo- 
man ever  does  to  her  first  affection. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
been  the  receiver  of  such  a  letter? — 
What  to  have  been  the  idol  of  such  a 
heart  ?  And,  as  she  eagerly  bent 
over  me  to  watch  the  progress  of  her 
epistle,  her  hand  resting  on  my  arm, 
and  her  warm  breath  playing  over 
my  brow,  while  at  intervals  a  fond 
sigh  escaped  her,  she  from  time  to 
time  reminded  me  of  the  promises  I 
had  made  never  to  betray  her  secret 
— beautiful  innocent  !  I  would  have 
died  first.  She  was  with  me  nearly 
two  hours,  and  left  me  with  a  flushed 
cheek,  her  letter  in  one  hand  and  her 
half  crown  in  the  other — had  I  rob' 
bed  her  of  it,  I  should  have  merited 
the  pillory. 

My  third  customer  was  a  stifT,  tall, 
bony  man,  of  about  fifty-five,  and  for 
this  worthy  I  wrote  an  advertisement 
for  a  wife.  He  was  thin,  and  shy, 
and  emaciated — a  breathing  skeleton, 
in  the  receipt  of  some-hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a-year  ;  a  martyr  to 
the  rheumatism,  and  a  radical.  He 
required  but  little  ;  a  moderate  for- 
tune ;  tolerable  person  ;  good  educa- 
tion ;  perfect  housewifery  ;  implicit 
obedience  ;  and,  finally,  wound  up 
the  list  of  requisites  from  mere  lack 
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I  of  breath,   and   modestly  intimated 
I  that  youth  would  not   be  considered 
j  an    objection,    provided     that   great 
prudence  and  rigid  economy  accom- 
'  panied  it.     He  was  the   veriest  anti- 
I  dote  to  matrimony  I  ever  beheld  ! 
I       My   calling   prospered.     I    wrote 
I  letters  of  condolence  and  of  congra- 
I  tulation ;   made   out   bills,    and  com- 
I  posed  valentines  ;  became  the  friend 
of  every  pretty  girl  and  fine  youth  in 
the  parish ;  and  never  breathed  of  one 
of  their  mighty  secrets  in  the  wrong 
quarter.     In  the  midst  of  this  success, 
a  new  ambition  fired  me — I  had  been 
an  author  for  months  ;  but  though  I 
had  found  my  finances  more  flourish- 
ing, the  bays  bloomed  not   upon  my 


brow;  and  I  was  just  about  to  turn 
author  in  good  earnest,  when  a  dis- 
tant relation  died,  and  bequeathed  to 
me  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds 
a-year ;  and  I  have  been  so  much 
engaged  ever  since  in  receiving  the 
visits  of  some  hitherto  unknown  re- 
latives and  connexions,  that  I  have 
only  been  able  to  compose  the  title- 
page,  and  to  send  this  hint  to  desti- 
tute young  gentlemen  who  may  have 
an  epistolatory  turn  :  and  to  such  I 
offer  the  assurance,  that  there  is  plea- 
sure in  being  the  depository  of  a  pret- 
ty girl's  secrets.  "  There  are  worse 
occupations  in  the  world,  Yorick, 
than  feeling  a  woman's  pulse." 


VARIETIES. 


PERSIAN  WHITTINGTON. 

SIR  William  Ousley,  in  his  Travels 
in  Persia,  says,  "  It  is  not  a  lit- 
tle singular  that  in  countries  widely 
separated,  and  in  various  languages, 
the  story  of  our  English  Whittington, 
so  long  the  hero  of  a  favourite  nurse- 
ry tale,  has  been  related  of  several 
different  persons."  On  the  authority 
of  a  Persian  manuscript,  he  assigns 
the  name  of  an  island  to  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : — 

"  Keis,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  in 
Siraf,  embarked  for  India,  with  his 
sole  property,  a  cat.  There  he  for- 
tunately arrived  at  a  time  when  the 
palace  was  so  infested  with  mice  and 
rats,  that  they  invaded  the  king's 
food,  and  persons  were  employed  to 
drive  them  from  the  royal  banquet. 
Keis  produced  his  cat,  the  noxious 
animals  soon  disappeared,  and  mag- 
nificent rewards  were  bestowed  on 
the  adventurer  of  Siraf,  who  returned 
to  that  city  ;  and  afterwards,  with 
his  mother  and  brothers,  settled  in 
the  island,  which,  from  him,  has  been 
denominated  Keis,  or  according  to 
the  Persians,  Keish. 

"  The  worthy  Florentine,  (Sir 
William  adds,)  '  Messer  Ansaldo  de- 
gli  Ormauni,'  was  indebted  to  feline 
assistance  for  riches  and  celebrity  : 


his  two  cats,  '  due  bellissimi  gatti,  un 
maschio  e  una  femmina,'  relieved  the 
king  of  an  island  (Canaria)  on  which 
he  had  been  cast  by  a  violent  tempest^ 
from  the  plague  of  mice  ;  and  he  wa* 
rewarded  '  con  richessimi  doni.'  " — 
Vol.  i.  p.  170. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  DUMB. 

The  Banian  hospital  at  Surat  is  a 
most  remarkable  institution ;  it  consists 
of  a  large  plot  of  ground,  enclosed 
with  high  walls  ;  divided  into  several 
courts  or  wards,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  animals  ;  in  sickness  they  are 
attended  with  the  tenderest  care,  and 
find  a  peaceful  asylum  for  the  infir- 
mities of  age.  When  an  animal 
breaks  a  limb,  or  is  otherwise  dis 
abled  from  serving  his  master,  he 
carries  him  to  the  hospital ;  and,  in- 
different to  what  nation  or  caste  the 
owner  may  belong,  the  patient  is 
never  refused  admittance.  If  he  re- 
covers, he  cannot  be  reclaimed,  but 
must  remain  in  the  hospital  for  life, 
subject  to  the  duty  of  drawing  water 
for  those  pensioners  debilitated  by 
age  or  disease  from  procuring  it  for 
themselves.  At  my  visit,  the  hospi- 
tal contained  horses,  mules,  oxen, 
sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pi- 
geons,  and  a  variety  of  birds  j  with 
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nn  aged  tortoise,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  there  for  soventy-rivc 
years.  The  most  extraordinary  ward 
was  that  appropriated  to  rats,  mice, 
bugs,  and  other  noxious  vermin  :  the 
overseers  of  the  hospital  frequently 
hire  beggars  from  the  streets,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  to  pass  a  night  among 
the  fleas,  lice,  and  bugs,  on  tlie  ex- 
press condition  of  suffering  them  to 
enjoy  their  feast  without  molestation. 
Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs. 

QUIBBLE  AGAINST  QUIBBLE. 

Some  years  ago,  Frederick  Rey- 
nolds, the  dramatist,  took  a  house  at 
Westminister,  and  bound  himself  (as 
he  thought)  to  paint  the  inside  once 
during  tlie  seven  years'  lease  :  but  in 
a  subsequent  covenant,  which,  if 
Reynolds  read,  he  did  not  understand, 
there  was  so  much  technicality  and 
ground  for  quibbling  as  to  the  exact 
period  for  commencing  the  aforesaid 
colouring  operation,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  the  landlord  (a  most 
litigious  and  vexatious  attorney) 
brought  an  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, but  which  the  eccentric  dra- 
matist defeated  by  immediately  paint- 
ing the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the 
house — hlaclc  ! 

WOJIEN  OF  POTOSI. 

The  women  in  Potosi  resemble 
the  Welch  in  make  and  size  ;  they 
wear  a  similar  hat,  to  which,  perhaps, 
the  resemblance  may  be  mainly  ow- 
ing,— but  the  Cambro-Britain  ladies 
cannot  compete  with  these  dames  in 
the  majesty  of  dress.  The  Flanders 
lasses  only  can  equal  the  Potosian  in 
the  capacity  of  their  garments.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
yards  contained  in  the  quiltings  and 
flouncings  of  one  Potosian  petticoat, 
would  supply  a  Welch  girl  with 
gowns  for  half  her  life  ;  while  the 
bolsters  applied  by  a  Potosian  to  the 
hips  would  supply  pillows  complete 
for  Jenny  and  Taffy's  matrimonial 
couch.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the 
pertinacity  of  custom.  Tliese  Go- 
thic-looking beings  continue  to  wear 
the  ancient  Spanish  ladies'  costume, 
without   recollecting    the   difference 


between  a  life  of  luxurious  indolent 
enjoyment,  and  the  labour  of  absolute; 
slavery,  to  which  in  such  a  climali' 
the  ligiitest  garment  would  be  best 
adapted.  It  is  wonderful  how  the^'^ 
walk  beneath  a  tropical  sun  thus 
cushioned.  1  have  often  compared 
a  mandarin  of  China,  with  four  or 
six  frockings,  or,  if  wishing  to  look 
more  important,  even  more,  with 
one  of  those  bronzed  Indian  figures. 
An  excellent  match  a  mandarin  and 
Potosian  dame  would  make.  I  think 
I  hear  the  Chinaman  exclaim  (for  in 
China  such  an  accumulation  on  the 
hips  would  not  be  deemed  a  grace), 
twirling  his  whiskers,  '  Eh,  yaw  1 
have  so  fashion — have  too  muche. 
Eh,  yaw!  No  have  custom, no  can.'  " 

BOND. 

Mis  repeated  endeavours  to  have 
Zara  brought  forward  at  the  public 
theatres  had  wholly  failed  ;  but,  after 
overcoming  many  difficulties,  he  con- 
trived to  procure  a  company  of  pri- 
vate performers,  and,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, it  was  brought  forward  in  the 
year  1734,  in  York  Buildings.  The 
public  were  highly  interested  on  its 
announcement,  and  the  first  night  the 
crowd  assembled  exceeded  any  thing 
that  had  been  known  at  Drury  Lane 
or  Covent  Garden.  The  translator 
personated  Lusignan  ;  and  when  he 
fainted  on  recognizing  his  daughter, 
long  and  repeated  shouts  of  applause 
attested  the  impression  his  acting  had 
made  on  the  audience :  plaudits  con- 
tinued as  the  actor  remained  motion- 
less ;  at  length  the  cheers  relaxed, 
but  he  stirred  not  ; — attempts  were 
made  to  arouse  him,  but  he  was 
dead  /"  

"  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  who  got  _ 
an  immense  sum  by  his  practice, 
was  once  consulted  by  a  friend,  who 
laid  two  broad  pieces  of  gold  upon 
the  table  (six  and  thirties),  and  Sir 
Theodore  put  them  into  his  pocket. 
The  friend  was  hurt  at  his  pocketing 
such  a  fee;  but  Sir  Theodore  said  to 
him,  "  I  made  ray  will  this  morning, 
and  if  it  should  appear  that  I  had  re 
fused  a  fee,  I  might  be  deemed  non 
comxiosP 
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THE  SUB-MARINE. 


It  was  a  brave  and  jolly  wight, 
His  cheek  was  baked  and  brown, 

For  he  had  been  in  many  climes 
With  captains  of  renown. 

And  fought  with  those  who  fought  so  well 
At  Nile  and  Camperdown. 

His  coat  it  was  a  soldier  coat 

Of  red,  with  yellow  faced, 
But  (merman-like)  he  looked  marina 

All  downward  from  the  waist. 
His  trowsers  were  so  wide  and  blue. 

And  quite  in  sailor-taste  ! 

He  put  the  rummer  to  his  lips. 

And  drank  a  jolly  draught ; 
He  raised  the  rummer  many  times — 

And  ever  as  he  quaff 'd. 
The  more  he  drank,  the  more  the  ship 

Seem'd  pitching  fore  and  aft  ! 

The  ship  seem'd  pitching  fore  and  afl. 

As  in  a  heavy  squall ; 
It  gave  a  lurch — and  down  he  went, 

Headforemost  in  his  fall ! 
Three  times  he  did  not  rise,  alas  ! 

He  could  not  rise  at  all  ! 

But  down  he  went,  right  down  at  once, 

Like  any  stone  he  dived; 
He  could  not  see,  or  hear,  or  feel — 

Of  senses  all  deprived  ! 
At  last  he  gave  a  look  around 

To  see  where  he'd  arrived  ! 

And  all  that  he  could  see  was  green, 

Sea-green  on  every  hand  ! 
And  then  he  tried  to  sound  beneath. 

And  all  he  felt  was  sand  ! 
There  he  was  fain  to  lie,  for  he 

Could  neither  sit  nor  stand  ! 

And  lo  !  above  his  head  there  bent 

A  strange  and  staring  lass  ! 
One  hand  was  in  her  yellow  hair. 


The  other  held  a  glass  : 
A  mermaid  she  must  surely  be. 
If  mermaid  ever  was  ! 

Her  fish-like  mouth  was  opened  wido. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  and  pale. 

Her  dress  was  of  the  ocean-green. 
When  ruffled  by  a  gale  ; 

Thought  he,  "  beneath  that  petticoat 
She  hides  her  salmon-tail !" 

She  look'd — as  sirens  ought  to  look — 

A  sharp  and  bitter  shrew. 
To  sing  deceiving  lullabies 

For  mariners  to  rue  : 
But  when  he  saw  her  lips  apart. 

It  chill'd  him  through  and  through  ! 

With  either  hand  he  stopp'd  his  ears 

Against  her  evil  cry  ; 
Alas,  alas  for  all  his  care. 

His  doom,  it  seem'd,  to  die  ! 
Her  voice  went  ringing  through  hia  head. 

It  was  so  sharp  and  high  ! 

He  thrust  his  fingers  farther  in 

At  each  unwilling  ear. 
But  still,  in  very  spite  of  all. 

The  words  were  plain  and  clear  ; — 
"  I  can't  stand  here  the  whole  day  long. 

To  hold  your  glass  of  beer  !" 

With  open'd  mouth  and  open'd  eyes. 

Up  rose  the  sub-marine. 
And  gave  a  stare  to  find  the  sands 

And  deeps  where  he  had  been  : 
There  was  no  siren  with  her  glass. 

Nor  waters  ocean  green  ! 

The  wet  deception  from  his  eyes 

Kept  fading  more  and  more  ; 
He  only  saw  the  barmaid  stand 

With  pouting  lip,  before 
The  small  green  parlour  at  The  Ship  ; 

And  little  sanded  floor  ! 


I  "  A  WOMAN  for  the  most  part  reasons  best 
!      Upon  a  sudden  motion,  and  untaught ; 
j  For  with  that  special  grace  the  sex  is  blest, 
I      'Mid    those  so    many    gifts  wherewith    'tis 
i  fraught ; 
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But  man,  of  a  less  nimble  wit  possest. 

Is  ill  at  counsel,  save  with  sober  thought 
He  ruminate  thereon,  content  to  spend 
Care,  time,  and  trouble,  to  mature  his  end,' 
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BROA.U  SUMMERFORD.— Pakt  III. 
(See  page  10.) 


I  DO  believe,  conlimied  the  faith- 
ful iiisloriaii,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  Hie,  Mrs.  Helen  Seale 
had  never  conceived  (much  less  in- 
dulged) but  one  pui'ely  selfish  wish. 
That  one,  however,  was  so  earnest, 
that  inasmuch  as  was  consistent  with 
the  most  unreserved  submission  to 
the  will   of  Providence,  she  made  it 


to  tread  alone  that  last  dreary  por- 
tion of  life's  pilgrimage  !  It  was  a 
momentary  pang,  repressed  as  soon 
as  felt  ;  but  that  thought  entered 
like  iron  into  the  brother's  soul,  as 
sometimes,  while  apparently  absorb- 
ed in  his  book,  he  gazed  with  mois- 
tened eyes,  from  under  his  overshad- 
owing iiand,   on    the    gentle   fragile 


her  humble  and  frequent  prayer,  that  creature  whom  he  had  cherished  and 

it  might  please  God  to  take   her  to  protected  for  so  many  years,  with  a 

himself,  before    her  beloved   brother  love   "  passing  the  love  of  woman." 

was  called  to  rest   from  his   labours.  At  such  moments  his  mental  ejacula- 

It  was  a  natural — almost  a  blameless  tion  was — "  Take  her  first,  oh  God  ! 

wish.     The    shrinking    of  a    tender  if  it   seem    good    unto    thee."     The 

and  timid  spirit,  from  the  prospect  of  brother  and  sister  were  not  ignorant 

being   left   to   solitary    decay,  under  of  their  mutual  wish.     They  had  no 

the  burden  of  accumulating  infirmi-  secrets  for  each    other — no  reserva- 

ties  ;  and  the  fond,   though  perhaps  tion  of  false  tenderness — no  mistak- 

irrational  desire,  that  the  earthly  re-  en  averseness  to  talk  together  freely 

mains  of  her  beloved  companion  and  and  frequently  of  their  approaching 

her  own,   might   niingle  together   in  earthly    separation.     But    that    was 


the  same  grave. 

She  was  well    aware,  that   if  Mr. 
Sealc  departed  first,   the    poor   rem- 
nant of  her  days  must  find  an  asylum 
far   fron>    Summerford  ;  and 
her    maxim   (adapted  to  the 


of  interment)  that,  "  where  the  tree 
falls  there  it  should  lie,"  So  she 
earnestly  prayed  to  God  to  take  her 
first,  if  it  was  his  good  pleasure  to 
do  so. 


only  spoken  of  with  serious  brevity, 
with  interchanged  looks,  and  clasp- 
ing hands,  expressive  of  mutual  en- 
couragement ;  and  then  they  dis- 
it  was  coursed,  long — fully — fondly,  almost 
ubject    rapturously,  of  their  sure  and  certain 


reunion  m  that  Good  Land,  where 
there  shall  be  no  more  tears — no 
more  parting — no  more  sin — no  more 
sorrow. 

But  though  the  prayer  of  the 
And  Mr.  Seale,  with  like  perfect  righteous  doth  most  assuredly  ascend 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  what-  up  into  Heaven,  and  find  favour  with 
ever  its  decree,  m;ide  it  his  prayer  his  Maker,  it  followeth  not,  there- 
also,  that  his  beloved  companion  fore,  that  the  All  Wise,  who  judgeth 
niiglit  be  taken  first.  Oh  !  how  af-  not  as  man  judgeth,  may  see  fit  to 
fecting  was  that  wish  —  how  beauti-  g^rart^he  petition.  He  often  grants 
fully  disinterested  !  But  he  reflected  in  wrath,  and  denies  in  mercy — con- 
truly,  tliat  it  mattered  little  how  dark  tents  the  unreasonable,  or  perverse, 
— how  cheerless — how  companion-  or  impious  wish,  and  disappoints  the 
less  (humanly  speaking)  might  be  the  blameless  and  humble  desire  of  the 
last  mile  of  a  long  journey,  provided  pure  and  pious  heart.  To  the  eye 
the  lights  of  Home  are  fixedly  in  of  faith.  His  ways  are  sufficiently 
view,  and  the  traveller  confidently  justified,  even  in  this  world  ;  and  at 
expects  to  find  there,  already  safe  in  the  consummation  of  all  things,  we 
harbour,  the  beloved  ones  who  have  shall  understand,  as  well  as  acknow- 
outstripped  him  on  the  way.  'edge,  their  infinite  perfection. 

But  to  leave  one  behind — one  dear        It  was  not  the  good   pleasure  of 
desolate  Being,  infirm  and  helpless,    their  heavenly  Father,  that  the  aged 
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Pair  at  Summerford  Rectory,  should 
depart  thence  to  their  better  habita- 
tion, in  tlie  order  that  miijht  have 
seemed  happiest  for  them,  to  human 
judgment.  The  gentlest,  the  weak- 
est, the  most  infirm,  the  most  help- 
less, was  left  behind,  to  superficial 
observation,  alone  and  desolate. 
The  beloved  brother,  the  tender 
companion,  the  faithful  comforter, 
the  life-long  friend,  was  called  first 
to  his  reward  ;  and  when  the  hour 
of  parting  actually  arrived,  both  felt 
— the  departing  Christian,  and  she 
who  had  so  little  while  to  tarry  after 
him — that  a  strong  arm  was  around 
them  in  their  trial,  and  that  it  was 
indeed  a  matter  of  small  moment, 
which  first  overstepped  the  threshold 
of  eternity.  There  were  after  mo- 
ments in  store  for  the  bereaved  sur- 
vivor (and  she  knew  it  well)  of  natu- 
ral weakness — of  inexpressible  an- 
guish— of  conscious  desolation;  but 
the  anticipation  of  those  troubled  not 
the  almost  divine  composure  which 
irradiated  her  meek  countenance, 
as  she  partook  with  her  expiring 
brother  of  those  consecrated  ele- 
ments, which  she  had  so  often  re- 
ceived from  his  own  hands,  at  the 
altar  of  that  church,  wherein  he  had 
ministered  so  lung,  and  so  faithfully. 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  among 
the  many  hundred  persons  assembled 
in  and  about  the  church-yard  of 
Broad  Summerford,  on  the  day  of 
Mr.  Seale's  funeral — not  a  dry  eye 
throughout  the  whole  assemblage, 
except  those  of  the  venerable  gray- 
haired  man  immediately  following 
the  two  gentlemen  who  attended  as 
chief  mourners.  He  walked  quite 
alone — bowed  down  with  the  burden 
of  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  of 
a  sorrow  which  sought  no  vent  in 
outward  demonstration.  His  hand 
had  helped  to  arrange  the  pall  over 
the  coffin  of  his  dead  master.  His 
arm  (as  the  corpse  was  carried 
through  the  door-way)  had  stretched 
forward  with  cautionary  gesture — 
for  word  ho  spake  not — as  if  to 
guard  the  insensible  burden  from 
rude    or  sudden    contact  ;   and   his 


dim  eyes  were  never  for  a  moment 
diverted  from  that  last  o!)jpct  of  his 
earthly  care,  till  it  was  laid  in  its 
appointed  house,  and  the  cords  were 
withdrawn  from  beneath  the  coffin, 
and  the  earth  rattled  on  its  lid,  and 
had  covered  up  for  ever  from  mortal 
sight,  all  of  the  departed  saint  over 
which  the  grave  was  permitted  to 
assert  its  victory.  Then,  as  having 
fulfilled  his  office  even  unto  the  end, 
John  Somers  raised  his  eyes  from 
earth  to  Heaven,  his  lips  quivering 
with  a  kvf  words  of  inward  ejacula- 
tion, and  turning  slowly  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave — and  yet  pausing 
to  look  back  on  it,  with  an  expres- 
sion that  seemed  to  say,  "  Why  may 
I  not  noio  lie  down  beside  my  mas- 
ter ?" — he  shook  his  head  as  it  de- 
clined upon  his  breast  ;  and  so  si- 
lently acknowledging  the  kind  but 
unavailing  sympathy  of  the  many 
who  would  have  pressed  about  him 
with  well-meant  officiousness,  he  pass- 
ed on  quietly  through  the  hushed 
assemblrige,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  ready  shoulder  of  his  young 
grand-nephew,  slowly  and  feebly  re- 
traced his  steps  towards  the  Recto- 
ry, and  up  to  his  own  chan)ber,  and 
taking  his  bed  almost  ininiediately, 
he  arose  thence  no  more — till,  at 
the  end  of  a  iew  weeks — having 
received  the  grateful  farewell  of 
ills  aged  mistress — for  whose  ser- 
vice, had  it  been  permitted,  he  would 
still  have  consented  to  live  a  little 
longer — he  also  was  borne  along  the 
church-yard  path,  and  interred  in 
the  same  grave  with  his  revered 
master. 

Such  had  been  Mr.  Seale's  testa- 
mentary request,  in  case  his  old  ser- 
vant (who  had  been  long  declining,) 
should  end  his  days  at  Summerf<»rd. 
He  also  gave  directions  respecting 
the  memorial  stone,  which  should 
mark  out  the  place  of  their  joint 
sepulchre  ;  and  it  may  be  seen  to 
this  day  under  the  shade  of  a  broad 
maple,  which  stands  in  the  east  cor- 
ner of  Summerford  church-yard — a 
plain  tiiick  slab  of  grey  marble,  oa 
which  it  is  simply  recorded,  that 
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UNDERNEATH 

LIETH    THE    BODY 

OP 

THE    REV.    JOHN    SEALE, 

AGED    83    YEARS, 

(52    OF    WHICH    HE    HAD    BEEN    MINISTER    TO    THAT    PARISH)  ; 

AND    OF    HIS    FAITHFUL    SERVANT, 

JOHN    SOMERS, 

AGED    81    YEARS. 


Amidst  the  incessant  fluctuation  of 
human  affairs,  of  those  especially 
characterising  the  state  of  society 
in  our  own  country,  there  are  few 
circumstances  more  generally  affect- 
ing than  the  departure  of  a  widow 
from  her  husband's  house.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  aspect — 
when  she  departs  in  ease  and  afflu- 
ence— voluntarily  departs—  volunta- 
rily, at  the  suggestion  of  her  own 
judgment,  resigns  the  house  of  which 
she  has  been  so  long  sole  mistress, 
into  the  rule  of  a  tender  son,  and  of 
a  daughter-in-law  scarcely  less  duti- 
ful than  Ruth — both  of  whom  would 
fain  detain  her,  to  be,  with  her  wis- 
dom and  her  grey  hairs,  the  crown 
and  glory  of  their  household  : — Ev- 
en under  circumstances  so  favoured, 
it  cannot  be  but  that  the  woman 
most  firm  of  purpose,  must  feel  (if 
she  have  common  sensibilitv)  some 
natural  yearning,  some  momentary 
pang,  when  she  looks  back  on  that 
abode,  to  which,  in  the  prime  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  she  was  led  a 
young  and  happy  bride — where  her 
children  first  saw  the  light,  and  grew 
up  like  olivfi  branches  about  their 
parent's  table — and  going  forth  into 
the  world,  returned  and  returned 
again  to  the  blessed  reunion  of  the 
domestic  circle — where  she  bore 
mild  rule  over  her  household,  setting 
it  the  pattern  of  her  own  pure  and 
virtuous  life — where  no  poor  man 
ever  turned  unrelieved  from  her  gate, 
and  no  neighbour  unwelcomed  from 
her  hospitable  door — and  where, 
above  all,  she  has  shared  with  the 
partner  of  her  life  their  common  cup 
of  hopes  and  fears,  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, of  fruition  and  disappointment 
— where  they  had  grown  grey  to- 
gether, encouraging  one  another  in 


the  down-hill  way— till  at  last  the 
fiat  of  separation  came — and,  with  a 
woman's  devotedness,  she  had  re- 
ceived the  departing  breath,  and 
closed  the  expiring  eye — — All  these, 
and  innumerable  other  affecting  re- 
collections, must  crowd  together  into 
the  widow's  heart,  when  she  looks 
back  upon  that  home  which  she 
shall  no  more  re-enter  but  as  a  tem- 
porary guest.  But  when  her  depar- 
ture is  not  voluntary — when  her 
dwelling  devolves  to  strangers,  or  to 
distant  kindred,  and  therefore  she 
must  leave  it — -or  to  a  heartless  son, 
who,  to  the  prayer  of  "  the  asking 
eye,"  answereth  not  "  abide  with 
us,  my  Mother,"  and  therefore  she 
must  leave  it — or  when  (being  at- 
tached to  church  preferment)  it  pas- 
seth  into  the  hands  of  a  new  incum- 
bent, and  therefore  she  must  leave 
it — (ah  !  how  often  under  circum- 
stances of  accumulated  distress  !) — 
then,  indeed,  it  is  painful  to  think  of 
the  departure  of  a  widow  from  her 
husband's  house. 

Never  widow  sustained  a  heavier 
loss  by  the  best  husband's  death, 
than  did  Mrs.  Helen  Seale  by  that 
of  the  best  of  brothers.  And,  by 
his  decease,  the  living  of  Broad  Sum- 
merford  falling  to  a  new  rector,  she 
had  of  course  to  provide  another 
home  for  the  short  residue  of  her 
earthly  sojourn.  The  choice  of  that 
asylum  was  hardly  left  to  her  own 
free  will,  so  pressing  were  the  en- 
treaties of  her  numerous  kindred 
that  she  would  take  up  her  abode 
among  them  in  her  native  island.  I 
fear,  indeed,  that  she  was  sorely  beset 
on  the  occasion,  and  that  when  final- 
ly prevailed  on  to  fix  her  residence 
beneath  the  roof  of  two  female  cous- 
ins, she  rather  yielded  to  iuiportu- 
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nity,  and  to  what  she  considered  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  desire  to  ac- 
commodate her,  than  to  the  secret 
inclinations  of  her  own  meek  and  af- 
fectionate heart,  whose  dictates,  had 
she  attended  to  them  only,  would 
probably  have  induced  her  to  re-es- 
tablish herself  in  England,  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  parents,  her  most  be- 
loved, and,  I  may  say,  most  disinter- 
estedly attached  relations.  But  mat- 
ters were  ordered  otherwise.  The 
maiden  sisters  obtained  Mrs.  Helen's 
promise  to  establish  herself  with 
them,  and  it  was  furthermore  de- 
creed, that  a  male  relation  of  both 
parties,  one  of  Mr.  Seale's  execu- 
tors, should  escort  her  to  her  new 
place  of  abode,  when  the  affairs 
which  were  likely  to  detain  her  in 
England  were  finally  arranged.  In 
truth,  the  necessary  delay  was  to  her 
a  respite ;  for  grievous  as  was  the  void 
in  all  her  home  enjoyments,  irrepar- 
able as  was  the  change  at  the  Rec- 
tory, it  was  still  full  of  associations 
and  recollections  more  precious  to 
her  than  any  social  comforts  the 
world  had  now  to  offer. 

It  was  soon  known  at  Summer- 
ford,  that  the  living  was  already  be- 
stowed, by  its  young  titled  Patron, 
on  a  college  friend  of  his  own  stand- 
ing, just  qualified  to  hold  it;  and 
rumour  prepared  the  parishioners  to 
expect  in  him  a  pastoral  guide  of 
very  different  character  from  that  of 
their  late  venerable  minister.  Mr. 
Seale's  curate  was,  however,  contin- 
ued in  his  functions  pro  tempore,  and 
for  a  {e\v  weeks  nothing  decisive  was 
known  of  the  new  rector. 

In  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 
the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  earthly  circumstances — 
and  in  spite  of  her  approaching  re- 
moval, so  omnipotent  is  habit,  that 
Mrs.  Helen  had  again  fallen  quietly 
into  the  routine  of  her  accustomed 
occupations  and  household  cares ; 
and  a  superficial  observer  would  have 
perceived  little  alteration  in  her  de- 
portment and  person,  except  that  the 
former  was  somewhat  more  subdued 
and  serious — that  her  quiet  move- 
ments were  more  slow  and  feeble — 


and  that  she  looked  considerably 
more  aged,  partly  from  an  increased 
stoop  in  her  gait,  and  from  the  ex- 
change of  her  usual  attire  for  a  still 
closer  garb  of  the  deepest  mourning. 
Her  soft  fair  hair,  scarcely  silvered  till 
her  brother's  death,  but  now  com- 
pletely blanched,  was  no  longer 
smoothed  up  over  the  roll  beneath 
her  clear  lawn  cap,  but  parted  and 
combed  straight  on  either  side,  un- 
der the  broad  mourning  hems  of  a 
close  mob  ;  and  a  large  black  silk 
handkerchief,  crossed  over  her  bo- 
som, almost  concealed  the  under  one 
of  thick  white  muslin.  Thus  habit- 
ed, Mrs.  Helen  was  one  evening 
engaged  in  her  store-room,  superin- 
tending and  assisting  in  the  homely 
office,  of  which  I  have  before  made 
mention, — that  of  sugar-nipping  ; 
one  of  Mrs,  Betty's  aprons  was  pin- 
ned before  her  own,  but  Mrs.  Betty 
herself  had  been  dispatched  on  some 
errand  to  a  distant  part  of  the  house  ; 
and  the  former  comely  en  hon  point 
of  that  faithful  iiaiidmaid  having  am- 
plified to  a  vast  weight  of  portliness, 
she  moved  with  corresponding  ma- 
jesty of  gait,  and  was  long  absent  on 
her  five  minutes'  mission.  It  was 
near  midsummer — not  a  leaf  stirred 
in  the  glow  of  a  cloudless  sunset — 
not  a  domestic  creature,  fowl,  beast, 
or  biped,  was  visible  about  the  rec- 
tory, every  door  and  window  of 
which  were  flung  wide  open,  so  that 
a  stranger  miglit  have  entered  unno- 
ticed, and  found  his  way  unimpeded 
into  every  chamber  of  the  mansion. 
Suddenly  wheels  were  heard  rapidly 
approaching  the  entrance  gate. 
Then  the  short  pull  up,  and  knowing 
check  of  some  dashing  Jehu,  as  he 
flung  the  reins  with  various  charges 
to  an  attendant  groom — then  the 
clinking  of  spurs  and  the  creaking  of 
boots  across  the  court — in  the  en- 
trance hall,  (for  no  regular  summons 
was  sounded,  and  no  servant  appear- 
ed to  question  the  intruder) — in  the 
parlour — along  the  vestibule — and  at 
last  in  the  very  passage  conducting 
to  Mrs.  Helen's  sacred  apartment — 
the  whole  progress  being  accompa- 
nied by   certain   musical   variations 
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between  a  song  and  a  whistle,  and 
the  pattering  of  foiirfooted  creatures, 
and  the  admonitions  of" — "  Down, 
Ponto,down,  sir  !"  "  Back,  Di,back, 
you  toad  !" — apparently  unheeded 
by  the  canine  offenders,  for  in  they 
rushed,  a  brace  of  noble  pointers, 
into  the  very  presence  of  Mrs.  Helen 
— and  immediately  their  noisy  owner 
stood,  in  propria  persona^  on  the 
very  threshold  of  her  sanctuary. 
There  stood  the  dear  old  lady,  not 
exactly 

"  With  locks  flung  back  and  lips  apart, 

Fit  monument  of  Grecian  art  ;" 

but  certainly  with  "  lips  apart,"  and 
slightly  quivering  with  surprise  and 
trepidation — her  mild  blue  eyes,  ex- 
pressive of  strange  perplexity,  the 
nippers  in  one  hand,  and  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  the  other ;  and,  as  I  told 
you,  Mrs.  Betty's  apron  (a  checked 
one  as  it  happened)  pinned  over  her 
own  of  snowy  muslin.  And  there 
«tood  the  intruder,  a  handsome, good- 
bumoured  looking  coxcomb,  six  feet 
Jiigh,  in  a  pepper-and-salt  frock, 
tight  buckskins,  and  yellow  topped 
boots;  a  most  unclerical  beaver  rak- 
ishly  set  on  one  side, — a  silver  whis- 
tle dangling  from  his  button-hole, 
and  an  eye-glass  round  his  neck, 
through  which  he  took  deliberate 
cognizance  of  the  apartment  and  its 
venerable  occupant.  The  latter  soon 
became  aware,  that  in  the  phenome- 
non before  her,  she  beheld  the  suc- 
cessor of  her  late  revered  brother; 
and  before  the  shock  and  amazement 
incident  on  that  discovery  had 
anyway  subsided,  the  young  parson, 
evidently  mistaking  her  for  a  house- 
keeper, or  upper  servant,  proceeded 
to  make  very  unceremonious  obser- 
vations and  inquiries;  almost  imme- 
diately, however,  cutting  short  the 
string  of  his  own  queries,  by  the  still 
more  cavalier  address  of, — "  But 
that  will  do  by-and-by — liine  enough 
to  ransack  the  old  kennel — and  now 
I'm  starving — su  dispatch,  old  girl  ! 
D'ye  hear  ?  and  get  me  something 
to  eat,  if  you've  any  prog  in  the 
house." 

Mrs.  Helen  was  aware  of  his  mis- 
take, and  neither  mortified  nor  indig- 


nant at  the  unaccustomed  salutation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  she  heard  this 
pressing  appeal  to  her  hospitality,  the 
natural  disgust  excited  by  his  uncle- 
rical appearance,  gave  place  to  her 
innate  kindliness  ;  and  anxious  to 
supply  his  wants — and,  if  possible, 
with  the  particular  sort  of  viand 
which  she  imagined  him  to  have  spe- 
cified, she  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
grave  simplicity,  and  very  seriously 
inquired — "  Pray,  sir,  what  is  prog  ?" 

The  question  set  him  off  in  a  roar 
of  laughter,  and  before  the  fit  had 
half  subsided,  Mrs.  Betty's  entrance 
undeceived  him  as  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  he  had  been  so  jocularly  ad- 
dressing ;  and  then  the  young  man, 
who,  though  very  unclerically  dispo- 
sed, was  neither  unfeeling  nor  ill- 
bred,  became  really  confused  and 
distressed  at  the  recollection  of  his 
absurd  behaviour,  and  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  it  by  the  most  respectful 
apologies.  They  were  very  placa- 
bly accepted,  and  a  servant  having 
been  summoned  to  show  the  new 
rector  to  a  sitting-room,  or  to  his 
chamber — or,  if  it  suited  his  conve- 
nience, to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
mansion  to  which  he  came,  with  a 
master's  right,  Mrs.  Helen  gave  di- 
rections for  the  preparation  of  such 
refreshments  as  could  be  served  up 
with  the  least  delay  f  and  the  famish- 
ed guest  found  them  so  excellent  in 
their  way,  that  his  respect  for  the 
hospitable  entertainer  increased  with 
every  mouthful  ;  and  it  was  magni- 
fied to  absolute  veneration  by  the 
time  his  repast  was  concluded. 

A  breakfast  table,  supplied  with 
the  finest  Mocha  coffee,  the  most 
perfect  "  green  imperial',"  the  most 
savoury  potted  meats,  the  richest 
orange  marmalade,  and  the  thickest 
cream  he  had  ever  regaled  on,  put 
the  climax  to  his  ecstatic  admiration 
of  the  venerable  hostess;  and  if  at 
that  moment  he  did  not  actually  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  addressing  her  with 
matrimonial  proposals, — the  possi- 
bility of  detaining  her  as  superin- 
lendant  of  his  future  establishment 
did  certainly  suggest  itself, — "  For, 
what  could  I  do  better  :'"  he  very 
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rationally  soliloquised ;  "  a  nice, 
kind,  motherly  old  lady  ! — gives  ca- 
pital feeds  ! — never  tasted  such  pot- 
ted shrimps  ! — makes  tea  like  an 
angel  ! — won't  be  much  in  the  way 
— (not  half  so  bad  as  a  wife,) — and  I 
must  have  somebody." 

Very  rational  cogitations  !  but  the 
young  rector  was  too  politic  and  well- 
bred  to  broach  the  subject  abruptly 
to  his  lady-like  hostess  ;  and  having 
informed  himself  of  all  particulars  re- 
specting her — of  her  high  respecta- 
bility and  perfect  independence,  that 
knowledge,  though  it  confirmed  his 
desire  to  detain  her  at  the  rectory, 
made  him  aware  that  his  only  chance 
of  success  would  be  to  ingratiate 
himself  by  respectful  attention,  and, 
if  possible,  to  interest  her  kind  feel- 
ings in  his  behalf,  before  he  ventured 
on  the  grand  (proposal.  It  was  by 
no  means  difficult  to  effect  the  latter 
object.  Mrs.  Helen's  benevolence 
extended  itself  over  everything  that 
lived  and  breathed  ;  and  her  new 
inmate,  besides  that  he  sedulously 
cultivated  her  good  opinion,  really 
possessed  many  amiable,  and  some 
sterling  qualities.  Left  in  his  earli- 
est infancy  to  the  sole  care  of  a  doat- 
ing  widowed  mother — he  had  been  a 
most  alTec.ionaie  and  dutiful  son,  and 
tender  recollections  of  his  lost  parent 
(whose  death  was  yet  recent)  made 
him  more  feelingly  alive  to  the  ma- 
ternal kindness  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  by  no  means  vicious- 
ly disposed,  though  the  world,  and 
the  world's  ways,  had  too  much  in- 
fluence over  a  heart,  of  which  the 
clerical  profession  was  not  the  free 
disinterested  choice — and  though  it 
was  too  probable  that  in  many  and 
material  points  he  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  late  rector's  amiable  ex- 
ample, he  showed  an  early  and  sin- 
cere intention  to  emulate  it  in  bene- 
ficence at  least,  and  only  required  to 
be  directed  in  the  distribution  of  his 
bounty  by  Mrs.  Helen's  judgment 
and  experience.  He  could  scarcely 
have  urged  a  more  efficient  plea  for 
the  venerable  lady's  continuance  at 
Broad  Sumraerford  ;  and,  moreover, 
he  succeeded  in  exciting  her  compas- 


sion for  his  utter  inexperience  in 
housekeeping,  and  the  management 
of  a  farhily,  and  for  the  loneliness  to 
which  he  should  be  condemned  if 
she  persevered  in  her  intention  of  de- 
parture ;  and,  by  a  masterstroke  of 
policy,  he  so  craftily  insinuated  him- 
self into  Mrs,  Betty's  good  graces,  as 
to  enlist  all  her  influence  in  his  fa- 
vour, so  that  the  ancient  hand-maiden 
lost  no  opportunity  of  observing  ta 
her  lady,  that  it  would  be  almost  a 
sin  to  leave  such  an  innocent,  open- 
hearted  young  gentleman,  no  more 
fit  to  keep  house  than  the  babe  un- 
born, to  be  preyed  upon  and  devour- 
ed like  a  lamb  among  a  flock  of 
wolves,  by  a  pack  of  idle  rogues  and 
hussies,  "  And  then,"  said  she, 
"  though  to  be  sure  he  falls  far  short 
of  what  has  been  at  the  rectory,  and 
can  never  come  up  to  that,  yet  wha 
knows,  ma'am,  what  we  might  make 
of  him  in  the  end  ;  and,  at  any  rate^ 
yon  would  not  think  of  leaving  him, 
just  as  the  pickling  and  preserving- 
time  is  coming  on,  and  there  is  not 
so  much  as  a  pot  of  black  currant 
jelly  left,  (and  he  told  me  he  was 
subject  to  bad  sore  throats,)  and  all 
the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  the  sen- 
na walnuts,  are  out,  and  Betty  Hinks 
had  the  last  of  the  palsy-water  yes- 
terday ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  choose  to  leave  him  only  the 
bare  shelves,  poor  young  gentleman, 
or  without  a  handsome  stock  of  eve- 
rything good  and  comfortable.  Be- 
sides, I've  just  set  Cicely  about  a  set 
of  new  shirts  for  him — (I  got  the 
cambric  a  bargain  ;)  and  then  there's 
all  his  household  linen  to  be  provid- 
ed, though,  to  be  sure,  if  we  were  to 

stay " 

If  Mrs,  Betty  had  studied  the  art  of 
oratory,  she  could  not  more  happily 
have  timed  the  pause  politic.  Her 
incomplete  sentence, — "  If  we  were 
to  stay "  left  Mrs,  Helen  to  pon- 
der over  all  the  real  good  she  might 
do,  if  she  did  stay — and  her  secret 
enumeration  went  farther,  perhaps,^ 
and  extended  to  nobler  views,  than 
were  particularized  in  Mrs,  Betty's 
catalogue.  "  To  do  good,"  was  the 
jnost  influential  of  all   motives  with. 
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one  of  Mrs.  Helen's  truly  Christian 
character — and  to  bless  had  been  the 
business  of  her  life.  Now,  though 
bereaved  of  him,  in  whose  life  hers 
had  been  bound  up,  those  affections 
which  had  centred  in  him  did  not  all 
shrink  inward,  absorbed  in  selfish 
sorrow  ;  and  they  had  been  greatly 
won  upon  by  the  respectfid  and  al- 
most filial  attention  of  her  young  ac- 
quaintance. There  was  no  conge- 
niality of  disposition  between  herself 
and  the  persons  who  had  importuned 
her  to  dwell  among  them,  neither 
had  they  any  near  or  dear  claims 
upon  her;  and  then,  though  she  had 
never  uttered  one  idle  regret,  never 
indulged  one  thought  that  savoured 
of  repining,  her  heart  clung  to  the 
earth— the  very  earth  of  Broad  Sum- 
merford — above  all,  to  that  narrow 
portion  of  it,  hallowed  by  the  grave 
of  her  beloved  companion.  All 
these  considerations,  and  f)ossibly 
something  of  the  natural  effect  of  age 
on  a  singularly  gentle  character,  the 
force  of  habit,  the  dread  of  ciiange, 
the  formidable  prospect  of  a  journey 
and  a  voyage,  of  isolation  among 
strangers — all  these  considerations 
and  circumstances  co-operated  so 
well  will)  the  young  rector's  persua- 
sive eloquence,  that  Mrs.  Helen 
would  probably  have  ended  her  days 
at  Broad  Summerford,  had  slie  been 
left  to  her  own  uncontrolled  decis- 
ion. 

But  she  had  some  thousands  at  her 
sole  disposal,  and  the  tender  solici- 
tude with  which  her  distant  kindred 
had  pressed  her  to  reside  among 
them,  was  so  far  from  suflering  any 
abatement  by  "  hope  deferred,"  that 
it  kindled  into  a  glow  of  inexpressi- 
ble impatience  for  her  removal  from 
Broad  Summerford,  when  they  be- 
came aware  that  the  unexpected 
conduct  of  the  new  rector  had  more 
than  half-reconciled  her  to  continue 
there  ;  so  they  zealously  bestirred 
themselves  in  assisting  her  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  which  still  required 
her  presence  in  England.  Business 
that  (as  they  had  lately  averred) 
would  require  months  to  settle,  was 
now  disposed  of  in  as  many  days. 


DilTiculties  were  smoothed,  objec- 
tions levelled,  obstacles  removed, 
(no  such  pioneer  as  interested  zeal,) 
promises  insisted  on  ;  claims  of 
blood,  of  aflection,  of  propriety,  urg- 
ed imperatively,  almost  reproach- 
fully, till  the  object  was  effected  ; 
and  the  good  old  lady,  with  her  an- 
cient Abigail,  the  staid  Cicely,  and 
John  Somers's  grand-nephew,  (now 
advanced  to  his  uncle's  office,)  were 
uprooted  from  their  peaceful  home, 
and  transported  the  weary  way  by 
sea  and  land,  to  that  which  had  been 
provided  for  them  under  the  roof  of 
the  maiden  sisters,  whose  capacious 
and  commodious  dwelling  had  ob- 
tained for  them  the  warmly-contested 
privilege  of  receiving,  or  rather  mak- 
ing prize  of,  their  "  dear  cousin." 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you — I  wish  I 
could  persuade  myself,  that  the  re- 
maining years  of  my  dear  old  friend 
found  a  happy  and  serene  asylum  in 
that  which  she  was  rather  compelled 
than  persuaded  to  accept.  At  best, 
the  contrast  between  that  latter 
home,  and  the  one  she  had  so  long 
inhabited,  must  have  been  felt  pain- 
fully. But  I  fear,  I  fear,  all  was  not 
done  that  might  have  been  done,  to 
render  the  change  less  striking — that 
when  the  removal  was  finally  effected 
— and  the  "  dear  cousin"  safely  de 
posited  within  a  ring-fence  of  kin- 
dred surveillance,  that  love  grew 
cold — and  zeal  relaxed — and  respect 
abated  of  its  observances  ;  and  as 
the  meek  spirit  bowed  down  with 
the  declining  frame,  advantage  was 
taken  of  those  affecting  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  she,  who,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  watchful  affection,  or 
even  in  the  quiet  independence  of 
her  own  free  home,  might  still  have 
supported  her  honoured  part  in  so- 
ciety, and  tasted  the  sweets  of  social 
intercourse,  sunk  into  a  very  cipher, 
obviously  treated  as  such,  in  an  es- 
tablishment, of  which,  though  spoken 
of  as  a  household  partnership,  she 
bore  the  entire  charges.  And  when, 
about  two  years  after  the  removal 
from  Summerford,  it  pleased  God 
(by  a  sudden  stroke)  to  deprive  her 
of  her  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
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whose  indignant  spirit,   and   honest 

I    zeal,  had  in  some  measure  stemmed 

I    the  tide  of  encroachments  on  the  in- 

I    dependence  of  her  more  gentle  and 

I    passive    mistress — when    it    pleased 

God  to  lake  away  from  her  this  faith- 

'    fill  creature,  under  various  frivolous 

pretences,   it    was    soon     afterwards 

contrived  to  remove  from  about  her 

the  two  other  attached  servants,  who 

had  followed  her  fortunes  from  Sum- 

nierford. 

'•  What   need  of  two  1"    they   said,  "  what 

need  of  one  ■? 
To  follow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  1" 

"  I  prithee.  Lady  !  being  weak,  seem  so. 
All's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so  -  -  -" 

But  the  mild  nature  so  heartlessly 
aggrieved  took  no  offence — complain- 
ed of  no  injuries — resisted  no  indig- 
nities. Unhappily,  perhaps,  she  was 
too  silent — too  passive  ;  for  a  word 
of  appeal  from  herself  would  have 
brought  friends,  and  firm  ones,  to 
her  rescue.  But  she  was  timid  by 
nature,  and  her  mental  energies  gave 
way  at  the  first  shock  of  uukindness. 
Her  life  was  protracted  to  an  unu- 
sual extent,  but  for  many  years  be- 
fore her  death,  repeated,  though 
slight  paralytic  seizures  had  partially 
deprived  her  of  the  use  of  speech. 
Partially  only  ;  for  though  unable 
to  express  her  wants  and  wishes  in 
explicit  language,  or  to  utter  a  sen- 
tence in  common  conversation,  she 
could  recite  the   Psalms — the  whole 


book  of  Psalms,  with  unfailing  accu- 
racy, and  unfaltering  articulation  ; 
and  those  sacred  songs  became  her 
language,  adapted  and  applied  to  all 
such  subjects  as  she  was  inclined  to 
notice,  with  an  aptness  and  prompti- 
tude which  bespoke  an  inspired, 
rather  than  a  disordered  intellect. 
And  hers  was  not  disordered.  The 
fearful  spirit  sank  under  oppression 
and  neglect  ;  but  the  believing  soul 
took  refuge  with  its  God — commun- 
ed continually  with  him  in  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  strains  ;  and  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  believe,  that  when 
the  faltering  tongue  breathed  out  that 
pathetic  appeal — "  Leave  me  not 
in  the  time  of  mine  old  age — neither 
forsake  me  when  my  strength  faileth 
me" — it  is  not  too  much  to  believe 
that  an  answer  was  immediately 
vouchsafed,  and  that  the  inward  ears 
were  blessed  with  the  sound  of  that 
gracious  assurance — "  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  To 
the  last  (for  such  sublime  colloquy) 
her  utterance,  and  her  intellect,  fail- 
ed not.  From  the  period  that  those 
divine  songs  had  become  her  sole 
language,  she  had  continually  recited 
them  in  the  accents  of  her  mother 
tongue,  and  one  who  stood  beside 
her  death-bed  told  me,  that  the  mo- 
ment before  her  departure,  she  slow- 
ly and  audibly  articulated — 

"  Mon  ame,  retourne  en  ton  re- 
pos,  car  TEternel  t'a  fait  du  bien. 
Je  marcherai  en  la  presence  de 
l'Eternel,dans  la  terre  des  vivans---" 
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The  Adventures  ofNaufragus.  Writ- 
ten by  Himself.  London.  1827. 
Xj^ROM  the  extraordinary  nature 
-*-  of  the  adventures  described  in 
the  volume  under  this  name,  and  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  author,  we 
formed  an  opinion  that  the  work  was 
a  collection  of  facts  and  observations 
which  had  occurred  to  various  per- 
sons, and  were  strung  together,  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  as  having 
happened  to  a  single  individual.  In 
this,  however,  we  learn  that  we  have 
12  ATHENEUM,  VOL.  8,   2rf  scries. 


been  mistaken  ;  for  we  have  received 
a  letter  from  Naufragus  himself,  af- 
fording us  not  only  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  identity,  but  such 
convincing  reasons  to  rely  upon  the 
authenticity  of  his  narrative,  that  we 
can  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  In  justice  to  him  we 
place  this  acknowledgment  in  front 
of  our  remarks ;  and  have  only  to 
say,  that  the  certainty  of  its  reality 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his 
eventful  story. 
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Our  hero,  according  to  bis  own 
account,  was  born  in  London,  in 
March  1796,  of  a  family  which  had 
just  falloi)  from  commercial  affluence 
into  penury.  He  was,  consequently, 
brought  up  by  an  uncle,  a  harsh  man, 
and  in  due  lime  consi<:!;ned  to  the  sea- 
service  on  board  an  ludiamau.  On 
his  second  voyage  he  was  so  ill-treat- 
ed, that  he  ran  away  from  the  vessel 
at  Pulo  Penang.  Here  he  entered 
into  the  country-shipping  line  as  a 
second  mate  of  the  brig  Jane,  and 
sailed  for  Malacca. 

After  sailing  about  from  port  to 
port,  for  some  time,  we  find  Naufra- 
gus,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  appointed 
a  purser  of  an  Indiaman  at  Calcutta; 
returning  home,  his  uncle  receives 
the  deserter  severely,  and  he  again 
seeks  the  Indian  seas  as  a  free  ma- 
riner. It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
trace  his  course,  and  we  will  only 
pause  where  a  convenient  illustra- 
tion of  it  is  offered  to  us.  At  Cochin— 

"  What  most  attracts  the  notice  of 
a  stranger  is,  the  enormous  size  of 
the  legs  of  the  natives,  from  which 
circumstance,  legs  of  a  dispropor- 
tionate size  are,  in  India,  called  '  Co- 
chin legs:'  hundreds  of  poor  wretch- 
es are  seen  here  with  legs  swollen  to 
so  enormous  a  size,  as  more  to  re- 
semble those  of  an  elephant  than  any 
thing  human.  The  disease  of  which 
they  are  indicative,  and  which  is  at- 
tributed, but  improperly,  to  the  impu- 
rity of  the  water,  has  never  been 
known  to  aflV;ct  Europeans." 

At  Calcutta,  having  realised  some 
money,  he  resolved  to  purchase  a  trad- 
ingvessel,and  at  the  age  of  not  quite 
eighteen,  sails  from  Calcutta  as  cap- 
tain and  owner  of  a  ship  of  125  tons, 
and  cruises  about  with  various  for- 
tune.    At  Madras  he  tells  us — 

"  The  business  of  entering  my  ves- 
sel at  the  custom-house,  and  making 
preparations  for  landing  my  freight, 
being  settled,  I  returned  to  the  hotel. 
No  sooner  was  I  seated  in  a  sjjacious 
room,  affording  a  pleasant  prospect 
of  Fort  St.  George  and  of  the  esplan- 
ade in  front,  then  a  bevy  of  dubashes 
surrounded  mo,  each  eager  that  his 
services  should  be  accepted.     At  the 


recommendation  of  the  master  of  the 
hotel,  I  selected  one  named  Koondar 
Gruar  ;  he  was  a  tall  stately  person- 
age, intensely  black  ;  through  his  nose 
he  wore  a  large  gold  ring,  and  his 
fingers  were  covered  with  massy  rings 
of  the  same  precious  metal,  some  of 
them  set  with  topazes,  pearls,  and 
emeralds.  Of  his  mustachios,  which 
were  enormously  large,  he  seemed 
not  a  little  vain,  for  he  was  contin- 
ually smoothing  them  upwards  with 
his  fore-finger  and  thumb.  He  com- 
mented, in  glowing  terms,  on  the 
luxury  of  having  the  fingers  jointed, 
the  ears  cleaned,  and  the  nails  pared, 
before  dinner;  and  recommended 
me  to  undergo  these  operations,  al- 
leging that  it  was  the  custom  and  verj/ 
refreshing.  Before  I  could  well 
make  a  reply,  an  active  little  person- 
age, also  with  a  ring  through  his  nose, 
began  to  pull  my  fingers,  and  made 
each  of  them  crack  to  pretty  quick 
time,  and  not  without  pain  :  he  then, 
without  ceremony,  laid  hold  of  my 
head  with  his  two  hands,  turned  it 
round,  introduced  a  small  instrument 
into  my  ear,  and  cleansed  it  out  al- 
most before  I  was  aware  what  he  was 
about  ;  to  the  other  he  did  the  same  : 
when  he  had  finished,  he  placed  his 
thumb  inside  the  ear,  and  on  with- 
drawmg  it,  contrived,  by  some  man- 
oeuvre, to  produce  a  noise  not  unlike 
the  report  of  a  pop-gun,  and  nearly 
as  loud.  Then,  taking  my  cheeks 
between  his  two  hands,  he  suddenly 
twisted  my  neck  over  my  right  shoul- 
der, and  with  such  quickness  and 
violence  that  1  almost  imagined  a 
dislocation  to  have  been  produced. 
I  had  little  time,  however,  to  consid- 
er, for  the  indefatigable  operator 
twirled  it  round  again,  just  as  ex- 
peditiously, on  the  other  side  :  I  was 
about  to  testify  my  dislike  to  these 
operations,  when,  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
he  restored  my  head  to  its  natural 
position  ;  and  while  I  was  doubting 
whether  it  was  safe  or  not,  he  made 
me  a  very  low  bow,  holding  out  his 
hand  for  a  box  (or  present),  Koondar 
Gruar  and  his  attendants,  all  the 
while,  standing  by  and  looking  on 
with  great  gravity.     I  told  Kooudar 
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Gruar  to  give  him  five  fanams,  but, 
I  skilful  as  he  was,  resolved  never 
again  to  put  myself  under  his  hands. 
I  Another  operator  then  made  his  ap- 
I  pearance,  having  in  one  hand  an  in- 
j  strument  for  paring  my  nails,  and  in 
'  the  other  a  pair  of  enormous  tvveez- 
i  ers ;  but  I  immediately  arrested  his 
)  progress  by  telling  Koondar  Gruar 
'  it  was  my  intention  to  take  that 
trouble  upon  myself ;'  and  added, 
'  send  all  these  attendants  away — I 
}  want  nobody  at  present  but  yourself.' 
'  On  this,  they  were  all,  with  an  im- 
portant show  of  bustle  on  the  part  of 
my  dubash,  turned  out  of  the  room. 
Soon,  however,  they  returned,  slily, 
I  one  by  one,  until  the  room,  in  a  i'ew 
■  minutes,  was  as  full  as  ever.  While 
I  was  asking  Koondar  Gruar  if  he 
could  procure  me  any  freight  for 
Pondicherry  and  Ceylon,  in  came  a 
man  bearing  on  his  shoulders  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  celebrated 
'  Dumnakurk,'  a  dwarf,  standing 
hardly  twenty-tliree  inches  high,  but 
having  a  head  as  large  as  that  of  a 
grown-up  person.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  many  years  before  made  a 
voyage  to  England,  under  the  care  of 
the  captain  of  an  Indiaman,  who 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  him  ;  but  whether  Dumna- 
kurk himself  profited  by  the  trip,  I 
did  not  ascertain.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country  the  arrows  of  Cu- 
pid made  great  havoc  in  the  breast 
of  the  little  hero,  who  married  the 
object  of  his  afl'ections,  and  in  1814 
was  the  father  of  seventeen  children, 
all  of  them  grown  up  to  perfect  man- 
hood. He  danced  before  me  with 
infinite  glee  and  good  humour,  hold- 
ing out  his  little  hand,  or  rather  fin, 
singing  '  Dumnakurk,  Dumnakurk, 
give  little  Dumnakurk,'  until,  beck- 
oning Koondar  Gruar,  I  told  him  to 
give  Dumnakurk  twenty  fanams. 
Scarcely  had  Dumnakurk,  mounted 
on  the  back  of  (^as  I  understood)  one 
of  his  sons,  disappeared,  than  a  jug- 
gler squatted  himself  down  before  me, 
and  without  waiting  for  a  signal  to 
begin,  first  introduced  into  his  mouth 
a  sword,  the  blade  of  which  was 
about   twenty  inches   in   length  and 


one  broad,  and  thence,  up  to  the  very 
hilt,  into  his  stomach  ;  then  drawing 
it  out  suddenly,  threw  it  down  at  my 
feet.  Of  this,  and  of  other  feats  of 
legerdemain,  such  as  spitting  fire, 
balancing  by  means  of  the  mouth, 
throwing  balls,  &,c.,  those  who  have 
seen  the  celebrated  Ramo  Saniee  in 
England  may  form  an  idea  ;  but  this 
juggler  by  far  surpassed  Ramo  Samee 
in  his  concluding  feat,  for  he  actual- 
ly forced  ujjwards,  with  apparent 
pain,  and  held  in  his  two  hands,  at 
tlie  distance  of  seven  inches  from 
his  mouth,  a  part  of  one  of  his  in- 
testines which,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  second  or  two,  he  replaced.  I 
stood  within  two  feet  of  him  at  the 
time,  and  was  convinced  that  no  de- 
ception could  be  resorted  to.  In  this 
conviction  I  was  afterwards  confirm- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  many  of  my 
own  countrymen,  old  sojourners  in 
India,  who  assured  me  it  was  a  feat 
which  had  become  very  common 
with  jugglers,  but  which  was  discred- 
ited by  medical  men  in  England,  and 
even  in  India,  until,  of  late,  ocular 
demonstration  compelled  the  latter  to 
admit  as  a  fact  wliat  had  before  ap- 
peared to  them  altogether  impracti- 
cable and  unworthy  of  belief.  This 
exquisite  treat,  however  meritorious 
it  might  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
surrounding  natives,  produced  a 
qualmish  sensation  on  my  stomach  ; 
so  telling  Koondar  Gruar  to  give  the 
juggler  five  fanams,  I  dismissed  him, 
once  more  ordering  the  room  to  be 
cleared.  My  order  was  apparently 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  I  was  about 
to  congratulate  myself  on  having  got 
rid  of  these  officious  visitants,  when, 
on  looking  round,  I  saw  one  man  still 
remaining,  and  (as  he  supposed)  art- 
fully concealed  behind  a  screen.  On 
incjuiring  bis  business,  he  produced 
from  beneath  his  vest,  a  small  box, 
in  which  was  a  black  scorpion  of  an 
enormous  size  ;  he  next  called  my 
attention  to  a  stone  of  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  kidney  bean,  eulogis- 
ing its  virtues,  as  capable  of  extract- 
ing the  deadly  venom  of  the  reptile's 
sting ;  and  to  convince  me  of  the 
truth  of  his  assertion,   permitted  th« 
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scorpion  to  sting  his  ibre-finger,  which 
bled  profusely  and  immediately  swell- 
ed. This  stone,  on  being  applied  to 
the  wound,  stuck  on  for  the  space  of 
a  minute,  and  then  fell  off,  exhibiting  a 
green  mark  about  the  spot  which  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  wound,  and 
leaving  the  finger  apparently  healed  : 
him  I  dismissed  with  a  present  of 
three  fanams.  A  gentle  knocking  at 
the  door  now  drew  my  attention  to  a 
new  intrusion.  A  man  with  a  basket- 
ful of  '  dancing  serpents,'  ofaJarge 
and  rare  kind,  sought  admittance  ; 
but  my  patience  being  exhausted,  I 
positively  forbad  his  entrance,  telling 
Koondar  Gruar  that  I  came  to  his 
country  not  in  pursuit  of  curiosities 
or  pleasure,  but  on  business.  '  Ah, 
master,'  he  replied,  '  I  know  you 
white  man  all  got  clever  head  ;  no 
think  pleasure,  think  more  high  !'" 

These  scenic  descriptions  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  extremely  sensitive  and 
romantic  portions  of  the  adventures, 
where  the  sailor's  endeavours  at  fine 
writing  are  rather  ultra  excellent. 

At  Port  Louis  the  captain  marries 
a  beautiful  creature  named  Virginia; 
and  really  the  most  sentimental  of 
novelists  could  not  have  got  up  a 
finer  dramai  of  feeling?,  partings, 
agonies,  rushing  into  arms,  tears  and 
tearing  away,  &c.  <fcc.  At  last,  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  sail  for  Suma- 
tra ;  and  are  now,  safe  and  well, 
somewhere  in  London-town. 

The  publication  is,  upon  the  whole, 
an  amusing  one;  and  there  are  many 
spirited  sketches,  similar  to  those  we 
have  quoted,  characteristic  of  the 
countries  visited,  and  the  people  seen, 
by  the  errant  ^y^aufragus.  His  ad- 
ventures may  therefore  be  recom- 
mended to  readers  as  eligible  pas- 
time for  the  idle  hour — the  incidents 
are  numerous,  the  change  of  scene 
always  varying,  and  the  descriptions 
lively.  

"  The  Aylmers,  a  Novel  in  Three 
Volumes, ^^  offers  to  the  lovers  of  light 
reading,  a  few  hours'  agreeable 
amusement.  Sketches  of  college  life, 
the  ludicrous  attempts  of  a  family  in 
an  humble  sphere  to  imitate  the 
manners   of  their  titled  neighbours, 


and  the  thoughtless  guilty  career  of  \ 
a  profligate  woman  of  fashion,  have  | 
little  of  novelty  to  recommend  them. 
In  the  present  instance,  however, 
the  light  and  spirited  manner  in  which 
these  subjects  are  treated,  and  the 
slight  but  pleasing  story  with  which 
they  are  interwoven,  excite  an  inter- 
est which  is  not  diminished  till  the 
close  of  the  work.  The  story  will 
not  admit  of  our  offering  a  sketch  of 
it.  A  considerable  degree  of  hu- 
mour is  displayed  in  the  delineation 
of  some  of  the  characters,  and  the 
moral  lessons  which  it  conveys  ren- 
der "  The  Aylmers"  a  pleasing  ad- 
dition to  the  circulating  library. 

Sketches  of  Persia,  from  the  Jour- 
iials  of  a  Traveller  in  the  East. 
London,  1827. 
Of  the  author,  whose  intelligence 
and  talents  have  recently  been  re- 
warded by  an  important  appointment 
in  India,  we  need  say  nothing.  His 
abilities  are  well  known  to  the  public; 
and  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  phrase 
he  is  a  fine  fellow :  brave  as  a  sol- 
dier, manly  and  judicious  as  a  diplo- 
matist, enterprising  as  a  traveller, 
sagacious  as  a  ruler,  acute  as  an  ob- 
server of  men  and  manners,  eloquent 
as  a  speaker,  and  delightful  as  an  as- 
sociate in  private  life.  Such  is  the 
man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  two  volumes  ;  thrown  together 
with  that  happy  carelessness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  car- 
ries you  along  with  the  same  spirit 
and  effect  as  if  you  were  listening  to 
a  lively  and  interesting  conversation. 
Of  the  author's  opportunities  for 
becoming  as  intimately  acquainted 
with  Persia  as  an  European  can  be, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that 
he  twice  visited  that  country  in  a 
confidential  and  elevated  official  ca- 
pacity, and  that  by  his  skilful  man- 
agement he  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  natives  of 
every  rank,  from  the  Sultan  to  the 
labourer.  He  spoke  the  language, 
he  was  aware  of  the  national  pre- 
judices and  feelings  ;  and  he  so 
conducted  himself,  that  while  he  did 
honour  to  his  mission  and  Sovereign, 
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he  made  himself  a  general  favorite  in 
i  the  land  which  he  traversed. 

A  playful  introduction  prepares  us 

for  the   agreeable  company  in  which 
\   we  are  about  to  pass  our  hours.     At 

ahiiost  every  page  we  find  something 

to  entertain  us. 

"  Tales  of  all  Nations"  in  one 
neatly  printed  duodecimo  volume,  is 
a  ])leasing  collection  of  agreeable 
fictions  by  different  authors,  and  con- 
sequently' of  rather  unequal  merit. 
Tlie  tales,  ten  in  number,  are  all 
original,  with  the  exception  of"  The 
Ring,"  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  translation,  or  rather  an  alteration 
from  the  French,  and  which  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  a  volume  of 
Italian  Tales,  published  three  or 
I'uur  years  ago. 

Light,  graceful,  and  elegant,  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Theobald's,   by  the  au- 
I    thor  of  London   in  the  Olden  Time, 
j    claims  our  preference,  and  we  extract 
I    the  following    as  a  specimen  of  the 
j     pleasing  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
I     and  of  the  author's  successful  imita- 
tion of  the  quaint  conceits  and  extra- 
vagant compliments  which  itwas  then 
not  unconmion  to  offer  at  the  shrine 
of  royal  beauty  :  — 

"  Whence  came  you,  saucy  JackT' 
\\;;s  the  salutation  of  her  highness 
lis  tlie  young  poet  threw  himself  on 
hi-i  knees  before  her. 

''  From  the  banks  of  Helicon, 
where  I  have  gathered  a  h\v  wild 
flowers — pale  indeed,  and  drooping, 
but  which  ask  only  one  sunny  smile 
to  revive  them,"  said  the  wily  cour- 
tier. 

"  Let  us  have  them  straight,  ere 
their  beauty  be  decayed,"  said  the 
queen,  laughing. 

Emboldened  by  this  mark  of  fa- 
vour, young  Harrington,  with  a  gay 
smile,  commenced  the  following 
verses  : — 

Wherefore  hast  thou  lost  thy  bloom, 
Velvet  rose  1  and  thy  perfume, 
Little  modest  violet, 
Half  unseen  in  the  garden  set, 
Wherefore  hath  that  fled  away  1 
Then,  joyfully,  the  rose  did  say, 
If  my  lost  bloom  ye  would  seek, 
See  it  on  Parthenia's  cheek. 
And  the  viglet  answer  made, 


My  perfume  to  her  breath  hath  strayed. 

Lilly  !  on  thy  graceful  stem, 

Lifting  thy  pearly  diadem. 

Decked  witli  gold  and  gemmed  with  dew. 

Loveliest  in  thy  snowy  hue. 

Wherefore  dost  thou  hang  thy  head  1 

Whither  is  thy  whiteness  fled  ? 

It  hath  gone,  thus  answered  she. 

To  that  breast  of  ivory. 

And  that  forehead  fair  and  even 

To  divine  Parthenia  given. 

And,  O  thou  golden  sun,  said  I, 

Looking  to  the  clear  blue  sky, 

If  the  roses  lose  their  bloom. 

And  the  violets  their  perfume. 

And  the  lilies  all  their  whiteness. 

Wherefore  shall  we  need  thy  brightness "? 

Ah  !  said  Phoebus,  sadly  sighing. 

Soon  my  empire  must  be  flying; 

Little  need  is  there  for  me 

If  Parthenia's  eyes  you  see  1 

Nothing  abashed  at  the  outrageous 
compliments  bestowed  on  a  withered 
beauty  of  fifiy-six,  the  queen  smiled 
as  her  saucy  godson  concluded. 
"  Well,  young  servant  of  the  muses, 
what  shall  your  guerdon  be?" 

"  Nought  but  one  of  these  sunny 
smiles  that  waken  all  things  to  joy 
and  gladness,"  returned  the  young 
courtier,  gracefully  bowing. 

"  Nay,  Elizabeth  payeth  not  ia 
such  unsubstantial  coinage,"  replied 
she,  taking  a  pearl  brooch  from  her 
stomacher,  and  giving  it  to  him. 

"  O,  said  1  not  truly  divine  Par- 
thenia's smiles  were  as  the  morning, 
when  each  drop  orient  pearl  on  their 
worshippers  V  was  the  answer  of 
the  courtier  poet,  as,  again  bowing, 
he  placed  the  royal  gift  in  his  cap, 
and  cast  a  look  of  exulting  defiance 

around  him.  

All  Essay  on  the  Use  of  the  Chloru- 
rcts  of   Oxide  of  tSodium  and  of 
Lime    as    Powerful  Disinfecting 
Agents,   and   of  the  CMorurct  of 
Glide  of  Sodium,  more  especiaUi/ 
as  a  llemcdij  of  considerable  Effi- 
cacy in  the  treatment  of  Hosjjital 
Gangrene,    Phagedenic,     Si/phi- 
litic,   and    ill-conditioned   Ulcers^ 
Mortification,   -ind  imrious  other 
Diseases.  By  Thos,  Alcock,  Sui'g. 
This  is  a  detailed  history  of  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  Monsieur  Labar- 
reque's  important  discovery,  together 
with   much    original  interesting  mat- 
ter,  the  result  of  Mr.  Alcock's  per- 
sonal observation. 
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Experience  has  proved  the  great 
power  of  these  substances,  not  only 
in  neutralising  and  rendering  inodor- 
ous and  innocuous  putrid  effluvia, 
but  in  counteracting  the  eO'ects  of 
disease  in  the  living  body.  Tliey  are 
now  known  to  be  extensively  appli- 
cable— at  least  in  Surgery — most  use- 
ful and  comfortable  dressings  in  can- 
cer and  analogous  diseases — curative, 
probably,  of  all  ill-conditioned  ulcers 
of  the  extremities.  Their  employ- 
ment, in  combination  with  the  usual, 
obviously  proper,  means,  cleanliness 
and  ventilation,  puts  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  spread  of  contagious  or 
infectious  maladies  (as  far  as  their 
influence  extends),  and  they  arrest 
most  effectually  the  progress  of  pu- 
trefaction in  dead  animal  matter,  de- 
stroying, of  course,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  deleterious  and  offensive 
smell.  They  have  also  been  proved 
to  be  almost  specific  in  certain  dis- 
eases of  the  horse — an  account  of 
which  will  probably  be  laid  before 
the  public. 

'^  Specimens  of  the  Polish  Poets, 
with  Notes  and  Observations  o?i  the 
Literature  of  Poland;  by  John 
Bowringy  This  is  designed  as  a 
companion  volume  to  the  Russian, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Servian  Antho- 
logies, previously  published  by  Mr. 
Bowring.  The  preliminary  essay 
on  the  language  and  literature  of  Po- 
land, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  is  very  slight ;  and  we  must 
take  leave  to  add,  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The  volume  is  confessedly  not  al- 


together what  Mr.  Bowring  wished 
it  to  be.  He  had  reason  to  hope  for 
the  active  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance of  several  Polish  friends  in- 
terested in  the  literary  reputation  of 
their  country  ;  but  from  the  difficul- 
ty, and,  on  certain  subjects,  the  dan- 
ger of  communication,  he  was  disap- 
pointed ;  and  therefore,  rather  than 
totally  abandon  his  purpose,  he  de- 
cided upon  sending  his  specimens  in- 
to the  world  in  the  best  manner  that 
he  could.  We  select  a  beautiful  and 
touching  little  poem,  from  a  series  of 
"Z.o?«e«^s,"  on  the  death  of  a  favour- 
ite child,  by  Kochanowski,  who  died 
at  the  close  of  the  Kkh  century. 
These  Laments,  Mr.  Bowring  ob- 
serves, "  overflow  with  the  expres- 
sions of  passionate  grief;  but  the 
want  of  diminutives  in  our  language 
makes  it  impossible  adequately  to 
convey  their  tenderness  into  Eng- 
lish." 

Thou  angel  child  !  thy  mournful  dress   before 
me 

Throws  bitterer  sorrow  o'er  me  : 
Thy  little  ornaments  of  joy  and  gladness 

Awake  a  deeper  sadness. 
Never  again  to  wear  your  splendours, — never; 

All  hope  is  fled  for  ever. 
A  sleep,  a  hard  and  iron  sleep  hath  bound  thee, 

Darli  night  hath  gathered  round  thee  ; 
Thy  golden  belt  is  dim ;  thy  flower-wreathed 
tresses 

Scattered — Thy  summer  dresses, 
Which   thy  poor    mother    wrought; — she  had 
arrayed  thee 

For  love, — and  we  have  laid  thee 
In  the  tomb's  bridal  bed ;  and  now  thy  dower 

Is  a  funereal  flower — 
A  little  shroud — a  grave.     Sweet   child  !  thy 
father 

Some  odorous  hay  shall  gather. 
To  pillow  thy  cold  head.     Death's   dormitory 

Holds  thee  and  all  thy  glory. 
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rilHE  blue  concave  of  heaven  was 
-^  without  a  cloud,  and  a  July  sun 
shone  with  intense  and  dazzling  splen- 
dour. •  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  in  its  quiet 
loveliness,  as  it  presented  the  charac- 
teristics of  English  scenery.  The 
ground  gently  undulated,  rose  in  ver- 
dant swells,    crowned  with   feathery 


clusters  of  trees,  or  richly  wooded, 
all  down  their  sloping  sides  ;  num- 
berless cottages  peeped  through  the 
green  foliage,  and  dotted  the  valleys 
beneath  ;  and  the  more  imposing 
habitations  of  the  rich  were  spread 
in  the  winding  dales  and  on  the  lof- 
tiest eminences.  The  spot  where  I 
stood  was  particularly  delightful :  a 
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chrystal  stream  leaped  from  its  parent 
spring  on  the  summit  of  an  opposite 
acclivity,  dashing  over  projecting 
stones  and  roots  of  trees  laid  bare  ; 
and,  swelled  by  the  trickling  of  other 
rills,  ran  brawling  through  the  vale 
below,  turning  two  mills  in  its  course, 
and  hiding  itself  in  the  overhanging 
woods  to  appear  again  in  the  dis- 
tance like  a  thread  of  silver.  A 
winding  path,  shaded  by  luxuriant 
trees,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  led  to  the  village  church,  half 
hidden  by  a  majestic  grove  of  oak 
and  elm ;  the  spire  alone  appearing 
above  the  spreading  branches  of  these 
patriarchs  of  the  soil. 

I  had  quitted  the  very  centre  of 
London,  to  enjoy  a  ^ew  holidays 
with  an  invalid  who  occupied  a  very 
unpretending  habitation  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  village. 
Arriving  late  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
my  first  morning  stroll  was  directed 
towards  the  church  ;  and  the  melody 
of  its  bells,  and  the  view  of  the  tidy 
peasantry,  who  flocked  from  every 
direction,  crowding  the  rustic  bridge, 
spreading  themselves  along  the  bright 
yellow  roads,  and  emerging  from 
yreen  lanes,  added  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  which  I  derived  from  this 
sweet  scene  of  rural  repose.  I  read 
the  rustic  iiomilies  inscribed  upon 
many  rude  tombstones  with  feelings 
of  more  than  ordinary  solemnity.  It 
was  to  me  delightful  to  join  in  the 
holy  service  of  our  church  in  a  place 
where  the  great  Creator's  hand  was 
every  where  visible — where,  blessed 
by  his  bounteous  providence,  the 
hills  rejoiced,  and  the  valleys  laugh- 
ed and  sang.  Amid  the  dark  dwell- 
ings made  by  man,  where  the  sun- 
beams steal  with  sickly  rays  through 
dirt  and  gloom,  we  are  not  reminded 
of  the  presence  of  the  Almighty;  but 
in  the  country  every  flower  that  blows, 
every  blade  of  grass,  and  every  green 
leaf,  give  evidence  of  his  power  and 
of  his  goodness.  It  was  yet  early  ; 
the  bells  were  ringing,  more  in  honor 
of  the  Sabbath,  in  joyful  thankfulness 
for  the  day  of  rest  mercifully  vouch- 
safed to  man,  condemned  to  labour 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  than  to  call 


the  rustic  congregation  to  prayers ; 
since  three  quarters  of  an  hour  were 
still  to  elapse  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service.  The  church- 
yard was  tenanted  only  by  a  iew 
idlers  like  myself,  some  stretched 
under  the  spreading  yew  trees,  and 
others  grouped  together  in  grave 
converse. 

While  lost  in  contemplation,  a 
door  in  a  park  paling,  which  skirted 
the  receptacle  for  the  dead,  opened 
immediately  behind  me.  I  stepped 
aside  to  make  way  for  a  female  ta 
pass,  and  never  did  I  behold  a  more 
interesting  object :  she  was  tall,  and 
so  elegantly  proportioned,  that  al- 
though her  slender  frame  seemed 
worn  to  a  mere  shadow,  her  figure 
was  still  such  as  to  command  the 
strongest  admiration.  Her  features 
were  of  the  finest  order  of  beauty, 
and  her  skin,  of  dazzling  fairness, 
emulated  the  hue  of  Parian  marble. 
I  had  never  seen  any  thing  half  so 
pale  ;  but  the  rose's  tint  could  scarce- 
ly have  added  loveliness  to  the  lilies 
which  harboured  there.  Her  eyes 
and  hair  were  dark  :  the  lustre  of  the 
former  seemed  quenched  by  grief, 
and  one  rich  tress  of  her  glossy  locks 
alone  appeared,  combed  straight 
across  the  white  forehead.  She  was 
attired  in  the  deepest  mourning  ;  and 
even  the  fashion  of  her  garments, 
which  flowed  around  her  more  like  a 
pall  than  the  curiously  cut  habili- 
ments which  denote  a  regard  to  out- 
ward appearance,  and  betray  female 
vanity  in  the  midst  of  pretended  woe, 
seemed  to  show  the  profundity  of 
that  anguish  which  had  blanched  her 
cheek,  and  attenuated  her  form.  She 
appeared  to  shun  observation,  and 
my  respects  for  her  sorrows,  whatso- 
ever they  might  be,  limited  my  curi- 
osity to  a  single  glance.  I  saw  her 
bend  her  steps  in  a  straight  direction 
towards  the  church,  which  she  enter- 
ed, and  afterwards,  when  I  took  my 
stand  at  the  sacred  edifice,  I  looked 
around,  but  she  was  not  visible.  One 
pew  closely  screened  by  dark  cur- 
tains, indicated  the  phice  of  her  re- 
treat :  it  was  not  far  from  mine,  and 
when  the  psalms  of  praise  and  thanks- 
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giving  were  Ii3ann8(]  by  tlic  congrega- 
tion, I  thought  I  couhl  distinguish 
notes  of  thrilling  sweetness  issuing 
from  the  secluded  spot.  After  the 
close  of  the  service,  I  still  lingered  in 
the  church-yard,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  impertinent  in- 
quisitiveness,  by  sheltering  myself  be- 
hind the  carved  stone-work  of  a  cum- 
brous monument ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  Sexton  waited,  key  in  hand, 
to  close  the  door,  that  she  ventured 
forth;  gliding  hastily  along  the  path, 
and  vanishing  through  the  paling 
which  opened  at  a  touch.  I  had  bent 
my  steps  homeward,  pondering  up- 
on the  probable  nature  of  those  af- 
flictions which  had  reduced  a  crea- 
ture so  lovely  and  still  so  young,  for 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
eight-or-nine-and-twenty,  to  a  state 
of  such  hopeless  misery. 

My  friend  was  incapacitated  by  a 
debilitating  disease  from  the  exer- 
tion of  the  slightest  exercise ;  and 
upon  my  returning  to  her  abode,  I 
eagerly  in(iuired  who  and  what  the 
lady  was,  whose  appearance  had  so 
deeply  interested  me.  "  I  am  sorry," 
she  replied,  "  that  you  visited  the 
church-yard  sufifiiciently  early  to  en- 
counter the  wasting  form  of  Isabel 
Vane.  I  had  hoped  that  your  so- 
journ with  me  would  have  been 
marked  by  uninterrupted  cheerful- 
ness, but  now  I  am  certain  that  you 
will  not  rest  until  you  have  heard  the 
history  of  this  most  unfortunate  young 
woman,  and  the  relation  cannot  fail 
to  imbue  the  mind  with  melancholy 
feelings." 

After  this  preface,  I,  of  course,  the 
more  earnestly  entreated  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  tale,  however  it 
might  tend  to  damp  my  great  pleasure. 

"  I  happen,"  said  my  friend,  "  to 
know  every  particular  relating  to 
those  sad  occurrences  which  have 
plunged  a  very  charming  creature  in- 
to the  most  irremediable  distress. 
The  leading  incidents  are  of  public 
notoriety.  You  would  learn  them 
from  every  person  in  the  village  ;  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  conceal- 
ment :  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  revealing  all  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  reck  of  hu- 


man happiness — the  storm  whose 
ravages  you  have  witnessed.  It  was, 
indeed,"  continued  my  friend,  "  a 
fearful  visitation.  Most  fortunately 
for  Isabel,  it  has  led  her  mind  to  re- 
ligious meditation ;  and  though  in 
this  world  the  fountain  of  her  tears 
can  never  be  dried  up,  she  has  clung 
to  the  only  refuge  from  the  earthly 
cares,  the  rock  of  Christianity,  and 
looks  beyond  the  grave  for  the  ter- 
mination of  all  her  sorrows.  I  can 
remember  the  time  when  this  ap- 
parently-spoiled child  of  fortune 
thought  of  little  excepting  the  grati- 
fication of  sometimes  very  reprehen- 
sible feelings,  and  who  thought  her- 
self born  only  for  the  indulgence  of 
elegant  and  expensive  tastes.  The 
period  is  not  very  far  distant  in  which 
she  visited  the  church  more  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  of  being  seen, 
of  astonishing  her  inferiors  by  the 
display  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  of 
mortifying  some  by  neglect,  and  of 
exciting  the  fawning  adulation  of 
others,  by  her  haughty  condescension, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  confessing 
her  dependence  upon  a  Supreme 
Power,  of  acknowledging  her  of- 
fences, and  asking  for  the  pardon  and 
protection  of  the  merciful  Being, 
whose  precepts  she  had  neglected. 
I  think  I  behold  her  now,  radiant 
with  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  her  per- 
son heightened  by  the  most  costly 
adornments  of  dress,  following  her 
father,  the  proud  old  Baronet,  up  the 
aisle,  to  the  richly-decorated  pew, 
as  though  her  feet  disdained  the  earth 
they  trod  upon  ;  while  two  ancient 
domestics,  clad  in  state  liveries,  car- 
ried the  prayer-books,  one  walking 
first,  lest  the  door  should  be  profaned 
by  vulgar  hands,  the  other  in  the 
rear,  to  prevent  all  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  And  then, 
to  see  the  profound  bows  and  hum- 
ble curtseys  which  greeted  them  from 
every  side  ;  it  was,  indeed,  the  vani- 
ty of  human  greatness.  One  might 
have  wished  for  some  salutary  lesson, 
but  not  for  such  a  frightful  change. 
"  There  had  been  most  unhappily 
a  quarrel  in  the  family.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  late  Sir  Godfrey's  father 
was   solemnized   on   the    continent- 
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and  the  Baronet's  cousin  took  advan- 
;  tage  of  some  supposed  informality, 
and  the  difficulty  which  peculiar  cir- 
1  CLimstances  had  thrown  in  the  way 
I  of  procuring  evidence,  to  dispute  his 
1  right  to  the  title  and  estates  in  a  court 
of  law.  Sir  Godfrey  triumphed,  but 
never  could  forgive  his  adversary; 
in  fact,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
deadly  nature  of  the  hatred  which 
these  contending  relatives  bore  to- 
wards each  other.  Mutual  injuries 
heightened  the  animosity,  until,  pro- 
voked to  end  the  feud  by  violence, 
each  sought  by  a  duel  to  avenge  his 
wrongs  in  the  blood  of  his  enemy. 
After  this  last  violation  of  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  the  combatants,  though 
ceasing  from  new  aggressions,  lived 
perfectly  estranged,  and  in  unyield- 
ing enmity. 

"  Sir  Godfrey's  family  consisted 
of  a  daughter  only,  while  that  of  his 
kinsman  boasted  a  son.  Lady  Vane 
died  while  Isabel  was  in  her  infancy, 
and  the  Baronet  married  again  for 
the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of 
disappointing  the  hopes  which  his  cou- 
sin might  have  cherished,  at  the  fail- 
ure of  male  heirs  ;  but  the  union  was 
unblessed  by  offspring  of  either  sex, 
and  at  the  decease  of  his  second  wife. 
Sir  Godfrey,  who  doated  upon  his 
daughter,  no  longer  made  himself  un- 
happy at  the  idea  of  leaving  the  son 
of  his  enemy  to  inherit  the  title  ;  the 
estates  being  entirely  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, and  with  them,  he  resolved  to 
make  Isabel  the  richest  heiress  in  the 
country.  About  the  period  that  Miss 
Vane  attained  her  seventeenth  birth- 
day— an  epoch  marked  by  the  dismis- 
sal of  her  governess,  and  her  appear- 
ance at  the  head  of  her  father's  table 
— the  cousin  before  mentioned  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  His  only  son  was 
at  that  time  travelling  upon  the  con- 
tinent; and  the  young  man,  feeling  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  that  a  reconciliation 
should  take  place  in  this  long  divided 
family,  wrote  a  respectful  and  con- 
ciliatory letter  to  the  Baronet,  en- 
treating that  former  grievances  might 
be  forgotten,  and  asking  permission 
to  pay  his  duty  to  such  near  relatives, 
in  order  that  he  might  endeavour  to 
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win  their  favourable  regard.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  rage  of  Sir  Godfrey 
at  the  presumption,  as  he  termed  it, 
of  this  request.  His  paroxysms  of 
passion  brought  on  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
which  incapacitated  him  from  answer- 
ing the  letter  with  his  own  hand ; 
and,  fearful  that  if  his  kinsman's  ap- 
plication should  remain  unnoticed, 
he  might  venture  to  appear  at  the 
Priory,  he  commanded  his  daughter 
to  take  up  the  pen  in  reply.  Isabel, 
not  participating  in  her  father's  re- 
se^itment,  made  a  slight  effort  to  ap- 
pease him,  but,  terrified  by  his  anger, 
soon  relinquished  the  office  of  media- 
trix ;  and,  having  faithfully  trans- 
cribed the  Baronet's  bitter  invective, 
concluded  by  assuring  Mr.  Vane, 
that,  although  she  lamented  the  stub- 
born inflexibility  of  a  parent,  and 
would  willingly  perform  the  part  of 
a  peace  maker,  she  felt  bound  to  re- 
spect the  prejudices  of  one  to  whom 
she  owed  the  most  dutiful  obedience; 
and  as  she  despaired  of  working  the 
slightest  revolution  in  the  Baronet's 
feelings,  she  hoped  that  he  would  not 
ask  for  her  interference,  or  make  any 
fresh  attempt  to  soothe  the  irritation 
which  recollections  of  the  past  never 
failed  to  produce.  However  she 
might  grieve  to  be  the  channel  of 
such  a  communication,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  say  that  he  must  relinquish 
all  hope  of  amicable  intercourse  be- 
tween the  families. 

"  It  cost  Isabel  considerable  pain 
to  write  thus  peremptorily.  She  felt 
interested  for  one  who  appeared 
so  ready  to  make  atonement  for 
his  father's  errors,  and  to  forget 
and  forgive  the  injurious  treatment 
which  he  himself  had  received. 
Writing  to  a  female  correspondent 
in  London,  who  she  believed  could 
give  her  the  information  she  required, 
she  asked  for  a  description  of  Mr. 
Julian  Vane,  and  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed to  hear  that  he  was  ugly,  ill 
made,  almost  to  deformity,  coarse  in 
his  habits  and  demeanor, and  exceed- 
ingly ill  tempered.  The  fair  heiress 
dissipated  her  chagrin  at  this  intelli- 
gence by  a  visit  to  her  flower  garden, 
which  formed  one  of  the  chief  source* 
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of  her  pleasures.  She  was  a  distin- 
guished florist,  and  carried  her  love 
of  these  splendid  productions  of  na- 
ture improved  by  art  to  excess.  No 
pains  or  expense  was  spared  to  pro- 
cure the  rarest  plants.  She  contend- 
ed for  the  prize  at  the  auricula  and 
tulip  feats,  and  prided  herself  upon 
admitting  none  except  perfect  flow- 
ers into  her  parterres.  About  this 
time  the  head  gardener  fell  ill  and 
died.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  sup- 
ply his  place  ;  but  at  last  a  young 
man  from  Scotland  offered,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  qualified  to 
fill  the  situation.  Isabel  was  pleased 
by  his  modesty  and  intelligence,  and 
a  certain  air  above  the  vulgar  which 
characterized  his  manners ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  some  importance,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  frequent 
consultation  upon  floral  subjects. 
Angus  Stewart  was  well  educated, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try :  he  also  evinced  much  good 
sense  and  information,  but  Isabel  did 
not  at  first  perceive  that  he  was 
strikingly  handsome.  A  redness 
about  his  eyes  entirely  disappeared  ; 
and  recovering  from  some  severe 
contusions  which  he  had  received  in 
a  fall  from  a  ladder,  and  suffering  the 
hair  which  had  been  shaved  off"  in 
consequence  of  this  accident,  to  grow 
again,  she  was  astonished  by  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  his  countenance. 
II is  fiiiure  would  have  formed  a 
model  for  a  sculptor,  and  these  ad- 
vantages, joined  to  manners  which 
might  be  termed  polite,  rather  than 
civil,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
good-humour,  rendered  the  hand- 
some gardener  a  favourite  with  all 
the  household.  Miss  Vane  was  as- 
tonished at  the  pleasure  she  derived 
from  the  conversation  of  a  domestic, 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  same 
pursuit.  He  had  stored  up  a  vast 
fund  of  entertaining  anecdote  and 
useful  knowledge,  culled  from  books 
and  observation,  relative  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  He  was  also  a  geo- 
logist, and  evinced  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  natural  philosopy. 
In  short,  every  day  developed  some 
new  talent,  some  fresh  claim  to  re- 
spect and  adrairatioi]. 


"  Isabel,  highly  accomplished  her- 
self, and  somewhat  vain  of  her  ac- 
quirements, had  hitherto  held  the  in- 
tellectual qualifications  of  her  male 
acquaintance  in  sovereign  contempt: 
persons  of  mere  learning  were  pedan- 
tic, and  confined  their  views  to  the 
limits  of  their  own  peculiar  studies  ; 
and  for  the  most  part  those  young 
men  who  visited  at  the  Priory,  hated 
science,  or  neglected  it,  and,  devot- 
ed to  athletic  exercises,  to  horses  and 
to  dogs,  never  troubled  themselves 
with  the  improvement  of  their  men- 
tal faculties,  or  were  wholly  devoted 
to  frivolity.  From  these  people  Miss 
Vane  turned  with  scorn  ;  and,  at  lit- 
tle pains  to  conceal  her  sentiments, 
she  was  universally  dreaded  as  a  se- 
vere censor  and  a  harsh  satirist.  Men 
felt  themselves  abashed  and  lowered 
in  their  own  estimation  by  her  haugh- 
ty superiority.  She  was  known  to 
have  rejected  several  matrimonial 
offers  with  unbecoming  disdain  ;  and 
though  admired  for  her  beauty,  and 
courted  on  account  of  her  wealth, 
was  exceedingly  unpopular  among 
her  equals  of  both  sexes.  Conscious 
of  the  almost  repelling  dignity  of  her 
de[)ortment,  Isabel  never  left  the 
garden  without  marvelling  at  her  con- 
descension, in  holding  so  many  long 
and  friendly  dialogues  with  Angus 
Stewart;  but  as  he  never  presumed 
upon  her  affability,  and  though  re- 
solving a  thousand  times  to  estrange 
herself,  she  continually  broke  the  de- 
termination. Their  intimacy,  if  I 
may  so  designate  it,  increased,  and 
she  found  no  pleasure  equal  to  that 
of  holding  converse  with  her  erudite 
gardener.  Lucy  Clayton,  Miss  Isa- 
bel's maid,  participated  in  the  senti- 
ments of  her  mistress,  and  viewed  her 
fellow-servant  with  favourable  eyes. 
She  spent  every  leisure  moment 
among  the  flower  beds,  invited  him 
to  drink  tea  with  her  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  challenged  his 
attendance  upon  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. This  growing  partiality  being 
evident  to  Miss  Vane,  who  was 
somewhat  dubious  whether  the  gar- 
dener surveyed  her  rosy-cheeked 
soubreite  with  equal  admiration,  she 
«ontinually  pondered  upon  the  sub- 
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ject,  and  was  surprised  and  confound- 
I  ed  at  her  own  behaviour,  while  fre- 
I  quently  detecting  herself  in  the  act 
'  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Lucy's  wishes,  and  striving  with  ex- 
traordinary anxiety  to  detain  her 
!  within  the  house.  Isabel  shed  tears 
of  the  deepest  humiliation  at  the  dis- 
covery which  the  recurrence  of  these 
symptoms  produced.  She  learned 
with  anguish  of  heart  that  she  had 
given  her  whole  affections  to  a  me- 
nial. However,  though  she  had  un- 
consciously yielded  to  the  merits  of 
one  so  much  beneath  her,  she  was 
too  high  minded  to  indulge  in  the 
weakness.  Prevented  by  a  fresh  at- 
tack of  gout,  which  confined  the  Baro- 
net to  his  dressing-room,  from  leav- 
ing home,  she  determined  to  seize 
the  very  first  opportunity  of  sending 
Stewart  awa}',  and  in  the  interim  slie 
abstained  from  visiting  her  flowers. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  gardener  sent 
messages  to  say,  that  he  had  received 
some  rare  and  new  plants  from  the 
royal  hot-houses  at  Kew,  or  tempted 
her  to  come  forth  by  specimens  of 
fresh  varieties  in  her  geraniums. 
Isabel  persevered,  notwithstanding 
that  she  felt  the  privation,  and  grieved 
to  neglect  her  favourites  at  the  period 
in  which  they  had  attained  their  full- 
est beauty.  AVhile  lamenting  the 
necessity  which  kept  her  away  from 
herdelightful  occupation,  Lucy  Clay- 
ton asked  leave  to  spend  an  evening 
at  a  fair,  a  iew  miles  distant.  Miss 
Vane  remonstrated  with  her  on  the 
folly  and  impropriety  of  visiting  such 
places  ;  Lucy,  tossing  her  head,  com- 
plained of  the  hardship  of  the  denial, 
and  said  she  was  sure  she  could  come 
to  no  harm,  for  that  Stewart  had  of- 
fered to  take  care  of  her. 

"  The  required  permission  was  in- 
stantly given,  and  the  lady  gladly 
took  the  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Angus,  to  fly  to  her  flower  garden. 
Several  hours  passed  away  in  this 
delicious  spot,  and  when  it  grew 
dusk  she  was  tempted  to  stray  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  house. 
The  gardens  were  very  extensive, 
and  were  laid  out  with  great  taste  : 
as  they  verged  towards  the  park,  they 


assumed  a  wilder  character,  nntil 
terminating  at  a  bubbling  stream, 
where  rich  clusters  of  water  lilies 
opened  their  silver  chalices  to  the 
sun,  the  scenery  became  grand  and 
romantic.  Isabel  bent  over  the  water; 
her  eye  caught  some  dark  object 
moving  between  the  trees,  which 
clothed  a  steep  acclivity  opposite  to 
the  place  where  she  stood.  She  felt 
alarmed,  and  her  terrors  were  in- 
creased by  a  sudden  peal  of  thunder 
which  rolled  directly  over  her  head. 
A  heavy  black  cloud,  whose  rapid 
approach  she  had  not  remarked,  now 
entirely  obscured  the  sky,  and  the 
lightning"'s  flash,  quick  and  vivid, 
blazed  through  the  woods.  Exceed- 
ingly frightened,  she  turned  to  seek 
some  refuge  from  the  storm.  One 
of  her  feet  became  entangled  in  the 
root  of  a  tree,  and  she  would  have 
fallen  but  for  a  supporting  arm,  which 
caught  her  before  she  touched  the 
ground.  The  rain  now  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  Isabel,  nearly  insensible, 
felt  herself  borne  rapidly  along.  She 
soon  reached  the  shelter  of  the  gar- 
dener's cottage  :  it  was  Stewart  who 
had  thus  unexpectedly  rushed  to  her 
assistance;  and  he,  a|)parently  un- 
willing to  quit  his  lovely  burthen,  still 
clasped  her  in  his  embrace.  Miss 
Vane,  though  faint  and  languid,  made 
a  violent  effort  to  obtain  her  release. 
Amazed  and  offended,  she  uttered  an 
angry  reproof.  '  Oh,  Isabel,'  ex- 
claimed her  supporter,  again  wrap- 
ping his  arms  around  her,  '  does  not 
vour  heart  tell  you  that  I  am  Julian 
Vane  V 

"  A  long  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion ensued.  Determined  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  lovely  cousin,  Ju- 
lian had  assumed  the  disguise  of  a 
servant,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
suspicion  which  the  superiority  of  his 
manners  might  excite,  had  requested 
their  mutual  friend  to  describe  him 
it»  any  thing  but  flattering  colours. 
His  romantic  scheme  succeeded ;  and 
passionately  in  love  with  Isabel,  and 
convinced  that  she  returned  his  af- 
fection, he  became  deaf  to  her  en- 
treaties, refusing  to  quit  his  danger- 
ous pursuit,  and  swearing  that  if  she 
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did  not  permit  him  to  approach  her 
in  his  present  character,  he  would 
appear  openly  at  the  Priory,  and  de- 
mand her  at  the  Baronet's  hands. 
Intiniidated  by  these  threats.  Miss 
Vane  unfortunately  consented  to  car- 
ry on  a  clandestine  intercourse  with 
the  man  proscribed  by  her  father. 
The  garden  again  became  the  scene 
of  her  happiness,  and  though  con- 
stantly dreading  a  discovery,  Julian 
grew  every  hour  too  dear  for  her  to 
summon  fortitude  to  urge  the  sepa- 
ration, suggested  by  duty  and  by  pru- 
dence. 

"  Summer  passed  away,  and  the 
early  close  of  the  autumnal  evenings 
deprived  the  cousins  of  their  accus- 
tomed interviews.  Julian  could  not 
consent  to  the  loss  of  Isabel's  society. 
There  was  a  suit  of  apartments  upon 
the  first  floor  entirely  appropriated 
to  her  ;  the  windows  of  tiie  library 
and  boudoir  looked  into  the  gardens  ; 
and  the  too-adventurous  lover,  plac- 
ing the  ladder  against  the  wall,  ob- 
tained the  ready  means  of  egress  and 
regress. 

"  Isabel,  in  consequence  of  her 
father's  lethargic  habits,  had  many 
hours  at  her  own  disposal,  and  these 
were  now  pleasantly  employed  in 
building  fairy  castles  with  the  enthu- 
siast beside  her,  or  in  listening  to 
some  favourite  author  as  he  read 
aloud.  She  was,  however,  alarmed 
by  a  sharp  inquiry  which  the  Baronet 
made  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
gardener ;  and  fearful  that  he  would 
learn  her  secret,  besought  Julian  to 
avoid  a  discovery  by  flight.  Though 
exceedingly  unwilling  to  consent  to 
this  measure,  she  hoped  her  tears  and 
entreaties  would  prevail ;  and  she 
felt  much  vexed  at  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a  female  visitor,  who  effec- 
tually prevented  her  from  exchang- 
ing a  single  word  in  private  with  her 
cousin.  The  young  lady  proposed 
remaining  until  the  following  morn- 
ing ;  and,  being  attacked  by  a  sud- 
den illness  after  she  had  retired  to 
rest,  Isabel  found  herself  obliged  to 
remain  nearly  the  whole  night  by  her 
bedside.  Once  she  crossed  the  li- 
brary to  her  own  apartment,  and 


perceived  that  Julian  had  been  there. 
He  had  dropped  a  knife  from  his 
pocket,  which  she  immediately  re- 
cognized ;  and,  vexed  by  his  care- 
lessness in  leaving  such  a  vestige  of 
his  visit,  placed  it  cautiously  out  of 
sight.  Returning  to  her  friend, 
whose  malady  seemed  to  increase, 
she  rang  the  bell  for  farther  aid,  and 
the  servants  obeying  the  summons, 
she  at  last  sought  repose.  Her  slum- 
bers were  disturbed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Lucy  Clayton,  who,  breath- 
less and  aghast,  informed  her  that 
Sir  Godfrey  lay  stretched  upon  the 
floor  of  his  chamber,  a  lifeless  corpse 
— murdered  by  some  assassin's  hand. 

"  I  must  pass  over  the  agony  of 
Isabel  at  this  intelligence.  Suspicion 
immediately  fell  upon  the  gardener, 
whose  intimacy  with  Miss  Vane  had 
been  long  known  to  the  servants. 
The  discovery  of  their  relationship 
seemed  to  confirm  the  idea,  especial- 
ly as  the  Baronet's  watch  remained 
upon  his  dressing  table,  and  a  large 
sum  of  mone}^  placed  ostentatiously 
in  an  open  drawer,  was  untouched. 
Isabel  had  obtained  a  fatal  proof  of 
Julian's  entrance  by  the  library  win- 
dow, and  Lucy  Clayton,  whose  jeal- 
ousy had  been  ever  upon  the  watch, 
had  seen  him  steal  up  the  ladder.  A 
long  train  of  circumstantial  evidence 
fastened  the  guilt  upon  this  unhappy 
young  man.  A  bundle  of  blood- 
stained garments  were  found  buried 
near  his  cottage,  and  identified  as  his 
property.  He  was  committed  to 
prison,  tried,  and  condemned.  The 
wretched  girl,  his  cousin,  was  drag- 
ged to  the  bar,  a  reluctant  witness 
against  him.  Persisting  in  the  de- 
claration of  his  innocence,  he  prayed 
earnestly  for  one  farewell  interview; 
but  poor  Isabel,  who  accused  herself 
as  the  primary  cause  of  her  father's 
death,  refused  to  visit  the  criminal's 
cell  ;  and  Julian,  denied  this  last 
consolation,  suffered  the  ignomi- 
nious sentence  of  the  law. 

"  Miss  Vane  hovered  for  many 
months  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave  : 
she  had  no  friends  to  volunteer  their 
presence  in  the  house  of  mourning  ; 
and  now,  left  entirely  to  the  care  of 
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menials,  I,  though  not  boasting  any 
previous  acquaintance,  ventured  to 
approach  her  in  her  affliction,  and 
taking  my  station  in  her  chamber, 
succeeded,  when  her  strength  return- 
ed, in  soothing  the  bitterest  agony  of 
lier  mind  :  gradually,  as  she  learned 
to  rest  her  thoughts  upon  another 
world,  the  frantic  bursts  of  despair 
subsided  into  a  settled  melancholy  ; 
and  she  bent  patiently  under  the 
heavy  load  which  bowed  her  to  the 
very  dust.  A  discovery  which  at 
first  revived  her  keenest  sufferings, 
and  threw  her  into  paroxysms  of 
anguish,  now  affords  her  consolation. 
Julian  was  not  her  father's  murderer. 
The  dying  confession  of  one  of  the 
under  gardeners,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
remorse,  cleared  this  ill-starred  young 
man  from  the  imputation  which 
stained  his  name  and  character. 
Tempted  by  the  account  given  by 
Sir  Godfrey's  valet  of  the  large  sums 
which  his  master  kept  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  by  the  ladder  so  conve- 
niently placed  at  an  open  window, 
the  assassin  took  advantage  of  Ju- 
lian's carelessness  to  array  himself  in 
his  apparel.     The   work  of  murder 


completed,  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  Miss  Vane's  bell,  and,  fly- 
ing hastily,  left  his  promised  booty 
behind.  He  buried  the  betraying 
garments  in  a  spot  which  could  not 
fail  to  attract  observation  :  and,  un- 
touched by  suspicion,  snw  a  fellow- 
creature  perish  on  a  scaffold  for  a 
crime  which  an  avaricious  spirit  had 
urged  him  to  commit.  But  the  ter- 
rors of  an  awakened  conscience  over- 
took him.  He  wandered  far  away 
from  the  spot  ;  but,  by  an  irresistible 
fatality,  was  led  again  to  the  scene  of 
his  guilt  and  of  his  misery,  when, 
consumed  by  a  slow  disease,  he  sank 
into  an  untimely  grave. 

"  No  arguments  could  induce  Miss 
Vane  to  quit  a  place  fraught  with  so 
many  horrible  recollections.  She 
devotes  the  whole  surplus  of  her  in- 
come to  acts  of  charity  ;  and  seclud- 
ing herself  entirely  from  society, 
spends  every  leisure  hour  in  religious 
meditation.  The  garden,  now  a  per- 
ishing monument  of  formei  happiness, 
is  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  she 
never  emerges  from  the  boundaries 
of  the  park,  except  to  attend  the 
public  service  of  the  church." 
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rilHERE  are  so  many  minute  traits, 
-*-  contributing  to  form  the  indi- 
viduality of  a  character,  that  not  only 
do  we  see  amongst  men  in  general 
the  greatest  possible  diversity  of 
thought  and  action  ;  but  even  in 
members  of  the  same  family,  born 
almost  at  the  same  epoch — passing 
through  the  same  routine  of  educa- 
tion— pursuing  similar  employments, 
and  acted  upon  by  precisely  the 
same  circumstances — there  exists  a 
diversity,  which  every  day's  occur- 
rences more  clearly  develope.  I  am 
not  metaphysical  enough  to  account 
for  this  fact; — of  its  existence,  I  re- 
quire no  stronger  evidence  than  the 
characters  of  my  three  sisters. 

The  eldest  married,  very  early  in 
life,  a  widower  with  a  family — con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  her  friends, 


more  especially  of  my  mother,  who 
very  much  questioned  the  possibility 
of  happiness  under  such  circum- 
stances. Sophia,  however,  decided 
differently  :  JMr.  P.  had  a  very  hand- 
some establishment — a  suitable  equi- 
page— a  dignified  position  in  society 
— and  an  adequate  rent-roll.  It 
would  be  the  acme  of  folly,  she  ar- 
gued, to  reject  all  these  indisputable 
advantages,  from  the  dread  of  a  coun- 
teractiug  influence,  that  might  render 
them  little  available  to  herself.  The 
fact  was,  Sophia  relied  a  good  deal 
on  her  wonderful  power  over  the 
minds  of  others  :  which  she  judged 
as  applicable  in  this  particular  rela- 
tion, as  in  those  through  which  she 
had  already  passed.  So  she  married ; 
and  the  accuracy  of  her  calculations 
was  speedily   manifested.     As  soon 
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OS  her  dynasty  commenced,  it  was 
evident  to  even  casual  observers,  that 
her  admirable   mode   of  proceeding 
would  render  her  monarchy  absolute. 
She  pursued  her  course  like  a  steam- 
boat— preserving    a    direct    line,    in 
spite^of  wind  or  current.     There  was 
no  arrogance  of  manner,  to  warn  her 
rivals  of  the  necessity  of  opposition, 
and     to    tempt    them    to   a    trial    of 
strength.     Her   very   pleasant  voice 
never  ascended   to   harsh  or  authori- 
tative tones  ;  her  lady-like  manners 
were  never  animated   into  roughness 
or  austerity  :  yet  she   had  the  art  of 
carrying    her    point,    in    defiance   of 
every    obstacle.     She    possessed    an 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  that  distanced 
all  opposition,   and    triumphed    over 
every  persuasion.     She   approached 
her  object  by  so  many  avenues,  that 
it  was   impossible   to  keep  them  all 
guarded  ;  and   her  mode    of  attack 
was  too  various  ever  to  be  calculated 
on — or,  consequently,  to   be  prepar- 
ed against.     Yet,  even    in    the   very 
act  of  pursuing  her  own  inclinations, 
most  decidedly  against   the   avowed 
wishes  and  hopes  of  those  connected 
with  her,  she  preserved  her  winning 
mildness  so  perfectly,  that  all  believ- 
ed her  to  be  on  the  verge  of  yielding 
to    their   opinions  ;  and    were    con- 
strained, at  length,  to  admit,  that  she 
acted    from   conviction    rather    than 
from   feeling.      Here,    [irobabiy,   lay 
the  secret  of  her   wonderful   power 
over    the    understandings    of     those 
within     her      sphere — an     influence 
which    has    been    confirmed,    rather 
than  weakened,  as  far  as  regards  her 
husband,  by  (he  open  opposition  and 
insidious   stratagem    that    have  been 
by  turns    employed    to   diminish   it. 
She    is    a    person,     who    constantly 
makes  for  herself  some  object  to  be 
obtained  ;  consequently,  slie  secures 
that  happiness  of  which   human    na- 
ture is  capable — the  felicity  of  hope. 
Her  mind  also  is  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  activity  ;  and  whether  this 
be    eflfected     by     new-furnishing     a 
drawing-room,  or  perfecting  systems 
of  political   economy,  is  immaterial  : 
if  the   necessary  excitement  be  pro- 
duced, the  cause,  with  relation  to  the 


individual,  is  unimportant.  My  sis- 
ter's sphere  of  action  is  precisely 
that  best  adapted  to  the  calibre  of 
her  mind  :  and  I  consider,  her,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  happiest  individuals 
of  my  acquaintance. 

My  second  sister,  my  dear  Grace, 
may  be  deemed  less  fortunate.     She 
is  a  fine    creature,   in  mind  and  per- 
son.    We  need  not  pause  over   the 
detail  :   critics  might  refuse  the  palm 
of  beauty   to  her,    but  all   must  ac- 
knowledge the   magic  of  her  loveli- 
ness.    Those    large    lustrous    black 
eyes,    animating   that    marble    com- 
plexion— how  touching,  how  expres- 
sive!— what    a   speaking    record    of 
sorrows    past — subdued,  but    hardly 
yet  forgotten  !  Her  romance   of  life 
was  painful,  and  she  may  be  thankful 
she  has  so  early  begun  to  live,  amidst 
the  realities  of  the  world.     There  is 
one    event    certain,    in    the    life   of 
every   woman.     Proud — intellectual 
— strong-minded  as  she  may  be,  she 
is  predestined  by  stern   necessity,  to 
experience  the  inevitable  misfortune 
of  loving.     Now,  a  woman's  mental 
power   may    defend    her  against  the 
inroads  of  any  other  passion,  and  her 
principles   are   excellent   auxiliaries. 
—  But  this  very  power  aids  tlie  influ- 
ences of  the  malignant  aspect  of  the 
planet  of  her  destiny.     Her  constitu- 
tional tenderness — the  artificial  hab- 
its   of    dependence,    given    by    the 
blessed  system  of  modern  education 
— her  deep  sense  of  the  bliss  of  being 
loved,    or   loving — her    gratitude   to 
him  who  makes   her  the  arbitress  of 
his  fate — her  desire  of  communicat- 
ing happiness — are  the  train  of  com- 
bustibles, to   which    imagination  ap- 
plies the  blazing  torch.     This   crea- 
ture, full  of  the  endearing  sympathies 
of  her   nature — with  an  understand- 
ing that   gives   her   an  intense   con- 
sciousness of  the  elevated  sentiment 
of  reciprocal  love,  resigns  herself  en- 
tirely to  its  empire.     Her  soul   lives 
in  the  bosom  of  another — she  "joys 
with   his  joy,    and    sorrows  with  his 
sorrow  !" — and   the    end   is,   almost 
always — shipwreck  and  desolation. 

With   regard    to   Grace,   I    never 
could  understand  the  attraction  which 
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bound  her  to  Harcourt  in  the  first 
instance.  Perhaps  it  was  habit,  or 
the  consciousness  that  the  stability 
of  her  character  would  be  a  balance 
for  the  vacillation  of  his  :  in  short, 
women  generally  can  give  very  little 
account  of  the  cause  of  their  attach- 
ments. No  matter  :  during  the  pe- 
riod of  their  engagement,  he  found 
equal  advantage  in  the  aid  of  her 
fine  intellect  and  her  decisive  energy. 
They  furnished  that  impetus  to  ex- 
ertion which  his  indolence  required. 
Doubtless  he  felt  the  benefits  he  was 
deriving;  and  surely  every  eye  per- 
ceived his  attachment,  and  doubted 
not  that  its  durability  and  fervour 
would  be  the  one  redeeming  excep- 
tion to  his  general  fickleness.  But 
time,  that  test  of  all  things,  that  in- 
fallible ordeal,  which  separates  the 
dross  from  the  ore,  the  false  from  the 
true — time  abated  Harcourt's  love — 
passion,  whatsoever  he  called  it.  It 
boots  not  now  to  recount,  step  by 
step,  the  progress  of  his  infidelity. 
My  poor  Grace  ! — even  her  admira- 
ble, equally-poised  mind,  changed 
beneath  this  disappointment — this 
bitter  draught  of  wounded  affection. 
Her  health  was  afl'ected — her  natural 
seriousness  deepened  to  gloom — her 
sweet  smile  shaded  by  constant  ef- 
forts at  a  cheerfulness  not  within  the 
compass  of  her  attainment.  Har- 
court was  called  from  our  vicinity  ; 
and  I  began  to  hope  that  entire  es- 
trangement would  effect  its  usual 
work.  But  there  are  always  officious 
friends,  ready  enough  to  sound  in 
one's  ear  a  name  one  wishes  to 
avoid.  Somebody  had  seen  Har- 
court lately,  and  described  him  as 
absorbed  in  the  very  worthy  pursuit 
of  fortune-hunting.  E'rom  a  more 
certain  source,  we  heard  that  his  con- 
stant associates  were  men  of  dubious 
gentility,  amongst  whom  wealth  is 
the  grand  apology  for  every  thing 
that  is  vulgar  in  mind,  coarse  in  man- 
ner, and  ignoble  in  principle.  And 
Harcourt,  with  the  fatal  facility  of 
his  character,  had  sunk  to  their  lead 
— was  seeking  to  ally  himself  with 
them  by  the  closest  ties.  "  Oh  ! 
why,"  said  my  poor  Grace  to  me,  for 


I  was  the  confidante  of  all  her  sor- 
rows— "  why  can  I  not  teach  my 
heart  to  spurn  this  abject  creature, 
as  the  dust  beneath  my  feet  ?  Why 
does  that  heart  still  ache  over  the 
loss  of  that  which  my  judgment  dis- 
dains— loathes  ?  This  is  not  the 
Harcourt  I  loved — the  husband  of 
my  hopes  !  The  phantom  of  my 
imagination  has  disappeared  forever! 
Shall  1  doat  on  dust  and  ashes,  when 
the  living  soul  has  fled  !  what  would 
union  with  him  be  now,  but  of  the 
living  with  the  dead  !"  But  though 
esteem  and  admiration  were  gone, 
Grace's  tenderness  yet  clung  to  him. 
She  had  suffered  her  heart  to  escape 
from  the  control  of  her  understand- 
ing ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
that  poor  thing  called  human  reason 
to  effect  a  triumph,  which  can  result 
only  from  a  higher  source.  In  the 
first  agony  of  her  desolation,  she  had 
called  upon  God  !  —  but  he  was  not 
in  the  storm,  nor  the  earthquake, 
nor  the  fire.  And  there  was  no  si- 
lence in  her  breast,  for  the  breathing 
of  that  still  small  voice,  which  comes 
with  peace  and  assurance  to  the 
wounded  and  broken  spirit. 

I  am  not  sure  whether,  after  hav- 
ing deserted  a  feeling  woman,  the 
most  merciful  thing  a  man  can  do,  is 
not  to  marry.  I  suspect  there  are 
very  few  cases,  whatever  may  be  the 
sense  of  a  female,  in  which  there  is 
not  that  lurking  hope  of  the  wander- 
er's return,  which  is  just  sufficient 
to  preserve  attachment,  that  flour- 
ishes, perhaps,  most  luxuriantly  in  an 
agitated  soil.  la  process  of  time, 
Harcourt  forged  his  golden  fetters, 
and  Grace  was  compelled  to  avert 
her  thoughts  from  him.  She  felt — 
too  much  ! — her  grief  was  a  com- 
pliment he  had  not  merited.  How- 
ever, I  had  the  consideration  to  sub- 
due my  indignation  ;  and  I  proposed 
a  visit  to  a  dear  friend,  in  a  distant 
country,  AVe  went,  and  were  soon 
occupied  in  the  details  of  a  life  full 
of  usefulness,  activity,  and  conse- 
quent happiness.  By  usefulness,  I 
do  not  mean  feeding  poultry,  or  su- 
perintending a  dairy  ;  but  such  oc- 
cupations of  thought  and   action  as 
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tend  to  the  improvement,  both  of 
one's-self  and  others.  Grace  was 
interested,  before  she  suspected  her- 
self capable  o(  forgetting.  To  gain 
this  point  is  to  advance  considerably 
in  the  attainment  of  tranquillity. 
The  more  she  got  out  of  herself,  and 
was  accustomed  to  step  beyond  the 
boundary  of  her  own  feelings  and 
interests,  the  better.  In  three  months 
Grace  was  wonderfully  improved 
both  in  mind  and  body.  She  had 
the  good  sense  to  be  constantly  oc- 
cupied, and  never  to  speak  of  Har- 
court.  We  returned  home,  quite 
delighted  with  our  excursion  ;  and, 

at  this  present  moment It  is  not 

quite  fair  to  betray  secrets  ;  but  I 
am  really  afraid  Grace  is  seriously 
inclined  to  see  the  advantages  of  a 
residence  with  the  best  of  men,  in 
the  midst  of  as  fine  a  country  as  gems 
"  this  spot — this  earth — this  Eng- 
land !" 

My  youthful  sister — Kate — the 
beauty  of  our  family — the  pet — 
though  at  years  of  womanhood,  the 
plaything  of  the  whole  house — full  of 
youth,  and  joy,  and  brightness — who 
that  has  once  seen  her  does  not  bless 
the  faculty  of  memory,  were  it  only 
for  the  power  it  gives  him  of  recall- 
ing the  lovely  vision  that  has  flitted 
before  him. — That  bright  hazel  eye, 
shining  in  a  light  of  its  own,  the  ema- 
nation of  a  mind  full  of  the  wildest 
imaginations,  the  keenest  perceptions 
of  the  ludicrous  ; — that  perfect 
mouth,  constantly  breaking  into  dim- 
ples, or  curling  with  the  prettiest 
scorn  ; — that  clear,  animated  com- 
plexion, varying  incessantly  through 
all  shades  allied  to  rose-colour,  from 
the  faintest  tint  of  flush-colour,  to  the 
deepest  carnation  ; — that  arching 
neck,  which  seems  made  expressly 
to  toss  gracefully  the  haughty  lit- 
tle head  ; — how  appropriate  are  all 
these  to  that  anomalous  creature,  a 
coquette  by  birth  ! — Yes, — I  am 
convinced  Kate  brought  her  coquetry 
into  the  world  with  her.  She  has  a 
good  stock  of  affections  too  ;  bui 
then  they  are  lavished  on  parents 
and  other  natural  claimants,  and  all 
the  warmth  of  her  heart  is  expended 


in  this  direction.  She  once  had 
three  months'  |)reference  for  a  youtb,j| 
whose  kindred  spirit  made  his  dar 
eyes  actually  dance  iu  the  splendou; 
of  their  own  sunshine.  Circum- 
stances separated  them;  and  a  month 
afterwards  Kate  was  moving  through 
the  usual  pirouette  of  existence  as 
lightly  as  ever.  She  remembers  him 
occasionally  still,  with  a  sigh  so 
blended  with  a  laugh,  you  can 
scarcely  understand  whether  she  is 
melancholy  or  jesting.  She  scorns 
all  thought  of  loving — that  is,  of  be- 
ing in  love — with  a  most  Beatrice- 
like disdain  ; — but  she  means  to 
marry  for  all  that,  she  says.  She 
leaves  sentimentals  to  Grace,  and, 
for  her  part,  she  intends  to  give  her- 
self a  chance  of  repenting  in  a  coach 
and  six.  According  to  her  philoso- 
phy, every  person  must  experience  a 
certain  proportion  of  felicity  and  dis- 
appointment, of  which  it  is  wisdom 
to  enjoy  the  first^  and  to  think  as 
little  as  may  be,  of  the  other.  A 
thorough-paced  woman  of  the  wor'd, 
matrimonially  bent,  could  not  sport 
a  happier  latitude  of  indifference  to 
youth  or  age  than  my  lovely  and 
inexperienced  sister.  The  medium 
through  which  she  views  the  attrac- 
tions of  her  various  admirers,  is  their 
rent  roll  ;  not  that  she  is  insensihle 
to  a  difference  in  personal  appear- 
ance, or  in  pleasing  manners,  but  she 
has  a  keener  perception  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  three  cyphers  and 
four,  in  the  annual  amount  of  a  man's 
receipts,  inasmuch  as  she  compre- 
hends that  this  must  materially  affect 
the  modicum  appropriated  to  his 
wife's  expenditure.  Doubtless  Kate 
will  marry  advantageously,  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  her  chance  of  hap- 
piness, or  comfort,  is  not  greater 
than  if  some  of  her  sensibilities  were 
keener.  Once  united  for  life  to  a 
man  of  sufficient  weight  to  allow  her 
to  respect  him,  she  has  too  much 
sense  ever  to  mar  his  felicity  or  her 
own  by  unbecoming  levity,  or  the 
indulgence  of  her  sarcastic  humours. 
She  has  a  very  wise  resolution  of 
avoiding  all  petty  squabbles,  which 
have  30  obvious  a  tendency  to  de- 
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story  the  comfort  of  life.  She  has  a 
iritiiral  aversion  to  any  more  violent 
breach  of  the  peace,  than  that  occa- 
sioned by  her  own  bursts  of  uncon- 
trollable laughter,  which  reacll  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  boundary  pre- 
scribed by  grace  and  good-breeding. 
If  she  is  somewhat  irascible,  she  is 
extremely  placable  ; — if  she  is  quick, 
at  repartee,  she  is,  at  the  same  time, 
abundant  in  the  tact  which    feels,   in 
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a  moment,  the  point  be}'ond  which 
she  must  not  venture.  Altogether, 
a  man  may  marry  Kate,  without  ren- 
dering his  discretion  questionable. 
Tiiat  is  to  say,  if  he  have  tolerable 
temper  and  kindness.  But  as  he 
would  shun  phigue,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  let  him  avoid  my  coquetish 
though  inartificial  sister — if  he  be 
but  the  twentieth  part  of  a  degree 
inclined  to  tyranny. 


THE  PENITENT'S  OFFERING.* 

BY    MRS.    HEMANS. 

{From  an  unpublished  Volume,  entitled  "  The  JVinter  fVreath."] 


Thou,  that  with  pallid  cheek, 
And  eyes  in  sadness  meek, 
And  faded  locks  that  humbly  swept  the  ground, 
I  From  thy  long  wanderings  won, 

I  Before  the'  all-healing  Son, 

Didst   bow    thee   to   the  earth,  oh  Lost  and 
j  Found ! 

I  When  thou  would'st  bathe  his  feet. 

With  odours  richly  sweet, 
And  many  a  shower  of  woman's  burning  tears, 
And  dry  them  with  that  hair, 
Brought  low  the  dust  to  wear 
From  the  crowned  beauty  of  its  festal  years. 

Did  He  reject  thee  then, 

While  the  sharp  scorn  of  men 
On  thy  once  bright  and  stately  head  was  cast ! 

No  !  from  the  Saviour's  mien, 

A  solemn  light  serene. 
Bore  to  thy  soul  the  peace  of  God  at  last ! 

For  thee,  their  smiles  no  more 
Familiar  faces  wore, 
Voices,  once  kind,  had  learned  the  stranger's 
tone. 
Who  raised  thee  up,  and  bound 


Thy  silent  spirit's  wound  T 
He,  from  all  guilt  the  stainless.  He  alone  ! 

But  which,  oh  erring  child  ! 

From  home  so  long  beguiled. 
Which  of  thine  offerings  won   those  words  of 
Heaven, 

That  o'er  the  bruised  reed 

Condemned  of  earth  to  bleed. 
In  music  passed — "  Thy  sins  are  all  forgiven  1" 

Was  it  that  perfume  fraught 

With  balm  and  incense  brought 
From  the  sweet  woods  of  Araby  the  blest  1 

Or  that  fast-flowing  rain 

Of  tears,  which  not  in  vain 
To  Him,  who  scorned    not    tears,  thy    woes 
confessed  1 

No,  not  by  these  restored 
Unto  thy  Father's  board, 
Thy  peace,  that  kindled  joy   in  Heaven,  was 
made. 
But  costlier  in  his  eyes, 
By  that  best  sacrifice. 
Thy  HEART,    thy  full  deep   heart,   before 
Him  laid  ! 


THE    WOOD  KING. 


A  LREADY  the  pile  of  heaped-up 
-^-*-  fagots  reached  above  the  low 
roof  of  his  hut;  but  Carl  Scheffler 
still  continued  lopping  off  branches, 
and  binding  fresh  bundles  together, 
almost  unconscious  that  the  sun  had 
set,  and  that  the  labours  of  the  day 
being  over,  the  neighboring  peasants 
were  hastening  to  the  skitlie-ground 
to  pass  away  an  hour  in  sport.  The 
woodcutter's  hut   was  perched  upon 


an  eminence  a  little  out  of  the  pub- 
lic path  ;  but  he  heard  the  merry 
songs  of  his  comrades  as  they  pro- 
ceeded gaily  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, at  the  Golden  Stag  in  the  vil- 
lage below.  Many  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  paused  as  they  ap- 
proached the  corner  of  the  road 
nearest  to  his  hut,  and  the  wild  wood 
rang  with  their  loud  bailees  ;  but 
the  call,   which   in    other   times    had 


*  St.  Luke,  chap.  vli.  ver.  37,  38. 
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been  echoed  by  the  woodman's  glad 
voice,  was  now  unanswered  ;  he  bu- 
sied irunself  with  his  work  ;  his  brow 
darkened  as  the  joyous  sounds  came 
over  his  ear  ;  he  threw  aside  his 
hatchet,  resumed  it  ajrain,  and  again 
casting  it  from  him,  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  let  them  go,  I  will  not  carry 
this  chafed  and  wounded  spirit  to 
their  revels;  my  hand  is  not  steady 
enough  for  a  bowling-match  ;  and 
since  Linda  will  doubtless  choose  a 
richer  partner,  I  have  no  heart  for 
the  dance." 

It  was  easy  to  prrceive  that  Carl 
Schefflf^r  was  smartine:  under  a  re- 
cent disappt)intnient :  he  had  borne 
up  bravely  against  the  misfortunes 
which,  from  a  stale  of  comparative 
affluence,  had  reduced  him  to  depend 
upon  his  own  arm  for  subsistence, 
fondly  trusting  that  ere  long  Ins  pros- 
pects would  amend  ;  and  that,  at  the 
return  of  the  Count  of  Holberg  to 
his  ancestorial  dominions,  he  should 
obtain  a  forester's  place,  and  be  ena- 
bled to  claim  the  hand  of  Linda  Von 
Kleist,  to  whom,  in  happier  times, 
he  had  been  betrothed.  But  these 
dreams  had  vanished  ;  the  count's 
bailiff  having  seen  Linda,  the  flower 
of  the  handet,  became  his  rival,  and 
consequently  his  enemy  :  he  had  be- 
stowed the  office  promised  to  Carl 
upon  another;  and  Linda's  father 
ungratefully  withdrawing  the  consent 
given  when  the  lover's  affairs  were 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  had 
forbidden  him  the  house.  Buoyed 
up  with  the  hope  that  Linda  would 
remain  faithfid,  and  by  her  unabated 
attachment  console  him  under  the 
pressure  of  his  calamities,  Carl  did 
not  at  first  give  way  to  despair  ;  but 
Linda  was  too  obedient,  or  per- 
chance too  indifferent,  to  disobey  her 
father's  commands.  He  sought  her 
at  the  accustomed  spot — she  came 
not,  sent  not:  he  hovered  round  her 
residence,  and  if  chance  favoured 
him  with  a  glimpse  of  his  beloved,  it 
was  only  to  add  to  his  misery,  for 
she  withdrew  hastily  from  his  sight. 
A  rumour  of  the  intended  marriage 
of  his  perjured  mistress  reached  his 
ears,  and,  struck  to  the  soul,  he  en- 


deavoured, by  manual  labour,  to  ex- 
haust his  strength  and  banish  the  re- 
collection of  his  misery.  He  toiled 
all  day  in  feverish  desperation  ;  and 
now  that  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done,  sat  down  to  ponder  over  his 
altered  prospects.  The  bailiff  pos- 
sessed the  ear  of  his  master,  and  it 
was  useless  to  hope  that  the  count 
would  repair  the  injustice  coinmitted 
by  so  trusted  a  servant.  The  situa- 
tion which  above  all  others  he  had 
coveted,  which  would  have  given  him 
the  free  range  of  the  forest,  the  jo- 
vial hunter's  life  which  suited  his 
daring  spirit,  delighting  in  the  perils 
of  the  chase,  and,  above  all,  a  home 
for  Linda,  was  lost,  and  forever; 
henceforward  he  must  relinquish  all 
expectation  of  regaining  the  station 
which  the  misfortunes  that  had 
brought  his  parents  to  the  grave  had 
deprived  him  of,  and  be  content  to 
earn  a  sordid  meal  by  bending  his 
back  to  burthens  befitting  the  brute 
creation  alone  :  to  hew  wood,  and  to 
bear  it  to  the  neighbouring  towns  ;  to 
delve  the  ground  at  the  bidding  of  a 
master,  and  to  perform  the  offices  of 
a  menial  hireling.  "At  least  not 
here,"  cried  the  wretched  young 
man,  "  not  in  the  face  of  all  my  for- 
mer friends  ;  there  is  a  refuge  left 
where  I  may  hide  my  sorrows  and 
my  wrongs.  Fair  earth,  and  thou 
fair  sky,  I  gaze  upon  you  for  the  last 
time  ;  buried  from  the  face  of  day  in 
the  centre  of  the  deepest  mine,  I'll 
spend  the  remnant  of  my  life  unpi- 
tied  and  unknown."  Determined  to 
execute  this  resolution  on  the  in- 
stant, Carl  hastily  collected  such 
parts  of  his  slender  property  as  were 
portable  ;  and  having  completed  his 
arrangements,  prepared  to  cross  the 
Brocken,  and  shaped  his  course  to- 
wards the  Rammelsburg.  The  last 
rich  gleam  of  crimsom  had  faded 
from  the  sky  ;  but  there  was  light 
enough  in  the  sunmier  night  to  guide 
him  on  his  way.  A  few  bright  and 
beautiful  stars  gemmed  the  wide  con- 
cave of  heaven  ;  the  air  was  soft  and 
balmy,  scarcely  agitating  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  trees  ;  the  fragrance- 
weeping  limes  gave  out  their  richest 
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scent,  and  the  gentle  gush  of  foun- 
tains, and  the  tricklings  of  the  moun- 
tain   springs,  came   in    music  on  the 
ear  ;  and  had  the  traveller  been  more 
at  ease,  the  cahn  and  tranquil  scene 
must  have  diflused  its  soothing  influ- 
ence over  his  heart.    Carl,  disregard- 
ing everything   save  his  own  melan- 
choly  destiny,    strode  along  almost 
choked  by  bitter  thought,  and  so  lit- 
tle heedful  of  the  road,  that  he  soon 
became  involved   in   thickets    whose 
paths  were  unknown  to  him;  he  look- 
ed up  to  the  heavens,  and  shaping  his 
course  by  one  of  the  stars,  was  some- 
what surprised  to   find   himself  still 
involved  in  the   impenetrable  mazes 
of  the    wood.       Compelled    to  give 
more  attention  than  heretofore  to  his 
route,  he  once  or  twice  thought  that 
he  distinguished  a  human  figure  mov- 
ing through  the  darkness   of  the  for- 
est.    At  first,  not  disposed  to  fall  in 
with   a  companion,   he  remained  si- 
lent,  lest   the    person,    whoever    he 
might  be,  should  choose  to  enter  in- 
to conversation  with    him  ;    then  not 
finite  certain  whether  he  was  right  in 
his   conjecture — for   upon    casting  a 
second  glance  upon  the  object  which 
attracted    him,    he    more    than  once 
discovered    it    to    be    some   stunted 
trunk  or   fantastic  tree — he   became 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
in  reality  alone,  or  if  some  other  mid- 
night wanderer  trod  the   waste,  and 
he  looked  narrowly  around  ;   all  was 
still,  silent  and  solitary  ;  and  fancying 
that  he   had    been   deceived    by   the 
flitting  shadows  of  the  night,  he  was 
again  relapsing  into  his  former  reve- 
rie, when   he   became  aware   of  the 
presence    of  a   man  dressed  in    the 
garb  of  a  forester,  and  having  his  cap 
wreathed    with   a    garland    of  green 
leaves,  who  stood  close    at   his   side. 
Carl's  tongue  moved  to  utter  a  salu- 
tation,   but  the    words   stuck    in    his 
throat,  an  indescribable  sensation  of 
horror    thrilled   through    his    frame; 
tales   of  the    denions    of    the    Hartz 
rushed  upon  his  memory — but  he  re- 
covered instantly   from    the    sudden 
shock.      The  desperate  state   of  his 
fortune  gave  him  courage,  and,  look- 
ing up,  he  was   surprised  at  the  con- 


■    sternation  which  the  stranger  had  oc- 
casioned :    he  was  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary appearance,  who,  accosting  him 
frankly,  exclaimed,    "  Ho,  comrade, 
thou  art,  I  see,  bent  on  the  same  er- 
rand as  myself;    but   wherefore  dost 
thou  seek  the  treasures  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen       without      the       protecting 
wreath  1" — "  The   treasures    of  the 
Nibelungen  ■?"    returned     Carl:    "I 
have  indeed   heard   of  such  a  thing, 
and  that  it  was    hidden  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Hartz  by  a  princess  of  the  old- 
en time  ;  but  I  never  was  mad  enough 
to  think  of  so  wild  a  chase  as  a  search 
after    riches,  which   has   baffled    the 
wisest  of  our  ancestors,  must  surely 
prove." — "  Belike,     then,"    replied 
the  forester,   "  thou  art  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  needest  not 
to  replenish  thy  wallets  with  gold, — 
travelling  perchance  to  take  posses- 
sion  of    some   rich    inheritance." — 
"  No,    by    St.    Roelas,"    cried     the 
woodcutter,  "  thou  hast  guessed  wide 
of  the  mark.     I  am  going  to  hide  my 
poverty  in    the   mine  of  RammeJs- 
burg," — "  The    mine    of  Rammels- 
burg !"    echoed    the    stranger,    and 
laughed  scornfully,  so   that  the  deep 
woods    rang    with    the    sound  ;    and 
Carl  feeling  his  old  sensations  return 
as  the  fiendish  merriment   resounded 
through  the  wilderness,   again   gazed 
steadfastly  in   his  companion's   face, 
but  he  read  nothing  there  to    justify 
his   suspicions  :    the  fiery  eye  lost  its 
lustre  ;  the  lip  its  curl ;    and,  gazing 
benignantly  upon   the   forlorn  wood- 
cutter, he  continued  his  speech,  say- 
ing, "  Then  prithee  take  the   advice 
of  one  who  knows  these  forests,  and 
all  that  they  contain.      Here  are  ma- 
terials in  abundance  for  our  garland  ; 
advance  forward,  and  fear  not  the  is- 
sue ;" — and,   gathering    leaves   fioni 
the  boughs  of  trees  of  a  species   un- 
known to  his   new   acquaintance,  he 
twined  them  into  a  wreath,  and  placed 
the  sylvan  diadem  onCarl's  head.  The 
instant  that  he  fidt  the  light  pressure 
on  his  temples,  all  his  fears  vanished; 
and   he   followed  his  guide,  convers- 
ing pleasantly  through  wide  avenues 
and  over  broad  glades    of  fresh  turf, 
which  seemed   to  be  laid  out  like  a 
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royal  chase,  till  they  came  to  a  wall 
of  rock  resembling  tlie  Hahnen  Klip- 
pers,  and  entering  tlirough  an  arch, 
a  grey  moss-covered  tower  arose  in 
the  distance.  The  ponderous  doors 
were  wide  open  ;  and  Carl  advanc- 
ing, found  iiimself  in  a  large  hall 
well  liglited,  and  sliowing  abundance 
of  treasure  scattered  abroad  in  all  di- 
rections. He  was  conscious  that  he 
had  lost  his  companion,  but  he  seem- 
ed no  longer  to  require  his  instruc- 
tion :  and  casting  down  his  own 
worthless  burtlien,  lie  laded  Iiimself 
with  the  riches  that  courted  his  touch. 
The  adventurer  was  soon  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and 
jewels  to  satisfy  his  most  unbounded 
wishes  ;  and  turning  from  the  spot 
with  a  light  heart,  he  sped  merrily 
along.  The  country  round  about 
seemed  strange  to  him  :  but  on  re- 
passing the  rocky  ledge,  a  brisk  wind 
suddenly  springing  up  blew  off  his 
cap.  The  morning  air  was  cold, 
and    Carl,    hastening   to   retrain    his 


head-gear,  discovered  that  the  wreath 
had  disaj)peared  ;  and,  as  if  awaken- 
ing from  a  dream,  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  familiar  objects  ;  he 
lelt,  however,  the  weight  of  the  load 
u[)on  his  back,  and  lliough  panting 
witli  the  fatigue  it  occasioned,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  home.  On  ap- 
proaching the  hut,  a  low  murmur 
struck  on  his  ear.  He  paused  ;  lis- 
tened attentively ;  and  distinguishing 
a  fernale  voice,  he  rushed  forward, 
and  in  the  next  moment  clasped  Lin- 
da in  his  arms.  She  had  lied  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  bailiff  to  seek 
shelter  in  Carl's  straw-roofed  hut; 
and  the  now  happy  lovers,  as  they 
surveyed  the  treasures  which  had 
been  snatched  from  the  Nibelungen, 
agreed  that  they  owed  their  good 
fortune  to  Riebezhahl  the  VVood 
King,  who  sometimes  taking  pity  up- 
on the  frail  and  feeble  denizens  of 
earth,  pointed  out  to  their  wondering 
eyes  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  which 
he  was  the  acknowledged  guardian. 


THE  REGATTA  AT  RYDE.~A  SKETCH, 


Gonzola.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground  ; 
long  heath,  brown  furze,  any  thing. — The  wills  above  be  done  !  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry 
death.— TAe  Tempest. 


"  "pUGH  !  how  hot  it  is  !"  quoth 
-*-  my  fat  friend  Mr.  D ,  drag- 
ging me  along  the  jetty  at  Ryde,  as 
a  three-decker  would  tow  a  cock- 
boat, ''  I  came  here  to  cool  myself 
in  the  evening  breeze,  but  find  it  like 
the  breeze  of  the  bellows,  for  the 
harder  it  blows  the  hotter  the  fire; 
and  I  am  a  pretty  subject  for  sun- 
beams a'n't  I  ?  If  people  go  to 
heaven  by  flying,  I  shall  be  lost 
to  a  certaint}',  for  where  will  you 
find  wings  to  carry  twenty  stone  ?" 

With  all  this  anti-cherubic  ponde- 
rosity, my  friend  had  the  advantage 
of  most  unwieldy  subjects,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  longer  he  lived  the 
more  active  he  grew,  the  greater 
beau,  and  the  more  envied  favourite 
of  the  ladies.  The  crowds  who 
were  languishing  under  their  parisols 
all  brightened  up  their  smiles  to  re- 


spond to  his  jocularity  ;  and  the  very 
creaking  of  the  planks  beneath  his 
stride  seemed  to  attract  universal 
admiration.  We  sat  down  on  the 
stairs  which  descended  to  the  water, 
where  a  numerous  party  were  admir- 
ing the  fleet  of  yachts,  all  lying 
ready  for  the  Regatta  on  the  morrow. 
The  light  clouds,  the  white  sails,  the 
thousand  varied  colours,  and  even 
the  minutest  rope,  were  reflected  in 
the  sunny  water  with  a  fidelity  which 

reminded   Mr.    D of    a    world 

turned  topsy-turvy  ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  fine  weather,  and  a  sight  of 
the  King,  set  every  one  upon  ar- 
ranging plans  for  going  to  sea  ;  all 
of  which  my  friend  assisted  with  his 
counsel,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  to  be  included  as  ballast.  In 
fact,  this  assumption  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental   in   organizing    a   party. 
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the  responsible  ladies  being  solely 
induced  to  brave  the  danger  from  a 
reasonable  confidence  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  D 's  compass  would  under- 
take nothing  hazardous. 

Alas  !  that  years  of  discretion 
should  ever  be  indiscreet  enough  to 
form  thiise  galley-slave  amusen)ents, 
called  parties  of  pleasure,  from  which 
the  utmost  good  that  can  be  extract- 
ed is  a  disposition  to  jog  on  the  more 
contented  with  things  in  their  ordi- 
nary course.  In  the  commencement, 
it  is  an  even  chance  but  you  are 
afflicted  with  -Acoiip  Jc  soleil ;  in  the 
middle,  it  is  two  to  one  but  each  in- 
dividual has  a  diflerent  view  of  en- 
joyment, and  thinks  how  happy  he 
could  have  been  without  the  rest  ; 
and  then,  it  is  any  odds  you  please 
that  the  finale  is  an  accident  ;  for 
which  the  only  consolation  is,  "  I 
told  you  how  it  would  be."  I  never 
gave  into  a  martyrdom  of  the  kind, 
of  which  this  is  not  the  exact  charac- 
ter, excepting  in  one  instance,  and 
from  this  one  I  can  only  deduct  the 
discontent,  which  was  banished  (from 
me  at  least)  by  a  pair  of  eyes  which 
would  have  banished  the  gloom  of 
Erebus.  Even  now  they  were 
sparkling  on  the  jetty  stairs,  as  if  to 
remind  me  of  the  hide-and-seek  in 
the  wood,  and  to  dare  the  utterance 
of  my  evil  forebodings.  And  tiien 
there  was  Mr.  D ,  who  had  roll- 
ed down  the  hill  to  show  us  the  effect 
of  an  avalanche  ;  and  then  there 
were  the  captain  and  the  cornet,  who 
had  sent  tha  higher  authorities  to 
hunt  the  hide-and-seek  people  in  a 
wrong  direction.  How  could  I  re- 
sist an  invitation  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  Above  all,  there  was  the 
cockney  cousin  Cymon,  who  had 
been  penetrated  by  the  beauty  of 
Barbara,  even  through  those  opaque 
white  starers  !  One  would  sooner 
have  expected  the  sun  to  shine 
through  the  frosty  Caucasus  ;  and 
had  I  wanted  the  inducements 
already  mentioned  to  encounter  the 
fatigues  of  pleasure,  I  must  needs 
have  gone  to  relieve  Barbara  from 
the  persecutions  of  this  remorseless 
rara  avis. 


Pretty,  pretty  Barbara  !  She  was 
still  the  same  sweet,  natural  young 
creature  as  ever,  and  conversed  upon 
days  gone  by  with  an  enthusiasm 
tempered  by  an  embarrassment  which 
awakened  recollections  of  Arcadia, 
— of  Olympus  itself!  With  the 
bloom  of  beauty,  she  possessed,  what 
Mas  infinitely  more  fascinating,  the 
bloom  of  character,  and  always  in- 
spired a  sensation  akin  to  that  which 
one  feels  on  greeUng  the  first  (lowers 
of  the  spring,  or  the  first  notes  of  the 
bird  which  announces  it.  Tlie  mo- 
ments which  one  spends  in  wander- 
ing through  the  little  sequestered 
retreats  of  characters  like  these  are 
of  more  benefit  to  our  own  than  the 
best  homilies  against  evil  courses 
that  were  ever  written.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  plot  any  thing  bad  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  renewal  of  my  excur- 
sions therein  refreshed  my  virtues 
incalculably  ;  for  if  before  I  only 
despised  ^Ir.  Cymon,  I  now  hated 
him  into  the  bargain,  which  was  most 
scrupulously  giving  him  his  due. 

Tlie  next  morning   we   pushed  off 

to  the  vessel,  which  Mr.  D had 

contrived  to  borrow,  with  a  concert 
of  lively  voices  like  the  carol  of  a 
flight  of  liniiels.  We  found  our 
jovial  friend,  who  had  undertaken  to 
be  captain,  and  all  the  sailors,  busily 
employed  in  clearing  decks  ;  and 
pronounced  the  Charming  Sally 
to  be  no  less  worthy  of  admiration 
than  the  charming  commander.  Be- 
ing delerniined  to  exhibit  all  in  char- 
acter, he  had  equipped  himself  for 
the  occasion  in  a  short  sailor's  jacket 
and  linen  trowsers,  and  appeared, 
like  a  toad  in  his  hole,  to  have  ex- 
panded to  their  full  dimensions. 

''  Ho,  ho  !"  said  he,  "  a'n't  I  a 
jolly  fellow  ?" 

Mrs.  John  and  Mrs.  Thomas  ex- 
postulated loudly  at  there  being  no 
sailors,  and  earnestly  entreated  to 
know  whether  he  had  ever  managed 
a  ship  before. 

"  Ho,  ho  !  that's  a  good  joke  ! 
Just  as  if  I  could  not  manage  such  a 
cockle-shell  as  this,  whether  I  had  or 
not !  Why,  here  is  not  water  enough 
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in  the  Channel  to  drown  me  !  I  can 
swim  like  a  whale,  if  needs  must  ; 
and  as  for  a  dozen  or  two  of  you  on 
wy  back — Lord,  Lord  !  Hillo,  Cor- 
net, let  go  the  moorings.  Now  for 
the  mainsail — this  great  rope,  I  sup- 
pose,— Up  she  goes  !  Yeo,  yeo, 
yeo  !" 

Up  she  went  indeed,  and  up  she 
would  have  gone  had  she  been  a  ton 
heavier. 

"  Mr.  Cymon,"  he  resumed,  ob- 
serving that  the  vicinity  of  that  am- 
ple-headed young  person  to  the  gen- 
tle Barbara  might  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  convenience  of  more 
deserving  folks,  "you  have  a  pair  of 
fine  keen  eyes,  and  therefore  I  shall 
employ  you  upon  the  con." 

'•  Upon  the  what  V  stared  Cy- 
mon. 

"  Upon  the  look-out,  Lieutenant 
Cymon  ;  so,  be  so  good  as  go  and 
hide  yourself  behind  the  foresail, 
and  see  that  we  don't  run  over  the 
King." 

Poor  Cymon  endeavoured,  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  genuine  mod- 
esty, to  excuse  himself  from  promo- 
tion ;  but  was  overruled  by  the  gen- 
eral   opinion   that  he   was   the  only 

person  fit  for   it.     Mr.  D stood 

jovially  singing  at  the  helm,  and  sat- 
isfying the  steady  ladies  (who  are 
always  more  curious  than  the  giddy 
ones)  as  to  who  was  this  and  who 
was  that  ;  and  the  rest  of  our  vo^^a- 
gers  felt  the  breeze  bring  nothing  but 
harmony  and  blow  away  nothing  but 
care. 

The  elements  were  perfectly  im- 
partial in  their  favors,  for  all  the 
world  seemed  to  be  quite  as  liappy 
as  we,  and,  as  we  neared  Sjjithead, 
we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
judging,  for  every  sail  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  Queen  Charlotte 
to  the  catamaran,  consisting  of 
Heaven  knows  liow  many  hundreds, 
had  congregated  into  a  slioal,  which 
left  us  scarcely  sailing-room.  Cy- 
mon's  post  was  no  sinecure,  and  his 
fears  of  an  accident,  had  he  not  oc- 
casionally peeped  astern  to  see  what 
I  was  about,  would  fully  have  justi- 
fied   our  confidence   in  him.     This 


tinge  of  the  tender  passion,  however, 
(if  it  somewhat  obscured  his  glory, 
as  it  has  often  done  that  of  greater 
men)  by  adding  to  the  perils  of  our 
voyage,  considerably  increased  its 
interest.  The  flaunting  of  the  stran- 
ger pendants  over  our  decks,  the 
shouts  of  "  Keep  off!"  the  discord 
of  divers  bands  pla3'ing  divers  tunes 
almost  on  board  of  us,  and  the  cries 
of  our  respectable  passengers,  made 

Mr.  D laugh  like  an  earthquake. 

Mrs.  John  and  Mrs.  Thomas  grew, 
more  and  more  nervous,  and  talked 
of  going  home,  particularly  as  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  King  coming  to 
sea.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
steersman  could  pacify  them  was  by 
promising,  as  he  hoped  to  grow  fat- 
ter, that  they  should  hear  news  of 
his  Majesty  from  the  next  man-of- 
war.  Accordingly,  with  a  malicious 
chuckle,  he  steered  direct  for  the 
nearest  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty, 
which,  with  all  their  yards  manned 
and  all  their  colours  flying,  were  just 
preparing  for  a  royal  salute.  We 
could  not  have  been  in  a  better  sit- 
uation to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  for 
our  flag  was  brushing  the  stern  of 
the  Vengeur  precisely  as  the  first 
match  was  applied.  The  explosion 
seemed  to  frighten  the  craft  itself, 
which  almost  jumped  out  of  water  ; 
and  as  for  Mrs.  John  and  Mrs.  Tho- 
mas, Mr.  D declared  that  their 

stanchions  were  cut  away  as  clean 
as  if  a  chain-shot  had  taken  them. 

"  Ho,  ho  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  they 
lay  prostrate  on  the  deck,  "  Trafal- 
gar was  a  fool  to  this  !" 

"  Oh,   Mr.    D !"— and    then 

there  was  another  roar, — "  Put  us 
on  shore  !"  and  then  another,  "  We 
shall  all  be  killed  !"and  then  a  regular 
round.  Meantime, the  batteries  were 
hard  at  work  on  either  shore,  almost 
every  pleasure-boat  contributed  its 
loyal  effusion  of  fire  and  smoke,  and 
the  captain  and  cornet  banged  away 
with    a    little    cannon,    which    Mr. 

D had    brought   in   his    pocket, 

till  it  was  absolutely  red-hot.  In 
short,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  one  enormous  cracker, 
and  all  that   was   visible    were  the 
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flashes  of  flame,  and  the  sailors  upon 
the  topmost  rigging,  who  appeared  to 
be  standing  upon  nothing. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Aunt  John," 
cried  Cymon,  who  had  fled  from  his 
post  to  take  refuge   in  the    rear    of 

jVIr.  D .     "  Don't  be  frightened. 

There  are  no  bullets  in  them." 

«  Ho,  ho  !"  shouted  D ,  "  Of- 
ficer of  the  forecastle  desert  his  post 
I  in  battle!  A  court-martial !  A  court- 
i  martial  !  How  now,  Mrs.  John  ;  is 
!  the  King  coming  now  ?" 
j  At  length  the  wars  ended  and  the 
1  wounded  were  gathered  up,  and,  as 
i  the  smoke  cleared  away,  their  hor- 
\  rors  were  dissipated  by  a  view  of  the 
j    real  royal  yacht  which  was   making 

all  sail  towards  the  Needles. 
I        "  Ready   about  !"  exclaimed  Mr. 

D .     "  Up  fore-topsail,  sky-scra- 

I  pers  and  moon-rakers  !  We'll  catch 
I  him  though  he  were  king  ol  the  Jack- 
o'lanterus  !"  and  away  we  went  in  full 
chase,  and,  I  might  add,  in  full  cry. 
The  breeze,  however,  only  carried 
us  abreast  of  Cowes.  Our  sails 
rocked  for  a  moment  to  and  fro,  and 
then  dropped  motionless.  All  the 
company,  as  is  usual  on  parties  of 
pleasure,  began  to  be  dissatisfied  ; 
the  curious,  that  they  could  not  see 
the  King,  and  tlie  rest,  that  folks  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  to  what 
their  neighbours  were  saying.  In 
i  this  agreeable  occupation  Cymon 
was  particularly  conspicuous,  and 
eyed  the  gentle  Barbara  just  as  the 
jackal  would  eye  the  lamb,  to  see 
how  much  the  lion  (I  beg  pardon  for 
the  magnificent  comparison,  but  I 
really  was  a  lion  to  Cymon) — to  see 
how  much  the  lion  means  to  leave 
him. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said   Mr.  D , 

"  just  under  the  line  !  I  don't  know 
what  we  shall  do,  unless  we  tar  and 
feather  Cousin  Cymon." 

"  I  think,"   replied    Barbara,  with 
a  pretty  smile   of  vengeance,    "  this 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
j     court-martial." 

Every  one,  excepting  the   culprit, 

i    applauded    the  idea,  and  Mr.  D 

I    swore  by  Neptune  he   should   have 
I   justice.     Cymon's   wit   and   courage 


were  pretty  equally  balanced,  and  all 
he  could  think  of  to  parry  the  joke 
was  to  grin  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
face  and  cry  "  What  nonsense  !"' 
But,  luminous  as  this  defence  was,  it 
could  not  save  him,  for  he  was  found 
guilty  of  having  a  white  feather,  up- 
on which  the  court  sentenced  \\\m  to 
go  down  below  and  unpack  the  din- 
ner. Poor  Cymon,  whatever  were 
his  private  feelings,  was  obliged  to 
take  it  all  as  a  good  joke,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, tumbled  down  the  cabin 
stairs  to  do  as  he  was  bid. 

Nothing  induces  patience  so  much 

as    good    cheer  ;  and    Mr.    D , 

whom  we  had  appointed  to  the  com- 
missariat from  ancient  experience  of 
his  capability,  had  laid  in  a  stock 
which  would  have  taken  us  to  Gib- 
raltar and  back. 

"  Who  cares  for  the  wind  now  ?" 
quoth  he,  wiping  his  head,  and  pre- 
paring to  do  the  honours  of  the 
table.  "  And  who  cares  for  the 
King  either?  I  would  not  be  king  if 
I  could,  till  after  dinner.  How  now 
White-feather,  can't  you  get  room 
next  to  Couisin  Barbara  ?  Squeeze 
in  next  to  me,  then — I'll  promise  not 
to  incommode  you  with  my  bones. 
There,  hand  that  to  Aunt  John,  and 
give  me  the  cork-screw.  Ho,  ho  ! 
There's  a  fine  froth,  an't  it  1  Cap- 
lain,  my  service  to  you,  and  chuck 
that  target  of  lamb  here.  Cousin 
Barbara,  don't  let  that  young  fellow 
talk  you  out  of  your  dinner.  Cymon 
White-feather,  a  glass  of  Dutch  cour- 
age.— Pop  !  Fiz  !  There's  a  bottle, 
Mrs.  Thomas  !" 

Thus,  time 
"  Went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell," 

and  then  the  sun  sank  and  the  breeze 
rose,  and  Mrs.  John  was  for  renew- 
ing the  chase    of  the  King,  and  Mr. 

D swore    he    would    have    a 

dance. 

"  Cousin  Barbnrn,"  cried  Cymon, 
"  mind,  you  are  engaged  to  dance 
with  me." 

"  Dance  with  you  !"  ejaculated 
bully  D :  "  not  to  be  heard  of! 

'  None  but  the  brave,  none  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.' 
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So  you  sliall  pl;i\'  tlio  fiJdIe,  arid  give 
us  '  Ofi'slie  goes.'  or  some  such  food 
of  love,  llillo  !  All  hands  on  deck  ! 
Come,  Mrs.  John,  you  and  I  will 
open  the  ball.  Change  sides  and 
back  again,  down  the  middle  and 
overboard.  Strike  up,  fiddler,  and 
stick  your  stern  against  the  rudder, 
and  steer  like  Arion  amongst  the 
dolphins  !" 

Cynion's  Cremona,  which  he  had 
brought  down  from  London  on  pur- 
pose to  fiddle  away  the  heart  of  Bar- 
bara, had  really  been  smuggled  on 
board,    and,   as   resistance   to    bully 

D was   out  of  the   question,  he 

was  even  constrained  to  commence 
operation,  though  with  a  face  most 
terribly  out  of  tune.  Off  went  the 
Colossus  with  the  struggling  Mrs. 
John,  who  declared  in  vain  that  we 
should  all  go  to  the  bottom. — "Ho, 
ho  !"  he  cried,  "  Pll  show  you  hovy 
to  dance,  if  the  planks  hold  togeth- 
er !  Right  and  leit,  poussette,  begin 
at  top,  and  scrape  away,  Cremona  !" 
Then  followed  Barbara  and  myself, 
and  then  another  couple,  and  then 
another  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
bustle,  the  King  made  a  tack  and 
passed  back  under  the  shores  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  whilst  we  were  run- 
ning hard  upon  Hurst  Castle. 

"  Hillo  ho  !  Hark  back  !  The 
King  has  given  us  the  double.  Rea- 
dy about!  Helm's  a-lee!  All  Arion's 
fault  !  Over  with  him  !  Chuck  him 
to  the  dolphins  !" 

"  Oh,  Cynion,  how  could  you  be 
so  careless  !"  quoth  one. 

"  How  excessively  stupid  !"  eja- 
culated another. 

"  How  amazingly  awkward  !"  add- 
ed a  third. 

Cymon's  attempts  to  excuse  him- 
self were  all  drowned  in  the  over- 
whelming accusations  ;  and  in  his 
confusion,  as  he  was  putting  the  ves- 
sel about  according  to  the  divers 
directions  of  Mr.  D.  and  three  or 
four  more  of  the  party,  who  kept 
dancing  all  the  time,  he  very  nearly 
swept  every  soul  of  us  overboard 
with  the  boom.  Before  the  scream- 
ing was  over,  his  wS^y  chanced  to  be 
impeded  by  another  yacht,  and,  not 


knowing  exactly  which  end  he  stood 
upon,  he  first  dodged  her  this  way, 
and  then  that,  and  then  ran  clean  on 
board  of  her,  with  asJiock  which  had 
well  nigh  split  us  asunder.  Never 
was  the  cry  of  despairing  mariners 
so  terrific.  The  middle-aged  ladies 
flung  themselves  for  safety  into  the 
arms  of  the  Leviathan  ;  Barbara  al- 
lowed mo  to  press  her  to  my  bosom 
and  swear  I  would  die  with  her;  the 
Captain  and  the  Cornet  seemed  to 
be  employed  in  an  equally  despair- 
ing manner  ;  and  Cymon  tore  his 
hair  and  besought  every  one  in  vain 
to  show  him  which  was  the  way  to 
swim.  Still,  far  above  this  mortal 
conflict  of  sounds  was  heard  the 
shout  of  Mr.  D . 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  thank  God  we  are 
not  born  to  be  hanged  !  I'm  glad  I 
had  no  time  to  prepare  for  death, 
for  I  never  could  have  taken  suffi- 
cient advantage  of  it  to  be  saved. 
Ho  ho  !  if  Cymon  is  not  drowned 
I'll  haunt  him.  What  a  bone  for  th*? 
fish  to  pick  !  Mackerel  will  be  as 
cheap  as  dirt  !" 

When  we  found  that  we  were  not 
actually  sinking,  tranquillity  was  in 
some  measure  restored.  All  the 
damage  we  had  sustained  was  the 
loss  of  the  bowsprit,  which  was  bro- 
ken short  off,  and  hung  dangling  by 
its  rigging  ;  but,  as  without  this  same 
appendage  the  vessel  would  not  aii- 
swer  the  helm,  the  disaster  was  still 

pretty    considerable.       Mr.    D , 

however,  was  as  good  as  a  man-of- 
war's  crew  ;  and  having  found  the 
tool-chest  and  seated  himself  across 
the  stem,  he  set  bravely  to  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  poor  Cymon, 
who  was  assured  by  every  body  that 
he  ought  to  help  because  it  was  en- 
tirely his  fault. 

"His  fault  !  Ay,  to  be  sure  it  was 
— Jonas  himself  !  The  sledge-ham- 
mer, Jonas,  and  another  ten-penny 
nail— Ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  !  there  it  is  ! 
nothing  like  a  heavy  arm  to  drive  a 


'  You  gentlemen   of  England,   who   dwell  at 
home  at  ease,' — 

The  saw,  Jonas,  the  saw  ! — 
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'  How  little  do  you  think  upon  the  dangers  of 
the  seas.' 

There  she  is — there's  my  bill  of  a 
woodcock,  ready  to  pick  the  King''s 
eye  out,  if  we  could  only  see  him. 
Jonas,  you  have  lost  us  two  hours 
good,  so  you  must  just  stand  here 
and  fiddle  for  the  Jetty  lights," 

At   the    earnest  entreaty    of   the 

ladies,  Mr.  D then  resumed  the 

helm,  and  we  continued  our  voyage 
with  pretty  fair  hopes  of  arriving  at 
home  somewhere  about  midnight. 

"  Barbara,"  said  I,  "  are  you  fa- 
tigued ?" 

"  No  !"  she  replied  in  the  same 
under-tone — but  oh,  how  sweet  ! 

"  And  have  you  enjoyed  the 
day  ?" 

"  Oh,  so  much  !" 

"  And  what  have  you  found  so 
enjoyable  in  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  !" 

"  Was  it  the  sea  ?" 

«  No !" 

«  The  sights  ?" 

«  No  !" 

"  Was  it  your  cousin  Cymon's 
company  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !" 

"  Was  it — was  it  any  one's  else  in 
particular  ?" 

Barbara  made  no  reply. 

"  Will  you  not  answer  me  ?  Bar- 
bara, I  am  going  abroad  to-morrow 
to  stay  three  years." 

"  No  /"  she  said  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  a  touch  of  her  hand 
which  gave  me  a  spasm  of  real  pity 
for  poor  Cymon.  What  exquisite 
accompaniments  to  such  a  murmur- 
ing as  this  would  have  been  the  star- 
lighted  midnight,  the  sweep  of  the 
winds  which  blew  my  boat-cloak 
around  such  a  pair  of  shoulders,  the 
sparkling  of  the  spray  which  seemed 
to  cast  a  protecting  halo  over  our 
prow  ! — what  exquisite  accompani- 
ments would  they  have  proved,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  ungrateful  repin- 
ing of  Mrs.  John  and  Mrs.  Thomas, 
who  had  no  sooner  been  relieved 
from  staring  in  the  face  of  death, 
than  they  began  their  lamentations 
for  not  having  ogled  his  Majesty. 
Then  there  was  the  Polyphemus  fig- 
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ure  of  my  friend  D ,  who  bellow- 
ed his  ballads  like  the  Bull  of  Ba- 
slian  !  As  for  the  degraded  Cymon, 
he  sat  brooding  over  his  grievances 
quiet  enough  at  last,  forming  deter- 
minations never  again  to  venture  his 
person  and  reputation  upon  the 
stormy  ocean.  The  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers too  were  as  tranquil  as  could 
be  desired,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
necessary  to  supervise  their  occupa- 
tions.    But  oh  ! 

"  Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  Heaven,'' 

why  cannot  love  have  a  pinnace 
with  no  sailors  but  yourselves  ? 

"Hillo!"  cried  he  of  Bashan, 
"  what  news  a-head,  Jonas  ?" 

"  I  think  I  see  the  Jetty  lights." 

"  Well  said,  Jonas  :  you'll  be  good 
for  something  after  all.  Starboard 
or  larboard,  Jonas  ?  To  the  right  or 
left .?" 

"  To  the  right — a  little  more — 
more  still." 

Cymon  was  really  beginning  to 
get  some  credit  for  seeing  what  no- 
body else  could  ;  but  his  reputation 
was  doomed  to  be  cut  off  in  the  bud, 
for,  instead  of  having  seen  the  Jetty 
lights,  he  had  all  along  been  bending 
his  optics  upon  a  cottage  window  two 
miles  short  of  them  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  praises,  we  dashed,  like 
a  benighted  sword-fish,  into  a  hard- 
hearted mud  bank. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !"  shouted  Polyphe- 
mus, "  if  you  are  not  Jonas  now,  I 
am  no  whale,  that's  all  !" 

"  A  rock,  a  rock  !"  screamed  all 
who  were  not  occupied  with  softer 
cogitations. 

"  No,  Mrs.  John  ;  no,  ho  ho  ! 
worse  than  that !  we  are  on  the  mud  ; 
and  once  get  me  on  the  mud 
and  I'll  defy  the  devil  to  get  me  off 
again.  Give  me  sea-room — only 
float  me,  and  all  well  and  good  ;  but 
here  I  am  like  a  stranded  Leviathan, 
and  push  me  off  who  can.  Noah's 
ark  was  never  more  firmly  fixed 
upon  Mont  Blanc,  or  Primrose  Hill, 
or  where  the  deuce  was  it?  Never- 
theless we'll  try.  The  boat-hook, 
Jonas — the  boat-hook  !  Oh  for  a  ca- 
dar  of  Lebanon  !" 
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Alas  !  he  pushed  and  strained  till    keep  house — never  desert  the  good 
he  almost  spitted   himself  upon  the    ship  in  distress  ;  besides,  I   should 


pole,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

*•  Firnj  as  VViiids!;r  Castle!  you'll 
never  move  whilst  I  am  on  board. 
If  I  was  uui,  iuilced,  you  would  bob 
up  like  a  cork  ;  but  then  wlint  would 
become  of  you  without  me  ?  I'll  put 
myself  in  t'tillier  scale,  and  see  what 
that  will  do." 

With  that  he  plunged  over  the 
stern  into  the  boat,  and  began  pulling 
away  till  the  oars  cracked  again. 

"  Push  away  at  the  bow,  my  boys, 
and  I'll  tow  you  out  backwards  for- 
wards. Lord,  Lord!  if  I  could  only 
be  in  both  places  at  once,  I'd  make 
her  slip  out  like  a  mud  eel.  Piigh  ! 
it's  of  no  use  !  The  wind  is  blowing 
us  in   harder   than  ever,  and  the  sea 


sink  you,  as  sure  as  lead. 

Theti  there  was  another  cry  set 
up—"  Barbara  I  Where  is  Barba- 
ra ?» 

"  God  bless  you,  sweet  Barbara  I" 
I  whispered  :  "  I  did  not  know  what 
they  were  about.'' 

"  You  come  with  us  ?" 

"  Desert    my   friend    in    distress, 


Barbr 


Impossible !" 


"  Merciful  Heavens  !" 

"  Bless  you,  sweet  Barbara  !  Now 
this  step — now  that — now  jump — 
'  Ministers  of  grace  !'  what  propor- 
tions !" 

Cor)sidering  that  the  rowers  had 
never  handled  an  oar  before,  and 
that    Cymon    was   something    worse 


is  gett  iig  up,  and  she  wili  be  knock-    than  nothing,    they   went   off  pretty 
ed    to   pioces,    and    Mrs.    John    and     dexterously,  and  we    had    not    much 


Mrs.  Thomas  will  never  see  the 
King  until  it  pleases  Heaven  to  call 
him  unto  all  those  who  have  travelled 
by  land  or  by  sea.  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  to 
prayers,  to  prayers,  for  it  is  all  over 
with  you,  unless  you  take  to  the 
boHt,  or  make  a  raft  of  my  back." 


fear  for  their  safe  passage  home. 
When  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight, 
we  began  to  consider  what  was  best 
to  be  done. 

"  What  a  jolly  day  !"  said  my 
companion,  letting  down  the  main- 
sail,— "  never  had   such   fun    in   my 


It  was,  indeed,  high    time  to  take    life  ;   but  why  did  you  not  keep  Bar- 


his  advice,  fur  the  sea  became  whiter 
and  whiter,  and  broke  violeiiily  over 

us.     Mr.  D ran   up   a   rope   as 

uimblv  as  a  Brobdignag  spider. 

«  Ho  ho  !    Here's  a  squalling  !   To 
the  boat,  to  the  boat  ! 
*  Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer  !' 

Ho,  ho,  ho  I  There's  Jonas  in  first 
— he'll  not  be  drowned  if  he  can 
help  it.  Now,  Jonas,  catch  aunt 
Ji'hn,  f;r  here  she  comes,  cackling 
like  a  basket  of  cocks  and  hens — 
Well  stowed,  Mrs.  John — Now,  Mrs. 
Thomas — there  you  go — Now  anoth- 
er— and  another, — Jump  in,  gentle- 
men all,  and  take  the  oars  ;  Jonas 
will'steer  you — he's  a  hand  at  that." 

"  Mr.    D !     Mr.    D !" 

shrieked  the  ladies,  "  you  will  not 
leave  us  to  the  mercy  of  the  ele- 
ments ?  You  will  not  stay  be- 
hind ?" 

"  You  have  got  Jonas   with  you, 


bara   on   board  ?  Whew  : 
sea    for  you  !      The   tide 


there's  a 
is  coming 
in — let  us  heave  out  the  anchor,  to 
prevent  her  from  drifting  farther  in, 
and  then,  if  we  are  not  knocked  to 
pieces  first,  we  may  be  afloat  by  the 
time  we  have  done  supper.  Here 
she  goes — splash  !  Now  come  and 
grope  for  the  tinder-box,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  Providence." 

There  was  nothing  better  to  be 
done,  and  so  to  the  cabin  we  de- 
scended, and  struck  a  light. 

"  Ho  ho  !  what  land-lubbers  we 
were  not  to  make  Jonas  put  the 
dishes  away  !  That  crack  against 
t'other  boat  has  capsized  every  thing. 
Just  grope  about,  and  see  if  you  can 
find  the  lobster  under  the  table. 
The  wine  is  safe,  that's  one  com- 
fort ;  and  here's  a  goose,  that's 
another.  Now,  draw  your  chair, 
and  hold  your  plate." 

In  spile  of  the  sentimentals,    the 


and  he  is   a   host  in   himself.     Pull    sight  of  ray  friend  pulling  away  tooth 
away  my  hearties  ;    I  must  stay  and    and  nail  at  the  goose's  leg  inspired 
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me  with  a  kindred  appetite,  and, 
after  the  first  bottle,  we  cared  as 
much  for  Neptune  as  we  did  for 
sulky  Cynion.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  bottle,  and  when  bully  D. 
had  finished  sucking  the  last  claw  of 
the  lobster,  we  fell  the  sea  dashing 
less  violently. 

"  Slack  water,"  said  he,  "  but  still 
hard  and  fast." 

We  went  above  to  make  fresh  ef- 
forts, but  to  no  purpose. 

"  Here  we  are  then,  till  morning. 
What  signifies  ?  Better  lying  in  tlie 
cabin  than  in  the  watch-house,  and 
some  of  us  have  done  that  ere  now. 
The  wind  is  just  going  down,  too — 
only  just  enough  to  lull  us  to  sleep 
and  keep  us  cool — I'm  for  turning 
in." 

There  was  no  alternative  ;  so, 
having  gathered  together  all  the 
cloaks  and  shawls  which  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  hasty  disenibiirk- 
nient,  we  bade  adieu  to  upper  air,  and 
set  about  making  our  beds.  The 
Bull  of  Bashan  had  done  the  most 
labour,  and  therefore  I  gave  him  the 
most  litter;  taking  care,  however,  to 
preserve  to  myself  the  shawl  of  Bar- 
bara. 

"  Ho  ho  !  That's  right  !  make  my 
bed  to  the  leeward,  for,  if  I  were  to 
roll  over  you,  you  W()uld  find  me 
worse  than  a  waggon-wheel — you'd 
only  be  fit  to  be  s:uck  on  paper,  and 
be  kept  in  a  portfolio  of  dried  dande- 
lions !  Ugh  !"  he  continued,  deposit- 
ing his  vast  personal  property,  "  I 
shall  sleep  like  a  hunted  hippopota- 
mus." 

And  verily  he  kept  his  word,  for 
the  slumber  of  Boreas  himself  could 
not  have  been  more  sonorous  ;  nev- 
ertheless, I  do  not  accuse  him  of 
keeping  me  awake,  for  ihiit  was  the 
fault  of  Barbara.  I  placed  her 
shawl  next  to  my  bosom,  and  made 
love  to  it  for  a  whole  delicious  hour 
before  I  could  drop  off;  and  then — 
alas,  that  dreams  are  not  realities  ! 

At  about  six  o'clock  of  one  of  the 
finest  morning's  that  ever  shone  upon 
mortal  disappointment,  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  splash  in  the  water,  just 
as  if  a  Titan  had  swooped  down  from 


the  highest  Heaven.  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  dead  silence,  and  then  a 
loud  snort.  "  Ho  ho  !"  cried  a 
jolly  voice,  "  this  is  delightful  !  this 
would  cool  a  saliimander  !" 

I  ran  up  on  deck,  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

"  Ho  ho  !"  repeated  D ,  who 

was  evohiting  in  the  water,  "  which 
am  I  most  like,  a  whale  or  a  walrus  ? 
Jump  down  upon  my  shoulders — you 
shall  be  captain  and  I  will  be  ship, 
and  we'll  be  at  home  in  no  time;  — 
or,  if  you  like.  Til  give  you  an  airing 
to  the  Needles  and  back,  or  to  St. 
Helen's,  or  to  Havre  de  Grace. 
Puff!  puff!  Don't  you  see,  I  go  by 
steam  1  Ho  ho  !  you  are  airaid  ! 
Wei!  then,  I'll  plumb  the  depth,  and 
see  what  chance  we  have  of  getting 
the  craft  off.  Just  look  now,  and 
see  what  a  whirlpool  I  shall  make  as 
I  go  down.  First,  you  know,  we 
tread  water,  and  roll  this  way  and 
that  way,  like  the  buoy  at  Spithead, 
and  then  we  shut  up  our  fins  so,  and 
then — Lord  deliver  us  from  sticking 
in  the  mud  ! — down  we  go." 

He  went  down  like  a  huge  diving- 
bell — the  vortex  closed  over  him,  the 
waves  subsided,  the  air-bubbles  had 
all  burst, 

*•  But  where  was  County  Guy  1" 

I  continued  watching  the  place  in  the 
utmost  anxiety,  but  hf  did  not  rise. 
"  Good  God  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  what 
has  become  of  him  ?"  when,  to  my 
heart's  content,  I  heard  his  jovial 
shout  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  vessel. 

•'  Tiiere's  a  dive  for  you  !  Deep 
as  the  Bay  of  Biscay  !  Lend  a  hand 
here  to  help  me  up.  We'll  have  her 
oft'  in  no  time — only  hangs  by  the 
rudder.  Hand  n)e  my  shirt — no, 
that's  the  mainsail.      Ho  ho  !" 

Having  peifnrmed  his  loi  ei,  he 
set  about  acting  upon  his  suhnrririne 
discoveries,  by  pushing  the  bow  out 
towards  the  deep  water,  wh  ch  we 
had  before  been  prevtMited  from  do- 
ing by  the  wind.  This  loosened  her 
astern,  where  my  friend,  invigorated 
by  his  swim  to  the  Sircng.h  of  a 
mammoth,  gave  her  but  a  single  push, 
and  off  she  glided. 
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"Hurrah!  we're  afloat  1  and  here 
comes  a  breeze  just  in  time.  Up 
mainsail — yeo,  yeo  ! — set  tlie  jib — 
ho  ho  !  worth  a  hundred  of  Cynion 
White-foal  her  !" 

And  we  really  got  under  weigh 
once  more.  As  we  neared  the  Jetty 
we  perceived  all  our  party,  and  a 
great  many  others,  anxiously  looking 
out  for  us,  Cymon  having  given  it  as 
his  firm  opinion  that  we  were  drown- 
ed, and  the  married  ladies  having 
averred  that  we  had  nobody  to  blame 
but  ourselves.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, agreed  with  Barbara,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  admirable  than 
the  intrepidity  wiih  which  Mr. 
D had  braved  the  elements  rath- 
er than  sink  their  boat,  and  nothing 
more  noble  than  the  fearless  devo- 
tion with  which  I  had  remained  to 
share  the  danger  of  my  friend. 
Amidst  the  reiterated  expression  of 
these  flattering  sentiments  we   made 


our  triumphant  landing,  receiving  all 
the  distinguished  appellations  from 
Pylades  and  Orestes  down  to  Valen- 
tine and  Orson.  Mrs.  John,  who, 
notwithstanding  her  chagrin  at  hav- 
ing missed  the  King,  had  still  a  sort 
of  woman's  love  for  a  hero,  hung 
proudly  upon  the  arm  which  had 
wrought  such  wonders  ;  Barbara 
blushed  and  smiled,  as  though  she 
were  quite  contented  to  lean  upon 
mine.  The  procession  was  closed 
by  Cymon,  who  offered  his  services 
to  a  less  distinguished  beauty,  man- 
fully assuring  her  that  he  had  given 
up  his  ungrateful  cousin  for  ever  and 
a  day. 

"  Ho,    ho,    ho  !  '     finished     Mr. 

D ,  "  to  breakfast — to  breakfast ! 

Well  done,  Damon  and  Pythias  ! 
Well  done,  Gog  and  Magog!  Our 
names  are  up  !  we  shall  both  marry 
fortunes,  and  then  I'll  build  a  three- 
decker." 


THE  DRAMA. 


HATMARKET. 

AVERY  successful  melo-drama 
entitled  The  Goldsmith,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Miss  Lou- 
isa Holcroft,  a  daughter-in-law  of 
Kenny's,  has  been  brought  forward. 
The  incidents  are  marked  by  an  in- 
tense interest,  and  the  language  of 
the  production  is  far  above  that  ob- 
streperous kind  too  frequently  adopt- 
ed in  melo-drame.  Cardillac,  the 
goldsmith,  though  possessed  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  is  in  the  constant 
practice  of  murdering  his  victims, 
most  frequently  his  own  customers. 
He  has  an  amiable  daughter,  Isabel- 
la, who  is  in  love  with  Oliver,  the 
assistant  of  Cardillac.  Oliver,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  piece  detects  the 
horrid  practice  of  the  goldsmith,  but 
cannot  urge  himself  to  betray  the 
murderer,  he  being  the  father  oi  Isa- 
bella. Oliver  still  continues  to  watch 
the  practice  of  Cardillac,  and  inter- 
cepts him  just  as  he  has  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  Count  Rosenberg  ;  the 
goldsmith,  mortally  wounded,  flees, 


leaving  his  cloak  and  dagger  at  the 
feet  of  Oliver,  who  is  arraigned  of 
the  attempt  at  murder,  but  who  re- 
fuses to  save  himself  by  the  betrayal 
of  Cardillac.  While  the  examina- 
tion, which  takes  place  in  the  gold- 
smith's house,  is  proceeding,  Cardil- 
lac rushes  in,  confesses  his  crimes, 
asserts  the  innocence  of  Oliver,  and 
dies.  Cooper  played  Cardillac  with 
surprising  energy,  aad  Vining  threw 
more  spirit  into  Oliver  than  we  ever 
before  witnessed  in  any  of  his  at- 
tempts. Miss  P.  Glover  played  Isa- 
bella interestingly,  and  Mrs.  Humby 
was  very  tolerable  as  a  comic  wait- 
ing-maid. The  piece  was  received 
with  every  testimonial  of  general 
satisfaction. 

ENGLISH  OPERA-HOUSE. 

After  much  preparation  the  opera 
of  The  Freebooters  has  been  pro- 
duced. The  piece  had  already  ex- 
cited great  interest  in  Germany,  and 
assuredly  merited  all  the  applause  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  musicis  by  Paer, 
and  is  distinguished  by  great  powers  of 
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!    energy  and  wildness  conjoined  to  the 

{    soft  and  the  pathetic.     The  compos- 

I    er  has  none  of  the  vivid  ebullitions  of 

I    Weber  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  beautiful 

,    regularity  is  evident    throughout   the 

music,  and  if  we  are  not  at  intervals 

greatly  excited,  we  never  for  a  mo- 

\    nient  lose  our  admiration  of  the  com- 

])oser.     The  plot  of  The  Freebooters 

may  be  very  briefly  related. 

Among  the  many  family  feuds 
wiiich  distracted  Italy,  was  that  of 
Oberto  del  Ardeng/ielli,  and  the 
house  of  Ligozzi.  Oberto  has  been 
compelled  to  quit  Florence,  and  ral- 
lying around  him  the  remnants  of  his 
house,  with  other  additions  of  roving 
followers,  he  finds  himself  the  cap- 
tain of  a  gang  of  freebooters.  The 
piece  opens  shortly  after  the  capture 
of  Isabella  del  Ligozzi,  to  whom 
Oberto  subsequently  offers  freedom  ; 
the    offer   is,  however,   rejected    by 


Isabella,  her  husband,  Edoardo  del 
Ligozzi,  having  found  means  to  gain 
access  to  her  under  the  disguise  of  a 
shepherd.  Isabella  ni\d  her  husband 
ultimately  determine  to  escape  ;  they 
are,  however,  followed,  and  recap- 
tured by  the  gang,  when  Edoardo 
disdaining  further  concealment,  con- 
fesses himself  to  be  the  hereditary 
foe  of  Oberto.  Nothing  but  instant 
immolation  is  expected  by  Edoardo, 
when  the  captain  of  the  freebooters 
takes  a  magnanimous  revenge,  and 
gives  his  enemy  leave  to  depart.  Af- 
ter some  further  dialogue  Oberto  dis 
covers  Isabella  to  be  his  daughter, 
left  by  him  in  her  infancy  at  Flo 
rence  ;  Edoardo  receives  the  bless 
ing  of  Oberto,  and  the  piece  con 
eludes.  The  latter  incident  of  the 
discovery  o(  Isabella  is  by  no  means 
dexterously  imagined. 


NOVEL  WRITERS  AND  NOVEL  READERS. 


A  UTO-BIOGRAPHY  of  men, 
-^^  who  held  no  distinguished  rank- 
in  the  political  world,  is  often  very 
pleasant  reading  ;  especially  where 
the  writer  has  a  strong  tincture  of 
vanity,  and  is  obviously  blind  to  his 
own  character  ;  for,  if  he  does  not 
know  it  himself,  he  is  sure  to  let  his 
readers  know  it  ;  if  he  does  not  see 
the  dark  spots,  he  will  not  endeavour 
to  conceal  them  ;  and,  if  he  thinks 
them  bright  ones,  he  will  blazon 
them.  But  novel-writing,  when  well 
done,  is,  after  all,  the  best  species  of 
writing  ;  for,  if  what  all  the  world 
says,  is  true  ;  what  all  the  world 
reads,  must  be  good.  A  novel-wri- 
ter, of  any  talents,  will  draw  his  por- 
traits from  the  life— will  catch  at 
every  striking  feature,  and  generally 
paint  man  as  he  is  ;  and  there  is  this 
difference  between  actual  histories 
and  works  of  imagination,  that  the 
former  are  fur  the  most  part  true 
in  letter,  but  false  in  spirit  ;  and  the 
latter,  false  in  letter,  and  true  in  spi- 
rit :  the  one  is  correct  in  names, 
dates,  and  places,  but  out  of  truth  in 


every  thing  else  :  the  other  is  not 
correct  in  names,  dates,  and  places, 
but  perfectly  true  in  every  other 
point. 

The  worst  part  of  a  novel  is  the 
hero  or  heroine  :  these  are  too  fre- 
quently fabrications  from  the  author's 
fancy,  instead  of  portraits  from  na- 
ture ;  or,  if  taken  from  life,  they  are 
tortured  into  a  perfection  that  life 
never  knew.  This  is  too  much  the 
case  with  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw," 
and  ten  thousand  others.  Ladies 
are  not  good  hands  in  painting  he- 
roes, nor  gentlemen  always  equal  to 
the  portraying  of  heroines.  The 
author  of  Werter  knew  that,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  disfigure  his 
wicked  and  interesting  work  with  an 
artificial  Charlotte:  he  leaves  her  to 
the  reader's  own  fiincy,  who  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  fancy  himself  Wer- 
ter, and  his  own  imagination  will 
paint  Charlotte. 

When  the  hero  is  made  the  vehi- 
cle of  one  moral  lesson,  as  Vivian, 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Tales  of 
Fashionable    Life,"  then  there  is  no 
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need  of  artificial  ornament  ;  and 
when  there  is  no  intention  of  pre- 
senting an  unmixed  character  of 
evil,  nothing  remains  but  to  draw 
from  life,  and  the  work  is  perfect. 
One  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  failings  is 
of  great  service  to  her,  in  this  kind 
of  painting  :  she  wants  what  some 
persons  call  feeling,  that  is  to  say, 
she  does  not  believe  in  tlie  omnipo- 
tence of  love,  and  therefore  would 
never  have  written  such  a  book  as 
the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter  ;"  and  if 
she  had  possessed  the  same  mate- 
rials, she  would  have  produced  a 
very  diflerent  work — not  so  full  of 
genius,  perliaps,  but  an  interesting 
and  instructive  tale. 

Novels  are  productions  more  easi- 
ly criticised  than  any  others  :  every 
one  may  judge  for  himself  of  the 
truth  or  probability  of  the  events, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  features  of 
character.  It  is  impossible  almost 
to  deceive  a  reader — to  palm  upon 
him  fiction  for  truth  ;  for  the  truth  is 
felt,  if  it  be  there,  and  the  falsehood 
is  palpable  and  revolting.  There  is 
also  an  extensive  light  of  informa- 
tion in  them.  They  do  not  merely 
give  one  scene,  or  character,  or  class 
of  characters ;  but  their  principles 
are  generally  applicable  to  a  very 
wide  extent — they  exercise  the  mind 
to  a  habit  of  observation,  and  so  far 
from  giving  false  views  of  life,  they 
more  frequently  direct  us  to  its  true 
-estimate.  To  be  sure,  there  is  some- 
times a   degree   of  improbability  in 


some  of  the  incidents,  which  is  most- 
ly forgiven,  if  the  whole  mass  be,  in 
the  main,  true  and  accurate.  There 
are  certain  standard  incidents,  which 
are  common  property — such  as  the 
discovery  of  relationships — the 
change  of  children — and  liberal 
aunts,  who  make  nothing  of  present- 
ing a  young  married  couple  with 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  on 
their  wedding  day  ;  but,  if  any 
young  lady  or  gentleman  is  silly 
enough  to  marry,  without  the  means 
of  support,  because  they  have  read 
such  things  in  novels,  and  have  also 
read  of  rich  uncles  all  of  a  sudden 
returning  from  the  East  or  West  In- 
dies, to  shower  gold  and  pearls  on 
all  their  relations,  all  that  must  be 
said  for  them  is,  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  sense  to  read  "  iEsop's 
Fables,"  and  they  might  as  easily  be 
misled  into  the  imagination  that 
brutes  could  talk.  It  is  a  very  weak 
charge  against  novels,  that  they  pre- 
sent false  views  of  life  ;  for,  when 
they  do,  none  but  silly  people  read 
them  ;  and  they  are  just  as  wise 
after,  as  they  were  before. 

If  there  be  any  evil  in  novels  at 
all,  it  is  when  they  take  people  from 
their  business — when  they  occupy  a 
mother's  time  to  the  neglect  of  her 
children — when  they  lead  idle  boys 
to  neglect  their  lessons,  and  when 
they  lead  idle  gentlefolks  to  fancy 
themselves  employed,  when  they  are 
only  killing  time. 


VARIETIES. 


CREDULITY. 

rilHE  wonderful  miracles  wrought 
-*-  by  Bridget  Bostock,  of  Chesh- 
ire, who  healed  all  diseases  by 
prayer,  faith,  and  an  embrocation  of 
fasting  spittle,  induced  multitudes  to 
resort  to  her  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  kept  her  salival  glands 
in  full  employ.  Sir  John  Pryce, 
with  a  high  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
wrote  to  this  woman  to  make  him  a 
visit  at  Newton  Hall,  in  order  to  re- 


store to  him  his  third,  a  favourite, 
wife.  His  letter  will  best  tell  the 
foundation  on  which  he  built  his 
strange  hope,  and  very  uncommon 
request. 

To  Mrs.  Bridget  Bostock. 
Madam — Having  received  inform- 
ation, by  repeated  advices,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  that  you  have  of  late 
performed  many  wonderful  cures, 
even  where  the  best  physicians  have 
failed  ;  and  that  the  means  used  ap- 
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i   pear  to  be  very  inadequate  to  the 
i    effect  produced  ;   I  cannot  but  look 
j    upon  you  as  an  extraordinary   and 
I    biglily  favoured    person.     And  why 
(    may    not   the    same    most    merciful 
I    God,   who    enables  you    to    restore 
I    sight    to   the    blind,  hearing    to    the 
I    deaf,  and  strength  to  the  lame,  also 
I    enable  you  to  raise  the  dead  to  life  ? 
!    Now,  having  lately  lost  a  wife,  whom 
I    I  most   tenderly  loved,  my  children 
I    a   most   excellent   step-mother,  and 
!    our  acquaintances  a  most  dear  and 
I    valuable  friend,  you  will  lay  us   all 
under  the  highest  obligations  ;  and  I 
earnestly  entreat  you,  for  God  Al- 
mighty's sake,  that  you  will  put  up 
your    petitions    to    the    Throne    of 
Grace   on  our   behalf,  that   the   de- 
ceased  may   be  restored  to  us,  and 
the    late    dame    Eleanor    Pryce    be 
raised  from  the   dead.     If  your  per- 
sonal attendance  appears    to  you  to 
be  necessary,  I  will  send  ray  coach 
and  six,  with  proper  servants  to  wait 
on  you  hither,  whenever  you  please 
to  appoint.    Recompense  of  any  kind 
that    you    may    please   to    propose 
would  be  made  with  the  utmost  gra- 
titude ;   but  I  wish  the  bare  mention 
of  it  is   not   offensive  to  both  God 
and  you. 

I  am,  madam. 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very  much 

afflicted,  humble  servant, 

John  Prvce. 

ramsden  the  optician. 
It  was  his  custom  to  retire  in  the 
evening  to  what  he  considered  the 
most  comfortable  corner  in  the 
house,  and  take  his  seat  close  to  the 
kitchen  fireside,  in  order  to  draw  some 
plan  for  the  forming  a  new  instru- 
ment, or  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  one  ahead}'  nmde.  There, 
with  his  drawing  implements  on  the 
table  before  him,  a  cat  sitting  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  certain  portion  of 
bread,  butter,  and  a  small  mug  of 
porter  placed  on  the  other  side, 
while  four  or  five  apprentices  com- 
monly made  up  the  circle,  he  amus- 
ed himself  with  either  whistling  the 
favourite  air,  or  sometimes  singing 
the  old  ballad  of 


"  If  she  is  not  so  true  to  me, 
What  care  I  to  whom  she  be  1 
What  care  I,  what  care  I,  to  whom  she  be  1" 

and  appeared,  in  this  domestic  group, 
contentedly  happy.  When  he  occa- 
sionally sent  for  a  workman,  to  give 
him  necessary  directions  concerning 
what  he  wished  to  have  done,  he 
first  showed  the  recent  finished  plan, 
then  explained  the  different  parts  of 
it,  and  generally  concluded  by  say- 
ing, with  the  greatest  good  humour, 
"  Now  see,  man,  let  us  try  to  find 
fault  with  it  ;"  and  thus,  by  put- 
ting two  heads  together,  to  scrutinize 
his  own  performance,  some  alteration 
was  probably  made  for  the  better. 
But,  whatever  expense  an  instrument 
had  cost  in  forming,  if  it  did  not  ful- 
ly answer  the  intended  design,  he 
would  immediately  say,  after  a  little 
examination  of  the  work,  "  Bobs, 
man  !  this  won't  do,  we  must  have 
at  it  again  ;"  and  then  the  whole  of 
that  was  put  aside,  and  a  new  instru- 
ment begun.  By  means  of  such  per- 
severance, he  succeeded  in  bringing 
various  mathematical,  philosophical, 
and  astronomical  instruments  to  per- 
fection. The  large  theodolite  for 
terrestrial  measurements,  and  the 
equal  altitude  instrument  for  astrono- 
my, will  always  be  monuments  of  his 
fertile,  penetrating,  arduous,  superior 
genius  !  There  cannot  be  a  lover 
(especially  of  this  more  difficult  part) 
of  philosophy,  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe,  but  must  admire  the  abilities, 
and  respect  the  memory,  of  Jesse 
Ramsden. 


SALKS  OF  SEATS    IN  PARLIAMENT, 

In  the  year  1743,  which  from  the 
selfish  practice  of  relying  wholly  on 
loans,  did  not  much  retard  the  imme- 
diate advance  of  the  country,  and  still 
more  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
f)elle,  a  striking  increase  of  wealth 
became  perceptible.  This  was  shown 
in  one  circumstance  directly  affect- 
ing the  character  of  the  constitution. 
The  smaller  boroughs,  which  had 
been  from  the  earliest  time  under 
the  command  of  neighbouring  peers 
and  gentlemen,  or  sometimes  of  the 
crown,  were  attempted  by  rich  capi- 
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talists,  with  no  other  connexion  or 
recommendation  than  one  which  is 
generally  sufficient.  This  appears 
to  have  been  first  observed  in  the 
general  elections  of  1747  and  1754  ; 
though  the  prevalence  of  bribery  in  a 
less  degree  is  attested  by  the  statute- 
book,  and  the  journals  of  parliament 
from  the  Revolution,  it  seemed  not 
to  have  broken  down  all  flood-gates 
till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  or  rather  perhaps  the  first  part 
of  the  next.  The  sales  at  least  of 
seats  in  parliament,  like  any  other 
transferable  property,  is  never  men- 
tioned in  any  book  that  I  remember 
to  have  seen  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1760.  We  may  dispense,  therefore, 
with  the  inquiry  in  what  manner  this 
extraordinary  traffic  has  efTecled  the 
constitution,  observing  only  that  its 
influence  must  have  tended  to  coun- 
teract that  of  the  territorial  aristoc- 
racy, which  is  still  sufficiently  predo- 
minant. The  country  gentlemen, 
who  claimed  to  themselves  a  charac- 
ter of  more  independence  and  patri- 
otism than  could  be  found  in  any  oth- 
er class,  had  long  endeavoured  to 
protect  their  ascendancy  by  exclud- 
ing the  rest  of  the  community  from 
parliament.  This  was  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  which,  after  having  re- 
peatedly attempted,  passed  into  a  law 
during  the  long  administration  of 
Anne,  requiring  every  member  of 
the  Commons,  except  those  for  the 
universities,  to  possess,  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  his  seat,  a  landed  estate, 
above  all  incumbrance,  of  300Z.  a 
year.  By  a  later  act  of  George  II. 
with  which  it  was  thought  expedient 
by  the  government  of  the  day  to  gra- 
tify the  landed  interest,  this  proper- 
ty must  be  stated  on  oath  by  every 
member  on  taking  his  seat,  and  if 
required,  at  his  election.  The  law 
is,  however,  notoriously  evaded  ;  and 
though  much  might  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  rendering  a  competent  in- 
come the  condition  of  eligibility,  few 
would  be  found  at  present  to  main- 
tain that  the  freehold  qualification 
is  not  required,  both  unconstitution- 
ally, according  to  the  ancient  theory 
of  representation,  and  absurdly,   ac- 


cording to  the  present  state   of  pro- 
perty in  England. 

Bertrand  de  la  Brocquiere,  in  his 
Travels  to  Jerusalem  in  1432,  says, 
"  In  our  conversations,  I  frequently 
questioned  a  renegado  slave  about 
Mohammed,  and  where  his  body  was 
interred.  He  told  me  it  was  at 
Mecca  ;  that  the  shrine  containing 
the  body  was  in  a  circular  chapel, 
open  at  the  top,  and  that  it  was 
through  this  opening  the  pilgrims 
saw  the  shrine  ;  that  among  them 
were  some,  who,  having  seen  it,  had 
their  eyes  thrust  out,  because  they 
said,  after  what  they  had  just  seen, 
the  world  could  no  longer  offer  them 
any  thing  worth  looking  at.  There 
were  in  fact,  in  this  caravan,  two 
persons,  the  one  of  sixteen  and  the 
other  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
years  old,  who  had  thus  made  them- 
selves blind." 

"  The  advantages  of  inoculation 
were  formerly  calculated  thus: — if 
one  in  seven  die  of  the  smallpox  in 
the  natural  way,  and  one  in  three 
hundred  and  twelve  by  inoculation, 
then,  as  one  million  divided  by  7 
gives  142,857 — one  niillion  divided 
by  312  gives  3,205.  The  lives  saved 
by  inoculation  upon  one  million 
must  be  139,652.  A  most  surprising 
difference  !  but  what  would  these 
calculators  have  said  to  any  one  who 
should  have  suggested  that  the  periovi 
would  arrive,  when  the  chance  of 
having  the  smallpox  should  be  only 
equal  to  the  chance  of  dying  under 
the  improvement  of  inoculation. 
Five  hundred  and  three  deaths  from 
smallpox  being  the  total  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  for  the  year  1826, 
which  on  the  average  was  formerly 
never  less  than  four  thousand." 
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COMMON  SENSE  AND  COMxMON  HONESTY. 

"  Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimus.     Eheu  ! 
Quara  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam." — Horat. 

IF,  at  any  time,  it  is  asserted  that  a  profit  by  its  knowledge,  or  to  in- 
given  act  is  contrary  to  common  quire  into  the  causes  of  the  fact.  Not 
sense,  or  that  common  honesty  re-  but  that  they  lie  near  enough  to  the 
quires  a  given  line  of  conduct  to  be  surface.  Every  falsehood  in  vogue, 
pursued,  we  are  too  apt  to  take  it  for  every  received  prejudice,  is  a  part  of 
granted  that  all  has  been  said  ;  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ; — 
to  set  down  the  unhappy  culprit  for  and  every  act  that  is  neither  penal, 
a  noodle,  (or  as  the  case  may  be,  nor  contrary  to  the  practice  of  "  les 
rogue,)  who  has  the  hardihood   and    gens  comme  il  faut^''   is  a  parcel  of 

common  honesty.  In  other  words, 
common  sense  is  the  sense  of  those 
who  never  inquire ;  and  common 
honesty,  the  honesty  of  which  the 
hangman  is  the  legitimate  parent. 
Neither  the  wisdom,  nor  the  moral 
science  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  simplest  truths; 
and  the  species  are   much   more   in- 


independence  to  act  and  think  in  de- 
fiance of  such  authority.  Upon  what 
foundation  this  is  done,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  explain.  If  by  common  sense 
and  conmion  honesty,  that  degree 
and  kind  of  these  qualities  is  intend- 
ed which  are  common  in  society,  and 
to  be  found  in  nine  out  of  every  ten 
persons    our    "  conversation    copes 

withal,"  they   must  afford  but  feeble    debted  to  their  instincts  and  passions, 

than  to  their  reason  and  principle, 
for  the  little  order  and  regularity 
which  exist  in  theirsocial  intercourse. 
Everything  in  nature  and  in  society 
is  complex.  The  phenomena,  more- 
over, are  incessantly  changing.  How, 
then,  are  such  aggregates  to  be  seiz- 
ed and  comprehended  by  those  whose 
hourly  existence  depends  upon  their 
hourly  industry?  Philosophy,  it  is 
true,  is  constantly  at  work  to  simpli- 
fy the  imbroglio ;  to  unravel  those 
mysteries  which  the  people  want 
taste  and  leisure  to  study  for  them- 
selves, and  to  insense  the  multitude 
(I  like  that  Hibernicism)  on  their 
dearest  interests :  but  then  one  half 
of  her  labours  is  contemptuously  or 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  world,  as 
contrary  to  common  sense, — libelled, 


guarantees  for  the  fitness  of  things 
and  are  assuredly  the  very  last  stand- 
ards by  which  a  "  good  man  and 
true"  would  choose  to  regulate  his 
thoughts  and  actions.  All  this,  per- 
haps, may  appear  sufficiently  com- 
mon-place ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
that  "  there  needs  no  ghost  to  tell 
us"  what  is  before  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind.  But  the  moral  world,  like 
any  other  raree-show,  is  rendered 
considerably  more  intelligible  to  the 
mass  of  mankind  by  the  good  ser- 
vices of  some  one  to  direct  the  eye 
in  its  selection  of  objects;  or,  in 
showman's  parlance,  to  make  folks 
"  see  what  we  shall  see."  All  com- 
mon-place as  this  estimate  of  the 
world's  sense  and  honesty  may  be, 
few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
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calumniated,  fined  and   imprisoned  ; 
and  before  the  other  half  is  ackiiovv- 
ledtjed    and    adopted,    circumstances 
chin^je,  and  the   result    is   no  longer 
applicable  to  public  use.     An  appeal 
to   common   setise    is    therefore    too 
freqiif-nily    an   appeal    to  error   and 
falsehood  ;  or  at  best  to  some  one  of 
tiiose   naked   and    unfrnilful  truisms, 
which,  however  abstractedly  self-evi- 
dent,   are   rarely    applicable   to    the 
complex  contingencies  of  life,  and  to 
the  individual   man.       There    is    no 
proposition    so    absurd,   or    so    mis- 
chievous,  that    it   has   not    at    some 
time   or  other  received  the  sanction 
of  this  very  equiv(ical  authority.     In 
New  Zealand,  common  sense  is  not 
shocked  at   roasting  and  eating  one's 
fellow  creatures ;  nor  is  the  common 
sense   of  the  Hindoos  more  alive  to 
the  horrors  of  a  Suttee.      The  com- 
mon   sense    of  Egypt   once    bowed 
down  in  worship  to   an   onion  ;   and 
thought  itself  as  well  justified  in  per- 
secuting the  opponents   of  that  very 
savoury  idolatry,  as  if  it  had  been  au 
orthodox  inquisitor.       The  worship 
of  the  "  ccBur  sacre'^    is  according  to 
the  common  sense  of  French  ultras  ; 
and  "  Death  to  the  Constitution"   is 
an    undeniable    maxim  of  common 
sense,  in  the  Escurial  and  the  Tuile- 
ries.      That  truth  is  a  libel,  is  a  part 
of  the  common  sense  of  lawyers  ;  and 
to  denounce   a  convicted   felon,  and 
thereby  to  put  the  public  on  its  guard 
against  fraud,  is,  on  the  same  authori- 
ty, adjudged  to  be  more  highly  penal 
than  a  personal   assault.       Indeed   it 
may  generally   be   asserted,  that  no- 
thing is  more  different  from  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  etdightened,  than 
that  which  illumines  the  interior  of  a 
judge's  wig.     The  judicial  condemn- 
ation  of  witches  is  no   longer,   it  is 
true,  common  sense,  or  common  law; 
neither  is  the  cure  of  scrofula  by  the 
royal  touch  esteemed  "  according  to 
Hoyle."       In   general,   whatever   is 
profitable  to  the  kw,  and  injurious  to 
the  many — whatever  it  is  the  interest 
of  any  considerable  body,  corporate, 
or  aggregate,   to  pass  current  in  the 
world,  will  in  the  long  run  be   ac- 
cepted aa  common  sense  verity.    No 


matter  how  absurd  in  argument,  or 
contradictory  to  the  senses,  a  propo- 
sition may  be;  when  once  it  is  hardi- 
ly and  steadily  asserted  for  truth, 
common  sense  acquiesces  with  the 
most  servile  docility  ;  and  philosophy 
may  roar  in  its  ear,  till  it  is  as  hoarse 
as  a  raven,  or  till  it  is  set  in  the 
stocks  as  a  brawler,  without  making 
the  slightest  impression  on  the  world's 
constitutional  credulity.  Of  this,  no 
more  pregnant  example  can  be  af- 
forded, than  in  the  verdicts  of  Eng- 
lish juries  in  libel  cases  ;  which  in 
spite  of  the  known  statute  that  ap- 
points the  jury  to  decide  both  on  the 
fact  and  the  law,  are  so  frequently 
awarded  at  the  bidding  of  the  judge, 
to  the  total  overthrow,  not  only  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  of  all  our 
most  simple  and  elementary  notions 
of  right  and  wrong.  In  such  cases 
we  know  not  which  most  to  admire, 
the  common  sense  of  those  who  sub- 
mit thus  implicitly  to  be  led  by  the 
nose,  to  the  injury  of  their  own  dear- 
est rights — or  that  of  the  public,  who 
tamely  look  on,  and  make  no  eflfort 
to  obtain  a  declaratory  law,  to  teach 
the  lawyers  that  there  is  some  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  falsehood, 
between  censure  and  calumny. 

Common  sense  takes  great  credit 
to  itself  for  what  it  pleases  to  call  the 
universality  of  its  judgments  upon  the 
great  points  of  morals.  It  acknow- 
ledges, I  allow,  the  general  fitness  of 
the  commands  of  the  decalogue  ;  and 
would  knock  its  best  friend  down, 
who  should  presume  direcly  to  ca- 
vil at  them  ;  but  which  of  them  might 
not  be  broken,  and  set  at  nought,  in 
the  habitual  practice  of  life,  without 
inducing  common  sense  to  cut  the  of-, 
fender  ■?  Will  common  sense  banish 
high-born  or  well  endowed  vice  from 
hon-toii  society  1  Will  it  refuse 
to  associate  with  a  thief,  provided  he 
manages  his  fraud  with  common  in- 
genuity 1  Just  as  if  the  law  of  Spar- 
ta prevailed,  and  the  crime  consisted, 
not  in  the  act,  but  in  the  detection. 
Nay,  may  not  a  man  live  in  the  daily 
and  hourly  practice  of  every  sin  that 
is  profitable,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  forfeiting  his  claim  to  common 
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sense  ?      Common  sense  in  England 
is   beginning  to  acknowledge,  as  an 
abstract   verit}',   the   right    of  every 
man    to   worship    God   according   to 
the  dictates   of  his  own  conscience  ; 
yet  this  same  sapient  authority  sees 
nothing    so    exquisitely    absurd     in 
Catholic  exclusion,  or  Dissenting  dis- 
ability ;    and    absolutoly    runs   stark 
staring  mad   at   the  bare  thought  of 
tolerating  an  Unitarian  ;    most  Pro- 
testantly  recalcitrant  against   Popish 
authority  ;   but  most  Catholicali^  ar- 
rogant in  asserting  its  own  infallibili- 
ty.     The    line   of  demarcation  be- 
tween common  sense  and  vulgar   er- 
ror is  almost  too  fine  to  draw.     Eve- 
ry day,  its  wavy   and   discontinuous 
curve  is  changing  ;  and  that  which  is 
self-evident    to-day,    to-morrow    be- 
comes demonstrably  false.    For  com- 
mon sense  "  is   ever   in   extremes." 
So  frightened  is  she  at  the  detection 
of  her  own  mistakes,  that  no  sooner 
does  she  get  a  glance  at  Scylla,  than 
pop  she  souses,  head  over  heels,  into 
the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis.     At  the 
moment   in   which   I   write,  she  has 
just  made  one  of  these  "  to  the  right- 
about" turns  ;   and    in   deep  repent- 
ance of  her  democratic  follies  during 
the    French  Revolution,    has    fallen 
right    royally   in    love   with    passive 
obedience  and  monkish  superstition. 
Thus   are  old  errors  cast  off,  only  to 
make   way   for   new  :    and   common 
sense,  ever  on  the  alert  to  miss  its 
scope,  flounders  on  from  mistake   to 
mistake  ;  and  at  all  her  changes,  suc- 
ceeds, with    incomparable  dexterity, 
in  escaping   from   truth.       No   won- 
der, therefore,  is  it,  that    she   should 
at  the  same  moment    so  frequently 
proscribe  and   prescribe;   approving 
under  one   aspect,  what  in    another 
she  condemns.     Common  sense  toils 
and  s|)ins  for  six   days  in  the  week, 
and  on  Sundays  preaches  on  the  text 
of  the  lilies   of   the    valley.     With  a 
grave  oracular   face,   she    proclaims 
that  health  is    the  greatest   of  bless- 
ings, and  a  clear  conscience   the  sine 
qua.  non  of  happiness   and  content; 
and   then,  shutting  herself  up  in    a 
murky  unwholesome  counting-house, 
she    passes    her  day   in   striving   to 


over-reach  every  one  that  she  can 
engage  in  a  mercantile  transaction. 
Common  sense  hangs  a  murderer 
without  pity  ;  and  having  signed  the 
warrant,  takes  down  her  pistols  to 
fight  a  duel,  in  defence  of  that  honour 
which  she  has  in  turn  prostituted  to 
every  passion.  Let  common  sense 
draw  up  her  balance-sheet  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  paternity,  and 
who  would  be  a  father  ?  Yet  does 
she  not  the  less  go  up  and  down  the 
world  advocating  matrimony,  as  the 
best  of  all  possible  conditions,  and 
laughing  Malthus  and  forecast  to 
scorn.  With  a  sapient  shake  of  the 
head  she  exclaims  to  the  heedless 
youth, 

"  Balnea,  Vina,  Venus,  corrumpunt  corpora 
nostra." 

And    with   equal  solemnity  she    in- 
culcates, 
"  Sed  faciunt  vitam  Balnea,  Vina,  Venus." 

Common  sense  very  readily  admits 
that  the  all-wise  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse must  be  a  merciful,  a  just,  and 
a  good  being  ;  but  then,  again,  with 
equal  readiness,  she  accepts  and  pro- 
mulgates religious  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices of  the  most  devilish  malignity. 
Common  sense  allows  that  repre- 
sentation should  be  commensurate 
with  taxation  ;  yet  she  hates  a  re- 
former "  worse  than  poison."  She 
allows  that  laws  should  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  crime  ; 
yet  she  submits  to  codes,  expressly 
calculated  to  vitiate  the  morals  of  the 
lower  classes  and  to  necessitate  a  life 
of  turbulence  and  habitual  violation 
of  the  laws.  Cotnmon  sense  requires 
that  priests  should  be  humble,  and 
meek,  and  pious  ;  yet  she  upholds 
their  alliance  with  the  state,  their 
unbounded  wealth  and  ostentatious 
dignities  ;  and  while  she  is  shocked 
at  the  purple  pride  of  the  conclave, 
bows  down  to  worship  the  right  rev- 
erend pluralists  of  a  less  gaudy  estab- 
lishment. Common  sense  believes 
of  a  certain  religion,  that  its  leading 
doctrine  is  the  lawfulness  of  perjury  ; 
yet  she  apprehends  some  danger  from 
abandoning  a  test  oath,  adopted  to 
exclude   its  votaries, — a  test  which 
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can  possess  no  efficacy  except  in  as 
far  as  they  who  lake  it  are  restrained 
by  their  reverence  for  llie  sanctity  of 
a  solemn  adjuration.  But  it  is  use- 
less to  atten)pt  an  enumeration  of  the 
mistakes  of  common  sense  ;  what  be- 
tween awkward  blundering,  wilful 
exclusion  of  light  and  truth,  pre-occu- 
pation  and  indifference,  common 
sense  contrives  to  make  itself  the 
promulgator  and  patron  of  every  in- 
consistency and  every  absurdity.  He, 
therefore,  who  has  only  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  for  a  gnide,  and 
who  makes  the  opinions  of  the  world 
the  sole  rule  of  his  actions,  must  be 
uncommonly  kicky  if  he  does  not 
soon  break  his  nose  against  a  post, 
or  walk  into  some  well,  in  which, 
whatever  else  he  may  find,  he  will 
be  pretty  sure  of  not  encountering 
truth  at  the  bottom. 

Our  actions  being  but  corollaries 
from  our  thoughts,  it  follows,  that 
when  common  sense  goes  so  widely 
astray,  common  honesty  cannot  re- 
pose upon  very  sound  foundations  ; 
and,  verily,  a  greater  knave  does  not 
walk  the  earth  than  this  same  com- 
mon honesty.  Whatever  custom  al- 
lows, his  authority  sanctions  ;  and 
nothing  is  derogatory  to  his  charac- 
ter that  is  not  scandalously  salient, 
and  indecently  naked.  The  first  and 
fundamental  principle  of  common 
honesty  is,  that  the  quality  of  an  ac- 
tion depends  on  the  clothes  of  the 
actor  ;  and  that  the  same  transaction 
which,  in  a  frieze  coat,  is  highly 
blameable,  becomes  altogether  indif- 
ferent, or  even  praiseworthy,  if  en- 
tered upon  in  a  broad-cloth  of  the 
first  quality.  Common  honesty,  if  it 
does  not  openly  acknowledge  two 
laws  for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor, 
contrives,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  lan- 
guage, to  reduce  matters  to  much  the 
same  condition  as  if  such  were  the 
case.  If  a  poor  devil  forges  a  one- 
pound  note,  "  to  the  gallows  with 
him,"  cries  common  honesty,  the  fel- 
low is  a  thief,  a  felon, — and  straight- 
way he  is  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
humanity :  whereas  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  currency  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  such  pieces  of  paper, 


in  the  character  of  a  banker,  without 
one  farthing  of  property  to  pay  the 
holders,  common  honesty  would  call 
on  the  Government  to  give  him  as- 
sistance, and  would  lament  most  sym- 
pathetically over  the  misfortunes,  not 
of  the  thousands  who  are  reduced  by 
his  failure  to  want  their  daily  meal, 
but  of  the  wretched  speculator,  whose 
unprincipled  gambling  leaves  him 
just  where  he  originally  stood.  Com- 
mon honesty  sends  to  Botany  Bay  a 
starving  wretch,  who,  upon  a  false 
pretence,  obtains  the  price  of  a  quar- 
tern loaf;  but  it  esteems  the  circula- 
tion of  a  dexterous  lie  in  the  Stock. 
Exchange  a  clever  hit,  and  joins  in  a 
hearty  laugh  with  the  directors  of  a 
bubble  company.  Common  honesty 
will  pocket  the  proceeds  of  a  know- 
ing bet  at  a  horse-race,  and  before 
dressing  for  dinner  will  commit  to 
gaol  the  unlucky  proprietor  of  a  "lit- 
tle-go," whom  he  has  detected  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  on  the 
course.  Common  honesty  avows 
that  corruption  is  notorious  as  the 
sun  at  noon  day,  and  boasts  even 
that  it  introduces  the  greatest  talents 
into  Parliament;  yet  it  does  not  the 
less  invoke  punishment  upon  the 
needy  voter  who  is  detected  in  the 
sale  of  his  conscience  for  a  five-pound 
note.  Common  honesty  cries  out 
against  a  paltry  regrater,  who  inter- 
cepts the  supply  of  a  village  market ; 
but  it  supports  the  landlords  in  their 
corn  laws,  which  by  taking  millions 
out  of  the  purses  of  the  community, 
to  put  a  few  thousands  unjustly  into 
those  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  real- 
izes the  story  of  the  man  who,  to 
boil  his  own  eggs,  burned  down  his 
neighbour's  house.  Common  hon- 
esty is  rather  prudish  indeed  about 
putting  his  hand  directly  into  anoth- 
er man's  pocket,  and  does  not  open- 
ly patronize  highway  robbery  or 
house  breaking  ;  owing,  most  proba- 
bly, to  an  innate  modesty  that  shrinks 
from  the  notoriety  usually  attached 
to  such  overt  acts  ;  for  when  an  op- 
portunity is  afforded,  either  by  legal 
impunity,  or  by  the  possibility  of  con- 
cealment, he  has  no  objection  to  ar- 
riving at  the  same  ends,  by  acts  of 
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equal  moral  turpitude.  Common 
honesty  does  not  hesitate  at  contract- 
ing debts,  without  other  idea  of  re- 
j  payment,  than  that  of  an  itisolvent 
act.  Let  any  one  compare  the  amount 
of  sums  surrendered  by  insolvents, 
i  with  that  of  the  debts  in  their  sche- 
I  dules,  and  he  will  find  that  Falstafl''s 
I  ha'p'orth  of  bre^d  bears  not  a  smaller 
proportion  to  the  gallons  of  sack  he 
consumed  ;  and  he  will  be  convinced 
that  the  people  of  these  countries 
I  consequently  must  see  nothing  in 
the  practice  unworthy  of  common 
honesty.  So  likewise  common  hon- 
esty not  only  thinks  no  shame  of  tak- 
I  ing  money  under  the  plea  of  services 
t  which  he  never  performs  ;  but  actu- 
'  ally  makes  it  a  boast  and  a  title  to 
I  gentility  to  accumulate  on  his  head 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  pen- 
sions and  sinecures.  Common  hon- 
esty likewise  is  a  professed  pluralist 
in  Church  matters,  and  would  resent 
as  the  greatest  of  injuries  any  insinu- 
ation, that  holding  a  fat  living  in  idle- 
ness, while  he  gives  the  working  cu- 
rate less  than  the  wages  of  a  journey- 
man shoemaker,  is  either  immoral  or 
disgraceful.  Common  honesty  will 
walk  into  a  gambling-house  at  noon- 
day, and  will  job  in  committees,  in 
another  House,  with  the  most  un- 
blushing effrontery.  After  such  things 
j  one  is  ashamed  to  mention  the  more 
trifling  peccadilloes  of  this  very  shuf- 
fling gentleman, —  his  transubstantia- 
tions  of  Benecarlo  into  port  wine,  of 
salt  into  sugar,  of  sloe-leaves  into  tea, 
and  of  horse-beans  into  coffee.  To 
enumerate  indeed  the  licences  in 
which  he  indulges  in  the  way  of 
trade,  would  form  a  decent-sized  vol- 
ume. But  it  is  impossible  to  pass  in 
silence  the  sublime  practices  of  com- 
mon honesty  in  his  capacity  of  a  por- 
ter-brewer. There  he  shines  with  a 
lustre  altogether  his  own.  His  deal- 
ings with  that  extraordinary  person- 
age in  a  civilized  conmiunity,  ycleped 
a  brewer's  druggist,  form  but  a  trifling 
portion  of  his  wonderful  dexterity 
His  use  of  coculus  indicus,  molasses, 
opium,  &c.  &c.  only  puts  him  upon  a 
level  with  the  quack-doctor,  who 
lives  by  poisoning  the  community  up- 


on the  vulgarest  principles  :  but  his 
monopoly  of  public-houses,  and  his 
tamperiiigs  with  nifigistrales  to  get 
them  licensed,  and  to  crush  the  inde- 
pendent publican,  are  quite  impaya- 
hles ;  while  his  p;irli;unpntary  ma- 
noeuvres to  uphold  the  system,  if  we 
dared  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  pri- 
son-house, are  still  more  exquisite. 
Of  the  whole  proceedings  of  common 
honesty  in  Parliament,  there  is  in- 
deed much  to  say.  If  we  may  trust 
to  the  newspaper  reporters,  they 
have  ever  been  more  than  equio- 
cal.  But  as  we  are  anxious  uphold- 
ers of  privilege,  we  shall  only  hint 
that  it  was  a  grievous  day  for  Old 
England,  when  common  honesty  ac- 
quired the  right  of  clapping  M.  P. 
to  his  name.  As  a  magistrate,  com- 
mon honesty  shines  with  peculiar 
brilliancy,  of  which  we  need  not  ad- 
vance a  more  satisfactory  proof  than 
his  laboured  endeavours  to  enforce 
secresy.  In  these  dotible  capacities 
of  legislator  and  administrator  of  law, 
he  has  the  ball  completely  at  his  fool, 
and  may  kick  it  where  he  pleases, 
having  not  only  the  purses  but  the 
persons  of  his  fellow-creatures  com- 
pletely at  his  mercy.  Nemo  me  itn- 
pune  is,  or  might  be,  his  motto  ;  and 
woe  betide  the  poor  farmer  whom  he 
has  an  interest  in  putting  quietly  out 
of  the  country.  The  proceedings  of 
common  honesty  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  are  at  present  under  in- 
quiry, and  we  shall  not  therefore  stop 
to  detail  them,  and  his  doings  in  the 
other  courts  are  too  notorious  to  re- 
quire exposition.  If  any  one  be  de- 
sirous to  follow  him  in  his  progress 
of  sham  pleas,  unnecessary  counts, 
and  other  profitable  law  fictions,  we 
beg  to  refer  him  to  Mr.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  a  gentleman  who  has  long 
watched  his  goings  on  with  exempla- 
ry patience  and  acuteness.  As  a 
tradesman,  common  honesty  has  very 
usually  two  prices,  and  as  a  gentle- 
man he  has  two  consciences.  Com- 
mon honesty  has  no  objection  to 
horse-dealing,  and  would  cheat  his 
own  brother  in  this  species  of  trans- 
action. He  will  play  at  cards  with  a 
drunken  man  ;  \viil  avail   himself  of 
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secret  intelligence,  if  not  of  false- 
hood, on  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  will 
profit  in  a  law-suit  by  a  technical  er- 
ror of  his  opponent  ;  and  will  buy 
run  goods  and  transport  the  smuggler. 
He  will  cry  "  Chinch  in  danger,"  to 
carry  or  avert  a  measure  with  which 
the  Churcii  has  nothing  to  do.  He 
^A'ill  deprecate  clerical  interference  in 
politics  as  against  himself;  and  up- 
hold and  encourage  it  when  directed 
against  his  political  adversaries.  He 
will  make  fictitious  freeholds  to  in- 
crease his  own  influence,  and  oppress 
and  starve  the  creatures  of  his  hand, 
if  they  presume  to  have  an  opinion 
of  their  own.  Common  honesty  has 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  commit- 
ting that  species  of  fraud,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  equivocal  words. 
The  opinions  and  dogmas  he  profess- 
es himself,  he  christens  by  the  name 
of  religion,  while  those  which  he  does 
not  profess,  he  calls  superstition  ; 
thus  entrapping  his  hearers  into  Judg- 
ments before  they  are  aware  of  the 
grounds  of  debate.  So  likewise  eve- 
rything that  makes  for  his  own  hon- 
our or  emolument  he  calls  order  and 
civilization,  while  he  libels  as  anar- 
chy whatever  tends  to  protect  society 
from  his  selfishness,  and  to  give  to 
every  man  his  own.  It  is  chiefly  in 
his  capacity  of  author,  that  common 
honesty  has  indulged  in  these  vaga- 
ries ;  and  most  especially  in  his  cha- 
racter of  reviewer.  Martial,  in  his 
epistle  prefixed  to  the  first  book  of 
his  epigrams,  observes  that  •'  irnprohe 
facit  qui  in  alieno  libra  ingcniosus 
est  ;''''  yet  common  honesty  has  scrib- 
bled an  infinite  deal  for  Reviews. 
Perhaps  he  may  put  in  a  plea  that 
the  most  offensive  of  his  writings  in 
such  volumes  were  anything  but  in- 
genious;  yet  even  with  this  qualifi- 
cation, we  cannot  but  think  a  vast 
many  of  the  productions  in  question 
to  have  been  strong  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  author;  and  it  is  still  more 
remarkable,  that  of  the  autliorical  de- 
linquencies of  common  honesty,  he 
has  chosen  to  affix  to  the  most  mali- 
cious, the  signature  of  a  "Reverend." 
In  literary  affairs  common  honesty 
admits  of  two  fundamental  principles; 


misstatements  concerning  the  works 
of  others;  and,  in  his  own,  compila- 
tion,— that  is,  stealing.  In  this  re- 
spect so  great  a  rogue  is  common 
honesty,  that  he  will  not  scruple  to 
plunder — himself.  He  has  a  won- 
derful knack  of  getting  up  title-pages 
and  writing  prefaces, — not  indeed 
such  as  fairly  and  candidly  set  forth 
the  contents  of  the  book,  and  explain 
its  scope  and  means, — but  such  as  are 
taking, — that  is,  as  take  in  the  pur- 
chaser, and  lead  him  to  suppose  that 
the  book  is  something  very  different 
from  what  it  is.  In  literary  matters 
common  honesty  is  very  fond  of  mak- 
ing himself  appear  a  greater  rogue 
than  he  is,  by  christening  his  imbeci- 
lity with  the  name  of  malice  ;  and  by 
giving  out  that  he  is  satirical  and  per- 
sonal, where  he  is  only  dull  and  un- 
meaning. He  spreads  a  report  that 
he  has  deserved  a  horsewhip  for 
libelling  every  public  character  of 
the  day,  and  showing  up  half  the 
world  of  fashion  :  every  body  is  anx- 
ious to  read  the  abuse  of  their  friends ; 
but  on  perusing  the  volume,  it  is  dis- 
covered too  late,  that  the  horsewhip 
is  indeed  merited,  not  for.personality 
and  calumny,  but  for  stupidity  and 
impudence.  Another  of  the  autliori- 
cal tricks  of  common  honesty  is  the 
falsification  of  history,  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  dead  to  deceive  the 
living.  Common  honesty  wrote  a 
history  of  England,  omitting  the  Re- 
volution; and  he  published  a  history 
of  Greece,  in  which  he  libelled  all 
antiquity,  in  the  foolish  notion  of  dis- 
crediting liberty.  Common  honesty 
likewise  is  a  great  controversialist, 
but,  somehow  or  other,  he  never 
quotes  with  fidelity  ;  altering  or  omit- 
ting as  it  serves  his  purpose,  and  in- 
serting only  so  much  of  a  text  as  makes 
for  his  argument.  Amidst  all  these 
and  a  thousand  other  bad  actions, 
common  honesty  contrives  to  keep 
himself  out  of  gaol.  He  never  was 
tried  for  his  life,  nor  ever  kicked  out 
of  good  company.  This  must  in  part 
be  attributed  to  his  infernal  hypocri- 
sy ;  for  he  is  never  without  a  moral 
sentence  in  his  mouth,  and  is  perpe- 
tually declaiming  against  all  the  coars- 
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er  and  more  awkward  villanies  which 
he  wants  the  courage  to  commit.    He 
is  likewise  a  great  frequenter  of  con- 
venticles, tract  distributing,  Vice  sup- 
pressing, and  Missionary  societies  ;  a 
vehement  censor  of  strong  language 
on  the  stage  ;    and  is  scandalized  to 
death  if  the  intensitive  of  condemna- 
tion is   spelled    with   all  its    letters. 
I    But  his  chief  hold   of  mankind  is  de- 
i    rived  from  the  follies  and  imperfec- 
!    tions  of  common   sense.       In  every 
I    piece  of  roguery  that  is   played  off 
;    against  the  interests  of  mankind,  com- 
mon honesty  puts  forward  the  fallacy, 
and  common  sense  gives  it  currency; 
I    common  honesty  sets  in  motion  the 
I    puppets,  while   common  sense  leads 
!    the  applause  of  the  spectators. 
I        If  common  sense  made   good   its 
I    pretensions  to  sagacity  and  to  a  know- 
ledge   of    things,    common    honesty 
would  adopt  something  like  decency 
in  its  dealings  with  the  world.       But 
alas  !   cummoQ  sense  is  a  blunderer 


and  a  blockhead,  and  common  hon- 
esty is  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
her  weakness.  Thus  the  world  goes 
on,  the  dupe  of  every  solemn  plausi- 
bility, and  the  victim  of  every  fraud- 
ulent pretension  ;  public  interests  and 
public  justice  are  sacrificed  to  a  pre- 
tended "  social  order,"  which  is  the 
very  germ  and  essence  of  anarchy ; 
and  the  sanctions  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion are  employed  to  uphold  a  sys- 
tem, of  which  the  true  basis  is  the 
oppression  of  the  many,  and  the  suc- 
cessfid  iniquity  of  the  few.  Reader, 
can  this  be  helped  1  for  the  most  part, 
no.  What  then  is  to  be  done  1  Keep 
your  eyes  about  you,  and  use  other 
guides  than  those  which  mislead  the 
public.  Enlighten  common  sense 
when  you  can, — detect  common  hon- 
esty when  you  dare  ;  and  for  the  rest, 
let  things  go  as  they  may  ;  and  don't 
weep  milestones,  because  they  are 
not  precisely  as  you  wish  them. 


THE  TWO  FISHERMEN. 


I  WAS  strolling  on  the  beach  one 
fine  spring  evening,  amusing  my- 
self with  picking  up  pebbles  and 
casting  them  into  tiie  sea,  while 
memory  was  busily  employed  in  re- 
tracing past  scenes  and  events,  when 
my  reveries  were  broken  in  upon 
by  a  slight  tap  on  the  shoulder.  I 
turned  round,  and  beheld  a  venera- 
ble old  seaman,  whom  I  often  visited 
during  the  summer  months  at  his 
pretty  cottage  at  C — . 

"  Wh;it,  all  alone  ?"  he  said,  with 
his  usual  benevolent  smile.  "  Can 
yon  find  no  better  employment,  niv 
preity  maiden,  than  tluit  of  throwing 
stones  into  the  water  ?'^ 

I  attempted  some  excuse  for  the 
foolish  manner  in  which  I  was  wast- 
ing time. 

'•  Nay,  make  no  apology,  Jane  ;  I 
i  know  you  of  old  ;  you  will  contrive 
i  to  draw  some  grave  reflection  from 
I  your  childish  amusement — and  tell 
i  me  that  the  ocean  reminds  you  of 
j     time,  and  that  the  pebbles  you  cast 


into  it  resemble  the  fate  of  man — 
making  a  stir  for  a  moment,  agitat- 
ing the  bosom  of  the  waters,  then 
sinking  for  ever,  and  leaving  no 
trace  on  the  surface," 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  I,  uncon- 
sciously dropping  the  stones  I  had 
in  my  hand,  one  by  one  upon  the 
beach.  "  Yet  I,  a  weak  girl,  have 
the  vanity  to  think  I  can  leave  a 
slight  memorial  of  my  existence  on 
the  surface,  when  so  many  gallant 
men  sleep  forgotten  beneath,  and 
are  silently  mouldering  with  the 
things  that  were." 

The  old  man  sighed  deeply,  and 
an  expression  of  sorrow,  almost 
amounting  to  anguish,  convulsed  his 
features.  It  was  but  a  passing  cloud 
— his  fine  countenance  was  again 
illuminated  by  his  usual  placid  smile, 
as,  seating  himself  on  a  piece  of  the 
broken  cliflT,  he  motioned  me  to  fol- 
low his  example. 

"  Come,  Jane,"  he  said,  "  sing  to 
me  that  song  I  dearly  love,  and  I  in 
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return  will  tell  you  a  long  story, 
which  you  may  turn  to  whrit  account 
you  please,  so  that  you  conceal  the 
names  of  the  parties  concerned." 

I  loved  his  stories  :  they  were  al- 
ways told  with  such  simplicity  and 
warmth  of  feeling,  that  he  ceased  to 
be  the  mere  narrator,  and  the  hearer 
might  fancy  him  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  drama.  The  song  he 
wished  me  to  sing,  and  which  he 
always  called  his  favorite,  was  a  sad 
ditty.  It  was  penned  by  an  uncle  of 
mine,  after  returning  from  a  long 
voyage,  and  finding  the  lady  he  was 
engaged  to  had  died  during  his  ab- 
sence. My  father,  being  musical, 
set  it  to  the  flute,  and  it  was  known 
in  the  family  by  the  name  of  The 
Mariner's  Farewell. 

"  I  will  not  sing  you  that,"  I  said, 
"  it  is  so  very  sad," 

"  The  better  suited  to  my  present 
feelings,"  returned  the  old  man. 

Now,  I  wished  to  hear  his  tale — 
curiosity  conquered  my  scruples — 
and  I  did  my  best  : — 

The  sails  were  set,  the  dashing  oar 

Already  broke  the  foaming  tide  ; 
But  still  I  lingered  on  the  shore. 

The  bitterness  of  grief  to  hide. 

The  wind  swept  o'er  my  burning  brow, 

The  surge  in  hollow  murmurs  rung  : 
I  only  felt  the  ardent  vow 

That  trembled  on  my  faltering  tongue  ; 
I  only  heard  the  heavy  sighs 

That  burst  from  one  fond  woman's  heart ; 
1  only  saw  the  streaming  eyes 

That  mutely  said — "  we  part,  we  part  !" 

How  oft  the  pressure  of  that  hand 

I've  dreamt  I  felt  at  midnight's  gloom  : — 
Again  I  sought  my  native  land, 

But  she  1  loved  was  in  the  tomb  ! 

A  long  pause  succeeded.  At 
length  the  old  man,  passing  his  shak- 
ing hand  over  his  eyes,  pointed  to  a 
small  white  cottage  that  stood  on  the 
brow  of  the  cliff.  "  Do  you  see 
that  dwelling,  with  the  roses  over 
the  porch  .?" 

"  'Tis  an  old  fashioned  looking 
place,"  said  I,  "  and  would  make  a 
pretty  picture." 

Forty  years  ago,  he  continued, 
that  house  was  built  by  two  brothers, 
who  gained  a  comfortable  living  by 
engaging  in  the  fisheries  which  were 
then  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in 


this  village  and  the  adjacent  seaport 
town. — Robert  and  William  Sowerby 
were  early  left  to  struggle  with  the 
world.  Their  father  died  at  sea, 
and  their  mother  did  not  long  sur- 
viv»j  her  loss.  The  boys  were 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  an  uncle, 
who  was  the  father  of  two  sweet  lit- 
tle girls.  The  children  tenderly 
loved  each  other  ;  time  strengthen- 
ed their  mutual  attachment  ;  the 
uncle,  before  his  death,  consented  to 
their  union  ;  and  the  brothers  joint- 
ly erected  that  dwelling  to  receive 
their  promised  brides. 

The  rising  sun  smiled  upon  their 
labour  of  love,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  could  scarcely  wile  them  1 
from  their  pleasing  employment. 
Robert  was  grave  and  steady  in  his 
deportment,  and  plain  in  his  person. 
William  was  handsome,  gay,  pas- 
sionate, and  thoughtless.  The  dif- 
ference in  their  disposition  and  pur- 
suits often  produced  hot  words  be- 
tween them,  yet  the  brothers  were 
fondly  attached  to  each  other.  ' 

Their  marriage  was  a  matter  of 
rejoicing  to  the  whole  village  ;  the 
bells  rang  forth  a  merry  peal  ;  and 
old  and  young  came  out  to  meet  the 
bridal  party,  and  welcome  them  to 
their  new  abode.  The  children 
strewed  flowers  in  their  path,  and 
matron  and  maid  wished  that  long 
years  of  happiness  might  attend  their 
wedded  life. 

For  a  while  the  youthful  parties 
bade  fair  to  realize  the  fond  hopes 
of  their  friends.  Cemented  alike  by 
brotherly  love  and  conjugal  aflfec- 
tion,the  harmony  that  reigned  in  that 
little  dwelling  became  the  topic  of 
conversation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  Fanny,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Sowerby,  possessed  a  heart  too  gay 
and  joyous  to  contend  with  the  ills 
and  sorrows  of  life.  I  see  her  now, 
the  feelings  of  her  innocent  and 
guileless  breast  lighting  up  the  sun- 
ny expression  of  her  smiling  face, 
round  which  her  dark  curls  wanton- 
ed like  the  tendrils  of  the  vine. 
How  often  have  I  paused  beside 
yon  rose-bound  porch  of  a  summer 
evening,  to  hear  her  gay  laugh  ring 
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I      in  the  clear  air,  while  she  tied   up 

j      the  flowers  or  playfully    wove  them 

j      into  wreaths  for  her  flowing  tresses. 

'      Dear   girl  !  There  was  music  in  her 

j      step,  gladness   in   her  eye,  and  both 

I      combined  in  the    witching   tones  of 

!      her  voice.     I   have  heard  it  exerted 

to  its  utmost  pitch   to    meet  the   ear 

of  her  husband,  as  she  stood  on  llie 

clifl' watching  the  return  of  his  boat 

by    the   clear    beams  of  the    moon. 

That  voice  has  been  mute  many  a 

long  day,  and  the  grass  grown   old 

upon  her  grave  ;  but  I  shall  never 

forget   its   tones,  and   can  repeat  to 

you  every  word  of  that  well  known 

ditty  : — 

Welcome  !  welcome  !  thou  little  bark  ! 

Love  greets  thee  from  the  shore  ; 
Through  whitening  foam  thy  sails  1  mark, 

I  hear  thy  dashing  oar  ; 
Quickly  glide  over  the  pathless  sea, 
For  dear  is  thy  freight  to  love  and  me  ! 

She  comes  !  she  comes  through   the  dashing 
tide, 

And  her  keel  grates  on  the  strand. 
As  the  waves  before  her  course  divide. 

And  her  bold  crew  spring  to  land  ! 
Safe  from  the  storm  and  the  howling  main, 
I  hold  thee  once  more  to  my  heart  again  ! 

Thy  locks  are  wet  with  the  ocean's  foam. 
But  our  hearth  burns  bright  and  clear  ; 

The  loved  and  the    loving  shall  welcome  thee 
home, 
And  prepare  thy  rustic  cheer. 

Yes  !  thou  art  safe,  and  I  heed  no  more 

The  rising  wind  and  the  tempest's  roar  ! 

Thus  sang  poor  Fanny  in  days 
gone  by  ;  and,  as  her  delighted  hus- 
band caught  her  in  his  arms,  he  en- 
vied not  the  luxuries  of  the  great, 
contented  with  the  undivided  un- 
bought  love  of  his  beautiful  young 
wife. 

William  and  Lucy,  after  the  first 
months  of  their  marriage  were  over, 
did  not  possess  that  happiness  and 
unity  of  mind  that  were  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed  in  the  domestic  feli- 
city enjoyed  by  their  next-door 
neighbors.  William  was  rash  and 
obstinate,  and  often  found  fault  with 
every  scheme  that  his  mild  partner 
devised  in  the  vain  hope  of  pleasing 
him.  All  her  endeavours  to  fulfil 
his  wishes  were  frustrated  by  his  un- 
foriunate  temper.  He  loved  her,  it 
is  true  ;  but  he  loved  himself  better, 
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and  viewed  the  happiness  of  Robert 
and  Fanny  with  a  jealous  and  dis- 
contented eye,  not  considering  that 
it  was  his  own  fault  that  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  same. 

'■'  You  never  seem  glad  to  see  me, 
Lucy,"  he  would  exclaim,  as  he  flung 
down  the  nets  he  had  been  fishing 
with  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin — "  or 
sing  such  sweet  songs  to  welcome 
my  approach  as  Fanny  does." 

"  I  have  no  voice — I  cannot  sing," 
was  the  meek  reply  of  poor  Lucy  ; 
"  but  indeed,  William,  1  am  always 
happy  to  see  you." 

"  Ay,  that's  the  old  phrase  ;  but 
deeds  shew.  Fanny  is  always  gay 
and  cheerful  :  that  renders  Robert 
so,  and  makes  his  home  happy  ; 
while  you  greet  my  return  with  tears 
and  upbraidings,  which  drives  me 
from  mine." 

"  It  is  your  own  fault,  William," 
said  Lucy,  bursting  into  tears  and 
leaving  the  room  ;  "  could  you  curb 
your  temper,  we  too  might  be 
happy." 

Seldom  a  day  passed  without  some 
dispute  of  this  nature  ;  and  the  kind- 
hearted  Fanny  saw  with  grief  that 
the  fiend  Discord  had  thrown  her 
apple  into  their  once  happy  circle. 

One  evening  they  had  met  at  Ro- 
bert's house  to  while  away  a  few 
hours  by  his  cheerful  fire  side.  It 
was  a  rude  wintry  night — the  rain 
fell  in  torrents — and  the  wind  roared 
without,  and  shook  the  cottage  to  its 
foundation.  William  had  been  on 
the  sea  with  the  boat,  which  was 
their  mutual  property,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day  ;  and  Robert,  hear- 
ing the  tempest  rising  to  a  pitch  of 
fury,  asked  his  brother  if  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  draw  her 
high  upon  the  beach,  and  secure  her 
against  the  violence  of  the  waters, 
which  burst  in  tremendous  shocks 
against  the  cliffs.  William  answered 
harshly  in  the  negative.  "  Then  I 
must  go  and  do  it  myself,"  returned 
Robert,  the  colour  mounting  to  his 
cheek  ;  "  If  you  are  careless  with 
regard  to  your  own  property,  you 
should  have  some  respect  for  mine." 
"  Let  me  perish,  if  you  leave  iha 
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house  such  a  night  as  this,  on  any 
fool's  errand,"  said  William,  rising 
and  placing  his  back  against  the 
door.  "  She  will  take  no  harm, 
man  !  and  is  as  much  my  property 
as  she  is  yours." 

"  Stand  back  from  the  door  !" 
returned  Robert,  giving  way  to  sud- 
den passion.  "  If  I  choose  to  go,  no 
one  shall  dare  to  bar  my  passage  in 
my  own  house  !" 

"  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  not  go," 
said  William,  "  and  I  will  make  good 
my  words." 

"You  must  do  it  in  another  place, 
then,"  returned  Robert,  with  a 
threatening  air. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  women  now  interposed  ;  and, 
on  each  side,  with  tears  and  entrea- 
ties, endeavoured  to  win  the  broth- 
ers into  a  reconciliation.  Fanny  at 
length  succeeded  ;  for  when  did  she 
ever  plead  to  her  husband's  heart  in 
vain  ?  Kissing  her  pale  cheek,  and 
quieting  her  fears,  he  turned  to  his 
brother,  and,  holding  out  his  hand  in 
token  of  amity,  said — "  William,  we 
have  both  acted  foolishly  ;  I  forgive 
you  for  your  late  intemperate 
speeches,  and  I  expect  you  will  ex- 
tend to  me  the  same  favour.  There 
is  my  hand  upon  it  ;  and  now  let  us 
mutually  assist  each  other  in  secur- 
ing the  boat." 

William,  whose  passion  had  not  so 
soon  subsided,  consented  with  a  sul- 
len air,  and  they  left  the  house  to- 
gether. 

During  their  absence,  Fanny  con- 
tinued to  pace  the  cottage  with  rapid 
steps,  and  often  hurried  to  the  door, 
and  listened  to  the  howling  of  the 
tempest  with  an  expression  of  alarm 
and  inward  anxiety.  "  The  night  is 
dark  and  stormy,"  she  said  ;  "  the 
billows  roll  mountains  high — Oh,  how 
I  wish  my  husband  would  return  !" 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  my  dear 
sister,"  returned  Lucy,  rising  and 
approaching  the  open  door  :  "  they 
will  doubtless  return  in  a  few  min- 
utes. But,  see,"  she  continued, 
"  your  clothes  are  wet  through  with 
the   rain  ;  consider   your   situation, 


and  be  more  careful,  for  your  hus- 
band's sake." 

"  I  can  see  a  dark  figure  advanc- 
ing along  the  brow  of  the  cliff,"  re- 
plied Fanny ,'disregarding  her  sister's 
caution.  "  Tis  he — it  is  my  hus- 
band !"  In  spite  of  Lucy's  efforts 
to  detain  her,  she  sprang  from  the 
cottage,  and  sank  almost  fainting 
into  tlie  arms  of  William  Sowerby, 
who,  without  undeceiving  her,  car- 
ried her  gently  back  into  the  cot- 
tage. When  Fanny  perceived  her 
mistake,  her  fears  reached  a  climax 
of  agony.  Turning  with  a  degree  of 
fierceness  quite  foreign  to  her  nature 
towards  William,  she  demanded  of 
him  what  he  had  done  with  her  hus- 
band ? 

"  Is  the  woman  mad  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  an  angry  tone.  "  Am  I 
accountable  for  her  husband's  ac- 
tions ?" 

"  You  are  I  you  are  !"  shrieked 
Fanny.  "  lie  left  the  house  with 
you,  and  should  have  returned  with 
you.  There's  blood  upon  your 
hand — your  garments  are  died  with 
it — Almight'if  God,  you  have  mur- 
dered him  !" 

She  sank  senseless  at  his  feet  ; 
and  Lucy,  turning  towards  him  with 
a  face  pale  as  death,  said — "  Speak, 
William!  Tell  me  what  is  this  that 
you  have  done.  Whence  are  these 
fatal  stains  ?  Where!  where,  is  your 
brother  ?" 

"  Let  me  be  cursed  to  all  eter- 
nity, if  I  know,"  said  the  fisherman, 
staniping  furiously  on  the  ground. 
"  These  women,  with  their  suspi- 
cions, are  enough  to  drive  a  man  out 
of  his  senses  !"  Seeing  his  wife 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  he  add- 
ed, in  a  calmer  tone,  "  I  left  him 
with  the  boat  ;  he  will  be  here  in 
a  few  minutes,  to  laugh  with  me  at 
your  ridiculous  folly." 

During  this  speech,  Fanny  had 
half  risen  from  the  floor,  and  she 
caught  his  arm  wildly.  "  It  may  be 
true.  Forgive,  William,  a  wife's 
agony  !  Come,  and  help  me  to  look 
for  him." 

This  idea  appeared  to  inspire  her 
with  fresh  hope  ;  and,  springing  to 
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her  feet,  she  darted  through  the  door- 
way, and  fled  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought  towards  the  cliff.  The  wind 
in  vain  impeded  lier  course,  or  the 
drenching  torrents  that  beat  on  her 
uncovered  head  :  one  dreadful  suppo- 
sition alone  possessed  her  mind  ;  the 
uproar  of  the  warring  elements  was 
congenial  with  the  feelings  it  produc- 
ed in  her  distracted  breast  ;  and  she 
never  paused  till  she  reached  the 
spot  where  the  boat  was  generally 
moored.  The  moon  that  had  been 
obscured  now  struggled  through  the 
haze,  and  cast  a  wan  uncertain  light 
on  surrounding  objects.  She  stood 
alone  on  the  sands  !  no  sound  of  a 
human  voice  met  her  ear,  no  living 
creature  her  eye.  She  called  in 
frantic  tones  on  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band— "  Robert  !  Robert  !  where 
are  you  ?"  The  hollow  cliffs  re- 
turned her  voice,  and  the  winds  and 
waves  alone  answered  her. 

William  now  arrived  on  the  spot 
with  a  lantern,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral fishermen  from  the  neighbour- 
ing houses.  They  found  the  unhap- 
py wife  of  Robert  Sowerby  in  a  state 
of  almost  unconsciousuess  :  two  of 
the  men  carried  her  back  to  the  cot- 
tage, while  the  rest  proceeded  to 
search  for  her  husband. 

On  examining  the  boat,  they  dis- 
covered the  pebbles  all  round  it 
stained  with  blood,  and  the  sand 
deeply  indented  by  the  pressure  of 
contending  feet.  The  men  looked 
one  upon  another,  and  then  at  Wil- 
liam. 

"  Whence  are  those  stains  on 
your  face  and  garments,  messmate  ?" 
said  an  old  man,  eyeing  the  young 
fisherman  with  a  glance  of  peculiar 
meaning. 
'  "  It  is  blood,"  he  returned,  in  a 
sullen  voice  ;  "  but  it  is  my  own. 
In  drawing  the  boat  up  higher  on 
the  beach,  I  had  tlie  ill-luck  to  cut 
my  hand  with  a  sharp  flint,  and  the 
blood  is  still  oozing." 

"  You  will  have  to  give  a  more 
satisfactory  account  of  the  accident, 
if  your  brother  is  not  forthcoming," 
replied  the  old  man  ;  "  in  the  mean 
time  I   shall  consider  it  my  duty  to 


retain  you  in  custody  until  he  is 
found,  or  you  confess  what  has  be- 
come of  him." 

"  Of  what  do  you  accuse  me  ?" 
exclaimed  the  agitated  young  man. 

"  Of  murder  !" 

He  uttered  a  scream  of  agony, 
and  raising  his  hand  towards  heaven, 
made  the  most  solemn  asseverations 
of  his  innocence,  and  called  on  God 
to  attest  their  truth. 

The  men  pitied  him,  bui  no  one 
in  his  sober  reason  could  acquit  him 
of  the  deed.  lie  then  implored 
them  to  let  him  take  a  last  farewell 
of  his  wife,  before  they  hurried  him 
off  to  prison  ;  and  this  mercy  was 
not  denied  him. 

Unconscious  of  the  horrors  of  her 
situation,  or  the  trials  that  awaited 
her,  Lucy  was  standing  by  Fanny's 
bed,  watching  in  unspeakable  an- 
guish the  last  flutterings  of  expiring 
life.  Sorrow  had  pressed  but  once 
on  that  young  gay  heart,  and  the 
cord  of  life  was  severed  in  the  con- 
test. Her  anxiety  of  mind  hurried 
the  pains  of  a  mother,  and  she  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  male  infant,  who 
survived  the  loss  of  its  unhappy  pa- 
rents. 

She  had  just  performed  the  last 
melancholy  task,  and  closed  the  fair 
lids  that  shrouded  for  ever  the  once 
joyous  glance  of  her  sister's  radiant 
dark  eyes,  when  her  husband  sprang 
into  the  room,  and,  catching  her 
arm,  exclaimed  in  a  wild  and  hur- 
ried tone — 

"  Look  on  me,  Lucy  !  Tell  me 
that  you  believe  me  innocent  of  the 
horrible  crime    they  have  laid  to  my 
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The  low  wailing  of  an  infant  met 
his  ear,  and  his  bloodshot  eye  fill  on 
the  pale  inanimate  form  of  the  once 
beautiful  Fanny. 

"  Oh,  she  is  dead,  then  ! — and 
tlioy  will  say  1  have  murdered  her, 
too,"  he  cried,  as  he  dashed  hiniself 
on  the  floor,  and  wept  aloud  iu  the 
paroxysm  of  his  despair, 

Lucy  knelt  beside  him,  and  raised 
his  head  on  her  knees.  Her's  was 
a  misery  too  deep  for  tears  :  she 
kissed,  with  trembling  lips,  the  swol- 
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len  brow  in  which  the  veins  seemed 
bursting,  and  said,  in  a  faltering 
voice — "  O,  my  husband,  I  know 
not  what  to  think — but  I  will  not  be- 
lieve you  guilty." 

"  God  bless  you  for  these  words, 
my  poor  girl ;  heaven  will  prove  my 
innocence  ;  for  I  swear  to  you, 
Lucy,  by  Him  who  made  me,  I  am 
as  ignorant  of  my  brother's  destiny 
as  you  are.  We  parted  friends — 
and  never,  in  my  wildest  fits  of  pas- 
sion, could  I  have  raised  my  hand 
against  his  life." 

"  I  believe  you  !"  exclaimed  Lu- 
cy, flinging  herself  into  his  arms. 
The  officers  of  justice  entered,  and 
tore  them  apart.  "  We  shall  meet 
again,  William,"  she  cried,  as  they 
bore  him  from  the  apartment,  "  both 
here  and  in  another  world." 

As  the  village  bell  smote  on  her 
ear,  she  turned  towards  the  pale 
crushed  flower,  over  whom  her  tears 
flowed  unceasingly. 

"  Poor  Fanny,"  she  said,  stooping 
down  and  kissing  the  cold  brow  of 
her  sister — "  Thy  sorrows  are  over 
— thy  heart  is  at  rest — that  gay, 
gladsome  voice  is  hushed  for  ever  ! 
I  shall  never  again  envy  its  tones  of 
melody,  or  hear  thy  bounding  step 
spring  forth  to  meet  him  who  has 
vanished  from  among  us  like  a  dream, 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  cause  of  his 
departure  !  Oh,  that  I  could  lie  down 
and  sleep  like  thee,  and  bury  in  the 
dust  the  anguish  of  a  broken  heart  !" 

Days,  weeks,  months  rolled  away  ; 
but  Robert  never  returned.  William 
was  tried  for  the  murder  ;  the  pre- 
sumptive evidence  was  too  strong  to 
admit  doubt  as  to  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime  ;  and  he  suffered,  at  the 
age  of  three  and  twenty  by  the  laws 
of  his  country. 

Lucy  remained  a  lonely  inhabi- 
tant of  the  cottage,  pitied  and  re- 
spected by  all  her  neighbours.  She 
found  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
bringing  up  the  orphan  her  unfortu- 
nate sister  had,  dying,  bequeathed  to 
her  care. 

She  bore  her  dreary  lot  with  a 
meek  and  lowly  spirit,  patiently  sub- 
mitting herself  to  the  will  of  heaven. 


The  cottage,  however,  wore  a  d'fler- 
ont  aspect.  The  roses  that  ha  I 
been  trained  up  by  \he  hand  of  love 
were  unbound,  and  floated  on  every 
breeze  ;  the  pretty  garden,  once  the 
scene  of  Fanny's  rural  labours,  was 
overgrown  with  weeds,  here  and 
there  a  solitary  lily  rearing  its  snowy 
crest  to  bring  back  to  the  mind  of 
Lucy  the  memory  of  departed  hours. 
When  the  moon  shone  down  in 
beauty  on  the  spot,  she  would  lean 
her  head  pensively  on  her  hand,  and 
fancy  she  heard  the  sweet  voice  of 
Fanny  singing  in  the  porch,  as  she 
playfully  shook  the  dew  out  of  the 
roses  on  to  the  dark  locks  and 
over  the  sun-burnt  cheek  of  her  hus- 
band. "  Ah,  they  were  happy 
days  !"  would  the  solitary  mourner 
say — "  but  they  are  gone  for  ever  !" 

Six  years  had  roiled  on,  and  the 
little  orphan  had  grown  into  a  fine 
ruddy  boy,  with  all  his  mother's 
lovely  smiles  and  sparkling  beauty. 
Lucy  marked  his  growth  with  melan- 
choly pleasure,  and  he  became  more 
dear  to  her  from  the  resemblance  he 
bore  to  her  sister. 

One  bright  summer  evening,  as  the 
rosy  child  was  swinging  on  the  gar- 
den gate,  and  watching  the  restless 
billows  as  they  slowly  broke  against 
the  cliff,  a  woe-worn  and  weather- 
beaten  man  approached  the  gate. 
The  child,  frightened  at  his  haggard 
looks,  would  have  fled,  but  the 
stranger  caught  him  in  his  arms. 
"  Tell  me,"  he  cried,  in  a  hurried 
voice,  "  whose  little  boy  are  you  ?" 

"  Mother  Lucy's,"  said  the  child, 
struggling  in  his  grasp — "  I  don't 
know  you — pray  let  me  go." 

"  Do  your  father  and  mother  live 
here  ?" 

"  My  mother  does  ;  but  I  have 
no  father,"  said  the  boy  ;  ''  he  died 
before  I  was  born." 

"  Poor  William  !  is  he  gone, 
then  ?"  said  the  stranger,  greatly 
agitated.  "  Tell  me,  dear  child,  if 
your  aunt  Fanny  Sowerby  is  living  r" 

"Aunt,"  said  the  child,  looking 
earnestly  in  his  face — "  I  had  once, 
they  tell  me,  another  mother,  but 
she  lies  in  the  church-yard.     I  never 
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saw  her  ;  but  Mother    Lucy  always 
makes  rae  pray  for  her, and  my  father 
I    too." 

I  "  Oh,  my  child  !  my  child  !"  ex- 
I  claimed  the  stranger,  pressing  the 
,  infant  wildly  to  his  heart,  while  his 
j  tears  fell  fast  on  the  glittering  ring- 
lets of  the  cheruh  boy. 
I  At  this  moment,  Lucy  advanced 
\  from  the  cottage.  At  the  sight  of 
j  the  stranger  she  uttered  a  terrific 
I  scream,  and,  catching  his  arm,  cried 
j  out  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  Speak  to 
me,  in  God's  name,  Robert  !  tell  me 
'    you  are  of  this  world  ?" 

"  Alas  !  to  my  own  misery," 
groaned  forth  the  unfortunate  man. 

Lucy  clasped  her  hands  mournful- 
ly, and  raised  her  streaming  eyes 
towards  heaven. — "  I  was  right  !  I 
knew  my  poor  husband  suffered  in- 
nocently." 

Robert  led  Lucy  back  to  the. cabin, 
and  implored  her  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  her  dreadful  words.  The 
tale  was  too  soon  told,  and  the  afflict- 
ed brother  stood  overwhelmed  with 
anguish — "  My  wife  !  my  brother  !" 
he  exclaimed,  dashing  his  clenched 
hand  against  his  head.  "  This  is  a 
horrible  dream — it  cannot  be  true 
that  you  both  died  for  me  !" 

After  the  first  burst  of  feeling  had 
subsided,  Lucy  entreated  him  to  re- 
veal the  cause  of  his  long  absence. 

"  William's  tale  was  true,"  he 
said  ;  "  we  dragged  the  boat,  which 
was  nearly  afloat  in  the  surf,  high  up 
on  the  beach,  in  doing  which  he  cut 
his  hand  severely  with  a  large  flint, 
and  I  begged  him  to  leave  me  to 
fasten  the  boat,  whilst  he  ran  home 
and  got  the  wound,  which  I  consid- 
ered dangerous,  bound  up.  Thank 
God,  Lucy,  we  parted  friends  !  Ho 
had  not  left  me  many  minutes,  be- 
fore a  band  of  smugglers  emerged 
from  a  cave  in  the  cliff,  and  observ- 
ing me  imprudently  turn  my  head, 
and  look  earnestly  at  the  place  of 
their  retreat,  they  surrounded  and 
threatened  me  with  instant  death  if 
I  dared  to  reveal  their  hiding  place. 
I  promised — nay  even  bound  myself 
"to  secresy,  by  the  most  powerful 
oaths  that  language  could  suggest. 


"  *  Do  not  trust  him  !'  said  one 
of  the  crew.  '  Despatch  him,  and 
throw  his  body  into  the  sea,  we  shall 
then  ensure  his  silence.' 

"  My  wife  rushed  across  my  mind 
I  implored  their  mercy — '  If  any  of 
you  are  husbands  and  fathers.'  I 
said,  *  have  compassion  on  me — I 
have  left,  in  that  cottage,  a  wife  on 
the  eve  of  her  confinement  with  her 
first  child — a  wife  whom  I  adore — 
do  not  commit  a  double  crime  by 
destroying  both  ?' 

"  The  leader  of  the  band  relented 
— '  I  have  thought  of  a  better 
scheme,'  he  said,  nodding  to  his  com- 
panions ;  '  we  will  not  take  his  life.' 

"  Just  at  this  critical  moment 
I  heard  approaching  footsteps.  I 
struggled  desperately  to  gain  my 
liberty,  and  was  thrown  with  such 
violence  on  the  ground,  that  the 
blood  gushed  copiously  from  my  nos- 
trils ;  a  handkerchief  was  tied  over 
my  mouth,  and  I  was  forcibly  drag- 
ged into  the  cavern. — O,  Lucy  ! 
imagine  my  feelings,  when  I  heard 
in  that  dismal  place  the  voice  of 
Fanny  calling  on  me  in  the  tones  of 
despair,  while  I,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  was  denied  even  the  powers  of 
utterance  !  Were  I  to  live  for  eter- 
nity, I  should  never  forget  the  horri- 
ble presentiments  of  approaching  ill 
which  crowded  on  my  mind  during 
that  dreadful  night. ' 

"  Towards  morning  the  smugglers 
got  their  vessel  under  weigh,  and 
they  put  me  on  board,  and  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  we  were 
landed  in  Holland.  Without  a  half- 
penny in  my  pocket,  or  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  language,  I  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting 
the  charity  of  the  passers-by.  But 
the  anxiety  of  my  mind  brought  on 
a  violent  fever.  1  was  picked  up  in 
the  streets,  and  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  I  languished  for  upwards 
of  a  twelvemonth  under  the  inflic- 
tions of  heaven,  and  when  restored 
at  length  to  health  and  liberty,  new 
miseries  awaited  me.  Luckily  I  fell 
in  with  the  master  of  a  trading  ves- 
sel, who,  pitying  my  forlorn  situation, 
agreed  to  take  rae  with  him  to  Eng- 
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land.  Just  as  my  Iiopes  were  nearly 
realized,  I  was  again  plunged  into 
despair  :  our  vessel  berame  the 
prize  of  a  j)rivateer,  and  I  was  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  France,  where  I 
remained  until  the  exchange  which 
took  place  a  few   weeks  ago. 

"  We  had  a  quick  passage,  and 
arrived  safely  in  dear  Old  England. 
My  transports  were  so  great,  on 
once  more  beholding  my  native  land, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
moderate  my  feelings.  I  begged  n)y 
way  hither,  a>iticipating  the  kind 
welcome  I  should  receive  from  my 
wife  and  family  after  so  long  and 
painful  an  absence.  And  what  have 
I  found  ?  My  wife  in  her  grave,  and 
my  brother  executed  as  a  felon  for 
my  supposed  murder  !" 

Here  the  old  seaman  paused,  and 
seemed  so  deeply  affected,  that  it 
was  some  minutes  before  I  could  sum 
iip  resolution  again  to  address  him. 


"  And  what  became  of  poor 
Lucy  ?" 

"'  As  though  she  had  lived  only  to 
deliver  up  that  lovely  boy  into  his 
father's  care,  she  soon  after  sickened 
and  died  ;  and  we  buried  these  two 
sisters  of  misfortune  in  the  same 
grave.  The  boy,  Jane,  you  have 
often  seen  :  he  is  the  gay,  high-spir- 
ited young  officer  who  is  frequently 
the  companion  of  your  evening  ram- 
bles." 

"  How  !"  cried  I,  starting  from 
my  seat,  "  Robert  Brandon  !  He  is 
then  your  son  ?" 

"  Yes,  Jane,  I  was  the  once  happy 
husband  of  the  beautiful  Fanny  Sow- 
erby."  He  pressed  my  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
deserted  cottage.  I  looked  after 
him — my  heart  was  full — tears  blind- 
ed my  eyes — I  could  not  follow 
him. 
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"  O  GO  not  forth  to  night,  my  child, 

O  go  not  forth  to  night ; 
The  rain  beats  down,  the  wind  is  wild, 

And  not  a  star  has  light." 

"The  rain  it  will  but  wash  my  plume, 

The  wind  but  wave  it  dry; 
And  for  such  quest  as  mine,  mirk  gloom 

Is  welcome  in  the  sky. 

And  little  will  the  "warder  know 

What  step  is  gliding  near  ; 
One  only  eye  will  watch  below, 

One  only  ear  will  hear. 

A  hundred  men  keep  watch  and  ward. 

But  what  is  that  to  me  1 
And  when  hath  ever  Love  been  barred 

From  where  he  wills  to  be  1 

Go,  mother,  with  thy  maiden  band. 
And  make  the  chamber  bright: 

The  loveliest  lady  in  the  land 
Will  be  thy  guest  to  night." 

He  flung  him  on  his  raven  steed — 
He  spurr'd  it  o'er  the  plain ; 

The  bird,  the  arrow  have  such  speed  : — 
His  mother  called  in  vain. 

♦'  His  sword  is  sharp,  his  steed  is  fleet,^ 

St.  Marie,  be  his  guide  ; 
And  I'll  go  make  a  welcome  meet 

For  his  young  stranger-bride." 

And  soon  the  waxen  tapers  threw 
Their  fragrance  on  the  air. 


And  flowers  of  every  morning  hu« 
Yielded  their  sweet  lives  there. 

Around  the  walls  an  eastern  loom 
Had  hung  its  purple  fold — 

A  hundred  lamps  lit  up  the  room. 
And  every  lamp  was  gold. 

A  horn  is  heard,  the  drawbridge  falls— 
"  Oh,  welcome  !  'tis  my  son  !" 

A  cry  of  joy  rang  through  the  halls — 
"  And  his  fair  bride  is  won." 

But  that  fair  face  is  very  pale. 

Too  pale  to  suit  a  bride  ; 
Ah,  blood  is  on  her  silvery  veil — 

That  blood  flows  from  her  side. 

Upon  the  silken  couch  he  laid 
The  maiden's  drooping  head  ; 

The  flowers,  before  the  bride  to  fade. 
Were  scattered  o'er  the  dead. 

He  knelt  by  her  the  livelong  night. 

And  only  once  spoke  he — 
"  Oh,  when  the  shaft  was  on  its  flight, 

Why  did  it  not  pierce  me  V 

He  built  a  chapel  where  she  slept. 
For  prayer  and  holy  strain  : 

One  midnight  by  the  grave  he  wept, 
He  never  saw  again. 

Without  a  name,  without  a  crest, 
He  sought  the  Holy  Land  : 

St.  Marie,  give  his  soul  good  rest — 
He  died  there  sword  in  hand. 
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INTERSPERSED   WITH  CHARACTERISTIC  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  LEADING  FASHIONABLES- 
OF    BERLIN. 

"  Here  be  truths." 


[The  little  work  from  which  this  sketch  is  extracted — "  Henriette  die  Schone  Sangerinn," 
or,  Henriette  the  beautiful  Songstress — has  excited  so  much  attention  at  Leipsic  (where  it  was 
published)  and  at  Berlin,  that  we  think  an  abridgment  of  it  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable 
to  our  readers.  It  is  said,  that  the  fair  lady  to  whom  it  refers,  and  of  whom  so  many  strange 
reports  have  been  circulated,  is  at  length  actually  engaged,  and  to  make  her  debut  next  season 
at  the  Italian  Opera  House  in  England.] 

nnHE  Ojjera  was  over  !  Still,  how-     uitliin  its  range  of  attack.     Even  old 

whose  head,  worn  grey  during  nume- 
rous campaigns,  scarcely  a  few  strag- 
gling hairs  were  to  be  counted — 
even  he  appeared,  in  his  old  age,  to 
have  been  wounded  by  Love's  dart, 
against  which  he  perhaps  imagined 
himself  completely  armed. 

If,  however,  this  right  noble  war- 
rior was  fascinated  by  the  syren, 
he  was  more  than  matched  by  a  cou- 
ple of  royal  counsellors — Messrs, 
Ilemujsloff  and  Wicke,|  who  h  d  be- 
come close  friends  in  consequence  of 


IHE  Opera  was  over  !  Still,  how- 
ever, the  tumultuous  applause  Field  Marshal  Von  Rauwitsch,t  upon 
uplifted  in  honor  of  the  fair  debutante 
who  had  that  evening  made  her  first 
obeisance  before  the  audience  of 
Berlin,  reverberated  through  the 
house,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  have 
no  end.  A  thousand  clapping  hands, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  roar- 
ing voices,  were  employed  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  Henriet- 
ta,* and  in  demanding  her  momenta- 
ry re-appearance,  to  receive  the  ho- 
mage of  the  spectators.  At  length 
the  curtain  again  rolled    up,  and   the 


beauty  came  forward  in  all  the  grace-    a  congeniality  of  sentiment   m    mat- 


ful  loveliness   whereby  she  had   pre- 
viously enchanted  her  auditory. 

In  comparison  to  the  noise  which 
now  arose,  the  former  might  be  re- 
garded almost  as  the  silence  of  the 
dead  !  Every  one  present,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
most  extravagant  marks  of  rapture  ; 
the  young  songstress,  alone,  was  una- 
ble to  give  vent  to  her  emotions,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  silent  obei- 
sances ;  her  eyes,  however,  were  elo- 


ters  relating  to  the  fine  arts  and  the 
drama.  The  latter,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fallen  curtain,  broke  out  with 
an  ejaculation — "Oh,  friend  !  what  is 
life  without  love  ?  I  now  understand 
the  delicate  lines  of  the  poet." 


u  Xr 


very   true 


interposed 


Hemmstoff,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
pass,  in  the  true  exquisite  style,  his 
fingers  through  the  remnant  of  that 
luxurious  crop  of  hair  which  the 
scythe  of  Time  had  cut  down — "very 


quent,  demonstrating,  by  their  animat-  truly  does  the  poet  say — but    I   feel 

ed  lustre,  the  gratification   she  expo-  confoundedly  hungry.     Shall  we  sup 

rieiiced.  at  the  Restaurateur  or  where  ?" 

But  the  amount  of  Henrietta's  gra-  "  Below,  my  dear  fellow,"  rejoined 
tificalion  appeared  trivial  beside  that  Wicke,  in  a  melting  tone,  "  for  I  un- 
nianifested  by  the  glances  and  excla-  derstand  there  is  a  supply  of  fresh 
mations  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  oysters  just  arrived.  Alas!  how  sweet 
house.  A  regular  epidemic  seemed  a  thing  is  love  !" 
to  have  seized  them  (although  of  no  Thus  sentimentalizing  did  he  and 
very  disastrous  nature)  and  to  have  his  companion  descend  into  the  sup- 
included  every  class  and   every   age  per-room,  which   was  unusually  full 


•  Mademoisello  Sontag. 
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— doubtless  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity felt  by  so  m;iny  young  bucks  of  re- 
cruiting their  shaken  nerves  and  spir- 
its by  the  help  of  a  little  caw-r/c-yie. 

All  the  tables  were  soon  entirely 
occupied  ;  next  our  two  friends,  to 
the  right,  sat  a  rather  elderly  French 
Abbe,*  whose  head,  to  the  infinite 
consolation  of  Heniinstoff,  was  even 
more  scantily  strewn  with  locks  than 
his  own.  According  to  the  prevail- 
ing character  of  the  French  minis- 
ters, this  was  a  jovial,  free-thinking 
man,  by  no  means  dead  to  the  joys  of 
this  life  in  consequence  of  his  mo- 
nastic education,  but  who  loved  his 
wine,  his  oysters,  and  his  music — nor 
did  the  third  article  of  the  Lutheran 
Catechism  seem  to  be  either  un- 
known or  unpleasant  to  him,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  ecstacy  into  uhich  the 
young  songstress  had  thrown  him. 
^'  Ah,  mon  Dicu  !  qu'elle  est  belh  /*' 
exclaimed  he  ;  here,  garcon,  a  bot- 
tle of  champaign  ! — to  the  health  of 
Henrietta." 

To  the  right  of  the  Abbe  was 
placed  a  tall  thin  figure,  in  a  blue 
coat,  with  an  Order  of  the  Cross  in 
his  button-hole.  This  man's  grey 
though  well-dressed  hair  formed  a 
singular  contrast  to  his  red,  and  at 
the  same  time  wrinkled,  face  ;  the 
latter  quality  whereof  showed  that 
the  owner  had  exceeded  his  sixtieth 
year,  notwithstanding  he  was  desirous 
of  passing  muster  as  a  dandy  of  five- 
and-twenty.t  He  wore  a  double 
lorgnette  constantly  round  his  neck 
— had  an  opera-glass  in  his  hand — 
and  his  cravat  was  tortured  into  the 
elaborate  tie  of  an  Englishman,  who 
wishes  on  his  visit  to  the  continent 
to  be  thought  o^  \\\e  first  water.  He 
was  styled  by  some  members  of  the 
company  Lieutenant- C olonel ;  and 
to  aid  his  assumption  of  a  consequen- 
tial air,  he  minced  and  muttered  his 
words  as  if  he  thought  it  beneath  him 
to  give  any  body  or  any  thing  an  in- 


telligible answer.  It  is  true,  he  was 
not  long  put  to  much  expense,  even 
of  this  sort  of  conversation  ;  for  the 
seat  beside  him  was  taken  by  the 
manager  of  the  iheatre.J  an  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable  man,  to  whom 
were  addressed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
all  questions  relating  to  the  charmer 
of  the  evening. 

There  was,  however,  present,  a 
young  man  of  very  interesting  exte- 
rior, who  was  seated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  and  who,  wrapped  in  ut- 
ter silence,  still  paid  attention,  as  he 
sipped  his  wine,  to  the  discourse  of 
the  individuals  surrounding  him.  He 
could  not  be  a  native  of  the  capital, 
or  indeed  a  resident  there  of  any 
long  standing,  as  neither  of  the  guests 
already  mentioned  (who  piqued  them- 
selves upon  knowing  every  body, 
who  was  any  body)  were  acquainted 
with  his  name  or  rank,  although  his 
whole  air  and  aspect  betokened  a 
person  of  consideration. 

The  discourse  naturally  turned  oa 
the  opera  ;  and  all  coincided  in  vot- 
ing Henrietta's  abilities  to  be  pre- 
eminent, although  each  differed  from 
the  other  as  to  her  chief  qualifica- 
tions. Hence,  the  uproar  began  al- 
most to  resemble  that  of  Babel  (for 
the  parties  seemed  to  think  that  the 
strength  of  the  argument  lay  in  vocif- 
eration) when  it  was  suddenly  check- 
ed by  the  manager  rising,  and  polite- 
ly calling  upon  the  young  stranger  to 
favour  the  company  with  his  opinion. 
'^  Most  willingly,"  was  the  reply  ; 
''•'  although  I  fear  I  stand  but  an  in- 
different chance  in  the  society  of  so 
many  enlightened  connoisseurs.  In 
my  estimation,  the  debutante  is  en- 
dowed with  irresistible  grace,  and 
with  a  voice  at  once  melodious  and 
full  of  sentiment ;  her  execution,  also, 
is  blameless  ;  but  she  evinces  little 
taste  in  the  selection  of  her  operas, 
and  still  less  in  that  of  the  theatrejj 
whereat  she  performs  (here  our  friend 


*  INI.  B — ,  now  in  England.  t  The  Chevalier  Von  Treiltow.  |  Von  Hotter. 

II  The  "  Konigstadter  Theater"  is  a  sort  of  minor  theatre  of  Berlin,  situate  in  one  of  the 
fauxbourgs  of  the  capital.  It  is  limited  to  the  performance  of  second-rate  pieces,  or  such  (of  a 
better  order)  as  have  been  already  acted  a  full  twelvemonth  at  the  two  great  houses.  Made- 
moiselle Sontag's  engagement  there  was  extremely  lucrative,  being  understood  to  amount  to 
10,000  Prussian  dollars  a-year — almost  an  unheard-of  salary  in  Germany. 
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the  manager  was  all  attention),  which 
is  well  known  to  have  no  higher 
ambition  than  that  of  money-getting, 
however  it  be  compassed.  In  this 
point  Signora  Henrietta  must  certain- 
ly be  held  to  have  squared  her  views 
with  those  of  the  sordid  multitude  in 
no  very  worthy  manner." 

The  stranger  was  silent,  and  the 
company  seemed  disposed  to  conti- 
nue so  ;  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  it  is 
true,  whilst  he  picked  his  teeth,  mut- 
tered some  unintelligible  words  be- 
tween them,  as  if  he  would  have 
spoken  out,  but  durst  not ;  and  the 
manager  seemed  too  much  taken 
aback  by  the  truth  of  the  imputation 
to  be  provided  with  an  apt  rejoin- 
der. The  Abbe  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover his  voice,  and  said,  having  pre- 
viously moistened  his  palate  with  a 
glass  of  champagne — "  I  love  the 
gentleman's  enthusiasm,  and  dises- 
teem  of  sordid  motives.  I,  too,  have 
myself  a  preference  for  nobler  plea- 
sures !  Here,  garcon,  a  couple  do- 
zen more  oysters." 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  night- 
veatch  proclaimed  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  spite  of  the  pathetic  remon- 
strances of  the  Abbe,  the  party  made 
preparations  for  breaking  up.  I  shall 
leave  them  to  put  these  duly  in  exe- 
cution, and  introduce  my  reader  to 
another  scene. 

The  first  visit  I  paid  next  morning 
was  to  the  house  of  the  beautiful  Car- 
oline,* who  had  hitherto  ranked  as 
the  prima  donna  of  the  K —  Thea- 
tre. This  amiable  young  lady  exhi- 
bited a  complete  picture  of  the  min- 
gled workings  of  rage,  jealousy,  and 
disappointment,  at  intervals  relieved 
by  a  passionate  flow  of  tears.  I  strove 
to  console  her,  in  vain  ;  nor  was  it 
until  the  entrance  of  her  bosom  friend 
Auguste,t  the  first  actress,  that  she 
began  to  rally.  A  consultation  en- 
sued as  to  the  most  effectual  means 
for  interrupting  the  progress  and 
thwarting  the  success  of  tlie  hated 
novelty.  The  only  hand  whose  ex- 
tension appeared  likely  to  save  the 
mourning  Caroline,  was  that  of  criti- 


cism ;  and  the  twain  lost  no  time, 
therefore,  in  pitching  upon  a  select 
few  of  its  professors  to  enlist  in  their 
favour;  and,  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing the  full  co-operation  of  these, 
they  determined  to  relax  in  a  great 
degree  that  haughtiness  and  reserve 
wherewith  they  had  accustomed 
themselves  to  treat  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press. 

Thus  had  the  lovely  songstress's 
appearance  put  in  motion  a  double 
train  of  feelings — those  of  adulation 
and  envy  ;  the  shallow-minded  eulo- 
gies of  the  one,  and  mean  injustice 
of  the  other,  are  alike  disgusting  ;  and 
we  turn  with  pleasure  from  both  to  a 
more  agreeable  and  interesting  ob- 
ject— the  songstress  herself. 

To  the  young,  pure,  and  sensitive 
heart  of  Henrietta,  the  notice  she 
attracted  was  any  thing  but  conge- 
nial. She  was  conscious  that  the 
publicity  of  her  situation  could  not 
fail  to  imply  something  indelicate  to 
true  feminine  feeling :  but  circum- 
stances and  custom  (together  with  a 
certain  innocent  belief  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise)  tended  greatly  to 
overcome  this  sensation.  Altoge- 
ther, however,  her  lot  had  more  the 
appearance  than  the  reality  of  being 
enviable  ;  and  this  chiefly  from  two 
co-operating  causes — namely,  the  im- 
pertinent freedom  of  the  critics,  who 
(probably  because  they  knew  no- 
thing of  music)  seemed  to  prefer  des- 
canting in  no  measured  terms  upon 
her  personal  accomplishments,  and 
the  countless  tedious  visits  which 
were  daily  made  her,  and  which  she, 
unfortunately,  was  obliged  to  receive. 
By  this  latter  annoyance,  indeed,  all 
those  leisure  hours  were  purloined 
which  she  had  formerly  been  habitu- 
ated to  devote  to  the  enjoyment  of 
her  own  thoughts  and  the  society  of 
books,  varied  by  agreeable  household 
occupations. 

Amongst  her  regular  train  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  our 
friends  the  orators  of  the  Restaura- 
teur were  duly  numbered,  including 
the  young  man   (of  whom   the   rest 


*  Caroline  Seidlor. 
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knew  no  more  than  we  did).  He 
spoke  but  little,  although  a  sarcastic 
smile  now  and  then  curled  his  lip: 
by  Henrietta  he  was  uniformly  well 
received — but  this  courtesy  was  not 
extended  to  him  by  his  fellow  admir- 
ers, who,  indeed,  appeared  alone 
withheld  by  fear  (inspired  by  his 
evident  decision  of  character)  from 
treating  the  stranger  rudely.  No- 
thing further  could  be  gathered  res- 
pecting him  than  that  he  was  a  young 
musician,  by  name  Werner  ;  and  he 
was,  as  we  have  before  observed,  of 
superior  presence,  although  his  dress 
betrayed  not  the  man  of  opulence. 

One  morning,  the  party  assembled 
in  Henrietta's  saloon,  were  engaged 
in  discourse  respecting  the  journals 
of  the  day,  and  the  criticisms  they 
contained,  which  (judging  from  a 
certain  tone  of  asperity,  and  even 
banter,  regarding  our  songstress)  had 
imbibed  the  poison  dealt  out  by  the 
rival  queens,  when  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  who  had  been  looking  out 
of  the  window  through  his  lorgnette, 
exclaimed — "  My  honoured  friends, 
I  have  to  announce  Lord  Monday  ;"* 
and  his  lordship  immediately  after 
ascended  the  stairs — a  succession  of 
coarse  oaths  resounding,  the  cause  of 
which  nobody  knew.  VV  ithout  wait- 
ing to  be  announced,  he  burst  into 
the  room — his  huge  mantle  hanging 
over  his  shoulders.  "  Good  morn- 
ing, most  adorable  !''  was  his  first  ex- 
clamation :  "  how  have  you  slept  ?" 

"  I  am  obliged  by  your  lordship's 
inquiries,"  answered  the  somewhat 
embarrassed  Henrietta.  "  Louise,  a 
chair." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  the  peer, 
''  I  will  sit  upon  the  sofa  ;"  and  he 
forthwith  stretched  himself  thereon 
at  full  length — but  his  cloak  embar- 
rassing him,  he  hurled  it,  with  a  dig- 
nified God  damn,  upon  a  chair,  near 
which  stood  a  side-board,  full  charg- 
ed with  coffee-cups ;  his  lordship's 
aim  was  unsteady,  and  down  went 
the  apparatus. 

The  whole  room  was  now  in  con- 
fusion ;  Henrietta  looked   terrified  ; 


the  gentlemen  busied  themselves  in 
assisting  the  servants  to  remove  the 
broken  china  ;  and  the  lord  gave  his 
aid  in  the  shape  of  stamping  and  curs- 
ing. Henrietta,  on  observing  one  of 
the  fragments,  uttered  a  half-sup- 
pressed exclamation  of  regret,  which 
struck  in  a  moment  the  ready  ear  of 
Werner,  who  looked  extremely  in- 
dignant at  the  whole  transaction. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Henrietta, 
endeavouring  to  brighten  up,  "  ex- 
cept that  my  poor  departed  sister's 
favourite  cup  is  amongst  the  wreck, 
and  that  gave  me  a  momentary  pang." 

The  Englishman  caught  these 
words,  although  uttered  in  a  low 
tone  ;  and  thinking  perhaps  that  they 
demanded  some  notice,  cried  out — 
"  Never  mind,  beauteous  Henrietta, 
I  will  pay  you  for  the  cups  threefold. 
You  shall  have  a  dozen  for  every 
one — far  more  handsome." 

Werner  looked  very  much  inclined 
to  chastise  this  coarse  presumer  on 
his  rank  ;  but  his  rising  passion  was 
checked  by  a  few  deprecating  words 
which  the  lady  contrived  to  say  to 
him  apart. 

The  company  was  now  on  the 
point  of  resuming  their  seats,  when 
there  arose  a  general  exclamation  of 
— "  Here  comes  Count  Regenbo- 
gen,"t  who  in  a  moment  or  two  en- 
tered the  saloon. 

Count  Regenbogen  was  held  to  be 
the  most  polite  and  well-dressed  ca- 
valier at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Nobo- 
dy had  a  more  stylish  head  of  hair  ; 
his  perfumes  were  all  procured  direct 
from  the  French  capital  ;  his  boots 
and  shoes  were  uniformly  made  at 
Vienna — bis  coats  at  Paris — bis  ne- 
ther-garments and  surtouts  at  Lon- 
don. Even  at  the  very  first  period 
of  the  morning  (namely,  about  12 
o'clock)  on  lifting  himself  out  of  bed, 
he  was  elegant  !  and  the  report  went, 
that  he  absolutely  slept  in  two  waist- 
coats, and  a  cravat  of  the  finest  mix- 
ture— a  Vincroyabh  !  and  that,  for 
greater  luxury,  he  was  accustomed 
to  dress  his  hair   himself  in  bed,  for 
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which  purpose  a  sheet  of  looking- 
glass  was  affixed  to  the  top  !  It  was 
also  rumoured,  on  the  authority  of 
his  lawyer,  that  he  had  made  provi- 
sion in  his  will  for  being  buried  en 
habit  hahille — deeming  it  unbecom- 
ing to  appear  at  the  day  of  judgment 
otherwise  than  full  dressed. 

This  notable  gentleman  was  assi- 
duously paying  his  devoirs  to  the  as- 
semblage, amongst  whom  he  used 
particular  attention  to  my  lord,  when 
his  brilliant  nothings  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  stalking  in  of  a  very  ghast- 
ly apparition,  which  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  M.  Briickbaner,  direc- 
tor of  the  K —  Opera.  A  universal 
exclamation  ensued  upon  his  en- 
trance— the  more  particularly  as  his 
garments  displayed  some  stains  of 
blood. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  said  Henrietta, 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

"  God  damn  it  !"  cried  the  Eng- 
lishman, "  a  duel." 

"  Let  me  breathe,  dearest  lady," 
said  Briickbaner,  "  and  you  shall 
learn  the  cause.  Never,  surely,  was 
any  director  of  a  theatre  at  once  so 
gratified  and  terrified  as  I  have  been 
within  the  last  five  minutes.  I  had 
just  called  on  the  cashier  of  the  house 
to  ascertain  how  it  stood  respecting 
the  tickets  for  to-morrow's  opera, 
wherein  you  are  to  appear  as  Aman- 
da, and  learnt  that  one  only  was 
left.  Two  officers  entered  at  the 
same  moment — mutual  friends — each 
inquiring,  as  if  with  one  breath,  whe- 
ther places  were  to  be  had.  The 
cashier  exhibited  the  solitary  ticket 
— like  tigers,  both  sprang  at  it :  a 
dispute  arose  ;  we  tried  to  interfere, 
but  in  vain  !  Already  swords  were 
drawn,  and  the  steels  clashed  toge- 
ther :  both  were  practised  fighters, 
and  their  strokes  fell  swift  as  light- 
ning, and  thick  as  hailstones  !  Nor 
had  more  than  a  minute  scarcely 
passed,  before  one  of  the  combatants 
lay  bleeding  on  the  earth,  whilst  the 
other  (who  had  not  himself  escaped 
without  receiving  a  wound)  struck 
triumphantly  the  point  of  liis  sword 


into  the  ticket,  and  retired  with  his 
dearly-bought  prize."* 

"  And  the  wounded  officer?"  de- 
manded Henrietta. 

"They  were  taking  him  to  his 
barracks,"  answered  the  director. 

"  God  damn  it !"  cried  my  lord, 
"  this  affair  merited  to  have  taken 
place  in  London." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Werner,  em- 
phatically, "  in  Bedlam  /" 

Lord  Monday  fidgeted  about  ia 
evident  annoyance  at  having  no 
ready  rejoinder,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  sought  refuge  in 
some  brutal  vulgarism,  had  not  a 
fresh  occurrence  attracted  universal 
attention.  The  beautiful  songstress 
herself,  who,  to  conceal  her  emotion 
at  this  serious  accident,  had  turned 
toward  the  window,  sank  fainting  up- 
on a  chair. 

All  rushed  to  her  assistance  ;  and 
his  lordship,  anxious  to  show  himself 
forward  in  the  business,  cried — "  Her 
corset  must  be  loosened  !"  Werner, 
however,  pushed  him  unceremonious- 
ly aside,  and,  with  Louisa's  aid,  con- 
veyed the  fainting  girl  into  an  adja- 
cent apartment.  He  returned  imme- 
diately, and  addressing  the  company, 
said — "  The  invalid  is  confided  to 
the  care  of  becoming  attendants  ; 
and  as  rest  and  silence  are  now  most 
important  to  her  well-doing,  I  trust, 
gentlemen,  you  will  all  see  the  pro- 
priety of  following  my  example." 
With  which  words,  he  seized  his  hat 
and  departed. 

My  lord  now  inquired  of  Regen- 
bogen — "  Tell  me,  who  is  that  impu- 
dent fellow,  who  acts  here  as  if  he 
were  master  of  the  house  ?" 

"  Who  can  be  supposed  to  know 
every  mauvais  sujet?"  answered  Re- 
genbogen,  somewhat  drily  ;  "  but 
come,"  continued  he,  "  doubtless  we 
dine  together  at  his  Serene  High- 
ness's  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Monday  ; 
and  they  quitted  the  house,  as  did 
likewise  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
all  of  tiiem  learning  the  cause  of  Hen- 
rietta's sudden   disorder   when   they 
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reached  the  street,  namely,  that  the 
wounded  man  had  just  been  carried 
down  it,  and  must  have  been  seen  by 
her. 

The  violent  shock  which  our  he- 
roine's nerves  had  experienced  on 
viewing  the  body  of  Maulbeere*  car- 
ried out  of  the  cashier's  house  (op- 
posite which  she  resided)  rendered 
her  for  some  time  speechless.  On 
recovering,  her  first  inquiry  was  after 
the  wounded  officer,  which  the  ser- 
vant was  enabled  to  answer,  through 
the  attention  of  Werner  (who  had 
meanwhile  made  inquiries)  satisfacto- 
rily. The  attendant  then  proceeded 
to  communicate  a  request  of  Wer- 
ner's that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
renew  his  call,  and  favoured  with  an 


stances  attending  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  it." 

The  delighted  youth,  taking  her 
hand,  was  aboiu  to  reply,  when  she 
said,  smiling,  "  Come,  I  will  be  your 
landlady  for  once,  aud  make  tea  for 
you," 

The  equipage  was  accordingly  in- 
troduced :  but  a  chord  had  been 
touched,  which  ceased  not  to  vibrate, 
and  the  young  pair  insensibly  found 
themselves  recurring  to  the  interest- 
ing tone  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
had  been  started. 

'•  I  shall  never  forget  your  atten- 
tion that  day,"  said  Henrietta  ; 
"  forced  to  descend  the  hill  on  foot, 
whilst  the  carriage  proceeded  alone, 
and  admiring  the   woody  landscape 


interview  in  the  evening,  as  he  had  around,  and  the   green  valley  at  my 

something  of  importance  to  disclose,  feet;    the  jutting  rocks  on  my  left, 

This  proposition  was  complied  with,  and  the  dark  forest  of  firs   on   my 

and    accordingly    about    dusk     the  right.      Aye,"    continued    she,    "  I 

young  man  re-appeared.      Henrietta  could  even  paint  the  stone   whereon 

was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  read-  I  found  your  open  book,  and,  curious 


mg,  and  every  thing  around  wore  the 
air  of  deep  quiet  and  seclusion,  the 
room  being  lighted  only  by  an  astral 
lamp.  "  I  almost  fear  to  interrupt 
this  stillness,"  said  the  visitor.  "  O  h," 
replied  Henrietta,  "  I  rejoice  to  see 
you— and  the  rather,  as  this  is  liter- 


( woman-like),  took  it  up  in  the  idea 
that  some  traveller  had  forgetfully 
left  it  behind  him.  How  surprised 
was  I,  on  lifting  my  eyes  again  from 
its  pages,  to  find  you,  Werner,  stand- 
ing by  me  !  What  must  you  have 
thought  of  me  ?"      And  she  turned 


ally  the  first  evening  which,  since  my    aside  her  head  to  conceal  the  rising 
stay  in  this  city,  I  have  been  able  to    " "     " 
call  my  own." 

Werner  took  his  seat  by  the  lovely 
girl,  and  an  animated  discourse  en- 
sued ;  in  one  of  the  pauses  whereof, 
Werner,  half  mechanically,  took  up 
the  book  which  Henrietta    had   laid 


blushes 

"I  was  overjoyed  to  think,"  re- 
plied he,  "  that  my  favourite  author 
seemed  to  interest  you  so  deeply.  I 
too  retain  the  memory  of  that  day  as 
one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life  ;  for  it 
was  then,  as   I   escorted  you  to  the 


down  on  his  entrance.    "  You  should  next  village,  that  we  became   gradu- 

know  that  volume,"  said  she,  "  for  it  ally  known  to  each  other.      Ere  we 

was  through  you  I  became  acquaint-  had  reached  it,  I  was  aware,  Henri- 

ed  with  it — and  through  it  I  became  etta,   what  you   were   in    the.  worlds 

acquainted  with  you."  and  what  in  your  heart ;  whilst  from 

"Ah,  Jean  Paul's  Titian,"  exclaim-  you  I  did  not  conceal   that  I  was  a 

ed  Werner,  turning  over  the  leaves,  poor    musician,  undistinguished,   al- 

"  The  same  ;  and  I  now  peruse  it  though  devoted  to  my  profession." 

with  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  since  My  readers  will  easily  imagine  that 

the  great  heart  from  which  it  sprang  this  kind  of  conversation  was,  under 

has  ceased  to  beat.     Werner,  do  not  all  the   circumstances,  by  no  means 

think  me  over  bold  if  I  say   that  I  the  securest  for  a  young  couple  who 

prize  the  work  not  only  from  its   in-  had  previously  felt  for  each  other  an 

trinsic  merits,  but  from  the  circura-  incipient  attachment.     Perhaps  they 


*  Molliere,  an  officer  of  artillery. 
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did  not  wish  to  guard  themselves  ; 
but  at  any  rate,  before  the  lapse  of 
an  hour,  a  passionate  daclaration  was 
made  by  the  youth,  and  received  by 
the  lady,  who,  in  the  confidence  of 
her  afiection,  entreated  her  lover  to 
continue  near  her,  and  act  as  her 
guide  in  her  precarious  situation. 

"But  why  not  abandon  it,  Henri- 
etta?" said  Werner. 

"  My  kind  friend,"  returned  she, 
"reflect  a  while.  In  the  theatrical 
profession  I  grew  up  ;  and  was  forced 
to  accustom  myself,  in  spite  of  the 
glittering  splendour  wherewith  we 
are  surrounded,  to  many  humiliations 
imposed  on  me  by  the  station  Fate 
had  pointed  out.  To  what,  indeed, 
besides,  could  I  resort  ?  I  have  not 
received  the  education  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  fill  the  situation  of  a 
governess,  and  that  of  mere  compan- 
ion would  only  be  a  change  for  the 
worse  !  The  labour  of  my  hands,  it 
is  true,  remains  ;  but  the  proceeds  of 
that  would  be  insufficient  to  support 
my  young  and  helpless  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  whom  I  sacrifice  myself, 
in  order  to  draw  them  from  a  profes- 
sion which  certainly,  to  a  heart  im- 
pressed with  honourable  principles, 
is  in  many  respects  irksome  and  dan- 
gerous." 

The  seriousness  of  her  appeal  ex- 
hausted herself,  and  deeply  moved 
her  auditor.  Leaning  her  head  up- 
on the  cushion  of  the  sofa,  she  left 
her  hand  free  to  the  warm  pressure 
of  Werner,  who  after  a  while  arose 
and  paced  the  room  in  silence,  as  if 
revolving  in  his  mind  some  great  de- 
termination, ^t  length  he  resumed 
his  seat,  and  said — "  Henrietta,  let 
us  combine  our  efforts  for  your  eman- 
cipation. I  think  I  know  a  person 
who,  if  he  can  be  propitiated,  is  able 
amply  to  provide  for  you  and  your's. 
Say,  my  charming  girl,  will  you  at 
once  be  mine  ?"  She  answered  not, 
but  turning  her  eloquent  eyes,  into 
which  the  tears  were  starting,  full 
upon  him,  sank  upon  his  breast. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the 
conversation  which  followed.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  a  plan  was  arranged, 
by  virtue  of  which,  Henrietta  was  to 


bid  farewell  to  public  life,  taking  her 
leave  in  a  concert,  the  proceeds 
whereof,  which  would  probably  be 
large,  were  to  be  laid  aside  as  a  fund 
to  further  their  ultimate  objects  : 
that,  meanwhile,  Werner  was  to  use 
every  means  to  soften  and  reconcile 
his  father  to  the  union,  and  to  obtain 
an  appointment  as  teacher  of  music 
at  the  University.  Some  other  pre- 
liminary measures  being  decided  on, 
the  lovers  separated. 

The  days  flew  by.  The  contem- 
plated arrangements  were  made  ; 
and  Henrietta,  now  fully  contracted 
to  Werner,  resolutely  declined  the 
gallantry  of  her  host  of  other  beaux, 
who,  at  length  perceiving  the  author- 
ized and  constant  attentions  of  their 
rival,  one  by  one  retired  from  the 
field.  Thus  were  matters  circum- 
stanced, when  the  eventful  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  final  public  exhibition 
of  the  syren's  powers  approached. 

Never  had  there  been  such  a  de- 
mand for  tickets.  All  classes  vied 
with  each  other  in  giving  parting  tes- 
timonies of  respect  to  the  fair  song- 
stress, and  the  rich  and  great  loaded 
her  v,'ith  handsome  presents.  For 
tliree  days  previously  not  a  ticket 
was  to  be  procured — and  hence  it 
was  announced  that  no  pay-office 
would  be  kept  open. 

On  the  morning  of  the  concert- 
day,  a  visitor  was  announced  to  Hen- 
rietta— Count  Klannheim.  On  be- 
ing introduced,  he  stated  that  he  had 
arrived  the  preceding  night  at  Ber- 
lin, as  plenipotentiary  from  the  court 
of  V — ,  and  had  learnt  with  chagrin 
that  the  enjoyment  he  had  so  long 
promised  himself,  of  hearing  Henri- 
etta, was  likely  to  be  denied  him. 
He  had  therefore  taken  the  liberty 
of  appealing  to  herself,  to  inquire  if 
there  were  no  means  of  his  obtain- 
ing admission  into  the  concert-room. 
Henrietta  expressed  herself  highly 
flattered  by  this  compliment  on  the 
part  of  the  Count;  but  assured  his 
Excellency  that  she  was  altogether 
powerless  in  the  matter,  as,  literally 
speaking,  every  place  had  been  long 
engaged. 

The  Count  expressed  great  morti- 
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fication  on  receiving  this  answer. 
*'  Must  I  then/'  said  he,  "  abandon 
all  hopes  of  hearing  this  wonder  by 
wl)ich  so  many  have  been  entranced  V 

*'  I  know  but  one  way,"  returned 
Henrietta,  smiling,  "  of  averting  such 
an  evil,  and  that  is  by  your  allowing 
me  to  sing  an  air  to  you  on  the  spot." 

Tins  offer  was  made  with  so  much 
grace  and  modesty,  that  Count  Klann- 
heim  was  quite  delighted  ;  and  seat- 
ing herself  at  her  piano,  Henrietta 
sang  several  canzonettes  with  her 
characteristic  sweetness. 

The  Count  was  much  moved  ;  he 
pressed  her  hand  gratefully,  and  be- 
fore he  dropped  it,  said,  in  the  words 
of  Schiller — "  Accept  a  remembrance 
of  this  hour!"  placing  on  her  finger, 
as  he  spoke,  a  brilliant  ring.  He 
then  retired,  requesting  her  not  to 
mention  his  visit,  as  he  had  not  yet 
publicly  announced  his  arrival. 

The  concert,  it  is  almost  superflu- 
ous to  say,  passed  off  with  the  utmost 
eclat.  The  applause  was  almost 
stunning  ;  roses  and  myrtles  were 
thrown  into  the  orchestra  at  the  feet 
of  the  singer  ;  and  tears  gushed  from 
her  eyes  on  bidding  farewell,  for  the 
last  time,  to  her  generous  auditors. 

The  following  morning,  Henrietta 
was  somewhat  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  an  elderly  minister,  who  ad- 
dressed her  as  follows  : — "  My 
daughter.  Fame  reports  you  to  be 
kind-hearted  and  charitable,  no  less 
than  accomplished,  and  I  have  been 
tempted,  in  my  compassion  for  a  des- 
titute family,  to  make  trial  of  your 
goodness.  The  parties  in  favour  of 
whom  I  seek  to  interest  you,  1  know 
to  be  as  deserving  as  they  are  unfor- 
tunate ;  the  father  is  now  in  confine- 
ment for  debt  :  but  a  ^qw  hundreds 
would  at  once  liberate  him,  and  re- 
establish them  all.  Will  you  be  the 
ministering  angel  to  effect  this  bene- 
volent purpose  ■?" 

Henrietta  was  touched  with  the 
speaker's  venerable  manner  and  ur- 
gent appeal.  She  answered — "  I  am 
but  too  happy  in  being  able  to  do 
this.  Fortune  has  been  liberal  to 
me,  and  ill  would  it  become  me  to 
hesitate  in  aiding  the  distressed."  She 


then  inquired  the  necessary  sum, 
produced  it,  and  the  minister  retired, 
exclaiming,  as  he  received  her  boun- 
ty, "  God  will  reward  you,  my  daugh- 
ter !"  His  voice  had  a  prophetic 
tone,  nor  was  the  prophecy  false. 

Henrietta  had  scarcely  time  to  re- 
collect and  felicitate  herself  on  this 
occurrence,  before  an  elegant  car- 
riage stopped  at  her  door,  and  her 
former  visitor.  Count  Klannheim, 
was  announced.  After  some  mutual 
passages  of  ceremony,  the  Count, 
though  with  rather  an  embarrassed 
air,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  not  a  man  of  many  words ; 
nor  will  I  now  attempt  to  deny  that 
it  is  chiefly  on  your  account,  lovely 
Henrietta,  1  am  at  present  in  Berlin. 
Our  Prince,  a  man  in  his  best  years, 
has  found  it  necessary,  from  political 
considerations,  to  take  a  step  repug- 
nant to  his  taste,  and  is  about  to  mar- 
ry. He  anticipates  in  his  spouse 
those  charms  of  society  which  he 
seeks.     In  short,  he  has  seen  you," 

"Proceed  no  further,  I  entreat, 
Count !"  exclaimed  Henrietta, shrink- 
ing ;  "  I  believe  I  anticipate  what 
you  would  say." 

"  Perhaps  you  consider  the  affair 
in  a  false  light.  The  Prince  will 
avow  that  he  not  only  loves  but  also 
honours  you.  Can  you  blame  him 
if,  in  spite  of  the  duties  his  state  im- 
poses, he  still  feels  he  has  a  human 
heart  ?" 

The  fair  girl  rose  from  her  seat : 
her  bosom  heaved  tumultuously  :  she 
took  hastily  from  her  finger  the  jewel 
which  Count  Klannheim  had  pre- 
viously fixed  there,  and  returned  it 
him — "  I  know  now,"  cried  she,  "  the 
object  of  this  gift ;"  and  the  starting 
tears  prevented  further  speech. 

The  Count,  visibly  moved,  was  si- 
lent a  few  minutes,  during  which 
Henrietta  stood  as  if  expecting  him 
to  retire.  At  length  he  resumed — 
"  Well,  then,  I  will  proceed  to  unfold 
to  you  the  vjhole  of  my  commission." 

"  Not  another  word,  I  pray,"  an- 
swered she  :  "  I  dare  not — I  loill  not 
hear  you  !" 

"  You  dare  !  you  must !  The 
Prince  anticipated  your  reply,  and 
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was  prepared  to  meet  it.       So  entire 

is  his  devotion  to  you,  Henrietta,  tiiat 

he  is  even  willing,  since   the  laws  of 

the    state  forbid  his  offering  you  his 

hand  while  he  continues  to  reign,  to 

resign  in  favour  of  his  brother  ;    and, 

in  lawful  possession  of  you,  whom  he 

[     accounts  his  greatest  treasure,  to   re- 

I     tire  from  a  throne  to  the  private  sta- 

i    tion.     Say  but  the  word,  and  I  greet 

you  the  wife  of  my  prince." 

Henrietta  paused  one  moment,  as 

if  hesitating  in  what  terras  to   couch 

'     her  reply.     She  then  said — "  Count, 

;     I  am  indeed  grateful  for  this  propo- 

I     sal,   and  I  honour  and   esteem   the 

j    party  from  whom  it  springs.      But  I 

!     will  not  deprive  his  country  of  such 

!     a  man.       Nay,  I  will  go  further,  and 

j     own  to  you,  in  confidence,  that,  even 

'     could    your  prince   raise   me   to  his 

j     throne,  I  should  not  be  at  liberty — I 

I     should   not  be   desirous   to   share   it 

with   him.      You  are  too  thoroughly 

a  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  to  press  me 

farther  !" 

The  Count,  during  this  address, 
had  observed  his  fair  companion  with 
eyes  beaming  with  joy.  At  its  con- 
clusion, he  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer,  but  tenderly  catching  the  as- 
tonished maiden  in  his  arms,  he  cried 
. — "  Noble,  excellent  girl  !  come  to 
my  heart !     You  shall  be  mi/  daugh- 


ter /"  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
door  sprang  open,  and  Werner,  rush- 
ing toward  the  old  nuin,  exclaimed — 
"  Henrietta,  my  father  !" 

The  riddle  now  is  easy  to  solve. 
The  young  Count  Klannheim  had 
been  travelling  some  two  or  three 
years  incognito,  and  during  that  in- 
terval had  contracted  an  irrepressible 
passion  for  Henrietta.  Of  this  he 
apprised  his  father,  who,  as  might 
be  expected,  opposed  it  inexorably. 
Finding,  however,  that  his  son's  hap- 
piness was  positively  at  stake,  he,  like 
a  wise  parent,  set  about  proving  the 
worthiness  of  the  object  ;  and  the 
prosecution  of  this  purpose  will  at 
once  explain  the  visit  of  the  old  min- 
ister, and  the  n)ock  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  prince.  Werner  had,  in- 
deed, like  a  dutiful  son,  determined 
to  marry  his  beloved  at  any  rate,  and 
seek  his  own  fortunes,  in  case  his 
father  should  disinherit  him. 

What  remains'?  — but  that  the  nup- 
tials of  Werner  (no  longer  the  poor 
musician)  and  Henrietta  (no  longer 
the  popular  actress)  were  celebr;ited 
with  all  due  publicity  and  splendour; 
— and  that  our  old  friends  of  the  Res- 
taurateur, &.C.,  being  each  necessi- 
tated to  sink  the  admirer,  were  hap- 
py to  mix  in  the  gay  circle  as  res- 
pectful guests. 
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1WAS  once  a  sportsman  ! — the 
grouse  upon  a  thousand  hills  have 
sealed  the  truth  of  my  assertion  with 
their  blood;  and  did  the  ghosts  of 
partridges  ever  "  revisit  the  glim[)ses 
of  the  moon,"  the  air  for  miles  round 

X would  be  blackened  with  the 

shades  of  my  victims.  It  is  true,  I 
am  now  byway  of  disdaining  (some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  fox 
who  disliked  grapes)  the  rude  and 
boisterous  sports  of  the  field  ;  yet, 
with  autumn,  never  fails  to  revive 
some  relic  of  the  slumbering  propen- 
sity ; 
"  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 

Within    a  few  days    1  have  taken 


down,  examined,  and  shouldered  my 
two  guns,  long  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  happy  boys  for  whom,  at 
a  riper  age,  they  are  destined,  and 
have  satisfied  myself  that  the  lightest 
is  a  burden  which  my  feeble  arm  re- 
fuses— even  were  it  steady  enough  to 
take  successful  aim  at  an  elephant. 
I  have  felt  all  last  week  a  sensible 
eiihirgement  and  painful  acuteness  in 
my  organs  of  destructiveness  :  al- 
though my  ignorant  old  housekeeper 
says  it  is  only  the  ear-ach,  and  has 
prescribed  a  thicker  night-cap  ;  in 
short,  I  have  internal,  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal evidence  that  the  sporting 
season  has  arrived,  and  I  found  my- 
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self,    on  wakinc^   last    Saturday,   in- 
stinctively whisUing, — 

"  And  a-hunting  we  will  go." 

But  where  can  a  valetudinarian 
on  Ills  pony  safely  take  his  pastime 
on  a  murderous  1st  of  September  ?  I 
could  not  ride  through  the  fields 
without  spoiling  sport  for  others,  nor 
through  hedge-row  lanes,  without 
danger  of  getting  a  random  shot  my- 
self; so  the  high  road  became  my 
only  resource,  and  a  very  sad  one  it 
is,  as  every  lover  of  shade,  and  hater 
of  dust,  can  testify. 

One  advantage,  however,  it  had 
over  more  privileged  haunts  ;  it  held 
out  hopes  of  a  companion;  and,  strange 
to  say,  through  long  habit  has  made 
solitude,  in  every  other  form,  not 
only  tolerable,  but  delightful,  I  never 
could  bear  riding  alone.  The  man 
who  gallops  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or 
of  business,  can  afford  to  do  so  ;  he 
has  excitement  within  to  spur  him  on, 
and  grudges  even  the  casual  encoun- 
ter with  a  less  rapid  traveller.  But 
he  who,  with  nerves  unstrung,  and 
limbs  enfeebled,  finds  himself  re- 
strained within  the  precincts  of  an 
amble,  with  no  stimulus  save  duty, 
and  no  object  save  health,  (if  health 
his  negative  state  of  existence  can  be 
called,)  is  much  indebted  to  the 
brother  pilgrim  who  beguiles  with 
social  chat  the  tedium  of  the  way. 

Last  Saturday  was  just  such  a 
cloudless,  windless,  faultlessly  mono- 
tonous sort  of  day  as  the  1st  of 
September,  as  it  affects  the  happiness 
of  thousands  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
ought  to  be  ;  such  a  day  as  disposed 
Duniple  to  fall  asleep  on  his  legs, 
and  as  would  have  made  me  infdli- 
bly  follow  his  example,  but  for  the 
incessant  popping  (resembling  in 
more  ways  than  one  a  regiment  at 
field  practice)  which  was  kept  up  all 
around  me,  and  but  for  my  rencoun- 
ter about  a  mile  from  home  with  the 
worthy  minister  of  the  parish,  just 
returned  from  a  six  weeks  tour,  of 
very  unwonted  recreation,  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country. 

Our  meeting  was  a  very  joyful  and 
cordial    one ;  for   among   the  many 


who,  in  our  privileged  land,  feed 
with  no  hireling  measure  of  zeal  and 
tenderness  the  flocks  whom  they 
love  as  their  own  soul,  Mr.  Mon- 
teith  ever  shone  conspicuous.  I 
never  saw  simplicity  in  lovelier 
union  with  energy  than  in  his  pure 
and  primitive  character.  The  inno- 
cence of  the  dove  was  in  all  his  own 
intercourse  with  the  world  ;  the  wis- 
dom and  vigilance  of  the  serpent  he 
kept  for  the  concerns  of  his  parish- 
ioners, to  whom  his  word  was  law, 
and  his  counsel  the  voice  of  inspira- 
tion. He  preached  nothing  that  he 
did  not  practise,  as  far  as  consistent 
endeavours,  and  higher  aid,  can  car- 
ry frail  mortality.  If  this  standard 
of  virtue  seemed  awful  in  the  pulpit, 
his  example  made  it  everywhere  else 
easy  and  alluring.  He  taught  his 
people  "  how  to  abound,"  by  sharing 
his  scanty  stipend  with  all  who  need- 
ed it ;  and  "  how  to  suffer  loss,"  by 
burying  four  promising  children  with 
the  sorrow  that  is  akin  to  hope. 

His  mind,  embued  with  all  the 
higher  elements  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, would  have  soared  often  "  be- 
yond this  visible  diurnal  sphere," 
had  it  not  been  retained  in  its  hum- 
ble but  more  useful  orbit  by  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  his  twenty  years 
helpmate,  and  the  practical  duties  of 
his  beloved  vocation.  The  latent 
fire  of  imagination,  tempered  as  it 
was  by  judgment,  and  sobered  by  ex- 
perience, would,  however,  sometimes 
break  forth  ;  and  when,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  him  who  vvas  caught  up  into 
the  third  heaven,  Menteith  sought 
to  draw  his  hearers  thither,  fancy 
lent  him  imagery  whose  fount  was 
evidently  not  of  this  world.  He 
spoke  of  a  better  world  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  denizen,  and  the  long- 
ings of  an  absentee  ;  with  all  the 
feelings,  in  short,  of  a  sojourner,  but 
neither  an  unwilling  nor  impatient 
one,  among  the  passing  scenes  of 
earth.  In  these,  indeed,  few  found 
such  vivid,  because  few  such  unalloy- 
ed enjoyment.  He  never  expected 
from  them  what  they  could  not  yield; 
be  never  sought  for  his  soul's  nurture 
in  the   fading   flowers  of  time  ;  but 
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tempered  with  their  perishable  pro- 
duce a  fleeting  edifice  of  earthly  com- 
fort, which  he  might  store  at  leisure 
with  the  incorruptible  manna  of  the 
skies.  No  man  was  more  easily 
amused — "  pleased  with  a  feather, 
tickled  with  a  straw,"  And  wiiy  1 — 
just  because  he  knew  and  felt  them 
to  be  straws  and  feathers  all  the 
while.  In  short,  with  old  and  young, 
with  grave  and  gay,  with  saint  and 
sinner,  Mr.  Menteith  was  an  univer- 
sal favourite.  His  worth  was  so 
genuine,  his  piety  so  unaffected,  his 
cheerfulness  so  contagious,  and  his 
gravity  so  interesting,  that  I  never 
saw  him  enter  a  room  without  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  or  leave  it  without 
sincere  regret. 

His  bland  and  delightful  smile,  at 
all  times  peculiarly  winning,  struck 
me  on  our  present  meeting  as  unusu- 
ally irresistible  ;  his  pale,  serene 
countenance,  was  enlivened  with  the 
excitement  of  travel,  and  the  joy  of 
return.  "  It  was  really  worth  while," 
he  said,  "  to  leave  you  all,  that  I 
might  know  the  happiness  of  coming 
home.  Mary,  they  say,  was  like  a 
creature  demented  when  I  was  away, 
and  I  am  sure  she  is  little  better  yet. 
She  sets  both  elbow-chairs  for  me 
instead  of  one,  and  sugars  my  tea 
twice,  out  of  very  exuberance  of  af- 
fection. The  children  are  quite  as 
light-headed  as  their  mother.  John- 
ny brings  me  his  fractions,  and  asks 
me  how  I  think  he  gets  on  his  Greek; 
and  as  for  little  Jessy,  (she  has 
marked  her  sampler  all  over  with 
huge  P's  for  papa,)  she  came  to  let 
me  hear  her  new  hymns  with  such  a 
broad  grin  on  her  face,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  give  her  a  kiss,  and  stop 
her  psalmody  till  a  fitter  season. 

"  And  the  crops,  Mr.  Francis," 
continued  he,  "  did  you  ever  see 
such  abundance  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  1  a  kind  compensation,  truly, 
for  the  drought  and  scarcity  of  last 
year.  I  asked  Mary  how  she  man- 
aged to  get  my  harvest  down  so 
cleverly ;  for,  though  an  excellent 
housewife,  she  has  little  skill  in  hus- 
bandry. '  Good  man,'  said  she,  (and 
the  tear  filled  her  eye  as  she  told  it 
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me,)  •  your  corn  was  no  sooner  ripe 
than  there  came  more  shearers  to 
your  harvest-rig  than  would  have  cut 
down  half  the  parish.  They  came 
unbidden  and  unfed.  They  cut  your 
corn  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy  ; 
and  when  I  forced  upon  them  the 
ale  they  would  hardly  accept,  they 
drank  your  health  and  happy  return, 
till  I  could  scarce  find  voice  to  thank 
them.  John  Wilson  the  elder  has 
dressed  your  turnips,  and  a'  the  lass- 
es in  the  parish  hoed  your  potatoes ; 
and  as  for  fish,  Watty  Garthtine 
swore  if  the  Provost  o'  Edinburgh 
should  want  baddies,  the  Manse 
should  aye  be  weel  supplied.'  Is  it 
not  a  blessed  thing,  Mr.  Francis,"' 
asked  the  worthy  minister,  kindling 
as  he  spoke,  "  to  have  one's  poor 
services  thus  appreciated,  and  re- 
turn thus  among  one's  own  people  V^ 
"  It  is  more  blessed  still  to  give 
than  to  receive,"  answered  I,  in  his 
own  strain  ;  "  and  repay  as  they  may,, 
these  good  folks  must  ever  remain' 
your  debtors." 

This,  however  sincerely  and  quiet- 
ly spoken,  was  enough  to  bring  a 
blush  over  his  modest  countenance. 
"I  am  just  about,"  said  he,  "re- 
quiting the  courtesy  of  my  friends  of 
all  ranks,  in  the  coin  they  like  best, 
viz.  a  round  of  friendly  visits  ;  and 
as  far  as  our  roads  lie  together,  you 
will  perhaps  go  with  me.  You  are  a 
bad  visitor,  I  know,  Mr.  Frank ;  but 
most  of  my  calls  will  be,  where  forms 
are  unknown,  and  etiquette  dispensed 
with." 

I  am  indeed  a  bad  visitor,  which,, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  means  no  visitor  at  all  ;  but  I 
own  the  temptation  of  seeing  my 
worthy  friend's  reception,  and  the- 
hope  of  coming  in  for  a  share  at 
least  of  the  cordial  welcome  he  wa»: 
sure  to  call  forth,  overcame  my 
scruples ;  especially  as  in  cottages 
and  farm-steadings  there  is  general- 
ly something  to  be  learned  even' 
during  a  morning  call  ;  some  trait  of 
unsophisticated  nature  to  be  smiled 
at,  or  some  sturdy  lesson  of  practical 
wisdom  to    be    treasured   for  futur©- 
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We  had  not  ridden  far  when  my 
f  ompanion,  turning  up  a  pretty  rough 
arl-road,  le  iding  to  a  large  farni- 
liouse  on  tlie  riglit,  said,  witii  an  arch 
s(nih',  "  I  love  wliat  our  superstitious 
lorel'atliers  would  esteem  a  lucky  be- 
ginning even  to  a  morning's  ride,  and 
am  glad  ours  commences  with  a  wed- 
ding visit.  Peter  Bandster  has  taken 
a  wife  in  my  absence,  and  I  must  go 
and  call  him  to  account,  for  defraud- 
ing me  of  the  ploy.  Have  you  heard 
anything,  Mr.  Francis  about  the 
bride  1" 

More  than  I  could  wish,  thinks  I 
to  myself;  for  my  old  duenna,  who 
indemnifies  herself  for  my  lack  of 
hospitality,  by  assiduous  frequenta- 
tiori  of  all  marriages,  christenings, 
and  gossipings  abroad,  had  deaved 
me  for  the  last  three  weeks  with 
philippics  about  this  unlucky  wed- 
ding. The  folly  of  Peter  in  marry- 
ing above  his  own  line ;  the  igno- 
rance of  the  bride,  who  scarce  knew 
lint-yarn  from  tow,  or  bear  from  bar- 
ley :  her  unpardonable  accomplisii- 
ments  of  netting  purses  and  playing 
on  the  spinnet  ;  above  all,  lier  plated 
candlesticks,  flounced  gown,  and 
fashionable  bonnet,  had  furnished 
Flannah  with  inexhaustible  matter 
for  that  exercise  of  the  tongue  which 
the  Scots  call  "  rhyming,"  and  the 
English,  *'  ringing  the  changes  ;"  to 
which,  as  to  all  other  noises,  custom 
can  alone  render  one  insensible, 

I  had  no  mind  to  damp  the  minis- 
ter's benevolent  feelings  towards  the 
couple,  and  contented  myself  with 
answering,  that  I  heard  the  bride 
was  both  bonnie  and  braw.  The 
good  man  shook  his  head,  "  We 
have  an  old  proverb,  and  a  true  one," 
said  he, — "  '  a  bonnie  bride  is  sune 
buskit ;'  but  I  have  known  gawdy 
butterflies  cast  their  painted  wings, 
and  become  excellent  housewives  in 
the  end," 

*'  But  there  stands  Peter — no  very 
blithe  bridegroom,  methinks  !"  said 
I,  as  my  eyes  rested  on  the  tall  and 
usually  jolly  young  farmer,  musing 
disconsolately  in  his  cattle-yard  over 
what  appeared  to  be  the  body  of  a 
dead  cow.     He  started  on  seeing'  the 


minister,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  sorrow 
or  its  cause,  and  came  forward  to 
meet  us,  struggling  to  adapt  his  coun- 
tenance a  little  better  to  his  circum- 
stances. "  Well,  Peter,"  said  the 
minister,  frankly  extending  his  hand, 
and  so  I  am  to  wish  you  joy  !  I 
thought  when  I  gave  you  your  name, 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  if  it  pleas- 
ed God  to  spare  me,  to  have  given 
you  your  helpmate  also  ;  but  what 
signifies  it  by  whom  the  knot  is  tied, 
if  true  love  and  the  blessing  of  God 
go  with  it?  Nay,  never  hang  your 
head,  Peter  ;  but  tell  me,  before  we 
beat  up  the  young  gude-wife's  quar- 
ters, what  you  were  leaning  over  so 
wae-like  when  we  rode  forward." 

"  Odd,  sir  !"  cried  Peter,  redden- 
ing up,  "it  wasna  the  value  o' the 
beast,  though  she  was  the  best  cow 
in  my  mother's  byre  ;  but  the  way  I 
lost  her,  that  pat  me  a  wee  out  o' 
tune.  My  Jessie  (for  I  maunna  ca' 
her  gudowife,  it  seems,  nor  mistress 
neither,)  is  an  ill  guide  o'  kye,  ay, 
and  what's  waur,  o'  lasses.  We  had 
a  tea  drinking  last  night,  nae  doubt, 
as  new-married  folk  should  ;  and 
what  for  no  1 — I'se  warrant  my  mith- 
er  had  them  too  in  her  daft  days. 
But  she  didna  keep  the  house  asteer 
the  haill  night  wi'  fiddles  and  dancin', 
and  it  neither  new-year  nor  handsel- 
Mononday,  nor  she  didna  lie  in  her 
bed  till  aught  or  nine  o'clock,  as  my 
Jess  does,  na,  nor  yet " 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  loss  of  your  cow,  Peter?" 

"Ower  muckle,  sir,  ower  muckle. 
The  lasses  and  lads  likeit  reels  as 
weel  as  their  mistress,  and  whisky  a 
hantle  better.  They  a'  sleepit  in, 
and  myseil  among  the  lave.  Nao 
mortal  ever  lookit  the  airt  that  puir 
Blue  Bell  was  in,  and  her  at  the 
very  calving  ;  and  this  morning, 
when  the  byre-door  was  opened,  she 
was  lying  stiff  and  stark,  wi'  a  dead 
calf  beside  her.  It's  no  the  cow,  sir, 
(though  it  was  but  the  last  market  I 
had  the  offer  o'  fifteen  pund  for  her,) 
it's  the  tliought  that  she  was  sae  sair 
forwarded  amang  me  and  my  Jess, 
and  her  tawpies  o'  lasses." 

••  Come,   come,   Peter,"  said  the 
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i    good    minister,    "  you  seem  to  have 
been  as  much   to  blame  as  the  rest; 
I    and  as  for   your   young    town  bride, 
!    she  maun  creep,   as    the    auld  wives 
i    say,  before  she  can  gang.      Country 
j    thrift  can  no  more  be  learnt  in  a  day 
,    than    town    breeding ;  and    of    that 
^    your  wife,    they  say,  has  iier  share." 
"  Ower  muckle  may  be,"  was  the 
half-muttered  reply,  as  he  marshalled 
I    us  into  tiie  house.     The  beti  end  of 
I    the  old-fashioned  farm-house,  which, 
i    during  the  primitive  sway  of  Peter's^ 
mother,    had  exhibited  the  usual  de- 
corations of  an  amrie,  a  clock,  and  a 
;    pair  of  press-beds,  with  a  clean  swept 
i    ingle,  and  carefidly  sanded  floor,  had 
I    undergone  a  metamorphosis  not  less 
j    violent  than  some  of  Ovid's  or  Har- 
j    lequin's.       The    amric    had     given 
1    place    to    a    satin-wood    work-table, 
j    the  clock  to  a  mirror,  and  the  press- 
i    beds    (whose    renjoval  no  one  could 
j    regret)    to    that    object  of  Hannah's 
I    direst  vituperations,  the  piano-forte  ; 
wliile  the  fire-place  revelled  in  all  the 
summer  luxury  of  elaborately  twist- 
ed   shavings,  and    the    once   sanded 
I    floor  was    covered   with    an  already 
soiled   and    faded    carpet,    to  whose 
delicate  colours,  Peter,  fresh  from  the 
cliy    furrows,    and    his    two    sheep- 
dogs   dripping    from    the    pond,  had 
nearly  proved  equally  fatal. 

In  this  sanctum  sanctorum  sat  the 
really  pretty  bride,  in  all  the  dignity 
of  outraged  feeling  which  ignorance 
of  life,  and  a  lavish  perusal  of  ro- 
mances could  inspire,  on  witnessing 
the  first  cloud  on  her  usually  good- 
natured  husband's  brow.  She  hastily 
cleared  up  her  rufiied  looks,  gave  the 
minister  a  cordial,  though  somewhat 
afiected  welcome,  and  dropped  me  a 
curtsy  which  twenty  years  rustica- 
tion enabled  me  very  inadequately  to 
return. 

The  good  pastor  bent  on  this  new 
lamb  of  his  fold  a  benignant  yet 
searching  glance,  and  seemed  watch- 
ing where,  amid  the  fluent  small  talk 
which  succeeded,  he  might  edge  in  a 
word  of  playful  yet  serious  im|K)rt  to 
the  happiness  of  the  youtiiful  pair. 
The  bride  was  stretching  forth  her 
band  with  all  th«  dignity  of  her  new 


station,  to  ring  the  bell  for  cake  and 
wine,  when  Peter,  (whose spleen  was 
evidently  waiting  for  a  vent,)  h.isiiJv 
starting  up,  cried  out,  "JVIislress!  if 
ye're  ower  grand  to  serve  the  minis- 
ter yoursell,  there's  ane  "11  be  proud 
to  do't.  There  shall  nae  quean  fill 
a  glass  for  him  in  this  house  while  it 
ca's  me  master.  My  mither  wad  hae 
served  him  on  her  bended  knees,  gin 
he  wad  hae  let  her  ;  and  ye  think  it 
ower  muckle  to  bring  ben  the  bridal 
bread  to  him!  Oh,  Jess,  Jess!  I 
canna  awa'  wi'  your  town  ways  and 
town  airs  !*' 

The  bride  coloured  and  pouted; 
but  there  gathered  a  large  drop  in  her 
eye,  and  the  pastor  hailed  it  as  an 
earnest  of  future  concession.  He 
took  her  hand  kindly,  and  put  it  into 
Peter's  not  reluctant  one. — "  '  Spring 
showers  make  May  flowers,'  my  dear 
lassie,  says  the  old  proverb,  and  I 
trust  out  o'  these  litlle  clouds  will 
spring  your  future  happiness.  You, 
Jessy,  have  chosen  an  honest,  wor- 
thy, kind-hearted,  country  husband, 
whose  love  will  be  well  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a  ftiw  second-handed 
graces — And  you,  Peter,  have  taken 
for  better  and  for  worse,  a  lassie,  in 
whose  eye,  in  spite  of  foreign  airs,  I 
read  a  heart  to  be  won  by  kindness. 
Bear,  and  forbear,  my  dear  bairns — 
let  each  be  apter  to  yield  than  the 
other  to  exact.  You  are  both  tra- 
velling to  a  better  country — '  See 
that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.'  " 

The  bride  by  this  time  was  sob- 
bing, and  Peter's  stout  heart  evident- 
ly softened.  So  leaving  the  pair  to 
seal  theirreconciliation  in  this  favour- 
able mood,  the  good  minister  and  I 
mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  off 
without  farther  parley. 

We  were  just  turning  the  corner 
of  the  loan  to  regain  the  high  road, 
when  a  woman  from  a  cottage  in  an 
adjoining  field,  came  running  to  in- 
tercept us.  There  was  in  her  look 
a  wildness  bordering  on  distraction, 
hut  it  was  evidently  of  no  painful 
kind.  She  seemed  like  one  not  re- 
covered from  the  first  shock  of  some 
delightful  surprise,  too  much  for  th» 
frail  fabrit  of  mortality  to  bear  wilb* 
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out  tottering  to  its  very  foundations. 
The  minister  checked  his  horse, 
whose  bridln  she  grasped  convulsive- 
ly, panting  partly  from  fatigue,  and 
more  from  emotion,  endeavouring,  but 
vainly,  to  give  utterance  to  the  tid- 
ings with  which  her  bosom  laboured. 
Twice  she  looked  up,  shook  her 
head,  and  was  silent;  then  with  a 
strong  effort  faltered  out,  "  He's 
come  back  ! — the  Lord  be  praised 
for  it  !"— 

"  Who  is  come  back,  Jenny  T' 
said  the  pastor,  in  the  deepest  tone 
of  sympathy, — "Is  it  little  Andrew, 
ye  mean  V 

"Andrew  !  !  !"  echoed  the  matron, 
with  an  expression  of  contempt, 
which  at  any  other  time  this  favour- 
ite grandchild  would  have  been  very 
far  from  calling  forth, — "  Andrew  ! ! ! 
Andrew's  father,  I  mean  my  ain  first- 
born son,  Jamie,  that  I  wore  mourn- 
ings for  till  they  would  wear  nae 
langer,and  thought  lying  fifty  fathoms 
down  in  solid  ice,  in  \'on  wild  place 
Greenland,  or  torn  to  pieces  wi' 
savage  bears,  like  the  mocking 
bairns  in  Scripture — He's  yonder  !" 
said  she,  wildly  pointing  to  the  house ; 
"he's  yonder  living,  and  living  like; 
and  O,  gin  ye  v/ad  come, and  maybe 
speak  a  word  in  season  to  us,  we 
might  be  better  able  to  praise  the 
Lord,  as  is  his  due." 

We  turned  our  horses'  heads,  and 
followed  her,  as  she  ran,  or  rather 
flew,  towards  the  cottage  with  the 
instinct  of  some  animal  long  separat- 
ed from  its  offspsing.  The  little  boy 
before  mentioned  ran  out  to  hold  our 
horses,  and  whispered  as  the  minis- 
ter stooped  to  stroke  his  head,  "  Dad- 
dy's come  home  frae  the  sea." 

The  scene  within  the  cottage  baf- 
fles description.  The  old  mother, 
exhausted  with  her  exertion,  had  sunk 
down  beside  her  son,  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  on  which  he  was  sitting, 
where  his  blind  and  bed-rid  fHther 
lay,  and  clasped  his  withered  hands 
in  speechless  prayer.  His  lips  con- 
tinued to  move,  unconscious  of  our 
presence,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
stretched  forth  a  feeble  arm  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  vicinity  of  his  long- 


mourned  son.     On  a  low  stool,  be- 
fore the  once  gay  and  handsome,  but 
now  frost-nipt  and  hunger-worn  mar- 
iner,  sat  his  young   wife,   her    hand 
firmly  clasped  in  his,    her  fixed   eye 
riveted  on  his  countenance,  giving  no 
other  sign  of  life  than  a   convulsive 
pressure  of  the  former,  or  a  big  drop 
descending  unwiped  from  the  latter  ; 
while    her    unemployed     hand    was 
plucking  quite  mechanically  the  badge 
of  widowhood  from  her  duffle  cloak, 
which  (having  just  reached  home   as 
her  husband  knocked  at  his  father's 
door)  was  yet  lying  across  her  knee. 
The  poor  sailor  gazed  on  all  around 
him  with  somewhat  of  a  bewildered 
air,  but  most  of  all  upon  a  rosy  crea- 
ture between  his  knees,   of  about  a 
year  and  half  old,  born  just  after  his 
departure,  and  who  had  only  learned 
the  sad   word   "  Daddy,"  irom    the 
childish  prattle  of  his  older  brother 
Andrew,  and  his  sisters.       Of  these, 
one   had   been  summoned,  wild  and 
bare-legged,  from   the  herding,   the 
other  meek  and  modest  from  the  vil- 
lage school.  The  former,  idle  and  in- 
tractable, half  shrunk  in   fear   of  her 
returned  parent's    well-remembered 
strictness  ;    the  other,  too  young  not 
to  have   forgotten   his   person,   only 
wondered  whether  this  was  the  Fath- 
er in  Heaven  of  whom  she  had  heard 
so  often.     She  did  not  think  it  could 
be  so,  for  there  was  no  grief  or  trou- 
ble there,  and  this  father  looked  as  if 
he  had  seen  much  of  both. 

Such  was  the  group  to  whose  emo- 
tions, almost  too  much  for  human 
nature,  our  entrance  gave  a  turn. — 
"  Jamie,"  said  the  good  pastor,  (gen- 
tly pressing  the  still  united  hands  of 
the  mariner,  and  his  faithful  Annie,) 
"  You  are  welcome  back  from  the 
gates  of  death  and  the  perils  of  the 
deep.  Well  is  it  said,  that  they  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  see  more 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  than 
other  men  ;  but  it  was  not  from 
storm  and  tempests  alone  that  you 
have  been  delivered — cold  and  fa- 
mine, want  and  nakedness, — wild 
beasts  to  devour,  and  darkness  to 
dismay, — these  have  been  around 
your  dreary  path — but  He  that  was 
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with  you,  was  mightier  than  all  that 
were  against  you  ;  and  you  are  re- 
turned a  living  man  to  tell  the  won- 
drous tale.  Let  us  praise  the  Lord, 
my  (riends,  for  his  goodness,  and  his 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men." — We  all  knelt  down  and  jo  i  - 
ed  in  the  brief  but  fervent  prayer 
that  followed.  The  stranger's  heart- 
felt sigh  of  sympathy  mingled  with 
the  pastor's  pious  orisons,  with  the 
feeble  accents  of  decrepitude,  the 
lisp  of  wondering  childhood,  the  soul- 
felt  piety  of  rescued  manhood,  and 
the  deep,  unutterable  gratitude  of  a 
wife  and  mother's  heart  ! 

For  such  high- wrought  emotions 
prayer  is  the  only  adequate  channel. 
They  found  vent  in  it,  and  were 
calmed  and  subdued  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  intercourse.  The  minister 
kindly  addressed  Jamie,  and  drew 
forth,  by  his  judicious  questions,  the 
leading  features  of  that  marvellous 
history  of  peril  and  privations,  endur- 
ed by  the  crew  of  a  Greenland  ship 
detained  a  winter  on  the  ice,  with 
which  all  are  now  familiar,  but  of 
wiiich  a  Parry  or  a  Franklin  can 
jicrliaps  alone  appreciate  the  horrors. 
They  were  related  with  a  simplicity 
that  did  them  ample  justice. 

"  I  never  despaired,  sir,"  said  the 
hardy  Scotsman  ;  "  we  were  young 
and  stout.  Providence,  aye  when 
at  the  warst,  did  us  some  gude  turn, 
and  this  kept  up  our  hearts.  We 
had  mostly  a'  wives  or  mithers  at 
hame,  and  ken't  that  prayers  wadna 
be  wanting  for  our  safety  ;  and  little 
as  men  may  think  o'  them  on  land, 
or  even  at  sea  on  a  prosperous  voy- 
age,— a  winter  at  the  Pole  makes 
prayers  precious.  We  had  little  to 
do  but  sleep  ;  and  oh,  the  nights 
were  lang!  I  was  aye  a  great  dream- 
er; and,  ye  maunna  be  angry,  sir, 
(to  the  minister)  ihe  seeing  Annie 
and  the  bairns  amaist  ilka  time  I  lay 
down,  and  aye  braw  and  buskit,  did 
niair  to  keep  up  my  hopes  than  a' 
the  rest.  I  never  could  see  wee 
Jiimie,  though,"  said  he,  smiling,  and 
kissing  the  child  on  his  knee  ;  "  I 
saw  a  cradle  weel  enough,  but  the 
face  o'  the  bit  creature  in't  I  never 


could  mak'  out,  and  it  vexed  me  ; 
for  whiles  I  thought  my  babe  was 
dead,  and  whiles  1  feared  it  had  nev- 
er been  born  ;  but  God  be  praised 
he's  here,  and  no  that  unlike  mysell, 
neither." 

"  Annie  !"  said  the  minister, 
gently  loosing  her  renewed  grasp  of 
Jamie's  hand,  "you  are  forgetting 
your  duty  as  a  gudewife — we  maun 
drink  to  Jamie's  health  and  happi- 
ness ere  we  go — we'll  steal  a  glass  or 
two  out  of  old  Andrew's  cordial  bot- 
tle ;  a  drop  of  this  day's  joy  will  be 
better  to  him  than  it  a'.*' 

"  Atweel,  that's  true,"  said  the 
old  father,  with  a  distinctiveness  of 
utterance,  and  acuteness  of  hearing, 
he  had  not  manifested  for  many 
months.  The  bottle  was  brought, 
the  health  of  the  day  went  round  ;  I 
shook  the  weather-beaten  sailor 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  begging 
leave  to  come  and  hear  more  of  his 
storv  at  a  fitter  season,  followed  the 
minister  to  the  door. 

"  Andrew,"  said  he,  giving  the 
little  patient  equerry  a  bright  new 
sixpence  ;  "  tell    your  daddy  I  gave  Jf> 

you  this  for  being  a  dutiful  son  to 
your  mother  when  he  was  at  the 
sea."  The  child's  eye  glistened  as 
he  ran  in  to  execute  the  welcome 
command,  and  we  rode  off,  our  hearts 
too  full  for  much  communication. 

The  day  was  advancing.  These 
two  scenes  had  encroached  deeply 
on  the  privileged  hours  fur  visiting, 
and  the  minister,  partly  to  turn  the 
account  of  our  thoughts  into  a  less 
agitating  channel,  partly  to  balance 
the  delights  of  the  last  hour  with 
their  due  counterpoise  of  alloy,  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  going  next  to 
pay  at  the  house  of  his  patron,  the 
laird  of  the  parish,  the  visit  of  duty 
and  ceremonv,  which  his  late  return, 
and  a  domestic  affliction  in  the  fami- 
ly, rendered  indispensable.  There 
were  reasons  which  made  my  going 
equally  proper  and  disagreeable  ;  and 
formal  calls  being  among  the  many 
evils  which  are  lightened  by  partici- 
pation, I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the 
shelter  of  the  minister's  name  and 
company. 
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Mr.  Morison,  of  Castle  Morison, 
was  one  of  those  spoiled  children  of 
fortune,  whom  in  her  cruel  kindness 
she  renders  miserable.  He  had 
never  known  contriidiction,  and  a 
straw  across  his  path  made  him  chafe 
like  a  resisted  torrent  ;  lie  had  never 
known  sorrow,  and  was,  consequent- 
ly, but  half  acquainted  with  joy  ;  he 
was  a  stranger  to  compassion,  and, 
consequently,  himself  an  object  of 
pity  to  all  who  could  allow  for  the 
force  of  early  education  in  searing 
and  hardening  the  human  heart.  He 
had,  as  a  boy,  made  his  mother 
tremble  ;  it  is  little  to  be  wondered 
that  in  manhood  he  was  the  tyrant 
of  his  wife  and  children.  Mrs.  Mo- 
rison's  spirit,  originally  gentle,  was 
soon  broken,  and  if  her  heart  was 
not  equally  so,  it  was  because  she 
learned  reluctantly  to  despise  her 
tyrant,  and  found  compensation  in 
the  double  portion  of  affection  be- 
stowed on  her  by  her  son  and  daugh- 
ters. For  the  latter,  Mr.  Morison 
manifested  only  contempt.  There 
was  not  a  horse  in  his  stable,  nor  a 
dog  in  his  kennel,  which  did  not  en- 
gross more  of  his  attention  ;  but  like 
the  foxes  and  hares  which  it  was  the 
business  of  these  favourite  animals  to 
hunt  down,  girls  could  be  made  to 
afford  no  bad  sport  in  a  rainy  day. 
It  was  no  wonder,  that  with  them 
fear  usurped  the  place  of  rever- 
ence for  such  a  parent.  If  tiiey  did 
not  hate  hiu),  they  were  indebted  to 
their  motiier's  piety  and  their  own 
sweet  dispositions  ;  and  if  they  nei- 
ther hated  nor  envied  their  only 
brother,  it  was  not  the  fiult  of  him, 
who,  by  injudicious  distinctions  and 
blind  indulgence,  laid  the  foundation 
for  envy  and  all  uncharitabieness  in 
their  youthful  bosoms.  In  that  of 
his  favourite  they  had  the  usual 
effect  of  generating  self-will  and  re- 
bellion ;  and  v.'liile  Jane  and  Agnes, 
well  knowing  nothing  they  did  would 
be  thought  right,  rarely  erred  from 
the  path  of  duty,  Edmund,  aware 
that  he  could  scarce  do  wrong,  took 
care  his  privileges  should  not  rust 
for  want  of  exercise. 

But  though  suffered   Id   all   minor 


matters  to  follow  the  dictates  of  ca- 
price, to  laugh  at  his  tutor,  lame  the 
horse,  and  break  rules  (to  all  others 
those  of  the  xMedes  and  Persians) 
with  impunit}',  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly reined  up  in  his  headlong  ca- 
reer by  an  equally  capricious  parent, 
precisely  at  the  period  when  restraint 
was  nearly  forgotten,  and  peculiarly 
irksome.  It  was  tacitly  agreed  by 
both  parties,  that  the  heir  of  Castle 
Morison  could  only  go  into  the  ar- 
my ;  but  while  the  Guards,  or  a  dra- 
goon rcginient,  was  the  natural 
enough  ambition  of  Edmund,  Mori- 
son was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of 
contradiction,  which  he  chose  to 
style  economy,  and  talked  of  a 
marching  regiment,  with  perhaps  an 
extra  £lOO  per  annum  to  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
a-year.  Neither  would  yield — the 
one  had  taught,  the  other  learned, 
stubbornness  ;  and  Edmund,  backed 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  world,  and 
the  clamours  of  his  companions,  told 
his  father  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  was  going  to  India  with  a  near 
relation,  about  to  proceed  to  Bom- 
bay in  a  high  official  character. 

Morison  had  a  peculiar  prejudice 
against  the  East,  and  a  personal 
pique  towards  the  cousin  to  whose 
patronage  Edmund  had  betaken  him- 
self. His  rage  was  as  boundless  as 
his  former  partiality,  and  the  only 
consolation  his  poor  wife  felt  when 
her  darling  son  left  his  father's  house, 
alike  impenitent  and  nnblest,  was, 
that  her  boy's  disposition  was  origi- 
nally good,  and  would  probably  re- 
cover the  ascendant  ;  and  that  it  was 
out  of  the  power  of  her  husband  to 
make  his  son  a  beggar  as  well  as  an 
exile.  The  estate  was  strictly  en- 
tailed, and  the  knowledge  of  this, 
while  it  embittered  Morison's  sense 
of  his  son's  disobedience,  no  doubt 
strengthened  the  feeling  of  inde[)end- 
ence  so  natural  to  headstrong  youth. 

While  Morison  was  perverting  le- 
gal ingenuity,  in  vain  hopes  of  being 
able  to  disinherit  his  refractory  heir, 
his  unnatural  schemes  were  antici- 
pated by  a  mightier  agent.  An  epi- 
demic fever  carried  off  in  one  shori 
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month,  (about  two  years  after  his 
quitting  EnglandJ  the  unreconciled, 
but  no  longer  unconciliatory  exile, 
and  his  young  and  beautiful  bride, 
the  dauohter  of  his  patron,  his  union 
with  whom  had  been  construed,  by 
the  causeless  antipathy  of  his  father, 
into  a  fresh  cause  of  indignation. 
Death,  whose  cold  hand  loosens  this 
world's  grasp,  and  whose  deep  voice 
still's  this  world's  strife,  only  tightens 
the  bonds  of  nature,  and  teaches  the 
stormiest  spirits  to  part  in  peace. 
Edmund  lived  to  write  to  his  father 
a  few  lines  of  undissembled  and  un- 
conditional penitence  ;  to  own,  that 
if  the  path  of  duty  had  been  rugged, 
he  had  in  vain  sought  happiness  be- 
yond it,  and  to  entreat  that  the  place 
he  had  forfeited  in  his  fither's  fivour 
might  be  transferred  to  his  unoffend- 
ing child. 

All  this  had  been  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Menteith  and  n)yself  by  the  voice  of 
rumour  some  days  before,  and  we 
had  been  more  shocked  than  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Morison's  resent- 
ment had  survived  its  object,  and 
that  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
ever  seeing  or  receiving  the  infant 
boy  who,  it  was  gall  to  him  to  reflect, 
must  inherit  his  estate.  Mrs.  Mori- 
son  had  exerted,  to  soften  his  hard 
heart,  all  the  little  influence  she 
ever  possessed.  Her  tender  soul 
yearned  towards  her  Edmund's 
child  ;  and  sometimes  the  thought  of 
seeking  a  separatio[i,  and  devoting 
herself  to  rear  it,  crossed  her  des- 
pairing mind.  But  her  daughters 
were  a  tie  still  more  powerful  to  her 
unhappy  home.  She  could  neither 
leave  them,  unprotected,  to  its  dis- 
comforts, nor  conscientiously  advise 
their  desertion  of  a  parent,  however 
unworthy  ;  so  she  wandered,  a  paler 
and  sadder  inmate  than  before  of  her 
cold  and  stalely  mansion,  and  her  fair, 
subdued-looking  daughters  shuddered 
as  they  passed  the  long-locked  doors 
of  their  brother's  nursery  and  school- 
room. 

The  accounts  of  young  Morison's 
death  had  arrived  since  the  good 
pastor's  departure,  and  it  was  with 
f«elings  of  equal  sympathy  towards 


the  female  part  of  the  family,  and 
sorrow  for  the  unchristian  frame  of 
its  head,  that  he  prepared  for  (lur 
present  visit.  As  we  rode  up  the 
old  strait  avenue,  I  perceived  a  post- 
chaise  at  the  door,  iuid  instead  of 
shrinking  from  this  probable  acces- 
sion of  strangers,  felt  that  any  addi- 
tion to  the  usually  constrained  and 
gloomy  family-circle,  must  be  a  re- 
lief. On  reaching  the  door,  we  were 
struck  with  a  very  unusual  append- 
age to  the  dusty  and  travel-stained 
vehicle,  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient, 
venerable-looking  Asiatic,  in  the 
dress  of  his  country,  beneath  whose 
ample  muslin  folds  he  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  an  old  femnle 
nurse, a  character  which,  in  all  itsskill 
and  tenderness,  was  amply  sustained 
by  this  faithful  and  attached  Orien- 
tal. His  broken  English,  and  pas- 
sionate gestures,  excited  our  atten- 
tion, already  awakened  by  the  singu- 
larity of  his  costume  and  appearance  ; 
and  as  we  got  close  to  him,  the  big 
tears  which  rolled  over  his  sallow 
and  furrowed  cheeks,  powerfully 
called  forth  our  sympathy,  and  told, 
better  than  words,  his  forcible  exclu- 
sion from  the  splendid  mansion 
which  had  reluctantly  admitted  with- 
in its  precincts  the  child  dearer  to 
him  than  country  and  kindred  ! 

Our  visit  (had  it  borne  less  of  a 
pastoral  character)  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  very  ill  timed. 
There  were  servants  running  to  and 
fro  in  the  hall,  and  loud  voices  iu 
the  dining-room  ;  and,  from  a  little 
parlour  on  one  side  the  front  door, 
issued  female  sobs,  mingled  with  in- 
fant wailings  in   an  unknown  dialect. 

"  Thank  God  !"  whispered  the 
minister,  ''  the  bairn  is  fairly  in  the 
house.  Providence  and  nature  will 
surely  do  the  rest." 

It  w^as  not  a  time  to  intrude  ab- 
ruptly, so  we  sent  in  our  names  to 
Mr.  Morison,  and  during  our  pretty 
long  detention  on  horseback,  could 
not  avoid  seeing  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  parlour  before-mentioned, 
a  scene  which  it  grieved  us  to  think 
was  only  witnessed  by  ourselves. 

Mrs.    Morison    was   sitting    ia    a 
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chair,  (on  which  slie  kacJ  evidently 
sunk  down  powerless,)  wilii  her  son's 
orphan  boy  on  her  knee,  the  brigiit 
dark  eyes  of  the  little  wild  unearth- 
ly-looking creature  fixed  in  stedfast 
gaze  on  her  pale  matronly  counte- 
nance. "  No  cry,  JMama  Englise," 
said  the  child,  as  her  big  tears  rolled 
unheeded  on  his  bosom — ''  Billy  Ed- 
mund will  be  welly  welly  good." 
His  youngest  aunt,  whose  keen  and 
long-repressed  feelings  found  vent  in 
sobs  of  mingled  joy  and  agony,  was 
covering  his  little  hands  with  show- 
ers of  kisses,  while  the  elder  (his  fa- 
ther's favourite  sister,)  was  compar- 
ing behind  him  the  rich  dark  locks 
that  clustered  in  his  neck,  with  the 
locket  which,  since  Edmund's  depar- 
ture, had  dwelt  next  her  heart. 

A  message  from  the  laird  sum- 
moned us  from  this  affecting  sight, 
and,  amid  the  pathetic  intreaties  of 
the  old  Oriental,  that  we  would  re- 
store his  nursling,  we  proceeded  to 
the  dining-room,  made  aware  of  our 
approach  to  it  by  the  still  storming, 
though  half-suppressed  imprecations 
of  its  hard-hearted  master.  He  was 
pacing  in  stern  and  moody  agitation 
through  the  spacious  apartment. 
His  welcome  was  evidently  extorted, 
and  his  face  (to  use  a  strong  Scrip- 
ture expression)  set  as  a  flint  against 
the  voice  of  remonstrance  and  ex- 
hortation, for  which  he  was  evidently 
prepared.  My  skilful  coadjutor  went 
quite  another  way  to  wot  k.  "  Mr. 
Morison,"  said  he,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  poor  man's  pitiable 
state  of  mind,  "  I  came  to  condole, 
but  I  find  it  is  my  lot  to  congratu- 
late. The  Lord  hath  taken  away 
with  the  one  hand,  but  it  has  been  to 
give  with  the  other.  His  blessing  be 
with  you  and  your  son's  son,  whom 
he  hath  sent  to  be  the  staff  and  com- 
fort of  your  age  !"  This  was  said 
with  his  usual  benign  frankness,  and 
the  hard  heart,  which  would  have 
silenced  admonition  and  scorned  re- 
proof, scarce  knew  how  to  repulse 
the  voice  of  Christian  congratulation. 
He  walked  about,  muttering  to  him- 
self— "  No  son  of  mine — bad  breed  ! 
Let  him  go  to  those  who  taught  his 


father  disobedience,  and  his  mother 
artifice  ! — anywhere  they  please  j 
there  is  no  room  for  him  here." 

''  Have  you  seen  your  grandchild 
yet,  Mr.  Morison  ?"  resumed  the 
minister,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
continued  obduracy  of  the  proud 
laird.  "  Let  me  have  the  joy  of 
putting  him  into  your  arms.  You 
must  expect  to  be  a  good  deal  over- 
come ;  sweet  little  fellow,  there  is  a 
strong  likeness  !" — A  shudder  passed 
across  the  father's  hard  frame,  and 
he  recoiled  as  from  an  adder,  when 
worthy  Mr.  Monteith,  gently  grasp- 
ing his  arm,  sought  to  draw  him, 
still  sullen,  though  more  faintly  re- 
sisting, towards  the  other  room.  A 
shrill  cry  of  infant  agony  rose  from 
the  parlour  as  we  crossed  the  hall, 
and  Nature  never  perhaps  exhibited 
a  stronger  contrast  than  presented 
itself  between  the  cruel  old  man, 
struggling  to  escape  from  the  pres- 
ence of  his  grandchild,  and  the  faith- 
ful ancient  domestic  shrieking  wildly 
to  be  admitted  into  it. 

As  I  threw  open  the  door  for  the 
entrance  of  the  former,  little  Ed- 
mund, whose  infant  promises  of  good 
behaviour  had  soon  given  way  before 
the  continued  society  of  strangers, 
was  stamping  in  all  the  impotence  of 
baby  rage,  (and  in  this  unhallowed 
mood  too  faithful  a  miniature  of  both 
father  and  grandfather,)  and  calling 
loudly  for  the  old  Oriental.  With 
the  first  glance  at  the  door  his  ex- 
clamations redoubled.  We  began  to 
fear  the  worst  effect  froni  this  abrupt 
introduction  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
beautiful  boy  (beautiful  even  in  pas- 
sion) cast  a  second  bewildered  glance 
on  his  still  erect  and  handsome 
grandfather,  than,  clapping  his  little 
hands,  and  calling  out,  "  My  Bom- 
bay Papa  !"  he  flew  into  his  arms  ! 

The  servants,  concluding  the  in- 
terdict removed  by  their  master's 
entrance  into  the  apariment,  had 
ceased  to  obstruct  the  efforts  of  the 
old  Hindoo  to  fly  to  his  precious 
charge  ;  and  while  the  astonished  and 
fairly  overwhelmed  Morison's  neck 
was  encircled  by  the  infant  grasp  of 
his  son's  orphan  boy,  his  knees  were 
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suddenly  embraced  by  that  son's  de- 
voted and  gray-haired  domestic. 

One  arm  of  little  Edmund  was  in- 
stantly loosened  from  his  grandfa- 
ther's shoulder,  and  passed  round  the 
neck  of  the  faithful  and  old  Oriental, 
who  kissed  alternately  the  little 
cherub  hand  of  his  nursling,  and  the 
hitherto  iron  one  of  the  proud  laird. 
It  sofcened,  and  the  hard  heart  with 
it  !  It  was  long  since  love,  pure  un- 
sophisticated love,  and  spontaneous 
reverence,  had  been  Morison's  por- 
tion, and  they  were  proportionally 
sweet.  He  buried  his  face  in  his 
grandson's  clustering  ringlets.  We 
heard  a  groan  deep  as  when  rocks 
are  rending,,  and  the  earth  heaves 
with  long  pent-up  fires.  It  was  wild- 
ly mingling  with  childish  laughter 
and  hysteric  bursts  of  female  tender- 
ness, as  stealing  cautiously  and  un- 
heeded from  the  spot,  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  rode  away. 

"  God  be  praised  !"  said  the 
minister,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh, 
when,  emerging  from  the  gloomy 
avenue,  we  regained  the  cheerful 
beaten  track.  "  This  has  been  a  day 
of  strange  dispensations,  Mr.  Francis 
— we  have  seen  much  together  to 
make  us  wonder  at  the  ways  of 
Providence,  to  soften,  and  I  hope 
improve  our  hearts.  But,  after  such 
solemn  scenes,  mine,  and  yours  I 
doubt  not,  also  requires  something 
to  cheer  and  lighten  it  ;  and  I  am 
bound  where,  if  the  sight  of  virtuous 
happiness  can  do  it,  I  am  sure  to 
succeed.  Do  let  me  persuade  you 
to  be  my  companion  a  little  longer, 
and  close  this  day's  visitation  at  the 
humble  board  of,  I'll  venture  to  say, 
the  happiest  couple  in  Scotland.  I 
am  engaged  to  christen  the  first-born 
of  honest  Willie  Meldrum  and  his 
bonny  Helen,  and  to  dine,  of  course, 
after  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  Monteith 
and  the  bairns  will  be  there  to  meet 
me  ;  and,  as  ray  friend,  you'll  be 
welcome  as  the  flower  in  May." 

After  some  slight  scruples  about 
intruding  on  this  scene  of  domestic 
enjoyment,  easily  overruled  by  the 
hearty  assurances  of  the  divine,  and 
my  own  natural  relish  for  humble 
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life,  we  marched  towards  the  farm- 
house of  Blinkbonnie  ;  and  during 
our  short  ride,  the  niinister  gave  me, 
in  a  ievf  words,  the  history  of  its  in- 
mates. 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Francis,  if 
you  remember  a  bonny  orphan  las- 
sie, called  Helen  Ormiston,  whom 
my  wife  took,  some  years  back,  into 
the  family,  to  assist  her  in  the  care 
of  the  bairns.  Helen  was  come  of 
no  ungentle  kin  ;  but  poverty  had 
sat  down  heavily  on  her  father  and 
mother,  and  sunk  them  into  an  early 
grave  ;  and  it  was  a  Godsend  to 
poor  Helen  to  get  service  in  a  house 
where  poverty  would  be  held  no  re- 
proach to  her.  If  ye  ever  saw  the 
creature,  ye  wadna  easily  forget  her. 
Many  bonnier,  blither  lasses  are  to 
be  seen  daily  ;  but  such  a  look  of 
settled  serenity  and  downcast  mod- 
esty, ye  might  go  far  to  find.  It 
quite  won  my  wife's  heart  and  mine, 
and  more  hearts  than  ours,  as  I  shall 
tell  you  presently.  As  for  the 
bairns,  they  just  doated  on  Helen, 
and  she  on  them  ;  and  my  poor 
youngest,  that  is  now  with  God,  dur- 
ing all  her  long  long  decline,  was 
little,  if  ever,  off"  her  knee.  No  won- 
der then  that  Helen  grew  pale  and 
thin,  ate  little,  and  slept  less.  I  first 
set  it  down  to  anxiety,  and,  when  the 
innocent  bairn  was  released,  to  grief; 
and  from  these  no  doubt  it  partly 
arose.  But  when  all  was  over,  and 
when  weeks  had  passed  away — when 
even  my  poor  wife  dried  her  mo- 
ther's tears,  and  I  could  say,  '  God's 
will  be  done,'  still  Helen  grew  paler 
and  thinner,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted ;  so  I  saw  there  was  more  in 
it  than  appeared,  and  I  bade  her 
open  her  heart  to  me  ;  and  open  it 
she  did,  with  a  flood  of  tears  that 
would  have  melted  a  stone. 

"  '  Sir,  said  she,  '  I  maun  go  away, 
I  think  it  will  kill  me  to  leave  you 
and  Mrs.  Monteith,  and  the  dear 
bairns  in  the  nursery,  and  wee 
Jeanie's  grave  in  the  kirk-yard  ;  but 
stay  1  canna,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
It  is  months,  ay,  amaist  years,  since 
Willie  Meldrum,  auld  Blinkbonnie's 
son,  fell  in  fancy  wi'  me,    and  a  sair 
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sair  heart  I  may  say  I  have  had  ever 
sinsyiie.  His  auld  hard  father,  they  tell 
nie,  swears  (wV  sic  oaths  as  wad  gar 
ye  grew  In  liear  them  i  that  he  will 
cut  him  off  wi'  a  shilling  if  ever  he 
thinks  of  me  ;  and  oh  !  it  wad  be  a 
pnir  return  for  the  lad's  kindness  to 
do  hni  sic  an  ill  turn  !  So  I  maun 
away  out  of  the  country,  till  the  auld 
man  dies,  or  Willie  takes  a  wife  to 
his  mind ;  for  I  have  seen  ower 
muckle  o'  poverty,  Mr.  Montieth,  to 
be  the  cause  o't  to  ony  man  though  I 
whiles  think  it  wad  be  naething  to  me, 
that's  sae  weel  used  till't  mysell.' 

"  '  Helen,'  said  I,  '  when  did  Wil- 
lie Meldrum  find  opportunities  to 
gain  your  heart  1  I  never  saw  him  in 
the  house  in  my  life.' 

"  '  Oh,  sir  !'  said  she,  *  gin  I  could 
hae  bidden  in  the  house,  he  wad 
never  hae  seen  me  hither ;  but  I 
was  forced  to  walk  out  wi'  the  bairns, 
and  there  was  nae  place  sae  quiet 
and  out  o'  the  gate,  but  Willie  was 
sure  to  find  me  out.  If  I  gaed  down 
the  burn,  Willie  was  aye  fishing;  if 
I  gaed  up  the  loan,  there  was  aye 
something  to  be  dune  about  the  kye. 
At  the  kirk  door,  Willie  was  aye  at 
hand  to  spier  for  your  honour,  and 
gie  the  bairns  posies ;  and  after  our 
sair  distress,  when  I  was  little  out 
for  mony  a  day,  I  couldna  slip  out 
ae  moonlight  night,  to  sit  a  moment 
upon  Jeannie's  grave,  but  Willie  was 
there  like  a  ghaist  aside  me,  and  made 
my  very  heart  loup  to  my  mouth  ! — ' 

"'And  do  you  return  his  good 
will,  Helen  ?'  said  I  gravely. 

"  '  Oh,  sir,'  said  the  poor  thing, 
trembling,  '  I  dare  na  tell  you  a  lie. 
I  tried  to  be  as  proud,  and  as  shy  as 
a  lassie  should  be  to  ane  abune  her 
degree,  and  that  might  do  sae  muckle 
better,  puir  fallow  !  I  tried  to  look 
anither  gate  when  I  saw  him,  and 
mak'  mysell  deaf  when  he  spoke  o' 
his  love  ;  but  oh  !  his  words  were 
sae  true  and  kindly,  that  I  doubt 
mine  were  nae  aye  sae  short  and 
saucy  as  they  suld  hae  been.  It's 
hard  for  a  tocherless,  fatherless  lassie, 
to  be  cauldrife  to  the  lad  that  wad 
tak'  her  to  his  heart  and  hame  ;  but 
oh  !  it  wad  be  harder  still,  if  she  was 


to  requite  him  wi'  a  father's  curse  ! 
It's  ill  eneuch  to  hae  nae  parents 
o'  my  ain,  without  makin'  mischief 
wi'  ither  folk's.  The  auld  man  gets 
dourer  and  dourer  ilka  day,  and  the 
young  ane  dafter  and  dafter — sae  ye 
maun  just  send  me  aff  the  country  to 
some  decent  service,  till  Willie's  a 
free  man  or  a  bridegroom.' 

"  '  My  dear  Helen,'  said  I,  '  yoii 
are  a  good  upright  girl,  and  I  will 
forward  your  honest  intentions.  If 
it  be  God's  will  that  Willie  and  you 
come  together,  the  hearts  of  men  are 
in  His  hand.  If  otherwise,  yours 
will  never  at  least  reproach  you  with 
bringing  ruin  on  your  lover's  head.' 
"  So  I  sent  Helen,  Mr.  Francis,  to 
my  brother's  in  the  south  country, 
where  she  proved  as  great  a  blessing, 
and  as  chief  a  favourite  as  she  had 
been  with  us.  I  saw  her  some  months 
afterwards  ;  and  though  her  bloom 
had  not  returned,  she  was  tranquil 
and  contented,  as  one  who  has  cast 
her  lot  into  the  lap  of  Heaven. 

"  Well,  to  make  along  story  short, 
Willie,  though  he  was  unreasonable 
enough,  good,  worthy  lad  as  he  is,  to 
take  in  dudgeon  Helen's  going  away, 
(though  he  might  have  guessed  it 
was  all  for  his  good,)  was  too  proud, 
or  too  constant,  to  say  he  would  give 
her  up,  or  bind  himself  never  to  mar- 
ry her,  as  his  father  insisted.  So  the 
old  man,  one  day,  after  a  violent  al- 
tercation, made  his  will,  and  left  all 
his  hard-won  siller  to  a  rich  brother 
in  Liverpool,  who  neither  wanted 
nor  deserved  it.  Willie,  upon  this 
quarrel,  had  left  home  very  unhappy, 
and  stayed  away  some  time,  and  dur- 
ing his  absence,  old  Blinkbonnie  was 
taken  extremely  ill.  When  he  thought 
himself  dying,  he  sent  for  me,  (I  had 
twice  called  in  vain  before,)  and  you 
may  be  sure  1  did  my  best,  not  to 
let  him  depart  in  so  unchristian  a 
frame  towards  his  only  child,  I  did 
not  deny  his  right  to  advise  his  son 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife  ;  but  I  told 
him  he  might  search  the  world  before 
he  found  one  more  desirable  than 
Helen,  whose  beauty  and  sense  would 
secure  his  son's  steadiness,  and  her 
frugality  and  sobriety  double  his  sub- 
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stance.  I  told  him  how  she  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  son's  pro- 
posals of  a  clandestine  marriage,  and 
made  herself  the  sacrifice  to  his  own 
unjnst  and  groundless  prejudices. 
Dying  men  are  generally  open  to 
conviction ;  and  I  got  a  fresh  will 
made  in  favour  of  his  son,  with  a  full 
consent  to  his  marriage  honourably 
inserted  among  its  provisions.  This 
he  deposited  with  me,  feeling  no 
great  confidence  in  the  lawyer  who 
had  made  his  previous  settlement, 
and  desired  me  to  produce  it  when 
he  was  gone. 

"  It  so  happened,  that  I  was  called 
away  to  a  distance  before  his  de- 
cease, and  did  not  return  till  some 
days  after  the  funeral.  Willie  had 
flown  home  on  hearing  of  his  father's 
danger,  and  had  the  comfort  to  find 
him  completely  softened,  and  to  re- 
ceive from  his  nearly  speechless  pa- 
rent, many  a  silent  demonstration  of 
returned  affection.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  doubly  severe  shock  to  him, 
on  opening  the  first  will,  (the  only 
one  forthcoming  in  my  absence,)  to 
find  himself  cut  off  from  everything, 
except  the  joint  lease  of  the  farm, 
and  instead  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
not  worth  a  shilling  in  the  world. 
His  first  exclamation,  I  was  told, 
was,  '  It's  hard  to  get  baith  scorn  and 
skaith — to  lose  poor  Helen  and  the 
gear  baith.  If  I  had  lost  it  for  her, 
they  might  hae  la'en  it  that  liket ." 

"  About  a  week  after,  I  came 
home  and  found  on  my  table  a  letter 
from  Helen.  She  had  heard  of  Wil- 
lie's misfortune,  and  in  a  way  the 
most  modest  and  engaging,  express- 
ed herself  ready,  if  I  thought  it  would 
still  be  acceptable,  to  share  his  pover- 
ty and  toil  with  him  through  life,  '  I 
am  weel  used  to  work,'  said  she,  'and, 
but  for  you,  wad  hae  been  weel  used 
to  want.  If  Willie  will  let  me  bear 
a  share  o'  his  burden,  I  trust  in  God 
we  may  wrastle  through  thogither  ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  added  she, 
with  her  usual  honesty,  '  I  wad  rather 
things  were  ordered  as  they  are, 
than  that  Willie's  wealth  "should 
shame  my  poverty.' 

"  I  put  this    letter    in  one  pocket, 


and  his  father's  will  in  the  other,  and 
walked  over  to  Blinkbonnie.  Willie 
was  working  with  the  manly  resolu- 
tion of  one  who  has  no  other  re- 
source. I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  see 
him  so  little  cast  down. 

"  '  Sir,'  said  he,  <  I'll  no  say  but  I 
am  vexed  that  my  father  gaed  to  his 
grave  wi'  a  grudge  against  me,  the 
mair  sae  as  when  he  squeezed  my 
hand  on  his  death-bed  I  thought  a' 
was  forgotten.  But  siller  is  but 
warld's  gear,  and  I  could  thole  the 
want  o't,  and  it  had  nae  been  for 
Helen  Ormiston,  that  I  hoped  to  hae 
gotten  to  share  it  wi'  me.  She  may 
sune  do  better  now,  wi'  that  bonny 
face  and  kind  heart  o'  hers !' 

"'It  is  indeed  a  kind  heart,  Willie,' 
answered  I  ;  '  if  ever  I  doubted  it, 
this  would  have  put  me  to  shame.' 
So  saying,  I  reached  him  the  letter, 
and  O  that  Helen  could  have  seen 
the  flush  of  grateful  surprise  that 
crossed  his  manly  brow  as  he  read  it  ! 
It  passed  away,  though,  quickly,  and 
he  said,  with  a  sigh,  '  Very  kind, 
Mr.  Monteith,  and  very  like  hersell  ; 
but  I  canna  take  advantage  o'  an  auld 
gude  will,  now  that  I  canna  reward 
it  as  it  deserves.' 

"  '  And  what  if  ye  could,  Willie  ?' 
said  I,  '  as  far  at  least,  as  worldly 
wealth  can  requite  true  affection  ? 
There  is  your  father's  will,  made 
when  it  pleased  Ciod  to  touch  his 
heart,  and  you  are  as  rich  a  man  as 
you  were  when  Helen  Ormiston  first 
refused  to  make  you  a  beggar.' 

"  Willie  was  not  insensible  to  this 
happy  change  in  his  prospects  ;  but 
his  kind  heart  was  chiefly  soothed  by 
his  father's  altered  feelings  ;  and  at 
the  honorable  mention  of  Helen's 
name,  he  fairly  began  to  greet. 

"  The  sequel  is  easily  told  ;  but  I 
think  the  jaunt  I  made  to  Tweeddale 
with  Willie,  to  bring  back  Helen 
Ormiston  in  triumph,  was  the  proud- 
est journey  of  my  life. 

"A  3  ear  ago  I  married  them  at  the 
Manse,  amid  much  joy,  but  abun- 
dance of  tears  in  the  nursery.  Tc- 
day,  when,  according  to  an  "uid  j;! .. 
n)ise,  I  am  to  christen  my  name-son 
Charlie,  I  expect  to  be  fairlv  deavsd 
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with  the  clamorous  rejoicings  of  my 
young  fry,  who,  I  verily  believe, 
have  not  slept  this  week  for  thinking 
of  it.  But,"  (pulling  out  his  watch,) 
"  it  is  near  four  o'clock  !  sad  quality 
hour  for  Blinkbonnie  !  The  hotch- 
potch will  be  turned  into  porridge, 
and  the  how-towdies  burnt  to  sticks, 
if  we  don't  make  haste  !" 

I  wish,  my  dear  reader,  you 
could  see  the  farm  of  Blinkbonnie, 
lying  as  it  does,  on  a  gently  sloping 
bank,  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a 
wooded  crag,  or  knoll,  flanked  upon 
the  east  by  a  group  of  venerable 
ashes,  enlivened  and  perfumed  on 
the  west  by  a  gay  luxuriant  garden, 
and  open  on  the  south  to  such  a  sea- 
view,  as  none  but  dwellers  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth  have  any  idea  of. 
Last  Saturday,  it  was  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  rural  comfort  and  serenity. 
The  old  trees  were  reposing,  after  a 
course  of  somewhat  boisterous  weath- 
er, in  all  the  dignity  and  silence  of 
years.  The  crows,  their  usual  in- 
habitants, having  gone  on  their  High- 
land excursion,  those  fantastic  inter- 
lopers, Helen's  peacocks,  (a  present 
from  the  children  at  the  Manse,) 
were  already  preparing  for  their  sies- 
ta on  the  topmost  boughs.  Beneath 
the  spreading  branches  the  cows  were 
dreaming  delightfully,  in  sweet  obli- 
vion of  the  heats  of  noon.  In  an  ad- 
joining paddock,  graceful  foals,  and 
awkward  calves,  indulged  in  their  ri- 
val gambols  ;  while  shrieks  of  joy 
from  behind  the  garden  hedge,  told 
these  were  not  the  only  happy  young 
things  in  creation. 

We  deposited  our  horses  in  a  sta- 
ble, to  whose  comforts  they  bore  tes- 
timony by  an  approving  neigh,  and 
made  our  way  by  a  narrow  path,  bor- 
dered with  sweet-brier  and  woodbine, 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  Its  tall, 
good-looking  young  master  came 
hastily  to  meet  us,  and  I  would  not 
have  given  his  blushing  welcome,  and 
the  bashful  scrape  that  accompanied 
it,  for  all  the  most  elaborate  courte- 
sies of  Chesterfield. 

No  sooner  were  our  footsteps  heard 
approaching,  than  out  poured  the 
minister's  whole  family  from  the  lit- 


tle honeysuckled  porch,  with  glowing 
faces  and  tangled  hair,  and  frocks, 
probably  white  some  hours  before, 
but  which  now  claimed  affinity  with 
every  bush  in  the  garden. 

Mrs.  Monteith  gently  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  reproaches  to  papa  for  be- 
ing so  late  ;  but  the  look  vvilh  which 
she  was  answered  seemed  to  satisfy 
her,  as  it  usually  did,  that  he  could 
not  be  in  fault.  We  were  then  ush- 
ered into  the  parlour,  whose  substan- 
tial comforts,  and  exquisite  consist- 
ency, spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  its 
mistress.  Opulence  might  be  traced 
in  the  excellent  quality  of  the  home- 
ly furniture — in  the  liberal  display  of 
antique  china,  (particularly  the  choice 
and  curious  christening-bowl,) — but 
there  was  nothing  incongruous,  no- 
thing out  of  keeping,  nothing  to  make 
you  for  a  moment  mistake  this  fi  rst-rate 
farm-house  parlour  for  a  clumsy,  ill-  !1 
fancied  drawing  room.  A  few  pots  of  l| 
roses,  a  few  shelves  of  books,  bore 
testimony  to  Helen's  taste  and  edu- 
cation ;  but  there  were  neither  exot- 
ics nor  romances  in  the  collection  ; 
and  the  piece  of  furniture  evidently 
dearest  in  her  eyes  was  the  cradle, 
in  which  reposed,  amid  all  the  din  of 
this  joyous  occasion,  the  yet  un- 
christened  hero  of  the  day.  It  is 
time  to  speak  of  Helen  herself,  and 
she  was  just  what,  from  her  story,  I 
knew  she  must  be.  The  actors,  in 
some  striking  drama  of  human  life, 
often  disappoint  us  by  their  utter  dis- 
similitude to  the  pictures  of  our  mind's 
eye,  but  Helen  was  precisely  the  per- 
fection of  a  gentle,  modest,  self-pos- 
sessed Scottish  lassie,  the  mind,  in 
short,  of  Jeanie  Deans,  with  the  per- 
sonal advantages  of  poor  Effie.  Her 
dress  was  as  suitable  as  anything  else. 
Her  gown,  white  as  snow,  and  her 
cap  of  the  nicest  materials,  were 
neither  of  them  on  the  pattern  of  my 
lady's  ;  but  they  had  a  matronly  grace 
of  their  own,  worth  a  thousand  se- 
cond-hand fashions;  and  when  Helen, 
having  awakened  her  first-born,  de- 
livered him,  with  sweet  maternal  so- 
licitude, into  the  outstretched  arms  of 
the  minister's  proud  and  favoured 
youngest  girl,  I  thought  I  never  saw 
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a  picture  worthier  the  pencil  of  Co-  and  mullet  at  Naples,  mutton  in 
reggio.  It  was  completed,  when,  Wales,  and  grouse  in  the  Highlands, 
bending  in  all  the  graceful  awkward-  roast  beef  wilii  John  Bull,  and  vo- 
ness  of  a  novice  over  the  group,  lauzvents  at  Beauvilliers',  but  I  have 
Willie  received  his  boy  into  his  arms,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
and  vowed  before  his  pastor  and  his  hotch-potch  and  how-towdies  of 
God  to  discharge  a  parent's  duty,  Blinkbonnie  out-herod  them  all. 
while  a  parent's  transport  sparkled  in  How  far  the  happy  human  faces  of 
his  eyes!  all  ages  round  the  table  contributed 
I  have  sat,  as  Shakspeare  says,  to  enhance  the  gusto,  I  do  not  pre- 
"  at  good  men's  feasts  ere  now" —  tend  to  decide  ;  but  lean  tell  Mr. 
have  ate  turtle  at  the  lord  mayor's.  Very,  that,  among  all  his  consommes 
and  venison  at  peers'  tables,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  judicious  mix- 
souffies  at  diplomatic  dinners — I  have  ture  of  youth  and  beauty,  with  man- 
ate    sturgeon    at    St.    Petersburgh,  liness,  integrity,  and  virtue  ! 


AH  !  NEVER  MAY  THAT  THOUGTLESS,  HEARTLESS  THING. 

BY  MRS.  HOFLAND. 

Ah  !  never  may  that  thoughtless,  heartless  thing, 

The  painted  gossamer  of  Fashion's  bower. 
Presume  to  take  the  hymeneal  ring, 

Or  dare  usurp  a  mother's  tender  power  ! 
Enough  for  her  to  "  roll  the  giddy  eye," 

To  dance  and  sparkle  in  the  midnight  hour. 
Unheard  her  feeble  infani's  pleading  cry, 

Unmark'd  the  with'ring  of  that  blighted  flower. 

Canst  thou  to  menial  vice  and  skill-less  care 

Leave  the  sweet  babe  that  nestling  seeks  thy  breast. 
Its  home,  its  being,  fragile  as  'tis  fair. 

And  in  its  own  endearing  weakness  blest "? 
Canst  thou  do  this,  and  smile  ]  nay,  canst  thou  live 

Beneath  the  sense  of  such  deep  guilt  oppress'd  1 
Guilt  which  one  sinner  only  can  forgive. 

The  pander  parent,  whom  e'en  friends  detest. 

Unhappy  in  thy  error  !  know,  to  thee 

(For  thou  2irt  human)  pain  and  age  advance ; 
That  blooming  cheek  shall  fade,  those  bright  eyes  see 

New  beauties  far  outshine  their  waning  glance ; 
Disease  on  those  light  limbs  her  hand  shall  lay, 

(That  stern  destroyer  of  life's  young  romance) 
And  time  compel  thee,  with  the  old  and  gray, 

To  take  thy  place  in  death's  terrific  dance.  i 

Ah  !  hope  not  then,  that  kindly  pious  friend 

Shall  soothe  thy  suff'ring  hour  with  precept  mild. 
That  o'er  thy  couch  in  sympathy  shall  bend 

The  tender  husband  or  the  sorrowing  child  : 
Far  other  guests  on  that  dread  scene  encroach, 

(No  longer  now  neglected  or  rcvil'd). 
Regret,  remorse,  and  ceaseless  self-reproach. 

There  howl  in  fierce  revenge  their  descant  wild. 


OWEN  OF  LANARK. 


Wf.lcome,  welcome,  mighty  stranger,  Sable  Jews  and  flaxen  Quakers 
To  our  transatlantic  shore.  Imitate  no  more  the  shark  j 

Anchor'd  safe  from  seas  of  danger.  Wealth  lies  planted  out  in  acres- 
.\1I  your  fears  and  doubts  arc  o'er.  Welcome,  Owen  of  Lanark  ! 
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Parallelograms  of  Virtue, 

Haunti  from  human  frailty  free, 
Squares  that  Vice  can  ne'er  do  hurt  to, 

Circles  of  New  Harmony  ; 
Schemes  that  blossom  while  we  view  'em, 

Swamp  and  Prairie  turned  to  Park  : 
Meum  melting  into  tuum — 

Wondrous  Owen  of  Lanark  ! 

AH  New  York,  in  mind  and  body, 

Jf^eels  thy  influence,  and  adores  : 
Bitters,  Sangaree,  and  Toddy 

Fly  her  fifteen  hundred  stores. 
Big  Ohio  now  looks  bigger. 

Freedom  fans  the  kindred  spark 
Boss  no  longer  scowls  on  Nigger — 

Welcome,  Owen  of  Lanark  ! 

Lazarus  lies  down  with  Dives, 

Rich  and  poor  no  more  are  seen ; 
Baltimore  one  common  hive  is  ; 

Busy  bees,  and  thou  their  Queen. 
Uncle  Ben  lays  down  his  rifle. 

While  his  Nephew — prone  to  bark — 
Thanks  his  stars  for  "  that  'ere  trifle," 

Mighty  Owen  of  Lanark  ! 

Failing  schemers,  retrogaders. 

Lawyers  fattening  on  strife. 
Grim  backwoodsmen,  bankrupt  traders. 

Squatters  brandiahing  the  knife  : 


Busy  Banks  their  Cents  up  summing. 
Many  a  Master,  many  a  Clerk, 

Drop  their  dollars  at  thy  coming, 
Mighty  Owen  of  Lanark! 

Foe  to  titled  Sirs  and  Madams, 

Prone  Law's  blunders  to  redress, 
Washington  nor  Quincy  Adams 

Ever  saw  thy  like,  I  guess. 
Let  John  Bull's  polluted  pages 

Dub  thee  staring,  dub  thee  stark  : 
Solon  of  succeeding  Ages, 

Welcome,  Owen  of  Lanark  ! 

Vast,  I  calculate,  thy  plan  is. 

Born  to  soar  where  others  creep  ; 
Lofty  as  the  Alleghanies, 

As  the  Mississippi  deep. 
As  the  German  Brothers  mingle, 

Prone  to  sing  "  hark  follow  hark," 
All  our  States,  through  dell  and  dingle, 

Hail  thee,  Owen  of  Lanark  ! 

"  I've  an  Item,"  Boss  and  Peasant 

Feel  quite  mighty  where  you  stray  ; 
Competence  is  omnipresent. 

Poverty  "  slick  right  away." 
See  our  bipeds,  "  like  all  nature," 

Climbing  up  thy  friendly  ark. 
Dub  thee  Sovereign  Legislator, 

Welcome  Owen  of  Lanark  ! 


SACRED  MELODY. 


Let  others  sweep  the  ringing  lyre. 

To  glory's  burning  lay, 
And  pour  in  words  and  tones  of  fire. 

The  battle's  thundering  play  : 
Or,  in  a  mellower  cadence,  tell 
Of  love-vow,  breathed  in  wizard  dell. 

Where  warbling  streamlets  stray — 
The  mingling  sigh — the  thrilling  kiss — 
The  looks  that  promise  future  bliss  ! 


But  be  it  mine,  with  humble  hand. 

To  wake  some  loftier  tone — 
Some  echo  of  the  starry  land 

That  canopies  our  own — 
To  bow  my  heart,  and  bend  my  brow. 
In  hope  and  love — as  I  do  now, 
Before  Thy  dazzling  throne  : 
To  train  my  chords  to  song  divine, 
And  make  the  theme  of  angels  mine  ! 


■y^RIETSISS. 


CARRIER    PIGEONS. 

TT  appears  by  the  Dutch  papers 
-*-  that  pigeons  are  now  used  to  for- 
ward correspondence  between  dif- 
ferent countries  in  Europe,  and  one 
was  late!}'  found  resting  on  a  house 
in  Rotterdam.  The  carrier  pigeon 
has  its  name  from  its  remarkable 
sagacity  in  returning  to  the  place 
where  it  was  bred  ;  and  Lightovv  as- 
sures us,  that  one  of  these  birds 
would  carry  a  letter  from  Babylon  to 
Aleppo,  which  is  thirty  days'  jour- 
ney, in  forty-eight  hours.  This  pi- 
geon was  employed  in  former  times 


by  the  English  factory  to  convey 
intelligence  from  Scanderoon  of 
the  arrival  of  company's  ships  in 
that  port,  the  name  of  the  ship,  the 
hour  of  her  arrival,  and  whatever 
else  could  be  comprised  in  a  small 
compass,  being  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  was  secured  in  such  a 
manner  under  the  pigeons  wing  as 
not  to  impede  its  flight  ;  and  her  feet 
were  bathed  in  vinegar,  with  a  view 
to  keep  them  cool,  and  prevent  her 
being  tempted  by  the  sight  of  water 
to  alight,  b}'  which  the  journey 
might  have  been  prolonged,  or  the 
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billet  lost.  The  pigeons  performed 
this  journey  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 
The  messenger  had  a  young  brood 
at  Aleppo,  and  was  sent  down  in  an 
uncovered  cage  to  Scanderoon,  from 
whence,  as  soon  as  set  at  liberty,  she 
returned  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  her  nest.  It  is  said  that  the  pi- 
geons when  let  fly  from  Scanderoon, 
instead  of  bending  their  course  to- 
wards the  high  mountains  surround- 
ing the  plain,  mounted  at  once 
directly  up,  soaring  almost  perpen- 
dicularly till  out  of  sight,  as  if  to 
surmount  at  once  the  obstacles  inter- 
cepting their  view  of  the  place  of 
their  destination.  Maillet,  in  his 
"  Description  de  I'Egypt,"  tells  us 
of  a  pigeon  despatched  from  Aleppo 
to  Scanderoon,  which,  mistaking  its 
way,  was  absent  for  three  days,  and 
in  that  time  had  made  an  excursion 
to  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  a  circum- 
stance then  deduced  from  finding 
green  cloves  in  the  bird's  stomach, 
and  credited  at  Aleppo.  In  the 
time  of  the  holy  wars,  certain  Sara- 
cen ambassadors  who  came  to  God- 
frey of  Antioch  from  a  neighbouring 
prince,  sent  intelligence  to  their  mas- 
ter of  the  success  of  their  embassy, 
by  means  of  pigeons,  fixing  the  billet 
to  the  bird's  tail.  Hirtius  and  Bru- 
tus, at  the  siege  of  Modena,  held  a 
correspondence  with  one  another  by 
means  of  pigeons.  Ovid  informs  us 
that  Taurostlienus,  by  a  pigeon  stain- 
ed with  purple,  gave  notice  to  his 
father  of  his  victory  at  the  Olympic 
games,  sending  it  to  him  at  ^gina  ; 
and  Anacreon  tells  us,  that  he  con- 
veyed a  hillct-douz  to  his  beautiful 
Bathyllid,  by  a  dove.  Thus,  says 
Bewick,  "  the  bird  is  let  loose,  and 
in  spite  of  siirroniitiing  armies  and 
obstacles  that  would  have  effectually 
prevented  any  otiior  means  of  con- 
veyance, guided  by  instinct  alone,  it 
returns  directly  home,  where  the  in- 
telligence is  so  much  wanted.  Some- 
times they  have  been  the  peaceful 
bearers  of  glad  tidings  to  the  anxious 
lover,  and  to  the  merchant  of  the  no 
less  welcome  news  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  his  vessel  at  the  desired  port." 
In  this  flighty  and  pigeoning  age. 


I  would  recommend  a  pigeon-car- 
rier-compa7iy,  whose  shares  might  be 
elevated  to  any  height. 

BELZONI. 

The  Milan  Gazette  speaks  of  a 
fete  which  took  place  at  Padua  last 
month  in  honour  of  Belzoni  ;  on  the 
occasion  of  consecrating,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  magistrates  and  a  large 
concourse  of  the  inhabitants,  a  me- 
dallion designed  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  features  and  the  memory 
of  that  celebrated  but  unfortunate 
traveller.  One  of  the  public  authori- 
ties pronounced  a  speech,  in  which 
he  related  the  adventures  of  this 
illustrious  Paduan,  his  transmission 
to  England  of  the  colossal  bust  of 
Memnon,  his  discovery  of  the  tomb 
of  Psammeticus,  his  opening  of  the 
second  pyramid,  his  excavations  at 
Berenice.  The  orator  also  dwelt  on 
Belzoni's  private  virtues  and  his  love 
for  his  native  town  (on  which  he 
bestowed  a  precious  monument  of 
antiquity)  ;  and  described  the  sad 
event  of  his  death,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment at  which  he  seemed  to  be  on 
the  point  of  accomplishing  one  of 
the  objects  most  interesting  to  civili- 
zation. This  speech  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  loudest  plaudits. 

BOHEMIAN    THEATRICALS. 

Attempts  have  long  been  making, 
but  in  vain,  to  expel  the  Bohemian 
dialect  from  Bohemia,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  German,  which  is  the  idiom 
of  the  Austrian  government.  The 
hopelessness  of  this  effort  has  at 
length  been  discovered  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  gratify  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Prague,  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  of  it,  which  is  ignorant  of  any 
but  its  native  dialect,  a  Bohemian 
theatre  has  lately  been  established  at 
Prague. 

KUNMNG    A    MUCK. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  particularly  of  the 
island  of  Java,  are  of  a  very  sullen 
and  revengeful  disposition.  When 
they  consider  themselves  grossly  in- 
sulted, they  are  observed  to  become 
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suddenly  thoughtful  ;  they  squat 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  ap|>ear 
absorhed  in  meditation.  While  in 
this  position,  they  revolve  in  their 
breasts  the  most  bloody  and  fero- 
cious projects  of  revenge,  and,  by  a 
desperate  effort,  reconcile  tiioinselves 
with  death.  When  their  terrible 
resolution  is  taken,  their  eyes  appear 
to  flash  fire,  their  countenance  as- 
sumes an  expression  of  preternatural 
fury ;  and  springing  suddenly  on 
their  feet,  they  unsheath  their  dag- 
gers, plunge  them  into  the  heart  of 
every  one  within  their  reach,  and 
rushing  out  into  the  streets,  deal 
wounds  and  murder  as  they  run,  un- 
til the  arrow  or  dagger  of  some  bold 
individual  terminates  their  career. 
This  is  called  running  a  muck. 

A    MUSICAL    SPIT. 

A  musical  phenomenon,  in  the 
shape  of  a  spit,  is  in  possession  of 
the  Count  de  Castel  Marin,  of  Tre- 
viso.  It  plays  24  tunes,  while  turn- 
ing 130  roasts,  and  directs  the  culi- 
nary process,  beside  contributing  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  cook. 

SYRIAN    LOOKING    GLASSES. 

The  Damascus  blades  are  the 
handsomest  and  best  of  all  Syria  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  their 
manner  of  burnishing  them.  This 
operation  is  performed  before  tem- 
pering, and  they  have  for  this  ])ur- 
pose  a  small  piece  of  wood,  in  which 
is  fixed  an  iron,  which  they  run  up 
and  down  the  blade,  and  thus  clear 
off  all  inequalities,  as  a  plane  does  to 
wood  :  they  then  temper  and  polish 
it.  This  polish  is  so  highly  finished, 
that  when  any  one  wants  to  arrange 
his  turban,  he  uses  his  sword  for  a 
looking-glass.  As  to  its  temper  it  is 
perfect,  and  I  have  no  where  seen 
swords  that  cut  so  excellently. 
There  are  made  at  Damascus  and  in 
the  adjoining  country,  mirrors  of 
steel,  that  magnify  objects  like  burn- 
ing glasses.  I  have  seen  some  that, 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  have  re- 
flected the  heat  so  strongly  as  to  set 
fire  to  a  plant  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
distant ! — Broquierc^s  Travels  to  Je- 
rtisalem. 


STEAM    GUN. 

On  the  29th  October,  1826,  M. 
Besetzny,  a  native  of  Austrian  Sile- 
sia, made  some  experiments  at  Pres- 
burg  with  a  steam  gun  of  his  inven- 
tion, in  presence  of  a  great  assem- 
blage of  military  men,  who  were 
astonished  at  its  extraordinary  power. 
The  furnace  of  iron-plate  which  con- 
tains the  steam  boiler  has  the  form 
of  an  alembic,  and  holds  twenty 
(pots  ?).  It  rests  upon  a  frame  hav- 
ing, two  wheels.  This  machine,  with 
all  its  apparatus,  and  carrying  2,000 
balls,  can  easily  be  dragged  by  one 
man  on  a  level  road.  The  barrel 
which  receives  the  balls  through  a 
funnel  is  fixed  by  some  mechanism 
to  the  right  of  the  furnace.  In  fif- 
teen minutes  the  steam  is  sufliciently 
raised  to  bring  the  engine  into  play. 
Each  movement  of  the  handle  disen- 
gages a  ball  ;  and  the  discharges 
succeed  each  other  so  quickly,  that 
they  scarcely  can  be  counted.  Eve- 
ry one  of  the  balls  pierced  a  plank 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  at 
the  distance  of  eighty  paces  ;  and 
many  pierced  a  second  plank,  of  the 
same  thickness,  at  the  distance  of 
150  paces.  M.  C  expects  to  bring 
this  machine  to  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection,  and  the  details 
will  be  communicated  to  the  public. 

GETTING    A    NAME. 

The  houses  in  the  city  of  Dieppe 
are  for  the  most  part  handsome  and 
regular  ;  but  whole  streets  are  de- 
formed in  some  quarters  by  the  ad- 
dition, to  the  back  of  every  house, 
of  a  species  of  supplemental  build- 
ing, or  single  wing,  of  the  full  height 
of  the  original  edifice.  The  cause 
of  this  singular  appearance,  is,  that 
the  architect  who  was  employed  to 
erect  the  best  rows  of  buildings  in  the 
town,  performed  his  work  in  many 
respects  with  great  taste  and  skill, 
but  planned  every  house,  without 
allowing  for  the  staircase  ;  and  did 
not  discover  his  error  till  the  work 
was  too  far  advanced  to  recede.  The 
descendants  of  this  unlucky  disposer 
of  buildings,  it  is  said,  are  still  living 
in  Dieppe  ;  where  they  have  acquir- 
ed the  surname  of  GatcwiUc. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  CURE  OF  ENNUI. 


"  T  AM  certainly  the  raost  niiser- 
-^  able  dog  in  existence,"  said  Ed- 
ward Trelawney,  rising  from  a  sump- 
tuous breakfast-table  where  he  had 
lounged  away  two  hours  for  pure  want 
of  better  employment.  The  person 
who  utterredthis  despairing  ejacula- 
tion was  well-born,  well-looking, 
young,  rich,  and  his  own  master,  and 
yet  his  assertion  was  indisputably 
correct.  He  exhibited  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  that  may  be 
found  in  this  country,  of  men  who, 
with  all  possible  means  of  happiness 
in  their  power,  very  ingeniously  con- 
trive to  escape  them  all. 

An  only  child  and  heir  to  a  prince- 
ly fortune,  Trelawney  found  himself 
a  constant  object  of  solicitude  to  a 
doting  mother,  to  three  maiden  aunts, 
and  an  artful  nurse,  for  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  life,  when  his  mama  sud- 
denly discovered,  that  in  spite  of  all 
her  cares,  her  darling  boy  had  be- 
come very  rude  and  tiresome,  and 
his  papa,  pronouncing  his  heir  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  one  of  the  "  com- 
pletest  whelps  in  existence,"  took 
his  education  on  himself.  He  set  to 
work,  therefore,  with  great  zeal,  in 
the  hope  of  threshing  out  all  the 
tares  which  had  been  so  carefully 
planted  by  the  aforesaid  tender  nurses; 
but  the  threshing  system  not  an- 
swering, and  Mr.  Trelawney  the 
elder  being  much  too  impatient  to 
try  any  other,  he  decided  that  his 
offspring  was  an  incorrigible  dog,  fit 
for  nothing  but  a  public  school. 
Every  one  knows  what  a  bed  of 
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roses   a  school  of  that  description  is 
to  a  spoiled  urchin,    unused    to  con- 
tradiction and  pampered  into  selfish- 
ness by  unbounded  indulgence.   Tre- 
lawney had  not   been    there  a  week 
before  he  had    been  engaged  in  half 
a   dozen    rows,  and    had    fought  as 
many  pitch  battles  with  boys   as  big 
again    as    himself,   not   to    speak  of 
hourly  skirmishes   with   fellows  who 
quizzed  the  "  new  boy." — Having  an 
abundance  of  spirit  and  no  slackness 
in  showing  it,  he  speedily  fought  his 
way  through    all  obstacles  ;  became 
first  a  spirited,  then  a  dandy  school- 
boy, and  afterwards  a  dashing  Oxo- 
nian,  until,    from  the  grub  state  of  a 
spoiled   child,   he  was  launched  on 
the  town  a  butterfly  in  full  pride  of 
wing,  a  young  heir  just  of  age.  After 
running  the  usual  career,  getting  in- 
to parliament  and  into  debt,  making 
bets   and    making   love,    and   being 
egregiously  gulled   in  both,    it  came 
into  his  head    one  morning  to   do  a 
bit  of  moral  in  the  way  of  an  exami- 
nation of  his  past  life.     Finding  that 
his  mode  of  life  was  neither  agree- 
able at  present  nor  honorable  in  re- 
trospect, that  he  had  sacrificed  every 
higher  aim  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and 
yet   never   met  with  that  lady  since 
he  was  born,    he    came  to  the  satis- 
factory conclusion  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,    and  decid- 
ed that  he,  the  heir  of  the  Trelaw- 
neys,  was  not  only  a  very  miserable, 
but  a  very  contemptible  fellow,  since, 
while  he  enjoyed  the  means  of  bene- 
fitting mankind  so   largely,  five  and 
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twenty  years  of  his  life  had  slipped 
away  without  his  having  performed  a 
single  action  either  useful  to  himself 
or  beneficial  to  others.  The  result 
of  this  was  a  full  determination  to 
reform,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to 
marry.  As  soon  as  this  resolution 
was  made  known,  it  was  astonishing 
to  see  the  lively  interest  taken  in  his 
usual  welfare  by  some  of  his  female 
friends,  especially  those  who  were 
blessed  with  offspring  :  so  desirous 
were  they  to  evince  their  approba- 
tion of  his  conduct,  that  more  than 
one  tender  mother  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand she  was  willing  to  bestow 
on  him  one  of  her  own  beloved 
daughters  in  testimony  of  her  regard. 
Such  is  the  perverseness  of  mankind, 
that  Trelawney  did  not  receive  these 
intimations  with  all  the  gratitude 
which  they  deserved  ;  and,  after  en- 
during, for  a  whole  season,  a  regular 
siege  from  all  the  match-making 
mothers  and  establishment-hunting 
misses  in  town,  he  was  about  to  quit 
London  in  violent  disgust  at  the 
heartless  manoeuvring  of  which  he 
found  himself,  or  rather  his  estates, 
the  object,  when  he  was  fascinated 
one  night  at  the  Opera-house  by  a 
pair  of  the  loveliest  blue  eyes  in  the 
world.  The  face  which  they  irradi- 
ated was  too  softly  blushing  for  a 
regular  "Almack's  girl;"  and,  on 
due  inquiry,  he  discovered  the  pos- 
sessor to  be  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man who  had  more  high  blood  than 
wealth,  and  more  pride  than  either. 
As  was  said  of  another  great  man, 
his  lordship  hated  the  court  because 
he  had  there  a  superior,  and  the  coun- 
try because  he  had  there  no  equal;  ne- 
vertheless, as  from  that  very  circum- 
stance he  was  the  more  likely  to  have 
his  dignity  acknowledged,  he  general- 
ly resided  in  the  country,  where,  ex- 
cept on  those  days  when  it  had  in- 
variably been  the  custom  of  the 
family  to  admit  the  gentry  of  the 
country  to  worship  the  golden  image 
which  George  the  king  had  set  up, 
his  lordship  reposed  under  the 
shadow  of  his  ermined  mantle,  and 
occupied  himself  in  preserving  the 
blood  of  his  noble  family  from  being 


contaminated  by  the  levelling  spirit 
of  the  age.  His  daughter  had  been 
recently  introduced,  and  there  was 
something  in  her  so  new,  so  naif,  so 
touching,  that  Trelawney  seemed  to 
feel  himself  desperately  in  love  with 
her.  For  a  whole  winter  he  played 
the  enamorato  in  a  capital  style:  at 
the  ball  or  the  opera,  riding,  walk- 
ing, or  driving,  he  was,  as  often  as 
decorum  would  admit,  the  constant 
attendant  of  the  lady  Matilda ;  and 
certainly,  if  faith  was  to  be  placed  in 
timid  downcast  eyes,  and  in  cheeks 
that  blushed  most  brightly  at  his  ap- 
proach, he  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  reception.  In  short,  he 
liad  gotten  rid  of  his  understanding, 
and  was  soaring  into  a  kind  of  fool's 
paradise  with  laudable  alacrity,  when 
chance  threw  in  his  way  an  old 
schoolfellow,  who,  by  the  death  of 
intervening  relatives,  had  become 
the  next  heir  to  a  dukedom.  This 
gentleman  had  neither  the  spirit,  the 
generosity,  nor  the  personal  advan- 
tages of  Trelawney  :  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  was  incontestably  the  ugliest 
man  in  the  peerage,  and  approached 
very  nearly  to  what  has  been  called 
a  man  ofjive  quarters — that  is,  three 
parts  mad  and  half  foolish  ;  but  he 
was  not  the  less  "  noble  and  puissant" 
in  expectancy  on  that  account.  He 
too  admired  and  wooed  the  fair  Ma- 
tilda ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  lady  jilted  the  commoner  and 
married  the  peer.  In  the  first  hurri- 
cane of  his  wrath,  Trelawney  breath- 
ed nothing  but  destruction,  and  only 
hesitated  whether  he  should  blow  out 
his  rival's  brains  or  his  own.  Luckily 
for  both,  his  pride,  of  which  he  had 
a  duuble  portion,  came  to  his  aid, 
and  whispered  that  any  eclat  .rt'as 
more  likely  to  swell  the  lady's  vani- 
ty than  to  make  an  impression  on 
her  heart,  so  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  to  her  ladyship  a  letter 
of  civil  congratulation,  and  going  to 
every  party,  where  he  was  sure  of 
meeting  her,  to  prove  his  just  sense 
of  her  conduct,  and  then  set  off  for 
Paris.  In  a  very  short  time  he  be- 
gan to  think  himself  no  great  loser. 
Matilda  had  rather  dazzled  his  senses 
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than  touched  his  heart,  and  he  had  a 
heart,  though  he  scarcely  knew  it, 
capable  of  deepest  and  truest  affec- 
tions. Cursed  from  his  infancy  with 
every  granted  prayer,  he  had  yet  to 
learn  the  priceless  worth  of  genuine 
love,  both  as  a  medium  of  happiness 
and  as  an  incentive  to  honorable 
fame.  In  default  of  such  a  feeling, 
the  very  demon  of  ennui  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  his  soul. 
Paris  was  a  more  irksome  abode 
than  London.  He  yawned  at  the 
opera,  fell  asleep  at  the  play,  shun- 
ned the  ambassador's  dinners,  and 
eschewed  his  lady's  soirees.  He  did 
not  like  the  women  (with  very  iew 
exceptions),  detested  the  men  (with 
fewer  still) ;  and,  in  fine,  for  want 
of  something  else  to  do,  procured 
an  introduction  to  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  chambers  of  deputies, 
and  plunged  into  politics.  For  a 
while  this  supplied  excitement,  and 
consequently  amusement  ;  but  one 
morning,  after  a  nigiit  spent  in  a 
mixed  company,  where  he  had 
amused  himself  a  VAngloise  with  a 
violent  philippic  against  all  govern- 
ments, past,  present,  and  to  come, 
more  especially  his  own  and  the 
French,  he  was  favoured,  «  la  Fran- 
coise,  with  an  order  to  quit  Paris  in 
four  and  twenty  hours.  He  obeyed 
with  great  sang-froid,  telling  his  ac- 
quaintance it  was  the  only  agreeable 
sort  of  thing  he  had  met  with  in  the 
French  capital. 

Having  heard  a  glowing  account 
of  Spain  from  a  friend,  Trelawney 
now  resolved  to  visit  that  romantic 
country  ;  and  to  escape  the  raillery 
which  his  late  adventure  might  pro- 
duce, he  stayed  no  longer  in  England 
thnn  was  necessary  to  furnish  liim- 
self  with  passports,  and  secure  a 
passage  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Cadiz. 
The  first  thing  wliich  roused  him 
from  the  state  ofyawning  listlessness 
that  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul, 
was  the  approach  to  the  magnificent 
harbour  of  Cadiz.  As  the  vessel 
swept  majestically  through  the  waves, 
and  the'white  pinnacles  of  the  houses 
rose  to  view,  now  glittering  in  the 
sunshine  against   the  deep-blue  sky. 


now  melting  airily  in  the  distance, 
the  prospect  so  far  conquered  his 
high-bred  apathy,  as  to  draw  from 
him  expressions  of  admiration.  The 
enchantment,  however,  vanished  on 
a  nearer  approach.  The  moment 
the  vessel  neared  the  quay,  numbers 
of  Gallegos  rushed  up  to  the  middle 
in  water  to  seize  the  passengers  and 
their  luggage  by  main  force,  and  it 
required  all  Trelawney's  authority 
to  prevent  a  regular  battle  between 
these  worthies  and  the  English  ser- 
vant he  had  brought  with  him.  As 
John  was  unused  to  travelling,  and 
his  master  felt  no  particular  confi- 
dence in  his  discretion,  he  ordered 
him  to  keep  close  behind,  nor  did 
the  caution  prove  by  any  means  un- 
necessary. As  they  crossed  the  great 
square  where  the  market  is  held,  a 
priest  who  had  been  attending  a  sick 
person  issued  from  a  house  with  his 
attendants,  bearing  the  host.  At  the 
well-known  tinkle  of  the  bell,  the 
oaths,  wrangling,  and  vociferation  of 
the  market-people  ceased  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  fell  upon  their  knees. 
Trelawney  stepped  aside,  and  un- 
covered his  head  ;  but  John,  having 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  protestant 
religion  more  at  heart,  placed  him 
self  in  the  very  centre  of  the  path 
with  his  arms  a-kinibo,  and  his  hat 
as  firmly  fixed  to  his  head  as  if  it 
had  been  glued  on,  in  defiance  of  all 
his  master's  previous  lectures.  A 
threatening  glance  from  the  master 
compelled  the  servant  to  remove 
his  hat,  which  he  did  with  the  grace 
and  alacrity  of  a  young  bear ;  but 
his  demeanor  was  so  little  to  the 
taste  of  the  peasants,  that  they  be- 
gan to  assemble  round  botii  the  stran- 
gers, swearing  in  their  deep  guttural 
tones,  witli  looks  and  gestures  so  ex- 
pressive of  resentment,  that  Tre- 
lawney became  seriously  alarmed. 
Luckily  for  him  an  English  mer- 
chant, to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  happened  to  be  passing  at 
the  time :  a  single  glance  at  tho 
scene  explained  the  afiair.  With 
some  difficulty,  by  the  aid  of  his 
representations  and  Trelawney's 
"old,    the    merchant   succeeded    in 
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compromising  the  business,  and  con- 
veyed his  countrymen  to  his  house  ; 
but  his  admission  of  the  inconve- 
nience that  might  arise  from  so  un- 
toward an  accident,  induced  Tre- 
lavvney  to  forego  his  intention  of 
spending  some  weeks  at  Cadiz,  and 
set  out  directly  for  St.  Lucar,  on  bis 
way  to  Seville,  where  he  had  intro- 
ductions to  several  families  of  dis- 
tinction. As  he  travelled  in  his  own 
carriage,  and  never  suffered  John  to 
be  out  of  his  sight  that  worthy  per- 
son contrived  to  keep  clear  of  a  row 
until  they  reached  St.  Lucar,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  a  day  or 
two  for  the  passage-boat.  One 
morning  Trelawney  was  disturbed 
by  an  outrageous  noise,  which,  upon 
enquiry,  was  found  to  proceed  from 
the  kitchen,  where  John  was  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  with  the  innkeeper. 
Some  words  which  had  fallen  from 
the  latter,  expressive  of  scorn  for 
the  heretic  English,  had  aroused  his 
national  pride ;  not  that  he  under- 
stood a  syllable  of  the  offensive 
terms  ;  but  the  language  of  contempt 
is  sufficiently  intelligible  even  to  for- 
eigners ;  and  not  being  able  to  com- 
mand Spanish  enough  to  return  his 
adversary's  compliment  in  kind,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  only  argument  in 
his  power — he  knocked  him  down. 
The  affray  might  have  terminated 
fatally ;  for  the  inkeeper,  finding 
himself  completely  foiled  by  his 
scientific  antagonist,  was  feeling  for 
his  knife,  when  the  prompt  and  stern 
interference  of  Trelawney  put  a  stop 
to  the  fracas, — not  however  before 
the  uproar  had  brought  every  person 
in  the  inn  to  the  spot,  and,  among 
them,  two  ladies  who  were  also  on 
their  way  to  Seville.  Both  wore  the 
eternal  mantilla  of  black  silk  fringed 
with  lace,  crossed  over  the  face  in 
such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  conceal 
the  features.  This  kind  of  dress 
renders  it  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
guess  a  woman's  age  or  rank  ;  but 
the  deference  which  was  shown  to 
them  by  the  inkeeper,  convinced 
Trelawney  that  they  were  above  the 
vulgar  ;  and  the  airy  elegance  with 
which  one  of  those  fair  Tapadas  (as 


women  so  attired  are  called)  flitted 
by,  told  him  that  she  at  least  was 
young.  With  the  graceful  ease  of  a 
well-bred  man,  Trelawney  instantly 
approached  to  apologise  for  the  dis- 
turbance which  his  servant  had  creat- 
ed, requesting  permission  to  attend 
them  back  to  their  apartment.  The 
elder  lady  replied  with  easy  polite- 
ness ;  the  younger  did  not  speak  ; 
but  he  could  see  that  she  had  the 
prettiest  fairy  foot  in  the  world,  and 
he  longed  exceedingly  to  discover 
whether  her  face  was  worthy  of  it. 
The  provoking  mantilla,  however,  at 
once  piqued  and  baffled  his  curiosi- 
ty ;  even  on  taking  leave  of  him  in 
her  own  apartment,  it  was  only  so 
far  removed  as  to  afford  a  momen- 
tary glance  from  her  eyes,  vt'hich 
made  an  atmosphere  of  light  around  ; 
eyes  that  haunted  his  memory  all 
night,  and  tasked  his  imagination  to 
fancy  other  features  of  equal  beauty. 
When  he  recollected  Matilda,  he  re- 
solved never  again  to  suffer  his  rea- 
son to  be  deluded  by  his  senses  ;  yet 
as  common  politeness  required  that 
he  should  pay  his  respects  to  these 
ladies  in  the  morning,  he  Adonised 
with  unusual  care,  and  sent  for  the 
innkeeper  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage. To  his  infinite  mortification 
he  was  told  that  they  were  gone. 
Now  the  worthy  Spanish  Boniface 
was  not  altogether  so  accurate  in  his 
information  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  respectable  a  person- 
age ;  for  the  ladies  were  not  gone, 
only  going,  and,  on  hearing  that  the 
young  Englishman  waited  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  a  vessel  to  avoid  the 
common  passage-boat,  they  very 
civilly  sent  him  by  the  landlord  an 
ofier  of  accommodation  on  board  of 
their  own. — The  innkeeper,  wisely 
considering  that  it  could  do  the  weal- 
thy Englishman  no  harm  and  himself 
much  good,  if  his  departure  should 
be  delayed  for  a  day  or  two,  sup- 
pressed this  message,  and  fabricated 
such  an  answer  as  he  thought  proper. 
It  happened  unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  bis  praise-worthy  scheme, 
that  his  wife  had  also  heard  the  offer 
of  the  ladies,  and,  having  received 
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some  affront  from  her  consort,  went 
immediately  to  tell  the  English  gen- 
tleman all  she  knew.  Incensed  at 
being  thus  duped,  and  dreading,  from 
the  fellow's  impertinence,  a  disap- 
pointment of  his  fond  hopes,  Tre- 
lawney  instantly  ordered  him  into 
his  presence,  and,  after  sharply  re- 
proving his  presumption  in  thus 
making  use  of  his  name,  paid  him, 
and  quitted  the  house  in  a  towering 
passion.  In  half  an  hour  more  he 
was  floating  down  the  Guadalquivir 
with  a  motley  groupe  of  persons  of 
all  descriptions,  who  were  amusing 
themselves  with  much  noise  and  lit- 
tle ceremony,  while  he  stood  apart, 
wrapped  up  in  national  sulkiness,  and 
did  not  open  his  lips  except  to  wish 
his  boisterous  companions  at  the 
devil. 

Don  Felipe  Saavedra,  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  Trelawney's  first  visit 
was  paid,  had  spent  much  of  his  ear- 
lier life  in  London,  where  he  iiad 
been  in  the  train  of  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador. Being  a  man  of  talents 
and  letters,  he  looked  back  to  that 
time  as  the  happiest  of  his  life,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  aston- 
ishment when  Trelawney  hinted  his 
intention  of  remaining  a  considerable 
time  in  Spain.  "  You  English," 
said  he  smiling,  "  are  as  much  here- 
tics in  political  as  in  religious  faith. 
You  will  not  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  your  own  free  country  before  you 
have  compared  it  wilh  others.  Since 
you  have  paid  unhappy  Spain  the 
compliment  of  visiting  her,  1  must 
do  the  honors  in  the  best  way  I  can, 
and  I  know  no  better  than  to  intro- 
duce you  to  my  sister's  tertidia  this 
evening,  where  you  will  meet  the 
best  society  which  this  city  aflbrds. 
She  has  not  long  returned  from 
Toledo,  where  she  went  to  fetch  the 
orphan  niece  of  her  late  husband.'^ 
Trelawney's  heart  beat  more  quickly 
at  this  speech,  and  at  a  certain  re- 
collection that  flitted  across  him,  and 
he  waited  impatiently  for  the  eve- 
ning. As  it  was  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer, the  tertulias  took  place  in  the 
Patio  or  square,  round  which  in  the 
Andalusian  fashion  the  houses  were 


built.  That  of  Donna  Juana  was 
attended  by  all  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  Seville,  and  the  Patio,  seen  from 
the  street  by  the  lamps  hung  from 
the  outer  door  to  its  extremity,  with 
the  waters  of  a  beautiful  jet  d'cau 
sparkling  in  the  centre,  presented  a 
spectacle  sufficiently  gay  and  novel 
to  have  pleased  Trelawney,  if  he 
had  found  leisure  to  look  at  it  ;  but 
the  moment  he  entered,  his  eyes 
were  attracted  by  two  shining  orbs 
wliich  glanced  at  him  from  behind  a 
cluster  of  roses,  and  then  disappear- 
ed. As  he  had  suspected,  the  alder 
tnpada  and  Donna  Juana  proved  to 
be  one  and  the  same  person  :  she 
expressed  her  pleasure  at  meeting 
him  again  in  animated  terms,  and 
hoped  to  assist  in  making  Seville 
agreeable  to  him  while  he  stayed  ; 
but  to  all  these  civilities,  it  must  be 
confessed,  Trelawney  was  scanda- 
lously inattentive,  until  the  lady 
mentioned  her  neice.  "  Where  are 
you,  Estrella  ?"  cried  she ;  and  the 
young  lady  was  obliged  to  come  out 
of  her  hiding-place.  Divine  Es- 
trella !  rightly  was  thou  so  named  ; 
for  from  that  moment  thou  didst  be- 
come the  day-star  of  Trelawney's 
hopes.  Her  face  was  the  very  heau 
ideal  of  Spanish  loveliness  ;  her 
cheeks  and  brow  were  moulded  in 
exquisite  symmetry,  and  softly  touch- 
ed wilh  the  rich  tints  of  the  glowing 
south  ;  her  lips  were  like  a  parted 
rosebud  just  showing  the  pearls 
within  ;  and  the  liquid  brilliancy  of 
her  eyes  would  have  been  almost 
overpowering,  but  for  the  siiadow  of 
tlie  longest,  ihicliest  black  eye-lashes 
in  the  world.  Don  Felipe  and  his 
sister  said  a  number  of  obliging 
things,  and  many  a  dark  and  spark- 
ling eye  flashed  approbation  on  the 
fine  features  and  commanding  figure 
of  the  Englishman  ;  but  he  neither 
heard  nor  saw  any  thing  except  Es- 
trella. Her  figure,  "  fijU  circling 
yet  as  floating  fairies  light,"  swam 
in  all  its  soft  grace  before  his  daz- 
zled sight,  long  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  company  had  sent  him  to  his 
uncomfortable  apartments  at  the 
Fonda,  deficient  in  all  the  convert- 
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iences  to  be  met  with  in   every  third 
or  fourth-rate  hotel  in  England. 

"  Spain    is    a    charming    country, 
and  the  Spaniards  are  very  charming 
people  in  spite  of  their   confounded 
government,"    said     Trelawney    to 
himself,  with  one  solitary  litlle  Span- 
iard in  his  eye  and  heart,  as    he   fell 
asleep  ;    and    charming    people    he 
continued   to   think   them   when    he 
discovered,  that,  after  being  once  in- 
troduced  at  a   lady's    assembly,   no 
farther   invitation  was   necessary   to 
entitle   him    to    go    as    often    as    he 
chose;  a  permission  of  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  make  use.     Donna  Juana 
seldom  went  out ;  but  her  house  was 
open  every  evening,  and   he   was   a 
constant  visitant.     He   found   on    a 
nearer  acquaintance,  that  the  Span- 
ish ladies  were  in  general  lamentably 
deficient   in   the   numerous  acquire- 
ments which  are  familiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish  and  French   ladies,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Estrella,  there  was  no  excep- 
tion from  the  rule  ;  but,  after  being 
"  talked    and    sung    and    played    to 
death"   in   the  fashionable  circles  of 
London  and  Paris,   he  was    inclined 
to  consider  her  ignorance  as    one    of 
her  agreiriens  ;  certainly    it   was   no 
drawback  from  her  charms,  that  she 
looked  up  to  him  with  the  frank  and 
innocent    admiration    which    a  child 
bestows  on    its    instructer.     Having 
been  brought  up  by  her  mother  and 
her  confessor  in  a  salutary  horror  of 
all  heretics,  she   seemed  to  think  of 
him  as  a  sort  of  tame  monster,  against 
whom  it  behoved  her  to   be   on  her 
guard,  as  his    natural  ferocity  might 
occasionally    break     out  ;    and    she 
busied   herself  with   her  flowers  or 
needlework  whenever   he  approach- 
ed ;  then  she  kept  her   place  by  her 
aunt's  chair    even    when    he    placed 
himself  on  the  same  side  ;  then    she 
began  to  listen   with   inlerest   to  the 
frequent    discussions    between    Don 
Felipe   and   Trelawney  on  the  sub- 
jects usually  spoken  of  in  cultivated 
society,  and  lastly   to   consider  the 
conversation  of  every   other  person 
as    insipid    in    comparison,   and   the 
day  that  did  not   bring  the   English- 
man to  her  side  as  the  most  tedious 


she  had  ever  spent  in  her  life.     Tq^ 
say  the   truth,   these   days   were    of  , 
very  rare  occurrence  ;  for   Trelaw-  - 
ney,  after    witnessing    some  of  the 
church  ceremonies   which  form  the 
chief  amusements     of    Seville,    and 
seeing    the    trial    of  the   bidls,    the 
shutting-in  preparatory  to  the  fight, 
and  one  regular  bull-fight,  had  enjoy- 
ed quite  enough  of  public  diversions, 
and  was    therefore   induced    to    pass 
his  mornings  chiefly    with   Don    Fe- 
lipe, who  was  delighted  with  a  com- 
panion to  whom   he  might  open  his 
mind  without  fear  of  the  Inquisition; 
and  in  the  afternoon   (the   orthodox 
time  for  calling  on  an  acquaintance) 
he  regularly  bent  his  steps  five  days 
in  the  week  to  Donna  Juana's  house, 
to  give  her  niece  a  lesson  in  English. 
In  the  constant  and  familiar  inter- 
course thus  carried   on,  a  new  world 
seemed  to  open  on  both — a  world  of 
passion  and  feeling  hitherto  unknown 
to  either.     To  Trelawney  the  throng     'I 
of  delightful  sensations  that  filled  his     |1 
bosom    when    Estrella    spoke   to    or     i; 
looked    at  him,  forined  a   source  of     1! 
unmixed  pleasure  ;  for  while,  with  a     ji 
thrill  of  transport  caused  by  a   thou-     ^i 
sand  fondly-remembered  trifles,  un-      - 
heeded  by  all  but  a  lover's  eyfi,  hope     ■\ 
whispered  that  he   was    not  indifler- 
ent  to   her,  he  knew   it  was  in   his 
power  to  make  the  treasure  his  own. 
Estrella's    infant    passion    grew    un- 
consciously to  herself,  and   brought 
with  it  as  much  of  fear  as  of  hope  ; 
all   she    had    heard    of  England    or 
English    people,    of  their    pride    in 
themselves,   and    cold    contempt   of 
other   nations,    their  superiority    in 
arts  and  arms,  seemed  to  her  to   be 
confirmed     by    Trelawney's    whole 
speech  and  bearing,  in  spite  of  his 
polished  manners  and  lover-like  de- 
votion to  herself.     With  the  timidity 
natural  to  her    sex    and   years,   she 
could  not  persuade  herself  to  believe 
that  the  man   who   had   beheld   un- 
moved so  many  of  his  own  fair  and 
gifted    countrywomen,    sought    any 
thing  beyond   a  passing  amusement 
in  the  pains  he  took  to   enlarge  and 
inform  her  mind,  or  that  once  sepa- 
rated   from   her,  he   would  bestow 
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another  thought  on  a  being  who  felt 
or  fancied  herself  so  much  his  in- 
ferior. Under  such  a  persuasion 
her  delicacy  took  alarm  at  the  raille- 
ry of  her  companions  on  the  cause  of 
his  frequent  visits,  and  imperceptibly 
communicated,  when  she  was  in  his 
society,  a  restraint  to  her  manner 
which  first  alarmed  and  grieved  him, 
then  offended  and  finally  banished 
him  four  whole  days  from  the  house 
in  a  fit  of  heroic  sulkiness.  On  the 
fifth,  while  he  was  debating  with 
himself  whether  he  should  abate  of 
his  dignity  and  attend  Donna  Juana's 
tertulia  that  evening,  he  was  joined 
by  an  acquaintance,  who  proposed 
a  promenade  on  the  Alamedas. 
Trelawney  assented,  and  they  stroll- 
ed on  the  walk  next  to  the  river. 
The  Alamedas  are  public  walks 
planted  with  elms  and  poplars,  and 
furnished  with  seats  and  fountains, 
frequented  by  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  ages.  Among  the  varied  groupes 
of  priests,  officers  in  uniform,  veiled 
ladies,  and  water-carriers,  keeping 
up  a  lively  and  not  unpleasing  sound, 
by  clattering  the  large  drinking- 
glasses  they  carried  to  fill  at  the 
fountains  for  the  use  of  the  compa- 
ny, Trelawney's  eye  quickly  discern- 
ed Estrella,  seated  on  a  bench  with 
a  party  of  ladies.  As  he  approached 
to  address  her,  the  young  lady,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  turned  her 
head  in  an  opposite  direction.  More 
hurt  than  he  chose  to  acknowlege, 
he  passed  as  though  he  saw  her  not  ; 
and,  sitting  down  as  near  her  jiarly 
as  possible,  began  to  "  pluck  the  hen- 
turkoy"  (pclar  la  pava)  in  the  ex- 
traordinary phrase  of  the  country  ; 
that  is,  to  carry  on  a  whispering  flir- 
tation with  the  next  lady.  The  fair 
one  happening  to  be  pretty  and  witty, 
he  was  soon  animated  to  unusual 
exertion  by  her  raillery  and  piquant 
remarks,  and  the  conversation  was 
ke|)t  up  with  abundant  spirit  on  both 
sides,  until,  in  the  midst  of  compli- 
ment, badinage,  and  gallantry,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  low  faint  sigh 
near  him.  Could  it  be  Estrella  who 
felt  herself  wounded  by  his  neglect  ? 
Ilis    heart    throbbed    with    mingled 


pain  and  pleasure  at  tho  thought  : 
he  turned  as  if  by  chance  to  affect  a 
sudden  recognition,  when  Estrella 
hastily  rose,  and,  sa\'ing  she  was 
tired,  quitted  the  place  with  her 
friends.  He  was  not  long  in  follow- 
ing, execrating  his  own  unfeeling  and 
contemptible  conduct  as  he  went, 
and  resolved  to  draw  from  her  own 
lips  an  explanation  of  her  altered 
demeanor,  that  very  evening,  by  an 
avowal  of  the  agony  which  it  caused. 
He  was,  however,  disappointed  :  on 
presenting  himself  at  Donna  Juana's 
house,  he  learned  that  she  had  been 
indisposed  for  two  days  and  saw  no 
company  ;  it  was  the  same  for 
another  and  another,  and  two  or 
three  notes  which  he  had  addressed 
to  her  and  Estrella,  remained  unan- 
swered. He  knew  that,  when  the 
illness  was  not  very  serious,  it  was 
common  in  Spain  for  a  lady  to  ad- 
mit her  friends  to  make  their  inqui- 
ries at  her  bedside,  and  therefore 
felt  his  heart  sink  within  him  at  this 
ominous  exclusion.  In  an  agony  of 
self-reproach  he  flew  to  Don  Felipe,, 
and  was  confounded  at  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  received.  An  in- 
fectious fever  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  suburbs,  to  which  the 
Spanish  authorities  with  their  accus- 
tomed sagacity  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion, until  it  had  spread  itself  into 
the  city  ;  and  then,  instead  of  taking 
any  proper  precaution  by  confining 
the  sick  to  hospitals,  they  had  adopt- 
ing the  method  of  a  grand  proces- 
sion to  the  cathedral  and  the  expo- 
sure of  some  reliques.  Don  Felipe 
concluded  his  account  by  requesting 
Trelawney  to  accompany  him  with- 
out delay  to  his  country-house  about 
twelve  miles  from  Seville,  whither 
he  meant  to  remove  on  that  very 
day,  "  And  Donna  Juana,"  said 
Trelawney,  scarcely  able  to  speak. 
"  Juana,"  said  her  brother,  "  has  so 
much  faith  in  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  which  the  worthy  lathers  ex- 
hibited the  other  day  at  tho  cathe- 
dral, that  she  will  not  stir  :  she  and 
poor  Estrella  must  take  their  chance 
— there  is  a  chance,  provided  they 
continue  to   keep  at  home  and  ex- 
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elude  all  visitors."  Trelawney  wait- 
ed no  longer,  but  immediately  has- 
tened to  pay  a  visit  to  Juana,  only 
stoppiun;  at  his  lodgings  to  order  his 
travelling  carriage  to  be  in  readiness 
at  a  minute's  notice.  Without  lis- 
tening to  the  servants  who  would 
have  refused  him  admittance,  he  put 
them  aside,  and  presented  himself 
before  the  ladies  in  the  square. — 
"  Madrr.  de  Dios  /"  cried  Donna 
Juana,  "  Mr.  Trelawney  !"  said 
Estrella,  starting  up  pale  as  death — 
"  What  madness  to  be  here  !  I  had 
hoped — 1  mean  I  thought  tliat  you 
had  left  Seville  with  Don  Felipe." 
— "  Left  it  while  you  remained  ! 
Ah,  Estrella  !  am  I  so  little  known 
to  you  ?"  said  Trelawney  in  a  pas- 
sionate whisper.  Estrella  sank  down 
in  her  seat,  covered  with  blushes. 
Trelawney  turned  to  her  aunt,  and 
made  a  speech  worthy  of  a  doctor  of 
divinity  ;  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  lignum  criicis 
might  be  felt  as  well  at  Alcala  as  at 
Seville,  and  that  her  flight,  far  from 
indicating  any  want  of  faith  in  the 
relique,  was  only  a  proof  of  her 
Christian  humility  in  considering 
herself  unworthy  of  the  peculiar  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  The  good  lady, 
whose  heart  began  to  fail  her  at  the 
accounts  she  heard  of  the  progress 
of  the  disorder,  listened  with  pro- 
found attention  to  the  young  casuist, 
wondered  internally  that  a  heretic 
should  talk  so  like  her  director,  and 
finally  agreed  to  leave  Seville  that 
very  evening.  Don  Felipe  received 
the  fugitives  with  some  surprise  and 
more  pleasure,  congratulating  Tre- 
lawney on  the  success  of  his  rheto- 
ric, and  thanking  him  for  the  inter- 
est which  he  took  in  his  sister's  wel- 
fare with  an  ironical  gravity,  and  a 
glance  that  brought  the  blood  to  Es- 
trella's  lovely  face,  and  crimsoned 
that  of  Trelawney  with  a  curres- 
punding  hue.  The  country-house  of 
Don  Felipe  was  of  very  ancient 
date,  built  in  the  Moorisli  taste  with 
spacious  courts  and  marble  fountains, 
buried  deep  in  groves  of  orange- 
trees  and  of  myrtles,  and  backed  by 
woods  of  ilex,  and  rocky  mountains, 


from  whose  bases  clear  rills  gushed 
out,  and  in  whose  clefts  large  clus- 
ters of  roses  and  lilips  reared  their 
blushing  and  silvery  heads  in  bright 
contrast.  It  was  a  place  "  for  whis- 
pering lovers  made" — a  spot  where 
even  Donna  Juana  might  have  laid 
down  her  rosary  for  a  billet-doux,  if 
such  a  thing  had  fallen  in  her  way. 
Don  Felipe,  who  had  considerable 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  a  member  of  an  association 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  giv- 
ing bull-fights  to  the  Sevillians,  was 
much  engaged  ;  consequently  Es- 
trella was  at  liberty  to  pursue  her 
English  studies  with  less  interruption 
than  in  the  city.  But  her  thirst  for 
knowlege  seemed  to  have  deserted 
her  ;  she  was  always  either  going  to 
church,  or  to  read  to  her  aunt,  or  to 
work,  whenever  Trelawney  offered 
to  give  her  a  lesson  in  the  absence 
of  her  aunt  or  of  Don  Felipe.  One 
evening,  when  he  met  her  alone  in 
the  garden,  after  she  had  alleged 
these  excuses  and  a  variety  of  others, 
the  young  Englishman,  in  a  tone  of 
pique,  accused  her  of  fickleness  in 
ceasing  to  consider  his  language 
worth  the  trouble  of  acquiring. 
"  No,"  said  Estrella  ;  "  I  think  of  it 
as  I  always  did  ;  but,  in  words  which 
you  frequently  quote,  I  am  '  not  in 
the  vein  to-night.' "  "  Then  I  am," 
rejoined  Trelawney,  throwing  him- 
self on  the  ground  beside  her  ; 
"  give  me  a  lesson  in  Spanish." — 
"  You  speak  it  perfectly  well  al- 
ready."— "  On  the  contrary,"  said 
Trelawney  quickl}',  "  1  must  speak 
it  very  ill,  since  I  have  failed  to 
make  myself  understood  where  I 
most  wished  to  be  intelligible," 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  Es- 
trella very  industriously  tried  to 
count  the  leaves  of  a  rose  that  she 
held  in  her  hand  ;  then  bending  her 
head  so  thit  her  profusion  of  sable 
ringlets  fell  over  and  shadowed  her 
face,  she  said,  in  as  careless  a  tone 
as  she  could  assume,  "  Donna  Men- 
cia  thinks  differently  perhaps." — "  I 
do  not  know  the  lady." — "  No  ?" 
said  Estrella,  raising  her  brilliant 
eyes  for  a  moment  to   his  face  ;  "  I 
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had  a  better  opinion  of  Mr.  Trelaw- 
ney  than  to  suppose  he  would  fail  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  so  happily 
begun." — "  What  do  you  mean, 
Donna  Estrella  ?"  said  Trelawney 
impatiently,  utterly  forgetful  of  his 
flirtation  on  the  Alamedas. — "  Oh, 
ungrateful  man,"  cried  Estrella  play- 
fully, evading  an  explanation,  from 
an  unwillingness  to  confess  that  not 
a  syllable  then  spoken  had  escaped 
her  car  ;  "  you  English  are  the  most 
inconstant  people  in  the  world  ;" 
and  she  fled  from  him  or  would  have 
fled,  had  not  he  gently  detained  her 
by  the  hand,  and  asked  her,  in  a 
tone  half  tender  and  half  reproach- 
ful, whether  her  heart  really  sanc- 
tioned the  reproof  which  her  lips 
had  uttered.  Estrella  made  no  re- 
ply, but,  with  kindling  and  averted 
cheek,  endeavoured  to  disengage  her 
slender  fingers  from  Trelawney's 
grasp,  not  so  decidedly,  however, 
as  to  evince  great  displeasure,  or  to 
prevent  him  from  pouring  out  every 
feeling  of  his  soul  at  her  feet,  from 
expressing  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its 
wishes,  from  urging  her,   if  his  suit 


should  not  be  entirely  disdained,  to 
bless  him  with  a  single  word.  What 
that  word  was,  or  whether  the  lady 
did  pronounce  it,  does  not  appear. 
The  only  fact  is,  that  Donna  Juana 
waited  a  long  time  before  Trelawney 
came  to  play  a  game  at  chess  with 
her,  as  he  had  promised,  and,  when 
he  did,  his  mistakes  were  so  numer- 
ous, that  Don  Felipe,  who  was  look- 
ing on,  lost  all  patience,  and,  in  mere 
conipasssion  to  his  sister,  took  Tre- 
lawney's  place,  sending  him  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  Estrella's  music- 
book. 

A  few  mouths  after,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  his  old  acquaintance, 
Tfolawney  made  his  appearance  at 
the  opera-house,  accompanied  by  a 
very  young  and  lovely  woman  ;  and 
(what  was  still  worse)  in  defiance  of 
the  lady  Matilda's  prophecy  that 
"  the  poor  fellow  never  would  marry, 
or,  if  he  did,  would  be  the  most 
wretched  creature  breathing,"  he 
was  not  only  a  husband,  but  every 
tone,  look,  and  gesture,  proclaimed 
him  the  happiest  husband  breathing. 


JOANNA.* 

"  It  is  but  dust  thou  look'st  upon.     This  love. 
This  wild  and  passionate  idolatry, 
Vlliat  doth  it  in  the  shadoio  of  the  grave  T 
Gather  it  back  within  thy  lonely  heart. 
So  must  it  ever  end.     Too  much  we  give 
Unto  the  things  that  perish." 

The  night-wind  shook  the  tapestry  round  an  ancient  palace-room. 
And  torches,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  waved  through  the  gorgeous  gloom. 
And  o'er  a  shadowy  regal  couch  threw  fitful  gleams  and  red, 
Where  a  Woman  with  long  raven  hair  »at  svatching  by  the  dead, 

Pale  gleam'd  the  features  of  the  Dead,  yet  glorious  still  to  see, 

Like  a  hunter  or  a  chief  struck  down  while  his  heart  and  step  were  fre»  ; 

No  shroud  he  wore,  no  robe  of  death,  but  there  majestic  lay. 

Proudly  and  sadly  glittering  in  Royalty's  array. 

But  she  that  with  the  dark  hair  watch'd  by  the  cold  slumberer's  side, 
On  her  wan  cheek  no  beauty  dwelt,  and  ui  her  garb  no  pride; 
Only  her  full  impassion'd  eyes  as  o'er  that  clay  she  bent, 
A  wildness  and  a  tenderness  in  strange  resplendence  blent. 

And  as  the  swift  thoughts  cross'd  her  soul,  like  shadows  of  a  cloud. 
Amidst  the  silent  room  of  Death,  the  Dreamer  spoke  aloud  ; 
She  spoke  to  him  who  could  not  hear,  and  cried  "  Thou  yet  wilt  wake, 
And  learn  my  watchings  and  my  tears,  beloved  one  !  for  thy  sake. 

*  Mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.    Upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  Philip  the  Handsome, 
ot  Austria,  who  had  treated  her  with  uniform  neglect,  she  had  his  body  laid  upon  abed  of  stale, 
HI  a  magnificent  dress  ;  and  being  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  would  revive,  watched  it  lor  i 
Ipngth  olftime  almost  incessantly,  waiting  for  »hfl  moment  of  retnrnip'^  lift- 
? .'    VTUENTi^M.   vol..  S,    J(l  jrries. 
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"  They  told  me  this  was  death — but  well  I  knew  it  could  not  be ; 
Fairest  and  stateliest  of  the  earth  !  who  spoke  of  death  for  thee  "? 
They  would  have  wrapped  the  funeral  shroud  thy  gallant  form  around, 
But  I  forbade — and  there  thou  art,  as  a  monarch  robed  and  crown'd ! 

«•  With  all  thy  bright  locks  gleaming  still,  their  coronal  beneath, 
And  thy  brow  so  proudly  beautiful — who  said  that  this  was  death  1 
Silence  hath  been  upon  thy  lips,  and  stillness  round  thee  long  ; 
But  the  hopeful  spirit  in  my  breast  is  all  undimm'd  and  strong, 

"  I  know  thou  hast  not  loved  me  yet :  I  am  not  fair  like  thee. 
The  very  glance  of  whose  clear  eye  threw  round  a  light  of  glee  ! 
A  frail  and  drooping  form  is  mine — a  cold  unsmiling  cheek — 
Oh  !  I  have  but  a  woman's  heart,  wherewith  thy  heart  to  seek. 

"  But  when  thou  wak'st,  my  Prince,  my  Lord  !  and  hear'st  how  I  have  kept 
A  lonely  vigil  by  thy  side,  and  o'er  thee  prayed  and  wept  ; 
How  in  one  long  deep  dream  of  thee  my  days  and  nights  have  past. 
Surely  that  humble,  patient  love,  must  win  back  love  at  last ! 

"  And  thou  wilt  smile — my  own,  my  own,  shall  be  the  sunny  smile. 

Which  brightly  fell,  and  joyously,  on  all  but  me  erewhile  ! 

No  more  in  vain  affection's  thirst  my  weary  soul  shall  pine. 

Oh !  years  of  hope  deferr'd  were  paid  by  one  fond  glance  of  thine  ! 

"  Thou'lt  meet  me  with  that  radiant  look,  when  thou  comest  from  the  chase ; 
For  me,  for  me,  in  festal  halls  it  shall  kindle  o'er  thy  face  ! 
Thou'lt  reck  no  more  though  Beauty's  gift  mine  aspect  may  not  bless; 
In  thy  kind  eyes  this  deep,  deep  love,  shall  give  me  loveliness. 

"  But  wake !  my  heart  within  me  burns,  yet  once  more  to  rejoice 
In  the  sound  to  which  it  ever  leap'd,  the  music  of  thy  voice  : 
Awake  !  I  sit  in  solitude,  that  thy  first  look  and  tone, 
And  the  gladness  of  thine  opening  eyes  may  all  be  mine  alone  !" 

In  the  still  chamber  of  the  dust,  thus  pour'd  forth  day  by  day. 
The  passion  of  that  loving  dream  from  a  troubled  soul  found  way> 
Until  the  shadows  of  the  grave  had  swept  o'er  every  grace, 
Left  'midst  the  awfulness  of  Death  on  the  princely  form  and  face  ; 

And  slowly  broke  the  fearful  truth  upon  the  Watcher's  breast. 
And  they  bore  away  the  Royal  Dead  with  requiems  to  his  rest. 
With  banners  and  with  knightly  plumes  all  waving  in  the  wind — 
But  a  Woman's  broken  heart  was  left,  in  its  lone  despair,  behind.. 
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"  All  friends  shall  taste 

The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 

The  cup  of  their  deservings."  Shakspeare. 

WHEN  objects  are  brought  too  titled  to  the  same  rights  as  ourselves 
near  the  eye,  we  cannot  dis-  according  to  the  primitive  constitu- 
tinguish  their  just  proportions:  which  tion,  and  original  intentions  of  nature, 
I  apprehend  to  be  eminently  the  Many  of  us  have  found  foster-moth- 
case  with  regard  to  the  moral  view  ers  among  that  class  which  we  are 
which  we  generally  take  of  our  ser-  pleased  to  term  menial ;  some  of  us, 
vanls.  From  our  earliest  infancy  however,  unconsciously,  may  be  in- 
we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  con-  debted  to  it  for  an  actual,  though 
sider  them  relatively  to  their  and  not  an  ostensible  paternity ;  all  of  us 
our  respective  situations,  in  that  so-  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  it 
phisticated  convention  termed  the  for  our  daily  comforts  ;  and  yet  there 
social  system,  that  we  almost  lose  are  not  a  few  who  look  down  upon 
the  power  of  contemplating  them  in  it  as  an  inferior  race,  expressly  cre- 
the  abstract  as  fellow-creatures,  en-  atcd,  like  the  beasts  of  burthen,  that 
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they  may  perform  the  drudgery  of 
the  upper  classes.  So  deeply  is  this 
notion  inwoven  with  the  texture  of 
their  minds,  that  men  who  can  divest 
other  matters  of  their  accidents,  and 
look  at  them  elementally,  are  never 
startled  at  the  strange  anomaly  pre- 
sented by  the  daily  life  of  a  servant. 
It  appears  to  them  part  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  nature  that  beings, 
often  more  worthily  gifted,  both 
mentally  and  corporeally,  than  their 
masters,  should  be  brought  into  the 
world  for  the  use  and  abuse  of  an 
individual  whose  whole  talent  is  in 
his  pockets ;  that  they  should  per- 
petually stand  between  such  a  crea- 
ture and  his  fastidious  wants,  render 
his  limbs  and  faculties  almost  useless 
by  taking  upon  themselves  the  per- 
formance of  their  respective  func- 
tions ;  obey  his  commands  by  night 
and  day,  however  capricious  and  fan- 
tastical ;  brave  the  stormy  elements 
in  his  service  while  he  is  either  en- 
sconced by  the  fire-side,  or  lolling 
in  his  chariot ;  stand  in  his  presence 
jirepared  to  render  him  a  silent  obe- 
dience ;  and  be  summoned  hastily 
into  it  whenever  he  thinks  proper 
to  pull  a  tassel  that  is  kept  sus- 
pended by  his  elbow ;  or  sound  a 
tinkling  hemisphere  of  metal  that 
lies  ready  upon  the  table  to  solicit 
his  listless  idleness.  This  is  a  strange 
relationship  for  one  fellow-creature 
to  bear  to  another  ;  but  it  is  near 
and  familiar,  and  therefore  it  excites 
no  wonder.  The  black  slave-trade 
is  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  we 
can  deliberately  measure  the  enor- 
mous injustice  of  the  disproportion 
it  establishes  between  man  and  man  : 
the  white  traffic  of  the  same  sort  is 
so  immediately  beneath  our  noses, 
that  we  can  neither  take  its  altitude, 
nor  even  recognise  its  proper  fea- 
tures. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  reme- 
dy the  abuse  constantly  emanating 
from  this  mural  blindness,  there  is  a 
set  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  (we  beg 
we  may  not  be  called  upon  to  prove 
their  title,)  who  seem  to  take  a  plea- 
sure in  vilipending  domestics  of  every 
sex  and  station,  ignorant  that  a  general 


condemnation  of  their  servants  is  but 
a  particular  inculpation  of  themselves. 
"  Please  you,  my  lord,"  said  a  cer- 
tain Cornish  juryman  to  the  judge, 
"  you  have  shut  me  up  with  eleven 
such  obstinate  fellows  that  I  can't 
bring  one  of  them  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing." The  gentry  to  whom  we  have 
been  alluding  are  equally  unfortu- 
nate in  their  animals.  Some  of  them 
will  indignantly  dilate  upon  the  ex- 
orbitant wages  demanded.  They 
admit  the  man's  character  was  ex- 
cellent, and  he  seemed  expressly  fit- 
ted for  the  place,  but  as  to  giving 
the  additional  guinea, — they  are  de- 
termined to  set  their  faces  against  it 
altogether  ;  and  then  they  commence 
a  new  diatribe  against  the  exactions 
attempted  by  the  lower  orders. 
"  What  horrid  exortioners  are  the 
Yorkshire  clowns  !"  exclaimed  an 
old  miser.  "  I  tumbled  into  a  well 
as  I  was  travelling,  and  calling  to  a 
rustic,  offered  him  half-a-crown  to 
draw  me  up :  he  demanded  three 
shillings,  and  would  you  believe  it  ? 
the  fellow  kept  haggling  with  me 
till  I  was  almost  at  the  last  gasp  be- 
fore he  would  come  into  my  terms." 
— O  what  sordid  wretches  are  the 
boors  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  servants 
everywhere  ! 

To  a  declaimer  of  this  sort,  his 
domestics  are  the  greatest  plagues 
and  torments  upon  earth, — except 
the  still  greater  plague  and  torment — 
of  being  without  them  ;  so  depend- 
ent is  he  upon  his  dependents,  so 
completely  is  he  in  practice,  what 
the  Pope  calls  himself  in  theory, — 
the  servant  of  servants.  He  who 
is  the  slave  of  his  wants  has  a  great 
many  masters,  and  is  the  most  ser- 
vile when  he  fancies  himself  the  most 
magisterial.  "  What  !"'  said  an  an- 
cient philosoper,  when  he  was  re- 
commended to  advertise  a  reward 
for  his  runaway  slave,  "  what  !  siiall 
I  pay  him  the  compliment  of  con- 
fessing tliat  he  can  do  better  without 
me,  than  1  without  him  ?"  This  is 
not  the  feeling  of  the  modern  vitupe- 
rator,  who  disserts  complacently  up- 
on the  splendid  liveries  and  luxuri- 
ous  fare  which  he  lavishes  upon  his 
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servants,  and  tlien  accuses  them  of 
ingratitude,  as  if  in  liis  charitable 
vanity  he  pampered  tl)era  from  af- 
fection instead  of  pride,  from  love  of 
them  rather  than  of  himself.  His 
egotism  is  too  great  to  be  confined 
to  his  own  person  ;  it  must  be  reflect- 
ed from  those  around  him.  Selfish- 
ness is  never  so  badly  disguised  as 
when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  other- 
selfishness.  This  sort  of  flimsy  and 
hypocritical  affectation  is  easily  seen 
through.  A  man  seeks  nothing  else 
by  enlarging  the  number  or  height- 
ening the  splendour  of  his  attendants 
than  to  extend  and  emblazon  his  own 
pride  ;  for  it  will  not  be  pretended 
that  the  positive  wants  of  an  indivi- 
dual are  better  supplied  by  fifty  than 
by  five.  Additional  servants,  in  fact, 
create  instead  of  performing  work  : 
they  wait  upon  one  another  instead  of 
their  master,  and  the  "  puny  insect 
shivering  at  a  breeze,"  who  bears 
that  title,  is  perhaps  the  most  insig- 
nificant and  worst  attended  person- 
age in  the  whole  establishment.  ''  I 
have  but  this  one  rascal,-'  said  Pala- 
prat  to  a  grand  almoner  of  France, 
who  rebuked  him  for  beating  his 
servant,  "  1  have  but  this  one,  and 
yet  I  am  every  bit  as  badly  waited 
upon  as  you  who  have  twenty." 

The  necessity  of  having  a  good 
character  before  they  can  obtain  a 
new  place,  doubtless  operates  as  a 
fine  moral  restraint  upon  servants. 
Would  it  could  be  applied  to  the 
masters  also  I  How  edifying  to  hear 
a  self-dubbed  gentleman,  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  being  put  to  bed  intoxi- 
cated, particularly  inquiring,  when 
be  hires  him,  whether  his  valet  be 
sober  !  The  ancient  Spartans  made 
their  slaves  drunk,  as  a  lesson  to 
others  against  intemperance  :  some 
of  our  modern  gentry  reverse  the 
process.  How  consistent  to  observe 
a  second  Corinthian  of  this  stamp, 
who  has  just  been  cheating  his  friend 
in  the  sale  of  a  horse,  and  who  has 
long  defrauded  his  tradesmen  by 
leaving  them  unpaid,  asking  whether 
a  footman  be  strictly  honest !  How 
instructive  to  hear  a  third  inculcate 
the   indispcnsableness    of  truth  in  a 


servant,  and  then  send  him  to  the 
door  to  say  that  his  master  is  not  at 
home  !  Sir  Balaam,  when  he  left 
off  going  to  church  himself,  most 
"  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife  ;" 
and  some  of  his  modern  successors 
seem  to  hire  people  to  practise  all 
their  morality.  Their  servants  may 
be  gainers  by  wearing  the  old  habits 
of  their  master's  body,  but  they  would 
be  sad  losers  by  adopting  those  of 
his  mind.  There  would  not  be  much 
harm  in  this  system  of  the  givers  of 
characters,  who  have  very  often  none 
of  their  own,  did  they  not  too  fre- 
quently pervert  their  power  into  a 
petty  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
revenge  themselves  upon  those  whom 
they  have  maltreated  while  in  their 
service,  by  slandering  them  because 
they  chose  to  leave  it.  This  mean 
and  dirty  malevolence  has  very  pro- 
perly been  visited  by  heavy  damages 
when  brought  before  our  tribunals  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated 
upon  servants  and  their  employers 
that  the  former  have  a  remedy,  and 
the  latter  a  responsibility,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  law.  A  felon  was  lately 
hung,  who,  after  confessing  numer- 
ous robberies  and  outrages,  declared 
that  he  had  only  been  driven  to  such 
evil  courses  by  his  mistress  having 
refused  him  a  character  for  some 
venial  transgression.  I  envy  her  not 
her  feelings,  or  rather  her  want  of 
feeling,  if  the  fellow  spoke  truth. 
There  are  vices  in  a  domestic  which 
it  is  an  offence  against  society  to  sup- 
press, just  as  there  are  peccadilloes 
which  it  is  paltry  and  ignoble  to  bla- 
zon, where  they  may  involve  the  sub- 
sistence, and  perhaps  the  life,  of  a 
fellow-creature.  Even  in  telling  the 
truth,  we  should  rather  extenuate 
than  aggravate. 

If  we  did  not  know  that  those  who 
are  the  most  insolent  to  inferiors  are 
generally  the  most  abject  to  supe- 
riors, we  might  be  surprised  to  find 
men  of  this  stamp  going  down  upon 
one  knee  to  kiss  the  hand,  or  even 
the  foot  of  a  being  whom  they  call 
their  master,  merely  because  he  hap- 
pens to  be  seated  upon  that  sort  of 
great  stool  with  steps  to  it,  which  is 
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denominated  a  throne.  Some  of  the 
vulgar  of  genteel  life,  who  always 
address  their  servants  as  if  they  were 
speaking  to  their  cattle,  will  not  only 
put  on  a  livery  and  shoulder-knot, 
which  they  attempt  to  disguise  un- 
der the  name  of  an  uniform  and  an 
epaulette,  but  they  will  hire  them- 
selves out  for  paltry  wages,  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  a  master,  and  even  to 
j  hold  life  and  limb  at  his  absolute 
!  disposal,  always  approaching  him 
}  with  hat  in  hand,  and  receiving  his 
i  harshest  mandates  with  a  soft  and 
abject  submission.  Surely  our  no- 
;  bility  can  never  look  down  with  dis- 
I  dain  upon  the  performers  of  those 
j  menial  offices  to  their  own  persons, 
I  which  they  themselves  are  eager  to 
'  execute  for  another.  Why  should  a 
queen's  maids  (of  honour  forsooth  !) 
j  hold  themselves  to  be  more  dignified 
than  their  own  maids.  A  royal 
I  chamberlain  is  but  the  king's  cham- 
]  bermaid,  and  his  master  of  the  horse 
j  is  but  a  head  groom.  Indeed  there 
i  seems  to  be  a  most  exemplary  hu- 
I  mility  among  our  highest  classes,  as 
if  they  actually  courted  the  badges 
of  servitude,  as  well  as  the  menial 
titles  and  offices  of  the  lowest. 
Thus  one  noble  personage  is  clerk 
of  the  hanaper,  a  second  holds  an 
office  in  the  royal  kitchen,  a  third  in 
the  pantry,  a  fourth  in  the  scullery, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  cellar  ;  while,  in- 
dependently of  the  noble  chamber- 
maids, we  have  august  dames  who 
figure  as  ladies  of  the  wardrobe,  as 
nurses,  tire-women,  and  even  as 
queen's  laundresses  and  washerwo- 
men, for  all  which  duties  they  duly 
receive  their  wages,  as  any  one  may 
testify  by  a  rtfference  to  the  Red- 
book.  Is  this  the  "  meanness  that 
soars,"  or  the  "  pride  that  licks  the 
dust,"  or  both  ? 

So  little  are  the  French  accustom- 
ed to  be  treated   with   harshness  and 
arrogance  by  their  superiors,   that  it 
is  difficult  for  the  English    residents, 
who     cannot    divest    themselves    of 
]         their  national  habits,  to    procure,   or 
I         at    least    to    retain    servants  ;  while 
I        they  frequently  grow  old  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  natives.     It  is  customary 


to  hear  the  master  of  a  French  fam- 
ily address  the  man  or  maid  by  the 
term  "  mon  enfant/'  or  "  ma  JiUe," 
as  if  they  were  his  children  ;  indeed 
they  are  almost  treated  as  such,  and 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  kindness 
and  confidence  invariably  beget 
fidelity  and  honesty.  Our  higher 
classes,  who  are  so  prone  to  copy  the 
fashions  of  their  neighbours,  might 
beneficially  imitate  some  portion  of 
their  affability  to  inferiors  ;  or  of 
their  condescension,  if  that  phrase  be 
more  agreeable  to  their  high  and 
fastidious  mightinesses.  Indeed  our 
neighbors  surpass  us  in  more  things 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philoso- 
phy. If  a  superiority  in  colossal 
capitalists  and  luxurious  equipages, 
in  broad-cloth  and  cutlery,  in  steam- 
engines  and  spinning-jennies,  be  the 
first  evidences  of  civilization,  we 
may  justly  claim  that  distinction. 
But  if  it  be  conceded  to  that  nation 
where  there  is  the  greatest  security 
for  life  and  property  ;  where  the 
mass  of  the  population  is  not  only 
better  clad  and  provided,  but  incom- 
parably more  orderly,  decorous  and 
polite  ;  where  drunkenness  is  rare, 
cruelty  to  animals  still  more  so,  and 
where  those  compounds  of  rags, 
filth,  misery,  and  gin,  such  as  one 
encounters  at  every  turn  in  London, 
are  utterly  unknown  ;  where  the 
commitments  to  prison  for  all  of- 
fences are  less,  by  nearly  a  half,  than 
upon  the  same  scale  of  population  in 
England  ;  where  there  are  religious 
diflercnces  without  a  grain  of  ani- 
mosity, and  where  the  great  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  are  comfortable  and 
happy,  even  to  a  proverbial  gaiety 
—  if  these  be  the  true  tests  and  con- 
stituents of  civilization,  that  English- 
man must  love  his  country  better 
than  truth  who  will  not  confess  that 
she  is  wofully  behindhand  in  a  com- 
parison with  France,  Let  us  pa- 
triotically set  about  rivalling  her  as 
fast  as  we  can,  and  let  each  begin 
with  that  which  is  in  every  body's 
power — a  greater  affability  of  de- 
meanour towards  the  lower  orders. 
Collectively  we  make  a  point  of 
abusing  the  Irish  for  their  iusubordi- 
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nation,  while  we  individually  vitupe- 
rate servants  for  their  misconduct  of 
all  sorts,  without  its  ever  entering 
into  our  heads  that  there  may  by 
possibility  be  such  a  thing  as  the 
misgovern ment  of  an  empire,  or  the 
mismanagement  of  a  private  estab- 
lishment. We  shall  all  have  learnt 
a  most  happy  and  important  lesson 
when  we  become  convinced  of  this 
immutable  truth — that  kind  and  equi- 
table rulers  invariably  produce  obe- 
dient subjects,  and  that  good  masters 
just  as  certainly  make  good  servants. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  no  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  voluntary  cripple, 
and  lose  the  use  of  the  limbs  and 
faculties  which  God  has  given  me. 
I  would  as  soon  imitate  the  Chinese 
Mandarin,  who  suffers  his  nails  to 
grow  six  inches  long,  as  a  proof  that 
he  never  does  any  thing  for  himself. 
I  cannot  purchase  the  reputation  of 
inutility  at  so  dear  a  rate,  nor  sacri- 
fice the  use  of  my  limbs  for  the 
chance  of  that  ill-health  and  ill-hu- 
mour which  are  almost  invariably 
generated  by  self-indicted  helpless- 
ness. As  to  suffering  a  saucy  fellow 
to  take  me  by  the  nose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shaving  me,  I  would  almost 
as  soon  allow  him  to  tweak  me  by 
it  in  the  way  of  defiance  :  and  no 
prying  valet  de  chambre  shall  dis- 
cover that  I  am  not  a  hero,  for  I  will 
never  endure  the  presence  of  such 
an    animal    in     my    dressing-room. 


There  are  some,  however,  who  ab- 
solutely place  no  limits  to  their  arro- 
gant helplessness,  and  the  story  of 
the  old  lady,  who,  when  she  was 
about  to  eat,  called  to  John  to  come 
and  wag  her  jaws,  may  not  be  al- 
together a  fiction  ;  for  I  have  seen 
an  able-bodied  female  pull  the  bell 
at  her  side,  and  order  the  man  to 
pick  up  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  had  fallen  from  the  table  !  A 
woman  like  this  should  be  sent  to 
the  tread-mill  for  offering  such  a 
wanton  insult  to  a  fellow-creature. 
It  is  sickening  to  hear  such  vulgar 
people  of  high  life  prate  about  their 
inferiors.  Where  will  they  find 
them  ?  Treating  them  as  such  does 
not  prove  the  fact.  Men  and  horses 
may  be  kept  freezing  in  the  snow  for 
hours  beyond  midnight,  that  their 
masters  may  finish  another  bottle,  or 
begin  another  rubber  ;  and  maids 
may  be  condemned  to  pass  a  whole 
night  without  sleep  that  they  may 
take  a  single  pin  out  of  their  mis- 
tress's dress  upon  her  return  from  a 
ball  ;  but  the  folks  who  are  guilty  of 
such  hze  humanite  are  assuredly  any 
thing  but  gentle,  whatever  may  be 
their  station  ;  and  I  would  rather  be 
the  suft'erer  than  the  perpetrator  of 
such  heartless  arrogance.  The  few- 
er our  servants,  the  fewer  are  the 
ofiences  of  this  nature  for  which  we 
have  to  answer. 


ANECDOTE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


RUPERT  MAYLING  is  a  name 
well  known  to  English  chroni- 
cles. About  the  era  to  which  our 
history  refers,  its  proprietor  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  cavalier,  who  had 
retired  to  his  paternal  demesne  a  {g\v 
months  after  the  accession  of  the 
second  Charles.  The  restored  Stu- 
art, too  merry  and  light-hearted  to 
endure  the  burden  of  meditating  on 
unpaid  and,  perhaps,  unpayable  ob- 
ligations, had  a  convenient  facility  of 
dismissing  the  opposing  circum- 
stances altogether  from  his  memory. 


Mayling  was  foolish  enough  to  fake 
disgust  at  this  happy  talent  of  the 
sprightly  monarch,  and  to  conceive 
a  witless  resentment  at  the  little  con- 
sideration with  which  himself,  and 
others  of  similar  condition,  were 
passed  over  by  the  royal  prodigal,  as 
though  neither  estate  nor  limb  had 
been  endangered  in  his  father's  ser- 
vice :  and  yet  many  of  them  bore 
undecaying  marks  of  toils  endured, 
and  rents  forfeited.  There  was  a 
sad  lack  of  the  complement  of  limbs 
naturally  appertaining  to  their  corps ; 
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and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  fine 
gold  was  tarnished  on  many  a  faded 
doublet.  New  favourites  and  new 
names  engrossed  the  royal  ear  and 
bounty  ;  and  the  brave  Mayling  "  of 
that  ilk,"  retired  to  the  despoiled 
mansion  of  his  forefathers,  to  live 
out  his  life  just  on  the  existing  side 
of  starvation. 

At  Mayling  Castle  there  was  a  ter- 
rible reduction  of  the  appointments 
befitting  its  magnitude  and  external 
pretensions.  Indeed,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  the  major  part  of  its 
suites  of  apartments  were  consigned 
to  the  tenantry  of  those  naturalised 
depredators,  rats,  mice,  bats,  and 
other  reptilia.  The  cavalier  and 
his  daughter  occupied  five  of  the 
smaller  rooms,  all  opening  upon 
what  had  once  been  a  noble  gallery 
of  pictures.  Each  had  an  appro- 
priate nook,  which  modern  language 
denominates  a  boudoir,  if  some- 
times they  should  prefer — and  who, 
with  the  power  of  hope  and  memory, 
has  not  occasionally  preferred  ? — 
self-communings,  and  indulged  day- 
dreams and  Utopian  creations,  bright 
and  beautiful  enough  to  out-paradise 
Eden. 

The  cavalier,  however,  curtailed 
as  his  income  was — the  shadow  of  a 
shade — the  fraction  of  a  decimal — to 
speak  comparatively — had  preserv- 
ed, in  all  its  unimpaired  luxuriance 
and  vigour,  and  perhaps  in  stronger 
manifestations  than  prosperity  would 
even  have  elicited,  his  pride  of  fam- 
ily, fie  stood  the  higher  from  every 
fresh  shock  of  adversity,  like  a  tree 
that  shoots  forth  yet  loftier  branches, 
after  braving  the  tempest.  His 
small  and  faithful  household  served 
him  witli  the  exactest  niiniicr}'  of  iiis 
former  state,  and  fostered,  by  their 
devotedness,  his  internal  conscious- 
ness of  hereditary  greatness.  More 
a  sovereign  than  the  master  whose 
ingratitude  he  bore  in  haughty  si- 
lence, he  ruled  with  an  unresisted 
sway  the  few  attendants  tiiat  lived  in 
the  shadow  of  his  adversity.  In  his 
little  realm  there  was  but  one  rebel 
to  his  authority — one  before  whom 
he  himself    bowed   with    the    utter 


prostration  of  doting  fondness.  And 
then,  that  dominion  was  so  sweet 
and  graceful — the  golden  sceptre  was 
so  admirably  wielded — its  glitter  de- 
lighted so  much  more  frequently  than 
its  weight  oppressed — that  liberty  it- 
self might  have  fallen  in  love  with 
bondage,  and  hugged  the  chains 
which  were  wreathed  so  prettily. 

She  was  the  loveliest  of  tyrants 
— that  fair,  noble,  glorious  creature, 
the  prnnd  and piqiicmte  Mistress  Ana- 
bel.  Her  stature  was  fit  for  royalty; 
but  its  magnificence  was  softened  by 
outlines  so  beautifully  delicate,  and 
limbs  so  exquisitely  moulded — so 
elastic,  so  symmetrical.  She  had 
that  rich  brown  complexion  which 
poets  and  painters  love  to  represent, 
deepening  on  the  cheek  into  carna- 
tion richness.  And  her  mouth — 
no  matter  for  the  dispute  on  the  fea- 
ture capable  of  the  greatest  express- 
ion— was  the  most  musical-looking 
mouth  in  the  world,  with  its  full  lips 
of  ruby  redness,  and  its  saucy  accom- 
paniments of  smiles  and  dimples. 
Her  nose  was  almost  aquiline — ^just 
sufficiently  raised  to  give  a  shade  of 
pride  to  her  countenance.  In  short, 
why  dwell  thus  on  each  separate  fea- 
ture ?  for  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can 
faithfully  pourtray  the  charm  of  that 
ever-varying  animation,  which  ren- 
dered her  the  proudest,  sweetest, 
tenderest,  haughtiest,  stateliest,  most 
playful  beauty  in  the  universe. 

So  she  grew  up  and  flourished, 
amongst  other  fair  flowers,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  wilder- 
ness of  Mayling  Castle.  Sometimes, 
peradventure,  wondering  whether 
aught  brighter  or  sweeter  lay  beyond 
its  precincts  ;  but  generally  so  occu- 
pied with  her  own  intense  conscious- 
ness of  existence,  and  the  occupa- 
tions she  made  for  herself  in  that 
world  of  legendary  lore  which  con- 
stituted the  ghost  of  her  father's  whi- 
lome  library,  that,  to  her  imagina- 
tion, the  world  insensibly  shrunk  to 
the  small  spot  of  territory  visible  to 
her  senses,  and  endeared  to  her  aflec- 
tions,  as  furnishing  haunts  for  every 
whimsical  creation  of  her  wild  fancy. 
She  would  not,   she  vowed,  be  other 
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than  she  was,  for  all  the  wealth  of 
the  new  Spanish  universe  ;  unless, 
indeed, she  might  be  the  sovereign  of 
those  golden  realms,  and  bear  unre- 
sisted sway  over  all  they  contained. 
The  proud  beauty  knew  submission 
but  by  name,  and  would  have  laugh- 
ed to  scorn  the  luckless  mortal  who 
spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  befitting  the 
whole  race  of  womankind  ;  and 
therefore  even  that  self-willed  spirit 
which  knew  not,  and  brooked  not, 
the  gentlest  control. 

The  bright  and  richly-gifted  rose 
of  Mayiing  was  not  long  enforced  to 
fling  her  sweetness  on  the  heedless 
gale,  or  to  exhibit  her  loveliness  to 
her  favourite  and  unappreciating 
fawn  alone.  It  is  true  that  the 
echoes  of  her  father's  halls  wern  not 
awakened  by  those  gay  and  gallant 
revellers  who  sunned  tlieinseives 
wilhin  tlie  circle  of  the  court  ;  but 
there  were  gentlemen  of  no  mean 
name  occasionally  riding  on  the  pub- 
lic side  of  the  enclosure  that  skirted 
his  vvhilome  park,  now  converted 
into  a  pasture  :  and  Anabel  loved  to 
mount  her  steed,  the  only  thing  she 
possessed  of  value  suited  to  her 
birth ;  and,  followed  by  a  squire, 
grown  grey  in  her  father's  service,  to 
aim  at  outstripping  the  wind  ;  gath- 
ering additional  beauty  and  health 
and  animation  from  the  exercise.  It 
was  an  attractive  sight  to  look  upon 
the  grace  and  courage  of  that  fair 
creature, — the  sparkle  of  her  eye — 
the  warm  bloom  of  her  cheek — the 
firm  compression  of  her  lips,  and  the 
pretty  anger  that  sometimes  added 
to  the  energy  of  her  expression,  as 
she  excited  her  steed  to  feats  which 
try  the  mettle  of  the  most  practised 
rider.  Her  brave  leap  over  the 
park-gate  brought  her,  for  the  first 
time,  within  the  view  of  Sir  Philip 
Trevor  ;  and  if  afterwards  accident 
sometimes  renewed  their  meetin? 
there,  it  was  but  the  threading  of 
those  intricate  mazes,  through  which 
man  and  woman  are  led  by  an  in- 
visible hand,  to  take  the  role  allotted 
to  each  in  this  great  drama  of  hu- 
man life. 

Sir  Philip  had  the  rare  good   for- 


tune to  preserve  his  fidelity  to  his 
sovereign  unimpeached,  and  his  pa- 
ternal estate  at  the  same  time  unin- 
jured. He  was  neither  mean  nor 
prodigal  ;  he  lived  as  became  his 
high  rank,  but  he  wasted  nothing  on 
vices  from  which  his  principles  pre- 
served him.  He  had  a  noble  man- 
sion and  a  stately  retinue — an  unsul- 
lied name,  and  an  irreproachable 
life.  His  figure  was  agreeable,  his 
address  a  courtier's.  What  wonder 
then  at  forty,  wooing  the  fair,  por- 
tionless Anabel,  her  father's  smile 
bade  him  be  a  thriving  suitor,  and  so 
win  her  ! 

The  maiden  was  won  :  and  start- 
ing at  once  from  the  shades  and  pri- 
vations of  her  paternal  roof,  into  the 
broad  glare  of  almost  illimitable 
wealth  and  splendour,  is  it  to  be 
marvelled  that  she  was  sometimes 
dazzled  with  the  brightness  of  her 
undarkened  lot  ? 

Her  beauty  was  of  that  regal  char- 
acter, which  seems  to  receive  new 
lustre  from  external  decoration.  In 
the  gay  circle  of  Charles's  court, 
adorned  with  silken  embroidery,  and 
reflecting  a  prism  of  radiance  from 
her  variously-coloured  gems,  she 
moved  as  one  born  for  courts  alone, 
and  all  unsuited  lo  the  privacy  and 
retirement  of  less  stirring  scenes. 
The  theme  of  poets  and  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  painter's  hcau  ideal,  by 
natural  consequence  she  became  also 
the  object  of  the  passion  of  those 
lawless  lords  and  profligate  gallants 
who  revolved  within  the  sphere  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Frank,  unsus- 
picious, and  confiding,  she  received 
the  homage  as  a  merited  tribute  to 
her  own  gifts  and  graces  ;  and  pre- 
served her  train  of  adorers  by  means 
of  the  very  pride  which  was  at  once 
her  security  and  the  safeguard  of  her 
virtue. 

But  neither  security  nor  conscious 
integrity  aft'ord  any  defence  from  the 
attacks  of  envy.  Scandal,  with  her 
hundred  tongues,  found  an  unceas- 
ing theme  in  the  actions  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  incautious  Anabel.  It  is 
well  known  that,  within  the  immedi- 
ate circle  of  Charles's  court,  there 
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was  no  rigorous  censorship  of  female 
conduct.     Airy,  frivolous,  sprightly, 
and    superficial    gallantry,    was    the 
special  occupation  of  the  courtiers  of 
both  sexes.     If  the  proud,   and  oc- 
casionally   scornful.    Lady    Trevor, 
had  fallen  regularly  into  the  ranks  of 
her  new  associates,  she   might  have 
pursued  her  track  unadmonished  by 
an   invidious    comment,    unchecked 
by  observation,   under  the   conven- 
ient shelter  of  the  prevalent  fashion. 
There  was  one  broad  mark  of  dis- 
tinction   between    herself   and  her 
contemporaries,  which  none  of  them 
could  pardon — she  was   a  coquette, 
as  they  were  :  her  original  simplicity 
somewhat     sophisticated — her      wit 
sometimes  less  cautious  than  former- 
ly— her  archness  more  alluring — her 
attire    more    voluptuous  ; — but   she 
was  a  loyal  wife  !  and  women  faith- 
less to  the  conjugal  tie,  hated  her 
chastity  even  more  than  her  beauty. 
She  had  been  selected  as  a  prize 
by  an  eye,  whose  keenness  generally 
carried   its   arrows  unswervingly  to 
!iis  intended  prey.     She  had  laughed 
at  the  temptations  oflered  by  royal 
gallantry,  and  had  publicly  ridiculed 
the    munificence   of  princely  prodi- 
gality.    Such  an  attack.  Envy  whis- 
pered, was  the  less  formidable,  inas- 
much as  the  heart  might  reasonably 
be  presumed  to  be   untouched  ;  and 
pride,   her  maligners   affirmed,  was, 
in   her,  stronger  than   vanity.     But 
when   at  length,  the  dangerous,  the 
elegant,  the  irresistible  Buckingham, 
laid  his  train, — love   itself  was   the 
ally  to  be  pressed  into   his  service, 
and   to  soften   into    tenderness   and 
passion,  that  obduracy  which  strength- 
ened itself  against  every  approach  of 
meaner  and  baser  feelings. 

And  the  lively  beauty  did  some- 
times carry  her  coquetry  to  such 
lengths  as  fed  the  hopes  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  augmented  his  jv^^sumplion 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  deepening 
cloud  which  hung  upon  the  brow  of 
Sir  Philip  Trevor.  He  was  the  most 
honourable  of  men  and  the  fondest 
of  husbands,  relying  on  his  wife's 
tenderness  and  gratitude  to  preserve 
io  her  such  reverence  for  his  name 
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and  reputation,  such  reciprocal  affec- 
tion as  would  keep  her  unscathed 
by  the  flames  that  played  around 
her. 

"  Anabel,"  he  said  to  her  one 
evening,  on  their  retirement  from 
the  court  revels,  "  Anabel,  is  your 
head  clear  enough  to  answer  soberly 
and  in  truth  the  simple  question, — 
Wherefore  did  you  marry  me  ? — or 
to  be  somewhat  more  explicit,  plain- 
ly, did  my  name  and  ray  station 
tempt  you  to  leave  your  father's  soli- 
tude for  these  gayer  scenes,  or  had 
you  aught  of  such  feeling  for  me  as, 
in  faith,  Anabel,  had  it,  at  this  pres- 
ent hour,  been  yet  in  thy  power  to 
make  thy  choice,  after  the  incense 
thou  hast  been  receiving  from  him 
whom  one  must  not  lightly  name,  or 
more  closely  from  his  minion,  would 
thy  heart  still  have  led  thee  to  the 
arms  of  Philip  Trevor  ?'' 

"  And,  if  my  heart  had  not,  what 
should,  Sir  Philip  ?"  said  the  lady, 
firmly,  and  the  proud  blood  stained 
her  cheek,  and  the  haughty  spirit 
waved  her  up-raised  eye  with  light- 
ning. 

"  In  good  faith,  Anabel,"  replied 
the  cavalier  with  an  air  of  determi- 
nation, as  if  resolved  to  maintain  a 
position  he  had  assumed  with  a  groat 
effort  of  courage, — "  I  have  heard 
that,  to  a  woman's  taste,  a  gay  and 
crowded  court  is  no  bad  exchange 
for  retirement, — splendour  for  ob- 
scurity,— the  silver  voices  of  gallants, 
for  the  unmusical  notes  of  bats  and 
night-birds." 

"  And  the  affection  of  an  approv- 
ing father,  for  the  taunts  of  a  sarcas- 
tic husband,"  interrupted  the  lady 
bitterly,  her  complexion  still  deep- 
ening at  the  storm  her  proud  pas- 
sions increased.  "  That  is  about 
the  climax  of  the  blessed  exchanges 
I  have  made.  Sir  Philip  Trevor; — 
and  if  it  be  your  meaning  that  I 
should  stoop  to  the  dust  before  you, 
because  forsooth,  these  armlets,  and 
collet,  and  pendants,  and  head-gear, 
and  rings,  and  loops,  and  brooches," 
— taking  with  disdain  from  her  per- 
son each  separate  ornament  as  she 
enumerated     it, — "  are     somewhat 
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heavier  and  better  calculated  for  tlie 
dazzling  of  a  child's  eye,  than  the 
wreaths  of  wild  flowers  which  used 
very  well  to  satisfy  mine,  why  then, 
fair  Sir,  most  sadly,  I  trow,  are  you 
mistaken  ; — for  1  declare  to  you  by 
mine  own  honour  and  my  dear  fa- 
ther's unsullied  name,  that  Charles's 
crown  of  England,  his  very  jewel  of 
Britain's  self,  should  win  from  me  no 
lowlier  homage,  than  it  befits  his 
station  to  demand,  and  comports  with 
my  unblemished  fame  to  yield." 

Such  a  declaration  counteracted 
the  effect  which  a  similar  exhibition 
of  haughty  and  violent  temper  might 
otherwise  have  produced  ou  the  hus- 
band's mind.  His  love  rose  imme- 
diately above  the  cloud  which  jeal- 
ousy had  thrown  over  it,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  sooth  and  caress  the 
angry  charmer,  whose  beautiful  form 
was  even  yet  panting  with  the  un- 
controllable emotion  of  vindictive 
feeling. 

The  angry  lady  indignantly  flung 
from  him  ;  and  rejected  with  con- 
tempt all  his  overtures  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Subdued  by  an  untamed  tem- 
per, she  passed  that  restless  night  in 
unappeasable  anger  against  the  being 
of  all  the  world  the  dearest  to  her 
heart. 

Following  the  dictates  of  her  own 
unbending  pride,  she  exchanged  her 
former  confidential  communications 
with  Sir  Philip,  for  a  reserve  which 
left  him  ignorant  of  each  day's  plans 
of  action.  By  necessary  conse- 
quence, he  no  longer  afforded  liber- 
tine courtiers  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
costing him  with  a  passing  banter,  as 
"  my  lady's  shadow."  They  were 
seen  together  unfrequently  ;  and 
Buckingham's  practised  eye  detected 
the  moment  favourable  to  the  press- 
ing of  his  suit,  whilst  his  unhallowed 
passion  increased  in  equal  propor- 
tion. That  which  seemed  scarcely 
appropriated  by  any,  might,  he  ar- 
gued, be  attempted  with  impunity 
by  all.  ^       ^ 

Acting  on  this  maxim,  his  suit  be- 
came daily  more  unequivocal,  and 
the  lady  discovered  that  all  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  her  coquetry  were  utterly 


insufficient  to  evade  the  impassioned 
declaration  of  lawless  love  which  her 
own  unguardedness  had  incurred. 
Her  pride  and  her  purity,  in  this  in- 
stance, acting  as  auxiliaries,  combin- 
ed to  arouse  her  judgment  to  a  full 
conviction  of  the  danger  of  her  per- 
sonal position,  and  to  awake  longing 
regrets  after  that  happy  time,  when 
the  confidence  between  herself  and 
her  husband  had  been  mutual  and 
unbounded. 

"  The  kindest  of  men  he  was  !" 
thus  she  held  colloquy  with  herself ; 
"  the  noblest,  the  most  forbearing, 
the  most  confiding  ! — thou  foolish 
Anabel,  to  trample  on  so  true  a 
heart, — to  weary  so  generous  a  spi- 
rit !  And  for  what  ? — to  gratify,  not 
thy  taste— for  that,  thanks  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  the  beautiful 
companions  of  thy  childhood,  the 
unchanging  hills,  and  the  green  earth, 
and  the  everlasting  forests,  and  the 
blue  arching  sky,  and  the  swelling 
floods, — that,  at  least,  detected  and 
derided  the  artifice  and  falsehood 
which  shroud  the  deformity  of  a 
courtier's  mind,  as  his  state-robe 
adorns  his  person ! — Nor  thine  un- 
derstanding— bestowed  to  elevate 
thee  above  the  level  of  folly  and 
trifling,  to  pursue  steadily  a  higher 
object  than  even  the  best  and  the 
brightest  of  this  goodly  world  ! — Nor 
thy  passions — for,  if  thou  vvert  defil- 
ed even  in  thought,  could  /  live  to 
speak  it  ? — Nor  the  vacuum  of  an 
unoccupied  heart ;  for  has  thy  hus- 
band's image  been,  for  one  moment, 
degraded  from  its  sanctuary  there  ? 
— And  thou  hast  wearied  that  for- 
giving heart  of  his  into  obstinacy, 
and  trampled  on  that  warm  and  lov- 
ing s[)irit  until,  perhaps,  it  may  now 
be  indifferent  to  thy  returning  duty  ! 
— But,  let  us  try  ; — even  yet  I  hear 
him  pacing  his  anti-chamber  ;— let 
me,  at  this  moment,  put  to  the  test, 
the  real  value  of  those  witcheries 
which  the  hollow  world  has  so  much 
lauded  !" 

Thus  determining,  the  fair  crea- 
ture wrapt  her  ermined  mantle  round 
her,  and  crossed  the  gallery  to  her 
husband's    apartment.     She  tapped 
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i    lightly  at  the   door  ;  so  lightly,  in-  jor  part  of  the  next  morning  in  a 

j     deed,  that  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  tete-a-tete    airing,    the    fair   Anabel 

was  more  audible.     It    was    opened,  shone  not  a    whit  the  less  brilliantly 

i     and  the  next  instant,  she  stood  alone  in   the   evening   as   the   star  of  the 

j     in  his  presence.  court-circle ;     and,    indeed,   she    re- 

I          The    moment   had    arrived; — the  ceived  the  attentions  of  Buckingham 

moment  which,  she  believed  in   her  with  more  encouraging   graciousness 

soul,  was  to   be   the  immediate  pre-  and  animation  than  ever. 

I     cursor   of  tender   and   complete  re-  There  slione  that  night   as   fair   a 

I     conciliation.     And  yet,  at  this  crisis,  moon  as  ever  lighted  a  lover  to  the 

j     when,   if  ever,  it  was  really  to  avail  feet   of  his   mistress.     All   was  still 

I     her,    her  natural    eloquence    utterly  round  the  mansion  of  Sir  Pliilip  Tre- 

i     forsook  her.     She,  whose  words  had  vor,  save  the  echoing   footstep    of  a 

won  senators,  and  whose   proud    no-  passenger,  who  was  pacing  under  the 

bilily    of    demeanour     had    awed    a  shadow   of  its  garden-wall,  with  the 

I     monarch,  was  silent,  abashed,  intimi-  enforced   regularity  of  a  sentry  on 

j     dated,  before   him,    whose  existence  guard.     Occasionally  he  paused,  and 

j     had  so  recently  appeared  dependant  looked  up  to  the  sky  above   him,  as 

)     on  her  smile.  if  desirous    of  reading,  in  the  aspect 

I         Perhaps  it  was  but  the   operation  of  the  planets,  the  issue  of  his  pres- 

of  that  womanly  pride,  which  feels  it  ent  adventure.     Then    he    resumed 

a  humiliation  to  seek   reconciliation,  his     perambulations    with     apparent 

even  with  an  offended  husband.  satisfaction,    pleased    with  the  result 

Sir  Philip  himself  was,  for  a   se-  of  his  celestial   inquiries  ;  and  then 

cond,  disconcerted  by  her  entrance  ;  anon  he  paused  again,  and    bent   his 

but  he  speedily   recovered   his  self-  ear  earthward,  to  catch  the  coming 

command.  sound    of  expected  feet.     Beautiful 

'•' What  now,  Anabel  ?"    said   he,  as  was  the  garniture  of  the  heavenly 

encouragingly  ; — "  speak    fearlessly  vault  that  night,  he  was    not   so    ab- 

thy    wishes    and    thy    wants.     Dost  sorbed  by    the  conten)plation    of  it, 

thou  envy  some   court-beauty  a  rich  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  incessant 

pattern  of  brocade  ?  or  hast  thou  set  attacks  of  a   keen   northeast  wind  ; 

thine  heart  upon  a  sparkling  carcenet  which,  blowing  sideways    upon   him, 

which    mocks   thy    brightest  gauds  '•  he  could    by  no  means  escape.     He 

Is  it   money   or  gems  thou  wouldest  drew  his  large,  heavy,   servile   cloak 

have  ?  They  are  thine,  if  my  means  closely   round    his   person  ;  but  the 


limit  thy  wishes." 

"  And  wilt  thou  truly  give  me 
that  gem  most  coveted  by  mine  eye 
and  heart,  Philip  Trevor  ?"  said  the 
enchantress,  laying  her  fair  hand  on 


subtle  wind   penetrating  it,  still  cut 
him  keenly. 

Minutes  passed  away  ;  and  to  him 
who  waits,  even  a  second  is  a  very 
marked  interval  of  time.     Occasion- 


his  shoulder,  and  bending  gently  her  ally  he  hesitated,  whether  he  should 
graceful  neck,  whilst  she  raised  her  not  boldly  proceed  to  the  grand  en- 
radiant  eyes  to  his  face,  with  such  a  trance,  and  seek  admission.  But 
mingled  expression  of  archness  and  that  would  betray  a  lady's  secret — a 
tenderness,  as  she  had  proved,  in 
other  instances,  to  be  irresistible. 


It  boots  not  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nute details  of  a  scene,  interesting 
princiijally  to  the  actors,  and  deriving 
its  claims  to  admiration  chiuHy  from 
those  graces  of  countenance  and  ges- 
ture which  fall  to  the  painter's,  not 
the  historian's,  province.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  record,  that,  although 
Sir  Philip  and  his  lady  spent  the  n»a- 


nieasure  ill-befitting  the  first  courtier 
of  Charles  the  Second's  court  ;  es- 
pecially in  the  very  outset  of  his 
enterprise,  when  he  had  but  just 
brought  the  fortress  to  hint  at  capitu- 
lation. Sometimes  he  was  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  his  design  en- 
tirely ;  but  to  retire  merely  for  a 
keen  wind  and  an  hour's  watching, 
was  to  undergo  the  shame  of  being 
baflled    by    no     tolerably    sufficient 
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causes.  And  the  eyes  of  his  world 
had  heen  so  fastened  on  the  progress 
of  his  present  adventure,  that  he  felt 
half  his  reputation  for  successful  gal- 
lantry was  staked  on  its  result.  No 
— he  hehl  victory  almost  in  his 
gra?p,  and  he  could  not  voluntarily 
resign  it  for  mortification  and  defeat. 
Two  hours  had  elapsed  since  the 
chimes  of  the  adjacent  church  had 
tolled  the  appointed  time,  A  less 
determined  suitor  would  have  deem- 
ed that  some  unpropitious  circum- 
stance had  marred  his  hopes,  and 
would  have  retired  accordingly.  Not 
so  Buckingham  ;  in  his  heart  he 
vowed  that  the  full-risen  sun  should 
find  him  there,  ready  to  seize  the 
first  who  passed  those  gates  ;  and  to 
force  from  him  information  of  all 
that  had  occurred  within  during  the 
night,  which  had  brought  such  disap- 
pointment. Angry,  and  suspicious 
of  some  evil  design,  his  unequal  steps 
betrayed  the  state  of  his  feelings  ; 
when  a  small  private  door,  deeply 
set  in  the  wall,  opened  !  and  a  cau- 
tious voice  whispered  the  word 
"  U amour  /" 

"  Cest  le  (liable  /"  muttered  the 
gallant ;  and  somewhat  raising  his 
voice,  he  added — "  By  St.  George  ] 
I  believed  myself  forgotten,  or  fol- 
lowing a  false  lure  !" 

"  No,  by  my  troth,  my  good  lord  !" 
returned  the  soubrette,  in  low  tones. 
For  the  matter  of  forgetting,  my 
lady  has  thought  of  nothing  else 
these  last  long  three  hours  ! — and  as 
to  falseness — I  say  nothing — but 
could  your  lordship  hear  her  sigh,  as 
I  have  done  ! — her  pretty  eyes  glit- 
tering, as  I  may  say,  like  dew-drops 
in  the  morning  !  '  Oh,  Villain  !' — 
says  she, — meaning  your  Grace — 
*  oh,  George  Villain  !' — and  then 
she  wipes  away  the  tears  withal — 
and  looks  so  piteous — in  sooth, 
'twould  do  your  lordship's  heart  good 
to  see  and  hear  all." 

Buckingham  had  been  for  a  mo- 
ment startled  at  the  waiting-woman's 
illegitimate  reading  of  his  patronym- 
ic. Always  acute,  he  had  doubted 
whether  it  were  the  effect  of  ignor- 
ance or   malice  ; — but  the   evident 


simplicity  of  his  coadjutrix,  as  she 
stood  with  an  inclined  head,  twirling 
her  thumbs  and  courtseying  at  every 
sentence,  restored  his  confidence. 

"  In  a  word,"  said  he,  impatiently, 
"  is  the  cause  of  my  long  detention 
here  removed  ? — Conduct  me  to 
your  lady  ; — for,  mart  de  ma  vie  ! 
my  teeth  chatter  as  in  an  ague  fit, 
and  I  would  not  stand  here  five 
minutes  longer  for  the  fairest  prin- 
cess in  Christendom." 

The  damsel  spoke  no  more,  but 
led  him  onwards  in  obedience  to  his 
injunction,  signing  to  him  to  pre- 
serve constant  silence.  Buckingham 
scarcely  needed  the  injunction  ; — he 
was  too  practised  in  wariness  to 
trust  his  own  voice  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

By  windings  more  intricate  and 
circuitous  than  a  plain-dealing  man 
might  have  approved,  Buckingham 
was  conducted  by  his  cautious  guide 
to  the  apartment  where  the  beautiful 
Anabel  expected  him.  It  was  a 
small,  plainly-furnished  closet,  light- 
ed by  a  single  lamp,  whose  feeble 
rays  left  one  part  of  it  involved  in 
shadow.  There  was  nothing  parti- 
cularly attractive  in  the  scene  of  re- 
ception itself:  but  the  lady  was 
adorned  in  the  most  seductive  garb, 
sanctioned  indeed  by  the  taste  of  the 
age,  but  exhibiting  more  of  her  per- 
son than  she  had  ever  ventured  in 
her  public  appearance  ;  for  she  had 
been  remarked  for  a  delicacy  in  her 
fashion  of  dress,  which  had  been 
supposed  an  effect  of  the  strictness 
of  her  less  youthful  husband.  The 
prohibition  evidently  was  disregard- 
ed now,  and  the  suitor  drew  the  hap- 
piest augury  from  it.  He  kissed  the 
fair  hand  which  welcomed  his  en- 
trance, and  gazed  with  undisguised 
admiration  on  the  most  graceful 
neck  in  the  world.  Anabel  blushed 
deeply  ;  but  whether  the  producing 
cause  was  love,  or  shame,  or  indig- 
nation, was  a  question  to  be  subse- 
quently decided. 

She  took  her  place  at  a  small  ta- 
ble, and  motioned  to  the  lover  to  seat 
himself  near  her.  Smilingly,  and  in 
perfect  content,  he  obeyed — careful- 
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\y  selecting  a  position  which  permit- 
ted him  to  enjoy  unrestrained  con- 
templation of  that  exquisite  beauty 
in  whose  radiance  ho  was  basking. 

All  the  hauteur  of  Anabel  had 
vanished.  She  appeared  to  surren- 
der herself  entirely  to  that  liveliness 
of  imagination,  which  imparted  so 
much  witchery  and  archness  to  her 
countenance.  Inspired  by  her  ani- 
mation, Buckingham's  wit  became 
every  moment  more  brilliant,  and  his 
whole  mind  intoxicated  with  assur- 
ance of  ultimate  success.  Wine  was 
brought  by  the  confidante,  and  he 
quaflfed  a  goblet  of  the  sparkling 
juice  with  the  avidity  of  a  man  im- 
bibing a  new  source  of  vivacity  and 
delight.  His  spirits  acquired  strength 
every  minute,  and  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  rapidly  attaining  that  point 
when  they  overmaster  reason. 

At  this  momenta  figure  enveloped 
in  a  dark  cloak,  his  face  almost 
shrouded  by  his  hat,  advanced  a  step 
from  the  recess  which  had  hitherto 
completely  concealed  him  in  its  depth 
of  shadow. 

Buckingham  had  no  eye,  no  atten- 
tion, for  aught  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  light  that  shone  around  the  ob- 
ject of  his  devotion.  His  hand,  to 
aid  by  its  action  the  force  of  his 
oaths,  was  emphatically  raised,  when 
the  soft  white  fingers  of  Anabel 
pressed  it. 

" 'Tis  a  pretty  bauble,  this  ring 
which  you  wear !"  she  said,  with  the 
most  bewitching  playfulness.  "  Sup- 
pose I  take  it  as  a  pledge  of  your 
trutli,  my  protesting  lover  ;  and  wear 
it  until  I  liave  to  mourn  your  false- 
hood ;  and  return  it  when  your  tru- 
ant heart  would  bestow  itself  else- 
where. By  my  faith  !  'twere  better 
displayed  on  my  finger  than  on 
your's." 

"  'Tis  the  gift  of  Charles,"— said 
Buckingham,  earnestly — "  a  kind  of 
talisman,  by  which  I  hold  his  favour. 
He  has  sworn  to  me,  that  while  the 
jewel  leaves  me  not,  neither  shall  his 
friendship." 

"  What !"  said  the  lady,  assuming 
anger,  "  dost  thou  refuse  me  the 
worthless   tribute  ? — thou,  who  hast 


even  now  vowed  to  Heaven  that  thou 
would'st  sacrifice  life  and  limb  at  my 
behest  ?  False  man  !  where  is  thy 
truth,  and  wherein  thy  word's  value? 
rSay — and  if  Charles  himself  is  pre- 
ferred to  me — if  thou  boldest  thy 
prince's  favour  at  a  price  above  thy 
mistress',  marvel  not  that  she  should 
disdain  a  heart  so  disloyal  to  love,  so 
prodigal  of  promise,  and  so  very  poor 
of  performafice  !" 

"Upon  mine  honour,  fairest, sweet- 
est, Anabel  !  I  will  give  thee  one  of 
ten  times  its  value  !"  replied  he,  en- 
deavouring to  soften  her.  '•  In  good 
truth,  it  is  not  worthy  my  giving,  nor 
thy  acceptance.  It  is  not  a  jewel  of 
fine  water — the  gold  is  alloyed.  Nay, 
nay — so  base  a  gift  were  but  sorry 
homage  to  thy  charms.  Thou  shalt 
have  the  best  that  London  can  pro- 
duce." 

"  Nay,  but  in  sooth  and  by  my 
faith,  1  will  have  none  but  this,"  re- 
turned Anabel,  resuming  her  seduc- 
tive sportiveness,  and  with  yet  great- 
er archness  almost  drawing  off  the 
ring  : — '•  I  will  play  Portia  with  thee, 
and  say  that — 

For  your  love,  I'll  take  this  ring  from  you. 
Do  not  draw   back   your  hand — I'll  take  no 


not  deny  me  this  ! 


more ; 
And  you,  in  love. 


Charles  himself  had  given  me  his 
kingdom  for  half  this  pleading,"  and 
the  ring  by  this  time  had  travelled 
from  his  finger  to  her's. 

"  In  the  words  of  the  oracle  of 
old,  thou  art  invincible,"  said  Buck- 
ingham, pressing  with  his  lips  the 
taper  finger  now  encircled  by  the 
disputed  jewel. 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  noise 
of  footsteps  and  voices  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment.  Anabel  rose  in  alarm 
just  as  her  attendant  entered,  and 
announced  tlie  arrival  of  Sir  Philip. 

"  Leave  me  without  one  moment's 
delay,"  said  the  lady,  in  great  dis- 
tress ; — "  nay,  pause  not, — question 
not, — tarry  not  ; — he  comes — we  arc 

lost  ; — go,    go — follow    Lettice 

what  would'st  thou  ? at  the  next 

midnight  return. — There — there — 
no  more  parlance  ; — obey." 

The  next  evening   was   the   anni- 
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versary  of  Charles  the  Second's  re- 
turn to  England.  An  entertainment 
unusually  splendid  celebratod  it. 
The  flower  of  Britain's  bravest  and 
fairest  were  collected  there,  and  a 
thousand  lamps  shed  brilliancy  over 
the  splendid  circle. 

In  queen-like  magnificence,  the 
peerless  Anabel  stood,  in  the  pride 
of  her  pre-eminent  beauty,  near  the 
monarch.  She  was  supported  by  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  whose  grave 
dignity  and  gracefid  nobility  of  de- 
meanour, marked  him  as  the  fitting 
guardian^of  one  so  young  and  fair. 
A  throng  of  courtiers  were  gathered 
round  them,  and  there  was  much 
whispering  in  various  groups,  for 
■which  this  distinguished  pair  evident- 
ly afforded  a  theme.  Sir  Pliilip  press- 
ed the  fair  arm  that  leaned  upon  his, 
and  the  frequent  coupling  of  the 
names  of  Trevor  and  Buckingham, 
which  rose  upon  their  ears,  seemed 
by  no  means  to  interrupt  the  harmo- 
ny between  them. 

At  length  the  circle  of  courtiers 
opened,  and  made  way  for  Bucking- 
ham's approach  to  the  royal  seat. 
He  was  attired  with  more  ilian  ordi- 
nary splendour, — a  very  galaxy  of 
jewels.  His  face  and  form  liad  never 
appeared  to  greater  advantage;  — 
the  heart  of  many  a  fair  one  present 
beat  quickly,  and  there  was  probably 
not  a  maiden  in  that  circle,  however 
distinguished  for  birth  or  fortune, 
who  woidd  not  have  deemed  the 
proffer  of  his  alliance  an  honour,  if 
not  a  condescension. 

Charles,  as  usual,  applauded  his 
favourite's  magnificent  taste. — ''  Thy 
colours  are  infinitely  well  chosen,'' 
said  the  monarch,  "  and  thy  jewels 
arranged  iii  a  manner  not  to  be  spo- 
ken against.  Thou  art  certainly  the 
pink  of  judicious  taste,  and  as  usual 
may  bid  defiance  to  criticism.  Un- 
•ilove,  Geurge  ;  and  shew  me  how 
thou  honourest  the  pledge  of  thy 
master's  fivour  by  bringing  it  into 
such  goodly  company." 

The  words  of  Cliarles  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  the  neighbouring 
courtiers,  and  amongst  the  rest  by 
Sir    Philip    and     the    fair    Anabel. 


Their  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
embarrassed  favourite,  and  his 
glances  soon  mingled  with  theirs. 
There  was  a  silence  through  the 
whole  of  that  circle,  which  heighten- 
ed the  confusion  of  Buckingham. 

"  What  means  this?"  said  Charles, 
laughing,  perhaps  in  spite  of  his  will. 
"  Thou  can'st  not  be  ashamed, 
George,  of  thy  king's  present  ;  and 
if  thy  carelessness  has  lost  it,  we 
will  punish  thee  by  commanding 
thee  to  unglove  without  further 
delay." 

"  In  faith,  my  liege,"  said  the 
Duke,  slowly  drawing  the  embroid- 
ered covering  from  his  hand, — "  the 
loss  of  the  jewel  has  entirely  discom- 
posed me  these  twelve  hours.  I 
wot  not,  indeed,  what  is  become  of 
it,  but  I  have  taken  every  pains  to 
ensure  its  return  ;  and  if  these  fail 
me,  I  can  but  throw  myself  on  your 
majesty's  known  clen)ency  for  par- 
don, and,  indeed,  pity  for  my  misfor- 
tune. It  must  have  been  stolen 
whilst   I   slept,  for   I   call  heaven  to 

witness " 

"  Have  done  with  thy  protesta- 
tions, George,"  said  the  monarch, 
laughing  without  restraint.  "  We 
will  engage  that  our  royal  command 
shall  procure  the  ring  for  thee  as 
quickly  as  thou  didst  lose  it.  Ex- 
hibit the  trophy  of  discretion,  fair 
Armida,"  he  added,  and  Anabel  ad- 
vancing with  her  husband,  laid  the 
ring  at  his  feet. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  monarch, 
"  whether  it  were  not  safest  in  your 
keeping.  Lady  Trevor,  were  we  will- 
ing to  do  George  Viiliers  so  much 
grace  as  to  consign  it  still  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  fair  hand  on 
which  he  placed  it.  Doubtless  he 
passed  its  circlet  round  that  taper 
finger,  with  the  elegance  and  courtly 
bearing  for  which  we  hold  him  peer- 
less." 

"  As  clumsily  as  the  meanest  var- 
let  in  your  majesty's  household," 
replied  the  lady  quickly.  "  May  it 
please  you,  sire,  the  Duke,  in  assum- 
ing his  meanest  page's  holiday  suit, 
adopted  that  page's  every-day  man- 
ners withal.     His  eves  were  fixed  on 
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mine  with  a  most  luckless  affectation 
of  admiration,  not  to  say  love,  and 
his  mouth  wore  such  a  simper  as 
your  majesty's  jester  might  have 
envied.  One  hand  lay  spread  upon 
his  iinee, —  habituated  perhaps  so  to 
defend  the  honourable  badge  he  had, 
for  that  night,  laid  aside  ; — the  other 
courted  alliance  with  mine,  and  left 
yonder  trophy  in  its  keeping.  Mean- 
while, my  lord  of  Buckingham's 
power  of  sight  was  so  completely 
under  my  direction,  that  he  was  not 
for  one  moment  dismayed  by  the 
apparition  of  my  husband,  whose 
post,  during  our  interview,  was  some 
paces  behind  my  chair." 

"  'Fore  George,  the  lady's  tongue 
hath  punished  thee,  properly,  Vil- 
liers  ; — ihou  shalt  never  hear  the  last 
of  this  !"  said  the  monarch,  throw- 
ing himself  back  on  his  seat  to 
indulge  his  merriment.  "  Was  there 
ever  aught  so  crest-fallen  as  yon 
hero  ?"  he  asked  of  his  courtiers, 
and  peals  of  laughter  resounded 
through  the  circle,  always  ready  to 
fall  into  the    vein  of  the   moment. 


"  Come,  resume  the  jewel,  George  ; 
and  henceforward  keep  it  more  care- 
fully,— or,  at  lenst,"  he  added  in  a 
half  whisper, — "  pnrt  not  with  it 
again  to  endanger  the  repetition  of  a 
scene  like  this." 

Mortified — humiliated  ; — the  fa- 
vourite, affecting  to  carry  the  njatter 
bravely,  obeyed  the  royal  n)andate. 
Charles  directed  the  general  atten- 
tion to  other  objects,  and  the  adven- 
ture ceased,  from  that  moment,  to  be 
a  subject  of  public  discussion.  The 
monarch  afforded  evidence  of  his 
recollection  of  it,  onl^  by  the  in- 
creased and  respectful  preference  he 
always  exhibited  to  the  beautiful 
Anabel  and  her  husband,  whose  con- 
jiigal  harcnony  no  subsequent  event 
ever  disturbed. 

Though  no  longer  openly  alluded 
to,  Buckingham's  discomfiture  lived 
in  the  remembrance  of  all.  And 
many  a  husband  found  a  talisn)an 
powerful  to  check  the  influence  of 
the  insidious  favourite  over  the  heart 
of  his  wife,  in  the  utterance  of  the 
name  of  Anabel  Trevor  ! 
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rilHE  signs  of  a  London  winter 
-*-  are  beginning  to  be  displayed 
by  more  than  falling  leaves,  lighted 
fires,  and  stage-coaches  loaded  home- 
wards. The  great  theatres  are  open- 
ing for  the  season,  and  Covent  Gar- 
den and  Drury  Lane  are  indulging 
themselves  in  threats  of  the  wonders 
that  they  are  to  do  with  Tragedy, 
Comedy,  and  Farce,  before  a  month 
has  rolled  over  the  brows  of  this  play- 
going  generation.  Drury  Lane  has 
been  first  in  the  field  ;  and  the  trans- 
atlantic vigour  has  raised  a  formid- 
able force. 

LIST  OP  THE  COMPANY. 

Messrs.     Braham,     Browne,    W. 
Bennett,  Bedford,   Bland,  Barnes — 

Cooper,       T.      Cooke Dowton, 

Darnley— Fenton— Gattie— Harley, 
Hughes,  Hooper,  Howell,  Honnor 
—Jones,  C.  Jones — Kean,  junior — 
Listen— Macreadv,  Matthews,  Mude 


Noble Powell — J.      Russell — 

Salter,  G.  Smith,  Southby,  Sheriff- 
Thompson,  Tayleure — Usher — E. 
Viuing— Wallack,  Webster,  Wake- 
field, Mister  Wielaiid — Younge, 
Yarnold. 

Mrs.  Bonn,  Mrs.  Bedford  — Miss 
Carth^' — Mrs.  Davison—Miss  Foole, 
Mrs.  Field  — Mrs.  W.  Geesin,  Miss 
Grant,  Miss  Gould— Mrs.  C.  Jones 
Mrs.  Knight— Miss  Love— Mrs.  No- 
ble, M.ss  Nicol  —  Mrs.  Orger— Miss 
Paton,  Miss  L  Paton,  MissPiticott — 
Misses  Ryalls,  Smitlison,  E.  Tree, 
A.  Tree— Mrs.  Tennant— Miss  Vin« 
cent— Mrs.  W.  West. 

A  Corps  de  Ballet,  utuler  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Noble — a  full  Chorus, 
under  the  sii[)erintendance  of  Mr. 
Harris. 

Among  these  are  certainly  many 
public  favourites,  yet  the  Company 
will  require  some  very  important  ad- 
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ditions  to  be  complete.  In  opera, 
Brahain  and  Miss  Paton  are  first- 
rate  ;  but  sometliiiig  more  is  requir- 
ed, unless  two  singers  are  enougli  for 
opera  ;  wliich  we  are  at  liberty  to 
doubt.  VVIiy  is  not  Sinclair  engaged? 
a  fine  performer,  a  popular  favourite, 
and  whose  engagement  would  render 
the  musical  superiority  of  Drury  Lane 
decisive.  In  tragedy,  the  incom- 
pleteness is  at  least  not  less  obvious. 
Macready  is  to  be  the  "  be  all,  and 
the  end  all,"  unless  young  Kean 
should  succeed,  which  is  yet  among 
the  most  doubtful  of  all  dubious  things. 
Walluck,  a  clever  and  showy  per- 
former in  a  certain  line,  and  Mrs. 
Bunn,  are  the  whole  strength.  But 
in  this  we  can  scarcely  attribute 
blame  to  the  manager.  He  has  pro- 
bably done  his  best ;  the  dearth  of 
the  higher  orders  of  dramatic  ability 
is  singular  ;  and  if  England  cannot 
produce  tragedians,  the  managers 
cannot  engage  them. 

But  his  true  strength  is  in  comedy, 
and  here  he  may  congratulate  him- 
self on  having  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing the  ablest  corps  that  has  been 
seen  in  England  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Liston  re-engagpd,  Matthews 
restored  to  the  stage,  Jones  won  from 
the  enem}^,  form  a  trio  which  defy 
all  rivalry.  Dowton,  Harley,  Mrs. 
Davison,  Miss  Foote,  Miss  Love, 
Cooper,  Russel,  Mrs.  Orger,  &c., 
all  important,  increase  the  strength 
of  this  popular  departnjent ;  and  if 
our  authors  are  to  be  in  the  good 
graces  of  Parnassus,  and  produce 
anything  worth  acting,  they  may  be 
assured  that  justice  will  be  done  to 
them  on  the  stage. 

The  note  of  preparation  among 
the  authors,  too,  is  loud.  Kenny, 
whose  talent,  like  wine,  improves 
with  age,  is  pronounced  to  be  un- 
usually prolific  this  season.  He  is 
the  reputed  procreator  of  a  comedy 
in  five  acts,  that  grand  difficulty  of 
authorship  ;  a  difficulty  which,  as  we 
shall  probably  not  live  in  the  next 
century,  we  shall  not  see  surmount- 
ed by  any  of  the  known  play-wrights. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  the  rareness 
of  success   in  this  pursuit,  when  we 


recollect  the  qualities  essential  to  it. 
The  keen  observation  of  life,  the 
quick  seizure  of  the  prominentpoints 
of  character,  and  the  skill  in  expres- 
sion that  are  the  primary  requisites  : 
in  addition  to  these,  the  wit,  in  itself 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world,  the 
easy  jjleasantry,  which  is  scarcely 
attainable  but  by  the  habits  of  ac- 
complished life,  and  the  arrangement 
of  all  in  story,  so  as  to  produce  a 
plot  at  once  clear  and  complicated, 
simple  enough  to  be  intelligible  to 
all,  yet  sufficiently  intricate  to  stimu- 
late the  curiosity  of  all.  Even  this 
inferior  part  is  so  peculiar,  that  to 
make  a  clever  plot,  it  is  almost  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  a  student  of 
the  stage  ;  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  of  decided  success  in 
dramatic  writing,  when  the  author 
was  not  either  in  personal  habits  of 
intercourse  with  the  theatre,  or  was 
not  himself  an  actor,  the  usual  case. 

Thus  we  have  no  writer  of  come- 
dy at  the  present  day,  nor  perhaps 
would  even  the  favourites  of  our 
forefathers  be  assured  of  popularity, 
if  they  were  now  to  appear  for  the 
first  time.  Sheridan  alwa3^s  except- 
ed, whose  dexterity,  force,  and  point, 
must  make  him  popular  in  all  ages. 
But  our  present  taste  is  so  much 
purer  in  language  and  morals,  is  so 
much  more  severe  in  stage  proba- 
bilities, and  requires  so  much  more 
dramatic  contrast  and  vigour  of  cha- 
racter, that  even  the  wit  of  Congreve, 
and  the  subtle  plots  of  Gibber,  would 
run  a  formidable  hazard.  The  gene- 
ration immediately  before,  tis  true, 
endured  a  vast  deal  of  common- 
place, of  dramatic  jargon,  and  feeble 
and  laborious  jesting  ;  but  even  they 
merely  endured  it.  The  miscella- 
neous mob  of  the  theatres  laughed 
and  applauded  ;  but  the  intelligent — 
the  class  which  in  the  days  of  Anne 
were  called  critics,  and  who  then 
were  the  representatives  of  public 
taste — yawned. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  dra- 
matic materiel  is  burnt  out ;  that  life 
in  our  country,  with  its  perpetual 
circulation  of  opinions,  its  communi- 
ty of  habits,  and  the  general  spirit  of 
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imitation  that  pervades  an  old  and 
civilized  people,  lias  lost  its  earlier 
peculirities  ;  that  in  the  eternal  colli- 
sion, all  pecnliarities  are  rubbed 
smooth,  like  the  corner-stones  of  a 
highway,  or  the  impression  of  a  shil- 
ling ;  that,  in  short,  since  the  age  of 
bag-wigs  and  rolled  stockings  has 
passed  away — since  the  physician  is 
no  more  tremendous  in  curled  pe- 
ruke and  gold-headed  cane — the 
parson  sips  his  punch  without  pud- 
ding sleeves — the  man  of  fashion 
flirts  without  stiff  skirts  down  to  his 
toes — and  the  woman  of  fashion  re- 
turns his  flirtation,  divested  of  hoop- 
petticoat,  stomacher,  and  periwig  a 
foot  and  a  half  high — the  world  has 
gone  out  of  joint,  and  there  is  no 
more  variety  of  character  than  in  a 
Lincolnshire  fen.  Human  kind  is  a 
dead  level ;  man  and  woman  are  but 
so  many  painted  pipkins  on  a  man- 
tel-piece ;  the  furniture  of  an  old 
noaid's  closet,  the  shreds  and  patches 
of  the  great  workshop  of  Nature  re- 
tiring from  business. 

Can  we  believe  all  this?  The 
bag-wig,  it  is  true,  may  make  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ^sculapius,  just 
as  the  fellow  of  a  college  would,  in 
nine  instances  out  often,  be  a  very 
common  kind  of  fellow  without  his 
square  cap.  But  there  will  be  quacks 
and  dunces  in  the  world  in  plenty, 
even  if  all  wigs  and  caps  were  burned 
in  a  common  conflagration.  Have 
we  not  still  the  usurer,  the  projector, 
the  gambling  man  of  fashion,  who 
lives  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a 
year,  without  the  possession  of  a 
legitimate  sixpence  ;  the  parliament 
trader,  the  Yorkshire  heir,  full  of 
emptiness,  country  coxcombry,  and 
the  money  of  his  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  burning  for  transfer- 
ence to  the  midnight  banks  of  St. 
James's  1  Have  we  not  the  inso- 
lence of  oSice,  the  prostitute  place- 
man, the  boroughmongering  patriot, 
the  roarer  against  abuses,  while  he  is 
longing  for  a  share  in  them?  Have 
we  not,  in  general  society,  all  the 
specimens  of  puppyism,  puritanism, 
canf,  conceit,  covetousness  ?  Have 
we  not  the  fortune-hunter,  the  for- 
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tune-huntress,  the  mother  bringing 
up  her  progeny  for  the  market,  with 
no  more  compunction  than  the  deal- 
er in  sheep,  and  as  little  delicacy  as 
the  Jew  who  hangs  up  suits  for  all 
shapes  outside  his  door  ?  Have  we 
not  the  moustached  guardsman,  fuller 
of  snuff  than  sense,  and  thinking  all 
the  world  contained  in  the  mess,  the 
card-club,  and  the  billiard-table  ? 
Have  we  no  King's  aides-de-camps, 
covered  over  with  lace  and  servility, 
no  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  who 
would  lacquer  shoes,  or  turn  shirts, 
or  lick  the  dust  for  the  honour  and 
profit  of  being  menials  1  Have  we 
no  women  of  rank,  proud  and  mean, 
methodistical  and  profligate,  old,  with 
the  affectations  of  youth,  and  young, 
with  the  avarice,  venality,  and  heart- 
lessness  of  age  !  We  need  never 
despair  of  our  stock,  let  but  the  true 
comedian  arise,  and  we  will  furnish 
him  with  character  from  a  treasury 
as  inexhaustible  as  the  ocean. 

In  addition  to  Kenney's  comedy, 
we  are  told  that  he  has  a  farce  or 
two,  in  whose  success  we  may  have 
hope — an  opera,  on  which  it  will  be- 
hove Mr.  Bishop  to  exert  something 
more  than  his  late  energies — and,  of 
course,  a  bundle  of  melo-dramas. 
Poole,  whose  seizure  of  the  French 
farces  is  in  general  so  rapid,  but  who 
was  superseded  in  the  "  Bride  at  Fif- 
ty" by  the  more  rapid  grasp  of  Ken- 
ney  (such  are  among  the  hazards  of 
plundering  from  the  same  store,  with- 
out confidence  between  the  plunder- 
ers), brings  forward  his  translation  in 
tiiree  acts.  If  he  should  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  title,  we  suggest  that  of"  Hon- 
our among  Thieves." 

Macready  is  bringing  with  him  a 
regular  Illinois  tragedy,  in  which  all 
the  characters  are  backwoodsmen ; 
and  the  interest  is  to  arise  from  the 
scalping  an  European  party,  and  the 
roasting  an  Indian  alive.  Mr. 
Knowles  is  supposed  to  have  three 
tragedies,  on  the  subjects  of  Coriola- 
nus,  Caesar,  and  Antony:  we  suspect 
that  these  subjects  have  been  tolera- 
bly well  handled  before ;  but  the  ge- 
nius of  the  author  and  the  actor  will 
doubtless   throw  new  lights  on  the 
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matter.  Mr.  Walker,  the  author  of 
"  Wallace,"  is  said  to  be  busy  with  a 
subject  from  the  history  of  Ilayti ; 
and  a  lady  author,  vibrating  between 
Charles  Kemble's  established  charms 
and  Macready's  popularity,  refresh- 
ed, of  course,  by  his  marine  wash- 
ings, is  said  to  have  prepared  the 
same  tragedy  for  both  houses:  the 
treatment  of  the  story,  and  the  nature 
of  the  characters  differing  so  consid- 
erably, as  to  inspire  the  fair  author- 
ess with  a  hope,  and  by  no  means  an 
ill  grounded  one,  that  no  one  will 
suspect  the  identity. 

Covent  Garden  is  again  under  a 
single  sceptre.  The  republic  gave 
way  two  years  ago,  and  Messrs.  Wil- 
lett  and  Forbes  are  now  as  much  ex- 
tricated from  the  cares  of  ambition  as 
M.  Tallien  and  the  Abbe  Sieyes. 
Then  came  the  triple  consulate  of 
Messrs.  Fawcett,  Smart,  and  Kem- 
ble ;  but  the  actor  carries  the  day, 
and  Charles  is  now  first  consul — the 
Napoleon  of  Covent  Garden.  Kean, 
Young,  and  Kemble,  are  more  than 
the  Percy  and  Douglas  joined  in 
arms,  and  Victory  is  already  fresh 
painting  to  be  perched  on  their  ban- 
ners. Shakspeare  is  to  be  revived, 
more  Shakspearian|thaa  ever ;  one 
of  his  plays,  so  unlike  all  the  rest 
that  it  has  not  been  heard  of  these 
hundred  years,  but  that  throws  "Ham- 
let" and  "  Macbeth"  into  eclipse,  is 
to  be  produced  ;  and  the  world  are, 
for  the  nine  months  ensuing,  to  be 
held  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agony. 
Miracles  are  expected  from  Kean, 
who  has  the  double  stimulant  of  play- 
ing for  fifty  pounds  a  night  (the  year- 
ly income  of  a  curate  !)  and  of  play- 
ing for  the  remnant  of  his  fame, 
against  the  unnatural  young  Roscius 
who  is  to  tear  the  laurel  from  the 
brow  of  the  unnatural  old  one  ; 
Kean  against  Kean,  Nerval  against 
Sir  Giles.  Young  will  be,  as  he  al- 
ways is,  clear  of  all  war  on  the  occa- 
sion— neither  in  dread  of  parricide, 
nor  trembling  for  his  diadem,  but 
gathering  money  in  quiet,  and  help- 
ing out  the  deficiencies  of  authorship 
on  the  stage,  by  tremendous  blank 
verse  of  his  own. 


The  Haymarket  closes  in  a  few 
nights,  after  a  busy,  pleasant,  and, 
we  should  suppose,  a  productive  sea- 
son. Poole  has  been  unlucky.  His 
only  French  play,  "  Gudgeons  and 
Sharks,"  fell  a  victim  to  as  rapid  an 
explosion  of  public  wrath  as  we  can 
remember.  It  perished  at  a  blow, 
and  never  showed  sign  of  life  again. 
His  next  piece  has  lived  only  in  pre- 
paration— the  failure  of  his  former 
had  left  a  gap,  which  it  was  expedient 
to  fill.  Kenny  stepped  in,  with  a 
two  act  farce  upon  the  subject,  which 
his  brother  translator  had  been  tar- 
dily fabricating  into  three.  Thea- 
tres are  like  time  and  tide,  and  wait 
for  no  man.  The  two  acts  in  the 
hand  were  to  the  manager  worth  two 
thousand  in  the  brain,  and  Kenny's 
was  performed.  The  title,  the 
"  Bride  at  Fifty,"  was  presumed  to 
be  a  hit  at  Mrs.  Coutts,  who,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  is  graceless  enough  to 
have  no  box  at  this  pleasantest  of  all 
theatres.  If  she  had,  of  course  she 
would  have,  in  delicacy  to  hernerves, 
escaped  the  title,  which,  whatever 
may  be  her  passion  for  titles,  we 
should  conceive  not  much  to  her 
taste.  We  advise  her  Grace's  se- 
curing a  box  for  next  season.  Ken- 
ny's farce  is  a  very  spirited  and 
amusing  melange.  A  coaxing,  jea- 
lous, tyrannical  bore  of  a  wife  ;  a 
young  husband  who  marries  to  es- 
cape a  jail ;  a  dozing  old  squire,  roam- 
ing on  a  matrimonial  expedition ; 
and  a  rattling  widow  of  a  general, 
full  of  the  brawling  manners,  the 
bustling  self-importance,  and  the  love 
of  man  and  money,  engendered  be- 
tween mercenary  soldiership,  and  the 
natural  appetite  of  widowhood  ;  make 
up  the  characters.  A  stupid  major 
in  love  with  a  stupid  niece,  are  only 
drags  and  deterioration  :  the  whole, 
however,  is  lively.  Cooper,  the 
young  husband,  deserves  praise  for 
his  cleverness.  He  is  vastly  im- 
proved ;  the  quakerism  of  his  tone, 
physiognomy,  and  gesture,  is  passing 
away,  and,  but  for  his  extraordinary 
fondness  for  dressing  like  a  banker's 
clerk,  or  a  footman  out  of  livery,  he 
might  pass  for  a  very  pleasant  stage 
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gentleman.  He  is  drunk  during 
three  fourths  of  the  farce — too  long 
a  period  for  the  amusement  of  the 
audience,  or  the  probability  of  the 
play ;  but  his  liveliness  (that  we 
should  ever  live  to  write  the  word  of 
Cooper !)  carries  off  the  excess,  and 
we  congratulate  him  on  having  made 
an  advance  in  his  profession.  Far- 
ren  is  excellent  in  the  drowsy  old 
owner  of  Poppy  Hall,  which  he  got 
by  nodding  at  an  auctioneer  in  his 
sleep ;  a  story  from  Joe  Miller,  and 
whose  selection  does  credit  to  Ken- 
ny's sense  of  the  absurd.  Mrs.  Glo- 
ver is  a  capital  Mrs.  General ;  but 
she  talks  like  platoon-firing,  and  at 
once  dazzles  and  deafens.  Her  ra- 
pidity is  equivalent  to  loss  of  teeth ; 
she  mumbles  the  unfortunate  author. 

The  Lyceum  has  reached  its  close. 
*'  The  Freebooters,"  Mathews,  and 
Miss  Kelly  as  the  Serjeant's  wife, 
have  sustained  the  popularity  of  this 
attractive  theatre. 

The  dramatic  world  will  lament  to 
hear,  that  the  deputy  licenser,  that 
severe  guardian  of  the  virtues  of  the 
stage,  Mr.  George  Colman,  jun., 
whose  immaculate  life  has  long  been 
an  honour  to  society,  and  whose 
scorn  of  sycophancy  and  servility 
will  render  his  name  memorable 
among  the  patriots  of  Great  Britain, 
has  been  lately  afflicted  with  a  series 
of  misfortunes,  in  the  shape  of  dra- 
mas returned  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, in  which  the  Duke,  not  having 
the  fear  of  heaven  and  the  King  be- 
fore his  eyes,  had  actually  the  hardi- 
hood to  restore,  reinstate,  and  rein- 
scribe,  several  atrocious  and  obnox- 
ious phrases  ;  such  as  "  How  do 
you  do  ?  Does  the  King  eat  his 
mutton  roasted  or  boiled  ?  A  Lord 
Mayor  may  be  a  jackass  for  a  year, 
and  an  Alderman  a  jackass  for  life," 
&c.,  which  the  purity  and  loyalty  of 
the  deputy  licenser's  mind  could  not 
tolerate,  and  had  therefore  cut  out. 
The  rumour  goes,  that  the  deputy's 
first  idea  was  that  of  resigning  his 
situation  ;  but  on  second  thoughts,  he 
was  content  with  resigning  his  opin- 
ion. The  obnoxious  phrases  were, 
therefore,  suffered  to  remain,  the  de- 


puty making  a  private  protest  that 
they  are  not  his  sentiments.  And 
thus  is  the  world  to  be  overrun  with 
a  deluge  of  interrogatory  vice,  and 
declamatory  dilapidation  of  the  hon- 
our of  the  aldermanic  intellect,  to 
the  gear  scandal  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  George  Colman,  jun.,  is 
now  writing  his  life,  in  which  the 
foregoing  transaction  is  to  form  the 
principal  episode. 

The  stars  of  the  theatrical  world 
are  still  planetary.  Miss  Paton, 
whose  oxymosis  lately  puzzled  all 
mankind,  and  who,  we  fear,  is  ill  of 
more  than  a  stage  indisposition,  is 
wandering  somewhere  among  the 
solitudes  of  Brighton.  Brahara  has 
disappeared  ;  but  as  neither  frost  nor 
thaw,  youth  nor  age,  can  touch  his 
voice,  we  rely  upon  his  returning  to 
light  early  in  the  season.  Young  is 
on  a  tour  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Napo- 
leon, and  is  expected  by  the  first  In- 
dia arrivals.  Macready  is  undiscov- 
erable,  and  there  are  some  doubts  of 
his  having  been  actually  imported. 
But  he  is  probably  gathering  new 
conceptions  of  human  nature,  and 
the  capabilities  of  his  purse  among 
some  of  the  country  theatres.  El- 
liston  is  managing  away  at  a  prodi- 
gious rate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  King's  Bench.  He  is  under- 
stood to  have  made  some  valuable 
operatic  discoveries  of  old  scoreSf 
probably  left  behind  in  the  habitual 
negligence  of  Mr.  Dibdiu. 

Theatrical  Biography,  of  all  oth- 
ers the  most  amusing,  is  to  delight 
the  town  during  the  winter.  Harry 
Harris  is  in  his  third  volume,  and 
near  (we  hope  not  ominously)  his 
end.  Michael  Kelly's  life  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  another  of  the  same 
good-humoured  old  martyr  to  love 
and  gout,  but  totally  different,  and 
much  more  amusing  in  anecdote  and 
private  history. 

Reynolds  is  writing  his  life  over 
again  ;  but,  as  he  says  with  his  ac- 
customed pleasantry,  by  no  means 
with  any  intention  to  amend  it.  Far- 
ley is  occupied  on  a  history  of  the 
chief  bears,  dogs,  elephants,  and  don- 
keys, that  have  performed  within  the 
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period  of  his  management  ;  with  an 
appendix  on  the  genius  and  literature 
essential  to  the  author  of  pantomime. 
The  English  Company  under  Ah- 
bott  in  Paris  are  terrifying  the 
French.  The  Boulevards  are  de- 
serted of  the  promenaders.  The 
Opera  Comique,  the  V'arielcs,  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  are  empty.       The 


only  person  to  be  seen  at  the  opera 
is  Lord  Fife,  speculating  on  the  figu- 
rantes. The  critical  spirit  of  the 
Parisians  is  fine.  They  consider 
Charles  Kemble  in  his  fortunate  mo- 
ments, to  be  nearly  equal  to  Miss 
Smithson,  but  as  to  approaching 
Clermont,  they  bid  him  despair  / 


SONNET,  FROM  BARUFFALDI. 

Stern  Winter  knocks  at  dying  Autumn's  gate 
With  all  his  stormy  troop  and  drear  array. 
And  Autumn  bids  his  yielding  doors  give  way. 
And  drops  his  sceptre,  and  resigns  his  state. 

But  rosy  fingered  Spring  comes  forth  elate, 
And  scarei  the  hoary  tyrant  from  his  prey. 
Then  yields  in  turn,  and  feels  her  feeble  sway 
Before  the  sultry  Summer  sun  abate. 

As  wave  to  wave  succeeds,  Time's  mighty  tide 
Glides  on  and  on.     The  horned  Moon  in  heaven 
Succeeds  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  in  her  turn. 

The  Seasons  with  the  Sun  come  forth  in  pride. 
To  Man  alone  no  second  spring  is  given, 
And  years  roll  on,  oh  !  never  to  return  ! 
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HOW   TO   PREVENT    WASPS    FROM    EN- 
TERING   BEE-HIVES. 

A  T  this  season  bees  are  most  at- 
■^*-  tacked  by  wasps,  which  very 
often  destroy  the  whole  hive.  To 
prevent  their  entering  the  hive,  pro- 
cure a  piece  of  wood  (which  must 
be  white  deal)  about  from  four  to 
six  inches  long,  and  of  the  same 
thickness  and  width  as  will  go  into 
the  mouth  of  your  bee-hive.  At  the 
underside  of  this  piece  of  wood, 
make  a  groove  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  or  as  large  as  three  or  four 
bees  can  go  in  or  out  at  once  ;  then, 
when  a  wasp  makes  an  effort  to  en- 
ter, the  bees  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  defending  themselves  ;  for  if  it 
goes  past  one  bee,  there  will  be 
another  to  engage  it.  Without  this 
tube  the  wasp  would  boldly  enter, 
and  creep  in  between  the  combs, 
before  the  bees  would  have  any  sus- 
picion of  it ;  and  so  carry  off"  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.  This  tube 
may  be  thrust  in  about  three  inches, 

r  as  far  as  you  can  for  combs,  and 


may  remain  in  all  the  winter,  which 
will  keep  out  the  cold  winds;  and  in 
spring,  when  the  bees  begin  to  work, 
they  may  be  taken  out  entirely.  An 
early  insertion  in  your  useful  Maga- 
zine will  much  oblige  your  obedient 
servant. 

Doncaster,  Aug.  10,  1827. 

CURE    FOR   BROKEN    SHINS. 

Sir, — It  may  be  useful  to  work- 
men to  know  that  powdered  char- 
coal, made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  applied  to  any  sore  place  caused 
by  the  skin  being  rubbed  off,  will 
immediately  allay  the  smart  and  re- 
move the  inflammation.  I  applied 
it  with  perfect  success  to  a  very  bad 
broken  shin,  which  was  caused  by 
slipping  through  a  newly  made  floor, 
by  which  the  skin  of  the  shin  was 
rubbed  off  from  my  instep  nearly  to 
my  knee.  The  application  of  the 
charcoal  made  into  a  paste  took  off 
the  pain  and  inflammation  ;  and  I 
was  not  laid  up  with  it  one  hour,  in- 
stead of  being  so,  as  I  expeeted,  for 
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three  months.  I  renewed  the  ap- 
plication morning  and  evening  till 
the  place  was  quite  well,  which  it 
was  in  four  or  five  days. 

S.  Ottar. 

k  METHOD  FOR  TAKING  AN  IMPRESS- 
ION FROM  A  COPPERPLATE  ON 
PARIS  PLAISTER,  WITH  COLOURS, 
AS    IN    COMMON    PRINTS. 

Let  the  plate  be  filled  with  ink 
(made  of  the  best  ivory  black,  mixed 
with  drying  linseed  oil,  and  ground 
very  fine  on  a  painter's  stone)  and 
the  surface  cleaned  with  the  hand  and 
whiting,  as  in  common  copperplate 
printing.  Provide  yourself  with  a 
board  about  half  an  inch  thick,  just 
the  size  of  your  plate  ;  round  the 
edge  of  this,  wrap  some  stiff  paper, 
raised  half  an  inch  above  the  surface 
on  one  side,  and  level  on  the  other, 
in  the  form  of  a  trough  :  into  this 
put  your  plate,  with  the  prepared 
side  upwards  ;  then  mix  your  Paris 
plaister  with  water  to  proper  consis- 
tency, and  pour  it  on  the  plate  ;  then 
lifting  up  the  trough,  let  it  fall  flat 
upon  the  table  again,  to  drive  the 
bubbles  of  air  from  the  plate  through 
the  surface  of  the  plaister,  which, 
after  you  have  repeated  about  12 
times,  let  it  stand  an  hour.  After- 
wards take  the  plate  out  of  the 
trough,  and  the  plaister,  now  har- 
dened, from  the  plate,  and  you  will 
have  a  very  neat  impression  on  the 
plaister,  fit  to  put  in  a  frame,  and 
by  far  preferable  to  the  best  prints. 
W.  Harding. 

METHOD  OP    taking   IMPRESSIONS    OF 
MEDALS    OR    COINS. 

The  following  is  a  method  of  tak- 
ing impressions  of  medals  or  coins 
with  isinglass.  Take  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  ;  beat  it  in  a  mortar  ;  then 
pick  it  into  small  pieces,  put  them 
into  a  half  pint  phial,  and  then  fill  it 
up  with  a  spirituous  liquor  (common 
brandy  or  geneva  will  do)  ;  put  a 
cork  into  the  phial  with  a  notch  cut 
in  one  side  of  it  for  a  passage  of  air, 
and  then  set  it  by  the  fire  for  three 
or  four  hours,  shaking  it  often  in 
that  time  ;  (the  heat  should  be  great 


enough  to  keep  it  near  boiling  all 
the  while.)  The  isinglass  will  then 
be  sufficiently  dissolved,  and  the 
whole  must  be  put  into  a  cloth,  and 
strained  off;  it  niust  finally  be  put 
into  a  clean  phial,  well  corked,  and 
kept  for  use. 

When  it  is  wanted  for  use,  take 
the  glue  and  set  it  by  the  fire,  and  it 
will  soon  liquify  or  become  fluid  ; 
then  having  made  the  medal  clean, 
and  placed  it  quite  level,  pour  on  as 
much  of  the  glue  as  will  cover  it 
completely  over  and  lie  without  run- 
ning off.  It  must  then  be  let  stand 
to  dry,  (which  in  the  summer  time 
and  dry  weather  will  be  but  one  or 
two  days  ;)  when  it  is  quite  dry,  it 
must  be  taken  off  by  entering  the 
point  of  a  pen-knife  under  one  side, 
and  it  will  rise  off  the  medal  in  a 
clear,  transparent,  and  perfect  re- 
semblance of  the  whole,  and  even 
the  minute  parts  of  it. 

James  Cox. 

PEAR 'TREES. 

It  is  really  surprising,  says  a  sci- 
entific writer,  in  allusion  to  the 
grafting  of  pears  on  a  quince  stock, 
that  English  gardeners  should  have 
so  long  neglected  a  practice  which 
has  long  been  followed  in  France, 
and  to  which  the  excellence  of 
French  pears  is  in  a  great  degree  to 
be  attributed.  The  quince  used  as 
a  stock  has  the  property  of  stunting 
the  growth  of  pears,  of  forcing  them 
to  produce  bearing  branches,  instead 
of  sterile  ones,  and  of  accelerating 
the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  No  small 
garden  should  contain  pear  trees 
grafted  in  any  other  way,  nor  any 
large  gardens  be  without  them  to  a 
considerable  extent. 


ON    PLANTING. 

The  following  paper,  written  by 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart,  was 
read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society  : — "  In 
the  year  1814,  I  submitted  to  your 
notice  the  profits  of  a  certain  piece 
of  land,  containing  three-quarters  of 
an  acre,  which  had  been  planted 
with  Scotch  and  spruce   fir-trees,  on 
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a  soil  so  shallow  that  the  roots  were 
obliged  to  spread  themselves  along 
the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  in  order  to 
obtain  nourishment  beneath.  But 
to  show  that  no  soil  is  too  poor  for 
some  kind  of  cultivation,  this  barren 
spot  of  ground,  when  the  fir-trees 
were  cut  down,  after  a  growth  of 
fifty-five  years,  averaged,  from  the 
time  of  their  planting  to  that  of  their 
downfall,  the  sum  of  61.  10s.  lOd. 
per  annum  for  the  three  rood  ;  and 
would  have  produced  more,  had  the 
trees  been  properly  trained  and 
pruned  when  young.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, having  a  large  space  of  vacant 
poor  land  on  my  estate,  I  have  allot- 
ted it  to  plantations  of  various  kinds, 
but  chiefly  to  copses,  as  being  more 
permanent  than  plantations  of  fir- 
trees,  which  only  live  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  In  these  I  have 
abandoned  the  spade  in  toto,  and 
have  taken  for  its  substitute  an  in- 
strument first  used,  and  I  believe  in- 
vented, by  Mr.  Monro,  who  former- 
ly was  employed  in  Sweet's  Nursery- 
grounds  at  Clifton.  We  are  apt  to 
be  prejudiced  against  any  new  inven- 
tions of  the  present  day,  so  many 
having  failed  ;  but  after  the  experi- 
ence of  seven  years,  I  can  safely  re- 
commend this  instrument,  as  far 
preferable  in  every  point  of  view  to 
the  spade,  having  planted  half  a  mil- 
lion of  various  kinds  of  trees  with  it, 
all  of  which  have  succeeded  and 
flourished  to  my  satisfaction.  Its 
form  is  very  simple,  and  the  only 
alteration  I  have  made  in  Monro's 
instrument  is  in  bending  the  iron 
shaft  to  a  curve,  instead  of  leaving  it 
straight.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as 
follows  : — one  man  employs  the  in- 
strument, while  another  man  or  boy 
holds  a  bundle  of  plants.  The  man 
first  inserts  the  instrument  in  the 
soil,  holding  it  up  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants,  which,  when  done,  he 
inserts  the  iron  three  time*  round 
the  plant,  in  order  to  loosen  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  then  treads  down 
the  turf,  and  the  plant  becomes  as 
firm  set  in  the  ground  as  if  it  had 
been  long  planted.  Two  men  will 
plant  in  one  day  from  five  to  six 


hundred,  at  Is.  per  hundred  ;  where- 
as, by  digging  holes,  the  expense 
would  be  3s.  per  hundred,  and  the 
planting  not  done  so  well.  This  in- 
strument is  particularly  suited  to 
stoney  or  rough  furzy  ground,  where 
hole-digging  is  difficult  ;  but  in 
ground  that  has  been  cultivated,  it 
will  not  succeed  so  well,  the  soil 
being  too  loose.  I  have  also  tried 
another  mode  of  planting  copses,  i.  e. 
by  the  plough,  which  has  answered 
very  well,  and  is  a  cheap  method. 
The  plough  raises  one  furrow,  a  man 
follows,  placing  the  plants  along  it ; 
on  returning,  the  plough  throws 
another  furrow  over  the  plant,  which 
covers  its  roots.  The  next  process 
is  to  tread  the  plants  down.  I  have 
a  most  beautiful  copse  of  hazel  wood 
planted  in  this  way.  In  a  late  ex- 
tensive plantation  of  seventy  acres,  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  recommended 
by  Mr.  Pontey,  of  larch  with  an  in- 
termixture of  oak,  which  seems  to 
answer  very  well  ;  the  larch  protect 
the  oak,  and  when  cut  down,  the  in- 
tervals may  be  filled  up  with  copse 
wood,  and  a  permanent  wood  obtain- 
ed."—jS<OMrA«arf,  Dec.  1826. 

CHEAP    METHOD    OF    COVERING    ROOFS 
EQUAL    TO    SLATE. 

Slake  a  quantity  of  lime  in  tar,  in 
which  dip  sheets  of  the  largest  and 
thickest  brown  paper  ;  lay  them  on 
in  the  manner  of  slating  ;  they  will 
form  a  durable  covering,  and  will 
efiectually  resist  the  weather  for 
years.  This  is  an  invaluable  com- 
position, and  well  calculated  for  rural 
economy,  in  covering  barns,  out- 
houses, and  other  buildings,  easily 
effected,  and  at  little  cost. 

BLACK   PAINT. 

A  Prussian  chemist,  a  Mr.  Sal- 
verte,  in  making  experiments  to  im- 
prove printers'  ink,  has  discovered  a 
process  of  producing  from  hempseed 
oil  a  new  species  of  black  pigment, 
which,  for  brilliancy  and  intensity  of 
colour,  far  exceeds  any  black  known 
heretofore,  and  promises  to  render 
Prussian  black  as  distinguished  a  co- 
lour as   Prussian   blue  is  at  present. 
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The  inventor  has,  we  understand, 
not  only  applied  it  to  improve  print- 
ers' ink,  but  also  to  other  useful  pur- 
poses, particularly  as  a  superior 
blacking  for  tanned  leather. 

COMPOSITION      FOR      A      CEMENT      TO 
RESIST    FIRE    AND    WATER. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  mix 
with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar, 
so  as  to  coagulate  the  milk  ;  sepa- 


rate the  curds  from  the  whey,  and 
mix  the  latter  with  the  whites  of  four 
or  five  eggs,  after  beating  them  well 
up  :  the  mixture  of  these  two  sub- 
stances being  complete,  add  sifted 
quick  lime,  and  make  the  whole  into 
the  consistence  of  putty.  If  this  be 
applied  carefully  (and  properly  dri- 
ed) to  broken  bodies  or  fissures  of 
any  kind,  it  resists  fire  and  water. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BRIDE  ? 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  TALE. 


"  "VtrHY,  nephew,  you  are  as  dull 

'*  this  afternoon  as  neighbour 
Lacy  was  on  his  wedding-day  :  he 
looked  then  for  all  the  world  as  if  he 
were  going  to  be  hanged,  instead  of 
being  married." 

"  Perhaps,  uncle,  the  bride  was  a 
shrew,  and  the  bridegroom  so  early 
began  to  repent  his  bargain  ;  or,  per- 
haps he  had  given  his  hand  to  one, 
when  his  heart  was  devoted  to  an- 
other :  his  thoughts  would  then  be 
none  of  the  merriest." 

"  Hearts  !  a  fiddle-stick's  end  for 
hearts  !  What  have  hearts  to  do 
with  matrimony?" 

"  Why,  they  ought  to  have  some 
little  to  do  with  it,  I  think,  uncle.  A 
man  should  not  marry  a  woman 
whom  he  does  not  love  ;  and,  as  our 
favourite  Shakspeare  says " 

"  Why,  sirrah  !  what  d'ye  talk  to 
me  of  Shakspeare  for  ?  You  know 
I  hate  plays  and  poetry,  and  all  such 
ungodly  stuff.  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
Shakspeare." 

"  Well,  uncle !" 

"  And  well,  nephew!  But  come, 
lad,  I  won't  be  angry  wijh  thee  ;  so 
cheer  up,  and  be  merry,  boy.  Why, 
I  do  believe  you  are  in  love." 

A  sigh  was  the  only  answer  to  this 
observation. 

"  Why,  daughter  Lucy,"  said  the 
first  speaker  (who  was  yclept  Sir 
Solomon  Simple  ;  a  worthy  knight, 
residing  on  his  own   property,   near 

the  pleasant  town  of  ,  in  the 

fertile  county  of  Devon) — "  Why, 


daughter  Lucy,  thy  cousin  Frank  is 
in  love  !  Come,  now,  you  are  in  all 
his  secrets — tell  me  who  is  the  fa- 
voured object." 

Lucy  only  blushed. 

"  Why,  Sir  John,"  said  the  worthy 
knight,  turning  to  the  domestic  chap- 
lain  . 

But  before  proceeding  with  the 
conversation,  let  me  enlighten  my 
readers  as  to  the  characters  who  fig- 
ure in  this  brief  tale. 

Sir  Solomon  Simple,  as  I  have 
said,  was  a  knight,  and  a  "justice  of 
peace  and  coram,  aye,  and  custolo- 
rum  and  ratoloriim  too,"  as  Shaks- 
peare has  it.  He  was  now  about 
sixty  years  old — hearty  and  hale ; 
somewhat  of  a  humourist,  but  well- 
meaning  in  the  main,  and  tenderly 
attached  to  his  nephew,  and  his  only 
child  Lucy;  so  named  after  her  mo- 
ther, whom  she  closely  resembled, 
and  for  whose  memory  Sir  Solomon 
entertained  the  tenderest  regard. 

Lucy  was  beautiful,  gentle,  young, 
and  frolicsome  ;  and  as  she  was  the 
heiress  of  her  father's  large  posses- 
sions, she  had,  of  course,  many  suit- 
ors. One  of  these, — who  had  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  Sir  Solo- 
mon, was,  at  the  period  when  my 
tale  commences,  on  a  visit  at  the 
mansion.  He  was  young;  of  a  good- 
ly personage  and  wealthy  withal  ; 
had  served  under  Lord  Essex,  in 
Ireland  and  in  Flanders  ;  and,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  his  father  and  elder 
brother,    he   settled   on   his   estate, 
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which  adjoined  Sir  Solomon's  ;  and 
forthwith  began  to  woo  Sir  Solomon's 
acres,  in  the  person  of  his  daughter 
Lucy. 

Edward  Fenton  was  the  name  of 
(he  squire  ;  but  whether  he  was  any 
descendant  of  that  Edward  Fenton 
whom  Shakspeare  celebrated,  and 
whose  true  affection  for  "  sweet  Anne 
Page"  was  brought  to  so  marvellously 
happy  a  conclusion,  history  sailh  not. 

Sir  John  Turntext  (all  priests  were 
at  this  period  styled  "  Sir"),  the 
chaplain,  was  the  constant  compan- 
ion of  Sir  Solomon.  He  ate  with 
him — walked  with  him — hunted  with 
him  ;  in  short,  did  everything  but 
sleep  with  him.  In  appearance,  he 
was  rather  superior  to  the  country 
clergyman  of  that  day  ;  but  in  ac- 
quirements, pretty  much  upon  a  level 
with  his  brethren.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  a  well-meaning  man  ;  who, 
though  humouring  his  patron  in  some 
things,  contrary  both  to  law  and  gos- 
pel, yet,  in  the  main,  lived  up  to  the 
creed  he  professed ;  and  was  a  very 
favourable  sample  of  a  parish  priest 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ;  when  the 
order  had  falleia  into  "  general  con- 
tempt," and  "  small  consideration  ;" 
a  circumstance  well  accounted  for  by 
the  historian,  who  tells  us,  that  the 
patrons  bestowed  "  advovvsons  of  be- 
nifices  upon  their  bakers,  butlers, 
cookes,  good  archers,  falconers,  and 
housekeepers;  instead  of  other  re- 
compense for  their  long  and  faithful 
service." 

Frank  Wellborn,  the  nephew  of 
our  knight,  was  a  youth  who  had 
seen  some  twenty  summers.  He  had 
excellent  parts,  and  a  good  disposi- 
tion ;  but  his  spirits  frequently  ran 
away  with  his  judgment,  and  led  him 
into  excesses,  which,  when  they 
came  to  the  ear  of  his  uncle,  occa- 
sioned the  latter  to  fret  and  to  fume, 
to  scold  and  to  threaten  ;  but  when 
he  looked  in  Frank's  face,  his  pas- 
sion generally  ended  with  an  exhort- 
ation to  the  young  scapegrace  to 
"  be  a  steady  lad,  and  not  to  run  riot 
about  the  town,  like  the  graceless 
varlets  who  imitated  the  frolics  of 
Falstaff  and  his  wild  companions." 


Such  were  the  principal  person- 
ages of  Sir  Solomon's  family.  His 
only  surviving  sister,  an  ancient 
maiden,  older  than  himself,  resided 
with  him.  She  was  a  good-temper- 
ed, garrulous  old  dame,  who  busied 
herself  still  about  the  affairs  of  the 
house  ;  and  in  her  high-crowned  cap, 
boddice,  and  mantna,  looked  as  I 
have  seen  her  represented  in  a  fami- 
ly picture,  not  much  unlike  my  host- 
ess Quickly,  as  dressed  in  the  usual 
stage  costume. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  col- 
loquy with  which  my  story  com- 
menced. The  Knight  and  his  fami- 
ly, with  the  addition  of  Edward  Fen- 
ton, were  seated,  after  dinner,  in  the 
"  winter  parlour  ;"  a  "  faire  and 
goodly  room,"  lined  with  oak,  the 
furniture  being,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  same  material.  The  Knight  sat 
in  a  high-backed  chair,  curiously 
carved  ;  his  favourite  greyhound 
couched  at  his  feet,  and  a  cup  of 
burnt  sack  at  his  elbow.  The  chap- 
lain and  his  sister  also  occupied 
chairs  ;  whilst  the  three  younger  in- 
dividuals were  seated  on  stools — a 
species  of  seat  then  more  in  use  than 
at  present. 

"  Why,  Sir  John,"  said  the  Knight, 
addressing  his  chaplain,  "  We  shall 
soon  want  the  aid  of  thy  office,  man. 
But,  nephew,  who  is  she  1 — for  Fll 
be  bound  you  are  in  love." 

"  Right,  uncle — I  am  in  love." 
And  Frank  sighed  pretty  audibly. 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  sigh  for? 
It  is  no  crime  to  be  in  love,  and  you 
are  old  enough  to  marry.  But  out 
with  the  name,  lad." 

"  One,  my  equal  in  birth,  but  far 
above  me  in  fortune.  A  peerless 
maid,  than  whom  the  sun  ne'er  shone 
upon  a  fairer;  nor  did  true  knight  ever 
peril  himself  for  one  more  amiable." 

"  I  feel  inclined  to  deny  that," 
said  young  Fenton.  "  As  a  true 
knight,  I  must  assert  the  palm  of 
beauty  and  of  virtue  for  my  own 
love — my  pretty  Lucy,  here  !" — and 
he  turned  round,  expecting  to  re- 
ceive an  encouraging  smile  for  his 
gallantry ;  but  the  damsel  had  left 
the  room. 
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*'  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you  on 
that  score,  Edward  Fenton.  No 
woman  can  exceed  my  cousin  Lucy, 
in  my  estimation  ;" — and  again  the 
youth  sighed. 

"  Your  equal  in  birth,  but  above 
you  in  fortune  !  Why,  I'll  be  hanged 
if  it  is  not  Isabella,  the  daughter  of 
that  crabbed  old  fellow,  our  neigh- 
bour, John  Fortescue.  Why,  man, 
run  away  with  her." 

"  Would  that  be  honorable,  uncle  V 

"  Any  thing  is  honorable  in  love, 
as  in  war,  which  leads  to  the  posses- 
sion of  thy  mistress,  boy.  Why, 
bring  her  here,  and  I'll  give  her  away 
myself.  Sir  John  shall  perform  the 
ceremony,  Edward  shall  be  the 
groom's-man,  and  Lucy  the  bride's- 
inaid." 

"  But  her  father's  anger  !" 

"  Tush  !  who  minds  that  1  Why, 
he'll  fret  and  foam,  and  forbid  you 
his  house  ; — but  he  must  die,  and  he 
can't  carry  his  land  away  with  him  ; 
and  Isabella  must  have  it  all  then.  It 
is  a  good  plan, — by  the  Lord  !  we'll 
about  it  instantly." 

"  And  my  marriage  with  Lucy  can 
take  place  at  the  same  time,"  said 
Fenton. 

"  Why  no,  lad,  no  ;  there  are  va- 
rious papers  yet  to  be  executed, 
which  I  intend  to  see  signed,  before 
that  ceremony  is  performed," 

Frank  made  some  demur  to  the 
wishes  of  his  uncle  ;  but  the  latter 
was,  as  most  old  gentlemen  are,  very 
obstinate  when  he  once  took  a  thing 
into  his  head  ;  he  over-ruled  every 
objection,  silenced  all  scruples  ;  and 
it  was  finally  settled,  that  at  ten  of 
the  clock  on  the  morrow,  Frank, 
with  his  lady-love,  should  meet  the 
knight  and  the  priest  in  the  ciiapel, 
and  that  the  ceremony  should  be 
there  and  then  performed. 


In  front  of  the  altar  stood  the  chap- 
lain, arrayed  in  his  surplice  ;  whilst 
on  one  side  were  arranged  Sir  Solo- 
mon, Miss  Fortescue,  and  Lucy ;  on 
the  other,  Frank  and  Edward  Fen- 
ton. The  gallants  were  dressed  in 
their  best,  and  in  their  silken  dou- 
blets and  hose.  The  females  were 
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habited  both  alike,  in  while  frock* 
and  green  hoods,  which  they  drext 
so  closely  over  their  faces,  that  not 
a  feature  was  discernible.  They 
both  seemed  agitated,  Miss  Fortes- 
cue in  particular.  The  bride  repeat- 
ed the  responses  in  a  low  and  indis- 
tinct tone :  and  when  Wellborn  ap- 
proached, to  place  tlie  ring  upon  her 
linger,  she  trembled  so  excessively 
that  he  feared  she  would  have  sunk 
to  tlie  ground.  She  then  rallied  her 
spirits,  and  appeared  niore  collected 
during  the  remainder  of  the  ceremo- 
ny ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which.  Sir 
Solomon  was  advancing,  to  claim 
the  usual  tribute  of  a  sakite,  when 
she  sunk  exhausted  on  Frank's  shoul- 
der; and  he  led  her  with  rapidity 
from  the  chapel  to  the  chamber  of 
Lucy  :  the  bride's-maid  following  tho 
newly-married  couple  in  such  haste, 
that  Fenton  had  no  opportunity  of 
availing  himself  of  his  privilege  as 
the  bridegroom's  attendant ;  a  privi- 
lege which  was  more  urgently  en- 
forced in  those  days  of  comparative 
rudeness,  than  in  the  present  era  of 
civilization  and  refinement. 

"  Why,  zounds !"  said  the  old 
Baronet,  "  the  birds  are  flown,  Feti'- 
ton.  VVe  are  choused,  man — clearly 
choused.  Come,  let  us  give  chase  ; 
— let  us  follow,  and  see  where  these 
skittish  little  damsels  will  lead  us." 

They  did  follow  ;  and  in  the  hall 
met  Frank,  with  his  newly-wedded 
bride  and  the  bride's-maid,  returning 
from  the  chamber  of  Lucy. 

"  You  are  soon  recovered,  I  think, 
Miss  Isabella, — Mrs.  Wellborn— I 
beg  your  pardon.  But  we  are  not 
thus  to  be  defrauded  of  our  rights. 
Come,  honey — with  this  kiss,  I  wish 
you  health  and  prosperity  !  Well- 
born will  make  you  a  good  husband  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  make 
him  a  good  wife." 

"  I  will  try.  Sir !"  was  the  modest 
response. 

The  Knight  and  Fenton,  haviiJ* 
saluted  the  bride  and  her  attendants, 
the  former  demanded  where  they 
were  going. 

"  Home,  with  Isabella,"  was 
Frank's  reply.     "  We  must  not  tell 
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her  father  yet ;  and  her  longer  ab- 
sence might  excite  suspicion," 

"  Right,  boy,  right.  God  bless 
you,  Frank  !  I  shall  not  forget  a 
marriage  portion.      Good  bye  !" 

"  Fare  you  well,  uncle.  Fenton, 
good  morning." 

The  ladies  dropped  their  courl- 
seys  ;  and  the  party  took  their  de- 
parture for  the  mansion  of  John 
Fortescue  :  Sir  Solomon  chuckling, 
and  rubbing  his  hands,  exclaimed,  as 
the  porter  closed  the  gate  after  them 
— "  Come,  that  younker's  fairly  set- 
tled, at  all  events.  And  now,  Fen- 
ton, let  us  home  to  dinner." 

The  reconciliation,  of  Isabel  with 
her  father,  it  was  settled,  should  be 
effected  by  the  intervention  of  Sir 
Solomon  ;  and  as  the  old  gentleman 
thought  that  good  eating  and  good 
drinking  were  the  most  potent  aux- 
iliaries in  promoting  good-humour, 
he  laid  his  plans  accordingly.  The 
festival  of  Christmas  was  approach- 
ing, when,  from  time  immemorial,  it 
had  been  the  custom  in  England  to 
hold  high  holiday. 

At  the  mansion  of  Sir  Solomon 
Simple,  ample  preparations  were  al- 
ways made,  to  observe  this  feast 
with  all  its  ancient  ceremonies. 
Yule  blocks  were  provided — wassail 
bowls  prepared — the  huge  boar  was 
killed  ;  and  whilst  his  head  was  set 
apart  for  one  dish,  a  famous  collar 
of  brawn  was  made  for  another. 
The  "  stately  pie"  was  not  forgotten  ; 
and  a  peacock  of  large  size  being 
killed,  plucked,  except  its  tail,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  paste,  made  a 
noble  spectacle,  when  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  table  ;  the  beautiful 
plumage  of  the  tail  spread  out,  and 
overshadowing  the  surrounding  dish- 
es. Most  of  the  worthy  Knight's 
friends  and  acquaintances  were,  up- 
on this  occasion,  regularly  invited  to 
his  hospitable  board  ;  amongst  them, 
John  Fortescue  and  his  daughter 
were  always  included  :  and  the  old 
man  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  an 
invitation,  that  saved  him  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  feasting  his  friends 
at  home. 


The  present  Christmas-day  was 
anxiously  expected  by  more  persons 
than  one  ;  and  its  arrival  witnessed 
by  several  with  no  ordinary  emotion. 
1  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the 
good  cheer  which  was  provided,  nor 
undertake  to  set  forth  the  order  of 
the  company  ;  it  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  my  readers  to  know,  that 
Fenton,  with  John  Fortescue  and 
daughter,  were  among  the  guests ; 
and  that  the  usual  substantial  ingre- 
dients of  a  Christmas-feast  were  found 
there  in  abundance. 

Dinner  over,  the  wassail  bowl  was 
sent  gaily  round  ;  and  whilst  the 
rude  carols  so  popular  at  that  period, 
were  merrily  sung,  even  the  iron 
countenance  of  old  Fortescue  ap- 
peared to  be  softened. 

"  Zounds,  neighbour !"  said  Sir  Sol- 
omon, "  we  want  nothing  but  a  wed- 
ding, to  make  our  mirth  complete." 

"  A  wedding — humph  !"  replied 
Fortescue,  in  a  tone  in  which  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  he  did  not 
mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  a 
wedding  would  have  rather  detract- 
ed from,  than  added  to,  their  mirth. 

"  Aye,  a  wedding  !"  continued 
Sir  Solomon.  "  I  did  at  one  time, 
hope  that  Lucy  and  Fenton  would 
have  become  man  and  wife  on  this 
day ;  however,  there  were  settle- 
ments to  make,  and  writings  to  draw 
up,  and  parchments  to  engross — and 
lawyers  are  so  plaguy  slow ." 

"  Quick  enough — quick  enough  1" 
muttered  Fortescue,  "  in  making  fast 
a  bad  bargain." 

"  But  what  would  you  say,  friend 
Fortescue,  if  there  was  a  bride — a 
young  one  too — now  present  amongst 
us?" 

The  ladies  all  tittered ;  and  each 
looked  at  her  neighbour,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  Is  it  you  who  have  stolen 
a  march  upon  us  ?"  No  one  spoke, 
however,  but  Fortescue,  who  replied 
— "  Humph  !  a  bride  !  I  wish  she 
mayn't  repent  before  the  week's  out." 

"  She'll  not  do  that,  I  think. 
Aye,  Isabella  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  nor  yet — if  I  guess 
aright  at  the  lady — to  the  end  cS"  her 
life." 
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"  Come,  that's  a  bold  assurance, 
however,  fair  one  !  It  was  a  run-a- 
way match ;  and  sometimes  they 
verify  the  old  proverb  of"  Marry  in 
haste,  and  repent  at  leisure."  But 
that  will  not  be  the  case  at  this  time; 
particularly  if  the  father  of  the  dam- 
sel does  not  prove  hard-hearted,  and 
mar  the  happiness  of  the  young 
couple." 

"He's  a  fool  if  he  forgives  them!" 
muttered  Fortescue. 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  so,  neither,"  re- 
turned Sir  Solomon.  "  What  can't 
be  cured,  you  know,  must  be  endur- 
ed ;  and " 

"  If  it  was  t/our  son,  what  would 
you  do  ?"  interrogated  Fortescue, 
interrupting  him. 

"  Do  }  why,  I  would  say,  I  wish- 
ed my  child  might  be  happy  in  her 
own  way,  if  she  would  not  be  happy 
in  mine:  and  I  would  take  my  son- 
in-law  by  the  hand,  and  say,  you 
have  stolen  a  march  upon  me,  lad  ; 
but  I  forgive  you.  Why,  man,  I 
could  never  bear  enmitv  long  in  my 
life." 

"  Humph  ! — Good  nature  is  near 
a-kin  to  folly." 

Sir  Solomon  seemed  not  to  hear 
this  not  very  courteous  retort ;  and 
he  resumed  : — 

"  Come,  my  lads  and  lasses,  fill 
your  goblets  to  the  brim  ;  and  I'll 
give  you,  '  Francis  Wellborn  and 
his  young  bride — health  and  pros- 
perity to  them  !'  " 

In  an  instant  nil  were  upon  their 
feet,  to  pledge  the  toast,  excepting 
Wellborn  and  Lucy,  who  sat,  fixed 
as  statues — she  with  cheeks  suffused 
with  blushes,  and  eyes  cast  to  the 
ground  ;  he  with  a  look  of  anxious 
and  eager  expectation. 

Sir  Solomon  had  emptied  his  glass, 
before  he  perceived  tliat  his  daugh- 
ter remained  motionless  at  the  table. 
"  Why,  Lucy,  girl  !"  said  the  old 
man,  "  won't  you  pledge  your  cousin 
and  his  bride  ?" 

"She  is  my  bride!"  exclaimed 
Wellborn,  taking  her  hand,  and 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Knight. 
'•  Father,  give  us  your  blessing  !  Let 
us  be  happy  in  our  own  way,  if  we 


cannot  be  happy  in  your's  ;  and  say 
you  forgive  me  !" 

The  astonishinent  Sir  Solomon 
felt  at  this  declaration  was  great. 
He  was  some  minutes  before  he  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  speech  :  at 
length  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  half 
serious,  half  in  jest — 

"  Lucy  your  bride  !  Nay,  nay, 
Frank — that  is  carrying  the  joke  too 
for.  Why,  man,  I  myself  saw  you 
married  to  Isabella  Fortescue." 

"  To  whom  ?"  thundered  old  For- 
tescue, striking  the  table  with  such 
violence,  that  it  made  every  thing 
upon  it  rattle.  But  before  Sir  Solo- 
mon could  reply.  Wellborn  said — 

"  You  saw  me  married,  and  you 
gave  away  the  bride  ;  but  it  was 
your  daughter  Lucy,  and  not  Isabella 
Fortescue,  whom  you  gave  to  me." 

"  By  rook  and  pye,  but  I  am 
fairly  caught  in  my  own  trap  !  You 
hussy,  you,  you  have  disappointed 
one  of  my  fond  hopes — that  of  see- 
ing the  properly  of  the  Simples  and 
the  Fenton's  united  in  one  :  it  would 
have  been  the  fairest  estate  in  the 
county.  But  no  matter,  I  will  not 
run  from  my  word.  Child,  you 
shall  be  happy  in  your  own  way,  if 
you  will  not  in  mine.  Son-in-law 
and  nephew,  you  have  stolen  a 
march  upon  me,  but  I  forgive  you. 
Give  me  your  hands.  God  bless  you 
both  !" 

This  was  said  with  so  much  affec- 
tionate fervour,  that  it  affected  Lucy 
far  more  than  harshness  would  have 
done.  She  threw  herself  into  her 
father's  arms — she  wept  on  his  bo- 
som. 

Wellborn  wrung  his  uncle's  hand  ; 
and  felt  that  he  would  resign  life — 
nay,  almost  give  up  Lucy  herself,  to 
make  his  generous  relative  happy. 

All  parties,  save  Fenton,  were  sat- 
isfied with  the  denouement.  He  mut- 
tored  something  about  broken  promi- 
ses and  violated  vows ;  but  a  look 
from  Wellborn  awed  him  into  si- 
lence. He  soon  left  the  hall ;  and 
tradition  says,  forgot  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  married  Isabella  Fortes- 
cue, living  in  good  fellowship  with 
Wellborn  and  his  wife. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  A  STORK. 

HOW  far  a  rational  priiiciplo,  But  next  spring,  instead  of  a  sin- 
mutual  affection,  and  cotnpari-  g[e  stork,  came  four,  wliicli,  without 
son  of  ideas,  may  be  ascribed  to  ani-  any  of  the  foregoing  ceremonies, 
mals,  I  will  not  at  present  determine;  alighted  at  once  in  the  college  area, 
but  I  assure  you  that  the  following  and  directly  attacked  the  tame  stork  ; 
adventure  of  a  tame  stork,  some  which  indeed,  in  the  view  of  several 
years  ago,  in  the  university  of  Tu-  spectators  standing  in  the  galleries, 
bingen,  is  literally  true.  performed  feats  even   above  human 


This  bird  lived  quietly  in  the 
courtyard,  till  Count  Victor-Gra- 
venitz,  then  a  student  there,  shot 
with  ball  at  a  stork's  nest  adjacent 
to  the  college,  and  probably  wound- 
ed the  stork  then  in  it,  as  it  was  ob- 
served for  some  weeks  not  to  stir  out 
of  the  nest.  This  hap[)ened  in  au- 
tumn, when  foreign  storks  begin 
their  periodical  emigrations.  In  the 
ensuing  spring  a  stoik  was  observed 


valour,  if  I  mny  use  that  expression, 
defending  himself  by  the  arms  nature 
had  given  iiim,  with  the  utmost 
bravery  ;  till  at  length,  being  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers,  his 
strength  and  courage  began  to  fail ; 
when  very  unexpectedly  auxiliaries 
came  in  to  his  assistance.  All  the 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fowls  that  were  brought  up  in 
the    court,    to    which,    undoubtedly, 


on  the  roof  of  the  college,  and  by  its  this  gentle  stork's  mild  and  friendly 
incessant  chattering,  gave  the  tame  behaviour  had  endeared  him,  with- 
stork,  walking  below  in  the  area,  to  out  the  least  dread  of  the  danger, 
understand  that  it  would  be  glad  of  formed  a  kind  of  rampart  round  him, 
its  company.  But  this  was  a  thing  under  the  shelter  of  which  he  might 
impracticable,  on  account  of  its  make  an  honourable  retreat  from  so 
wings  being  clipped  ;  which  induced  unequal  an  encounter.  And  even  a 
the  stranger  v/ith  the  utmost  precau-  peacock,  which  before  never  could 
tion  first  to  come  down  to  the  upper  live  in  friendship  with  him,  on  this 
gallery — the  next  day  something  low-  emergency  took  the  part  of  oppress- 
or— and  at  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  ed  innocence,  and  was,  if  not  a  true- 
ceremony,  quite  into  the  court.  The  bottomed  friend,  at  least  a  favourable 
tame  stork,  which  was  conscious  of  judge  on  the  stork's  side, 
no  harm,  went  to  meet  him  with  a  Upon  this,  a  stricter  watch  was 
soft  cheerful  note,  and  a  sincere  in-  kept  against  such  traitorous  incur- 
tention  of  giving  him  a  friendly  re-  sions  of  the  enemy,  and  a  stop  put 
ception  ;  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  to  more  bloodshed  ;  till  at  last,  about 
the  other  fell  upon  him  with  the  ut-  the  beginning  of  the  third  spring, 
most  fury.  The  spectators  present,  above  twenty  storks  suddenly  alight- 
for  that  time,  drove  away  the  foreign  ed  in  the  court  with  the  greatest 
stork  ;  but  tliis  was  so  far  from  in-  fury  ;  and  before  the  poor  stork's 
timidating  him,  that  he  came  again  faithful  lifeguards  could  form  them- 
the  next  day  to  the  charge  ;  and  selves,  or  any  of  the  people  come  in 
during  the  whole  summer  continual  to  his  assistance,  they  deprived  him 
skirmishes    were    interchanged    be-  of  life  ;  though  by  exerting  his  usual 


tween  them.  Mr.  G.  R.  and  F.  had 
given  orders  that  the  tame  stork 
should  not  be  assisted,  as  having 
only  a  single   antagonist  to  encoun- 


gallantry  they  paid  dear  for  the  pur- 
chase. The  malevolence  of  these 
strangers  against  this  innocent  crea- 
ture could    proceed    from    no    other 


ter  ;  and  by  being  thus   obliged   to  motive  than  the  shot  fired  by  Count 

shift  for  herself,    he   came  to  stand  Victor  from  the  college  ;  which  they 

better  on   his  guard,  and  made  such  doubtless  suspected  was  done  by  the 

a  gallant  defence,  that  at  the  end  of  instigation  of  the  tame  stork. 
the   campaign   the  stranger   had   no  Keysler''s  Travels,  l7bS. 

great  advantage  to  boast  of. 
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THE    PRESENT    STATE    OF    DUTCH 
PAINTERS. 

nnHE  Dutch  painters  of  the  pre- 
-*-  sent  day  differ  very  materially 
from  the  English,  not  only  in  their 
method  of  manufacturing  pictures, 
but  also  in  their  personal  appearance. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
private  journal  of  a  friend,  who  has 
recently  been  in  Holland. 

"  You  would  be  rather  surprised 
on  first  entering  a  painting-room 
here.  Your  eye  is  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  dozen  slovenly  at- 
tired fellows,  who  are  variously  en- 
gaged, some  in  beginning  pictures, 
some  in  finishing,  &c.  The  win- 
dow, which  is  remarkably  large,  and 
situated  so  as  to  command  a  good 
prospect  from  without,  admits  light 
sufficient  to  illuminate  the  room,  or 
rather  shop,  which  shop  is  at  least 
fifteen  feet  long.  Casting  your  eye 
up  towards  the  ceiling,  which  is  equal- 
ly lofty  with  the  length  of  the  apart- 
ment, you  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  a  vast  quantity  of  beams, 
cordage,  pullies,  and  canvasses,  all 
appearing  to  have  their  several  uses, 
and  all  kept  in  regular  order  by  a 
man  for  that  purpose.  The  canvass- 
es, in  truth,  are  no  other  than  finish- 
ed pictures,  which  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  pullies  to  the  beams,  for 
the  purpose  of  drying,  ttc.  The 
Dutch  do  not,  as  the  English  do, 
paint  one  picture  on  one  cloth  ;  no, 
they  have  a  much  more  expeditious 
method.  A  large  piece  of  canvass  is 
procured,  on  which  the  artist  com- 
mences his  labour,  and,  in  a  progress- 
ive manner,  begins  and  finishes  some- 
times a  dozen  pictures  at  once.  In 
a  kind  of  boudoir,  an  attendant  is 
employed  continually  in  grinding  co- 
lours, (fee.  For  my  own  part,  I  own 
I  was  much  amused  with  the  great 
variety  which  this  curious  amp  cfcRil 
presented  ;  but  I  could  not  remain 
long,  for  the  painters,  even  while 
they  were  at  work,  smoked  continu- 
ally.      The   Dutch,  it  should  be  ob- 


served, carry  on  a  considerable  trnf' 
fie  in  pictures  with  the  Chinese  and 
other  eastern  nations." 

GLORV. 

During  the  war  in  the  Peninsula, 
two  British  soldiers  were  regaling 
themselves  after  a  long  fast,  on  a 
crust  of  mouldy  bread.  "  This  is 
but  sorry  fare,  Tom,"  observed  one 
of  them,  "  especially  after  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  we  have  siiflered." 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  sorry  farel" 
exclaimed  his  comrade,  with  philo- 
sophical composure,  at  the  same  time 
holding  up  a  piece  of  the  mouldy 
bread  ;  "  this  is  what  the  good  peo- 
ple in  England,  who  sit  down  tea 
comfortable  hot  dinner  every  day, 
call  military  glory  /" 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTUNITY. 
As  beggars,  the  whole  world  will 
not  produce  their  match.  They  do 
not  attempt  to  coax  you,  but  rely 
on  incessant  importunity  ;  following 
you,  side  by  side,  from  street  to 
street,  as  constant  as  your  shadow, 
pealing  in  your  ears  the  never-ceas- 
ing sound  of  "  Massa,  gim  me  a 
dum !  massa,  gim  me  a  dum  !" 
(dump).  If  you  have  the  fortitude 
to  resist  firmly,  on  two  or  three  as- 
saults, you  may  enjoy  ever  afier  a 
life  of  immunity  ;  but  by  once  com- 
plying,  you  entail  yourself  a  plague 
which  you  will  not  readily  throw  off, 
every  gift  only  serving  to  emboldeo 
them  in  making  subsequent  demands, 
and  with  still  greater  perseverance. 
Neither  are  their  wishes  moderately 
gratified  on  this  head — less  than  a 
dump  (fifteen  pence)  seldom  proving 
satisfactory.  When  walking  out  one 
morning,  I  accidentally  met  a  young 
scion  of  our  black  tribes,  on  turning 
the  corner  of  the  house,  who  saluted 
me  with  "  Good  morning,  sir,  good 
morning;"  to  which  I  in  like  man- 
ner responded,  and  was  proceeding 
onwards,  when  my  dingy  acquaint- 
ance arrested  my   attention  by   his 
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loud  vociferation  of  "  Top,  sir,  I 
want  to  peak  to  you."  "  Well, 
what  is  it  ?"  said  I.  "  Why,  you 
know,  I  am  your  servant,  and  you 
have  never  paid  me  yet.''  "  The 
devil  you  are  !"  responded  I;  "it  is 
the  first  time  I  knew  of  it,  for  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  seeing  your  face 
before."  "  Oli  yes,  I  am  your  ser- 
vant," replied    he,  very    resolutely  ; 

*'  dont   I    top    about  Massa    's, 

and  boil  the  kettle  sometimes  for  you 
in  the  morning?"  I  forthwith  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket,  and  gave  him 
all  the  halfpence  I  had,  which  I  left 
him  carefully  counting,  and  proceed- 
ed on  my  walk  ;  but  before  advanc- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  mile,  my  ears  were 
again  assailed  with  loud  shouts  of 
"  Hallo  !  top,  top  !"  I  turned  round, 
and  observed  my  friend  in  "  the  dark 
suit"  beckoning  with  his  hand,  and 
walking  very  leisurely  toward  me. 
Tliinking  he  was  dispatched  with 
some  message,  I  halted,  but  as  he 
walked  on  as  slowly  as  if  deeming  I 
ought  rather  to  go  to  him  than  he 
4:ome  to  me,  1  forthwith  returned  to 
meet  him  ;  but  on  reaching  close 
enough,  what  was  n)y  astonishment 
on  his  holding  out  the  halfpence  in 
his  open  hand,  and  addressing  me  in 
a  loud,  grumbling,  demanding  tone 
witii — "  Why  this  is  not  enough  to 
buy  a  loaf  !  you  must  aive  me  more." 
"  Then  buy  half  a  "loaf,"  said  I, 
wheeling  about  and  resuming  my 
walk,  not  without  a  good  many  hard 
epithets  in  return  from  my  kettle- 
boiler. P.   Cun/ii/ighafii's     Two 

Years  in  New  South   Wales. 

"  THE  OLD  MANOR  HOUSE." 

The  following  circumstances  res- 
pecting the  foundation  upon  which 
Charlotte  Smith  built  her  popular 
novel,  "  The  Old  iManor  House," 
may  probably  prove  interesting  to 
the  public.  Near  Woodcot,  where 
Mrs.  Smith  resided  at  the  time  she 
commenced  her  novel,  was  a  very 
old  house  and  domain  called  Brook- 
wood,  in  which  resided  some  Misses 
Ven.ibles,  elderly  maiden  ladies, 
w4iom  our  authoress  visited  ;  and  her 
acquaintanco    with    them   and   their 


abode,  gave  her  the  idea  of  her  ro- 
mance. They  kept  an  old  house- 
keeper,— one  whom  we  may  presume 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  house, 
— whose  niece  or  daughter  was  per 
favour  allowed  to  reside  with  her  at 
Brookwood.  This  girl,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  was  the  Monimia  of  the 
novel,  nor  was  her  Orlando  a  feigned 
character,  although  a  highly  orna- 
mented one  ;  in  truth,  alas  !  for  the 
shadowy  beauty  of  romance,  alas  ! 
for  the  spell  of  gorgeous  poesy,  he 
was  not  more  made  for  a  hero  than 
was  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  for  a  hero- 
ine, being  the  young  butcher  of  the 
village  !  !  "  Often  and  often,"  said 
the  intelligent  friend  who  favoured 
me  with  the  account,  "  has  he  sup- 
plied our  family  with  meat  when  we 
resided  at  Brookwood,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Monimia,  his  wife,  is  only  slight- 
ly disfigured  by  an  interesting sg^j^'n^." 
The  same  friend,  who  had  frequently 
rambled  over  the  house,  part  of 
which  is  now  pulled  down,  spoke  of 
it  tlius  :  "  It  was  what  I  term  an  an- 
cient Vandyked  building,  in  toto  an 
old  manor-house ;  the  exterior  had 
a  castellated  appearance,  nor  had  the 
interior  much  less,  with  its  dim  vasty 
apartments,  sliding  pannels  for  the 
secretion  of  treasure,  and  secret  [)as- 
sages ;  in  one  of  the  chambers  is  a 
closet,  wherein  part  of  the  boarding 
of  the  lloor  is  made  to  slide,  and 
when  moved,  reveals  a  kind  of  vault, 
the  descent  down  which  is  by  a  long 
narrow  flight  of  steps  ;  use  is  made  of 
this,  I  think,  in  "  The  Old  Manor 
House,"  but  some  friends  of  mine 
who  went  down  discovered  nothing 
but  a  gloomy  kind  of  den,  not  capa- 
ble of  containing  more  than  six  per- 
sons standing,  and  nearly  filled  with 
oyster-shells.  Do  you  recollect," 
continued  my  friend,  "  in  which  of 
Charlotte  Smith's  novels  it  is  that 
she  describes  an  eccentric  old  gen- 
tleman manuring  his  ground  with 
wigs  ?  because  the  fact  is,  it  really 
was  done  by  such  a  one  at  Brook- 
wood."   

HISTORICAL  AiXECDOTE. 

When  Macduflf,  the  thane  of  Fife, 
fled  from  the  court  of  the  tyrannical 
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usurper,  Macbeth,  he  concealed  him-  Scottish  monarch,  humbly  praying 
self  for  some  time  in  a  sea-beaten 
cave,  which  extends,  for  a  considera- 
ble length,  beneath  some  very  singu- 
larly formed  rocks,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about 
six  miles  from  Anstruther,  the  scene 
of    Tennant's    poem    of    "  Anster 


that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  disfranchise  their  burgh,  and  an- 
nul the  very  expensive  privilege  that 
had  been  conferred  upon  their  an- 
cestors. As  a  flattering  mark  of 
their  so vereign''s  favour,  their  request 
was  complied  with,  and  Earl's  Ferry 


Fair."     This  cave  is  very  difficult  of    has,  consequently,  continued  nothing 


access;  indeed,  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  these  romantic  rocks  may  be 
said  to  be  truly  grand  and  sublime. 
A  fugitive  could  not  choose  a  better 
situation  for  concealment.  It  is  now 
called,  in  memory  of  that  event, 
"  Macduff's  Cave."  There  he  was 
supplied  with  food,  which  was  lower- 
ed down  to  him  with  a  rope,  by  some 
humane  and  faithful  fishermen,  who 
afterwards  contrived  to  convey  him 
undiscovered  to  the  opposite  shore, 
from  whence  he  fled  into  England, 
and  joined  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Dun- 
can, the  sovereign  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  ambitious  Macbeth. 
From  that  circumstance  the  town  has 
ever  since  borne  the  name  of"  Earl's 
Ferry."  Shortly  after  the  usurper 
was  killed  in  battle  by  Macduff,  at 
Dunsinane,  and  Malcolm,  the  right- 
ful heir,  was  restored  to  the  Scottish 
throne.  The  new  king,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  loyalty  of  the  "  guid  toon 
of  Earl's  Ferry,"  granted  its  inhabi- 
tants the  privilege  of  returning  two 
members  to  the  Scottish  parliament. 
This  franchise  they  enjoyed  for  a  "^^J^JJ  ^^P°"J 
considerable  time  ;  but  as  the  honest 
electors  in  "  olden  times,"  instead  of 
being  paid  U^r  Xhe'w  "voices,"  were 
obliged  to  pai/  their  representatives,* 
the  poor,  but  upright  freeholders  of 
Earl's  Ferry  found  it  would  be  to 
their  interest  to  have  the  burthen  of 
their  franchise  taken  off  their  shoul- 
ders altogether  ;  in  fact,  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  giving  of  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  two  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  day  for  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing the  Ferry  ranked  among  the  roy-  treasurer 
al  burghs  of  Scotland,  was   "  paying    troller,  w 


more  than  a  mere  fishing  village. 

BILL    OP   FARE    AT    AN     ANCIENT     IN- 
STALMENT. 

The  following  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  original  lodged  in  the  Tower  of 
London  :  — 

George  Nevil,  brother  to  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  instalment 
into  his  archbishopric  of  York,  in  the 
year  1470,  made  a  feast  for  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  clergy,  wherein 
he  spent 

500  quarters  of    500  partridges 


wheat 

4000  woodcocks 

300  ton  of  ale 

400  plovers 

104  ton  of  wine 

100  carlews 

1      pipe      of 

100  quails 

spic'd  w. 

1000  eggets 

80  fat  oxen 

200  rees 

6  wild  bulls 

4000    bucks     and 

300  pigs 

does,   and    roe- 

1004 wethers 

bucks 

300  hogs 

155   hot  venison 

300  calves 

pasties 

3000  geese 

1000  dishes  of  jel- 

3000 capons 

lies 

100  peacocks 

4000  cold  venison 

200  cranes 

past 

200  kids 

2000  hot   custards 

2000  chickens 

4000  ditto  cold 

4000  pidgeons 

400  tarts 

4000  rabbits 

300  pikes 

i^04  bitterns 

300  breams 

4000  ducks 

8  seals 

400  hernsies 

4  porpuses 

too  dear  for  their   wiiistle."     They, 
therefore,  presented  a  petition  to  the 


200  pheasants 

At  this  feast  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
was  steward  ;    the  Earl    of  Bedford 
the  Lord  Hastings  comp- 
th  many  noble  officers  ser- 
vitors.    1000  cooks.     62  kitchiners. 
515  scullions. 


*  Each  member  was  then  paid  one  shilling  and  four-pence  per  diem,  as  a  remuneration  for 
kie  attendance  and  trouble  during  the  sitting  of  parliament. 
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Bkhate  yourse'.'  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
And  dinna  be  sae  rude  to  me, 

As  kiss  mo  sae  before  folk. 

It  wadna  gie  me  meikle  pain. 

Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nane. 

To  tak'  a  kiss,  or  grant  you  ane  ; 

But,  gudesake  !  no  before  folk.    •^  ^ 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
Whate'er  you  do,  when  out  of  view, 

Be  cautious  aye  before  folk. 

Consider,  lad,  how  folk  will  crack, 
And  what  a  great  affair  they'll  mak' 
O'  naething  but  a  simple  smack, 

That's  gien  or  taen  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
Nor  gie  the  tongue  o'  old  or  young 

Occasion  to  come  o'er  folk. 

It's  no  through  hatred  o'  a  kiss, 
That  I  sae  plainly  tell  you  this. 
But,  losh  !  I  take  it  sair  amiss 

To  be  sae  teazed  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
When  we're  our  lane  ye  may  tak'  ane'"  ' 

But  fient  a  ane  before  folk. 

I'm  sure  wi'  you  I've  been  as  free 
As  ony  modest  lass  should  be  ; 
But  yet  it  doesna  do  to  see 

Sic  freedom  used  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
I'll  ne'er  submit  again  to  it — 

So  mind  you  that — before  folk. 

Ye  tell  me  that  my  face  is  fair ; 
It  may  be  sae — I  dinna  care — 
But  ne'er  again  gar't  blush  sae  sair 

As  ye  hae  done  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
Nor  heat  my  cheeks  wi'  your  mad  freaks. 

But  aye  be  douce  before  folk. 

Ye  tell  me  that  my  lips  are  sweet. 
Sic  tales,  I  doubt,  are  a'  deceit ; 
At  ony  rate,  it's  hardly  meet 

To  prie  their  sweets  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
Gin  that's  the  case,  there's  time  and  place, 

But  surely  no  before  folk. 

But,  gin  ye  really  do  insist 
That  1  should  suifjr  to  be  kiss'd, 
Gae,  get  a  license  from  the  priest. 

And  mak'  me  yours  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
And  when  we're  ane,  baith  flesh  and  bane, 

Ye  may  tak'  ten — before  folk. 


NORFOLK  PUNCH,       NO;  I. 

In  twenty  quarts  of  French  brancly 
put  the  peels  of  thirty  lemons  and 
thirty  oranges,  pared  so  thin  that  not 


the  least  of  tlio  white  is  left  ;  infuse 
twelve  hours.  Have  ready  thirty 
quarts  of  cold  water  that  has  been 
boiled  ;  put  to  it  fifteen  pounds  of 
double-refined  sugar  ;  and  when  well 
mixed,  pour  it  upon  the  brandj'  and 
peels,  adding  the  juice  of  ihe  oranges 
and  of  twenty-four  lemons  ;  mix  well. 
Then  strain,  through  a  fine  hair- 
sieve,  into  a  very  clean  barrel  that 
has  held  spirits,  and  put  two  quarts 
of  new  milk.  Stir,  and  then  bung  it 
close ;  let  it  stand  six  weeks  in  a 
warm  cellar ;  bottle  the  liquor  for 
use,  taking  great  care  that  the  bottles 
are  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  the 
corks  of  the  best  quality  and  well 
put  in.  This  liquor  will  keep  many 
years,  and  improves  by  age. 


NORFOLK  PUNCH.       NO.  «. 

Pare  six  lemons  and  three  Seville 
oranges  very  thin  ;  squeeze  the  juice 
into  a  large  jar  ;  put  to  it  two  quarts 
of  brandy,  one  of  white  wine,  and 
one  of  milk,  and  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar.  Let  it  be  mixed, 
and  then  covered  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Strain  through  a  jelly-bag 
till  clear,  then  bottle  it. 


THE    WATCH. 

To  happy  Childhood's  artless  ears. 
The  Watch  is  but  a  noisy  toy  j — 

Reckless  how  moments  glide  to  years 
They  note  their  flight  with  eager  joy. 


But  Age  will  mark  with  many  a  sigh 

How  Time  steals  on  through  life's  brief  day. 

And  learn  how  winged  minutes  fly 
To  bear  our  youthful  hopes  away. 


GENERAL    WOLFE. 

The  minds  of  some  men  are  so 
elevated  above  tlie  common  under- 
standing of  their  fellow-creatures, 
that  they  are  by  many  charged  with 
enthusiasm,  and  even  with  madness. 
When  George  II.  was  once  express- 
ing his  admiration  of  Wolfe,  some 
one  observed  that  the  general  was 
mad.  "Oh!  he  is  mad,  is  hel" 
said  the  king  with  great  quickness  ; 
"then  I  wish  he  would  h\t6  some 
other  of  my  generals." 
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THE  TOMB  OF  DE  BRUCE. 

A  Freedome  is  a  noble  thing  ; 
Freedome  makes  man  to  have  liking  ; 
Freedome  all  solace  to  men  gives  ; 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives. 


And  licst  thou,  great  Monarch,  this  pavement  below  1 

Thou  who  wert  in  war  like  a  rock  to  the  ocean. 

Like  a  star  in  the  battle-field's  stormy  commotion, — 

Like  a  barrier  of  steel  to  the  shocks  of  the  foe  ! 

All  lofty  thy  boast,  grey  Dunfermline,  may  be. 

That  the  bones  of  King  Robert,  the  hero  whose  story. 

Mid  our  history's  night  is  a  day -track  of  glory, 

Find  an  honour'd  and  holy  asyium  in  thee. 

And  here,  till  the  world  is  eclipsed  in  decline, 

Thy  chosen,  O  Scotland  !  shall  kneel  at  this  shrine. 

Oh  Luxury's  hot-bed  thou  sprang'st  not  to  man — 
From  childhood  Adversity's  storms  howl'd  around  thee  ; 
And  fain  with  his  shackles  had  Tyranny  bound  thee. 
When  lo  !  he  beheld  thee  in  Liberty's  van  ! 
To  the  dust  down  the  Thistle  of  Scotland  was  trod  ; 
'Twas  wreck  and  'twas  ruin,  'twas  discord  and  danger  ; 
O'er  her  strongholds  waved  proudly  the  flag  of  the  stranger  ; 
Till  thy  sword,  like  the  lightning,  flash'd  courage  abroad. 
And  the  craven,  that  slept  with  his  head  on  his  hand. 
Started  up  at  thy  war- shout,  and  belted  his  brand  ! 

How  long  Treason's  pit-falls  'twas  thine  to  avoid, — 

Was  the  wild-fowl  thy  food,  and  tliy  beverage  the  fountain, 

Was  thy  pillow  the  heath,  and  thy  home  on  the  mountain. 

When  that  hope  was  cast  down  which  could  not  be  destroy'd 

As  the  way-farer  longs  for  the  dawning  of  morn. 

So  wearied  thy  soul  for  thy  country's  awaking. 

Unsheathing  her  terrible  broadsword,  and  shaking 

The  fetters  away,  which  in  sleep  she  had  worn : 

At  thy  call  she  aroused  her  to  fight  ;  and  in  fear. 

Invasion's  fang'd  bloodhounds  were  scatter'd  like  deer. 

The  broadsword  and  battle-axe  gleam'd  at  thy  call  ; 

From  the  strath  and  the  correi,  from  cottage  and  palace, 

Pour'd  forth  like  a  tide  the  revcngcrs-of  Wallace, 

To  rescue  their  Scotland  from  rapine  and  thrall ; 

How  glow'd  the  gaunt  cheeks,  long  all  care-worn  and  pale. 

As  the  recreant  brave,  to  their  duty  returning. 

In  the  eye  of  King  Robert  saw  liberty  burning. 

And  raised  the  wild  gathering-cry  forth  on  the  gale  ! 

Oh  then  was  the  hour  for  a  patriot  to  feel. 

As  he  buckled  his  cuirass,  the  edge  of  his  steel ! 
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When  thou  earnest  to  the  field  all  was  ruin  and  woe  : 

'Twaa  dastardly  t«rror,  or  jealous  distrusting  ; 

In  the  hall  hung  the  target  and  burgonet  rusting; 

The  brave  were  dispersed,  and  triumphant  the  foe  : — 

But  from  chaos  tliy  sceptre  called  order  and  awe  ; 

'Twas  security's  homestead  ;  all  flourish'd  that  near'd  thee 

The  worthy  upheld,  and  the  turbulent  fear'd  thee. 

For  thy  pillars  of  strength  were  Religion  and  Law  : — 

The  meanest  in  thee  a  protector  could  find — 

Thou  wort  feet  to  the  cripple,  and  eyes  to  the  blind.  | 

Oh  ne'er  shall  the  fame  of  the  patriot  decay — 

De  Bruce,  in  thy  name  still  our  country  rejoices  ; 

It  thrills  Scottish  heart-strings,  it  swells  Scottish  voices. 

As  it  did  when  the  Bannock  ran  red  from  the  fray. 

Thy  dust  in  the  darkness  of  ruin  may  lie  ; 

But  ne'er,  mighty  Hero,  while  earth  hath  its  motion. 

While  rises  the  day-star,  or  rolls  forth  the  ocean. 

Shall  thy  deeds  be  eclipsed,  or  their  memory  die  ; 

They  stand,  thy  proud  monument,  sculptured  sublime 

By  the  chisel  of  Fame,  on  the  tablet  of  Time. 


HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


AMONG  tliG  innumerable  lovers 
of  the  scenery  of  Devonshire, 
there  are  many  who  have  never  seen, 
or  heard  of,  the  Castle  of  Berry- 
Pomeroy.  Its  situation  is  so  retired, 
so  undiscoverable  without  a  guide, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  a  party 
of  tourists  has  passed  its  very  en- 
trance without  being  aware  that  an 
object  so  well  worthy  their  attention 
was  at  hand.  The  situation  of  the 
ruin  is  as  singular  as  it  is  beautiful. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Totness,  a 
narrow  lane  diverges  from  the  main 
road,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a 
gate  and  palisade,  so  high,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  visitor  from  forming  any 
idea  of  what  is  to  be  seen  beyond. 
Entrance  being  afforded  by  the  gate- 
keeper, the  traveller  descends  a 
steep  path,  which  winds  between  two 
wooded  hills,  till  he  finds  himself  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  dell,  circular  as 
a  basin,  the  sides  of  which  are  feath- 
ered with  every  variety  of  foliage  up 
to  their  very  summits.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  dell  rises  an  insulated  co- 
nical hill,  and  on  its  top  towers  the 
majestic  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Berry- 
Pomeroy.  So  deep  is  the  valley, 
that  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  ruin 
is  beneath  the  level  of  the  high  road. 
The  harmony  of  tint  between  the 
ruin  and  tlie  foliage,  which  surrounds 
and  overspreads  it,  is  exquisite.  Dark 


masses  of  ivy,  and  the  lighter  verdure 
of  the  ash  and  the  birch,  contrast 
finely  with  the  grey  hue  of  the  mould- 
ering walls.  The  spacious  apart- 
ments, which  were  once  the  abode  of 
comfort  and  lu.xury,  are  now  unable 
to  afford  a  shelter  from  the  storms  of 
the  sky.  The  long  trailing  weed, 
and  the  clustering  ivy,  are  the  only 
hangings  the  walls  can  now  boast : 
the  stars  are  their  midnight  lamps  ; — 
the  winds  of  heaven  their  only  mu- 
sic. The  ground  is  carpeted  by  soft 
and  verdant  turf;  and  the  wood  ane- 
mone springs  in  profusion  on  every 
side.  A  fine  stream  of  water  runs 
round  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  on  it 
is  a  water-mill,  placed  as  if  purposely 
to  contrast  its  humble  comfort  with 
the  mouldering  grandeur  of  the  ruin 
which  towers  above  it.  The  right 
time  to  behold  this  scene  is  just  be- 
fore sun-set,  whn  the  lower  part  of 
the  dell  is  enveloped  in  the  shadows 
of  evening,  and  the  castle  alone  stands 
radiant  in  the  sunlight.  Then,  while 
the  birds  are  yet  singing  their  even- 
song, and  the  brook  makes  music 
with  them,  the  miller  may  be  seen, 
with  his  horse,  descending  the  sieep 
path  which  leads  to  his  dwelling;  and 
his  daughter,  graceful  and  beautiful 
as  evening,  is  tending  her  flowers,  in 
the  garden  which  slopes  down  to  the 
stream  :  or  her  voice  may  be  heard, 
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echoing  up  the  hill,  to  warn  the  child- 
ren who  are  at  play  among  the  ruins, 
that  the  sun  is  setting  and  it  is  time 
to  come  home.  Never  was  situation 
more  retired  than  this  ;  for  there  is 
no  access  to  it  but  by  the  gate,  of 
which  the  miller  keeps  the  key.  Yet, 
as  parties  of  strangers  sometimes  visit 
the  castle,  and  as  on  these  occasions 
the  beautiful  girl  I  have  mentioned 
is  sometimes  obliged  to  act  as  guide, 
she  has  acquired  an  address  free  from 
awkward  shyness,  and  as  graceful  as 
it  is  modest.  As  a  child,  Mary  was 
the  gayest  of  the  gay  ;  and  her  pa- 
rents let  her  run  wild,  and  amuse  her 
little  life  as  she  would.  But  when 
she  was  about  seventeen,  a  sudden 
and  remarkable  change  took  place. 
She  loved  and  was  beloved  ; — but, 
being  somewhat  spoiled  by  indul- 
gence, and  too  young  and  giddy  to 
make  a  right  use  of  her  power,  she 
trifled  with  her  lover,  offended  him, 
and  while  boasting  of  her  influence 
and  meditating  some  new  exertion  of 
it,  she  was  struck  dumb  by  receiving 
a  letter  from  her  lover,  announcing 
his  departure  from  Dartmouth  as  a 
sailor,  and  bidding  her  farewell.  Ma- 
ry never  got  over  the  shock.  She 
never  complained,  for  she  knew  that 
she  had  brought  her  sorrow  on  her- 
self; she  never  mentioned  his  name, 
nor  did  her  parents  speak  of  him  ; 
but  they  tried  by  fresh  indulgence  lo 
win  back  her  smiles,  and  lighten  her 
heavy  heart.  But  Mary  no  longer 
liked,  or  would  accept  indulgence. 
She  was  humbled  ;  and  she  seemed 
to  find  comfort  in  being  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  wiiat  she  had  formerly 
been.  She  became  industrious,  grave 
and  womanly.  She  took  care  of  the 
little  ones  ;  she  assisted  her  mother  ; 
and  the  only  amusement  she  cared 
for,  was  to  set  the  children  to  play 
hide-nnd-seek  at  the  castle.  In  vai;j 
did  licr  parents  sigh  for  thej,js^1S?Ft)f 
her.  light  laughter  :  ,,§be'  Xv^as  gentle  ; 
but  it  was  plaliV  that  she  could  no 
longer  be  gay. 

One  day,  a  largo  party  arrived  to 
view  the  castle.  The  miller  was 
gone  to  Totness,  and  his  wife  was 
busy  :  so  Mary  took  the  key  and  act- 


ed as  guide.  She  left  the  gate  open, 
as  she  thought  her  father  might  re- 
turn while  she  was  in  the  ruin.  He 
did  return,  and  impatiently  sought 
his  wife  ;  and  with  a  countenance  of 
astonishment  asked  who  had  arrived, 
and  where  Mary  was.  Being  told 
that  she  was  with  a  party  of  strangers 
at  the  castle,  and  that  no  remarkable 
visitor  was  among  them,  he  related 
an  extraordinary  tale.  He  was  de- 
scending the  path  just  above  the  mill, 
when  he  heard  a  rustling  among  the 
leaves,  and  looking  that  way,  he  saw 
a  man  stealing  along  behind  the  trees, 
evidently  wishing  to  avoid  notice. 
The  miller  called  ;  but  no  answer  be- 
ing returned,  he  jumped  from  his 
horse  and  pursued  the  intruder,  who 
once  turned  his  head,  and  then  fled 
faster  than  the  miller  could  pursue. 
Yet  the  glimpse  which  he  had  ob- 
tained of  the  face,  urged  the  good 
man  to  greater  speed  ;  for  it  seemed 
the  face  of  Mary's  lover.  After  a 
fruitless  chase,  the  miller  paused, 
and  thought  it  best  to  hasten  home  to 
ask  his  wife's  advice.  She  felt  cer- 
tain of  her  husband's  having  mistak- 
en the  identity  of  the  person  ;  for 
George  was  not  to  return  these  ma- 
ny months  ;  and  as  for  his  having  a 
sailor's  jacket  on,  so  man}'-  sailors 
came  up  from  Dartmouth,  that  that 
fact  told  nothing.  However,  the 
dear  child  must  not  be  left  to  be 
alarmed  by  any  trespasser,  and  her 
husband  must  make  as  much  haste  as 
he  could  up  the  hill.  The  miller 
was  still  breathless,  but  he  delayed 
no  longer  than  to  agree  with  his  wife 
that  not  a  syllable  should  be  said  to 
Mary  of  the  adventure.  He  kept  a 
sharp  look  out,  as  he  followed  the 
winding  path  up  the  hill.  Once  he 
thought,  but  he  could  not  be  sure, 
that  he  saw  a  man  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ruin  :  but  when  he 
reached  the  spot,  no  one  was  there. 
Then  he  heard  the  tone  of  a  gruff 
voice  very  near.  The  miller  turned 
quickly  round  an  angle  of  the  build- 
ing, and  seized  on  a  man  who  stood 
with  his  back  to  him.  It  proved  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  and  the 
good  man  was  obliged   to   apologize, 
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again  and  again,  in  the  best  words  he 
could  find  ;  and  to  make  the  most  of 
his  certainty  of  a  trespasser  being  at 
hand.  Luckily,  his  daughter  was  not 
present  to  witness  so  unusual  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  good  man's  energies. 
When  she  came  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  she  offered  the  keys  to  her 
father,  saying,  her  mother  wanted 
her  ;  but  to  her  surprise,  the  miller 
forbade  her  to  leave  him.  The  mys- 
terious stranger  appeared  no  more 
that  day  :  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
apparition  was,  to  make  Mary's  pa- 
rents determine  never  to  lose  sight 
of  her,  never  to  allow  her  to  ascend 
the  hill  by  herself,  till  they  should 
hear  some  certain  intelligence  of 
George.  It  was  no  difficult  task  to 
keep  Mary  in  sight,  without  her  be- 
ing aware  that  she  was  watched. 
For  many  days  no  strangers  arrived, 
and  Mary  was  fully  occupied  at  home, 
and  found  in  her  pretty  garden  all 
the  relaxation  she  wanted.  Then 
rainy  weather  came,  and  there  was 
no  temptation  to  go  out 

The  first  fine  day,  after  a  week  of 
rain,  was  market  day  at  Totness,  and 
the  miller's  wife  mounted  her  horse 
to  go  to  the  town.  She  had  never 
believed  that  the  apparition,  which 
had  troubled  her  husband,  was  George 
himself.  She  was  fir  from  being 
convinced  that  he  had  seen  any 
one  ;  or,  if  he  iiad,  it  was  either  some 
servant  belonging  to  the  strangers, 
or  a  sailor,  who  chose  to  see  the  ruin 
without  feeing  the  gate-keeper.  Who- 
ever it  might  be,  the  danger  seemed 
over,  as  he  had  never  returned.  So 
the  good  dame  did  not  trouble  her- 
self to  tell  her  husband  the  hour  of 
her  departure  ;  but,  leaving  Mary 
plenty  of  employment,  she  trotted 
off,  unnoticed  by  the  miller.  Mary 
sat  down  to  her  work,  but  was  soon 
interrupted  by  the  children. 

"  Mary  !  you  have  not  played  with 
us  ever  since  the  day  the  last  com- 
pany came  :  do  take  us  up  to  the 
castle." 

"  I  am  busy,  ray  dears,  but  you 
may  go  by  yourselves.  Here,  John, 
take  the  key,  you  can  unlock  the 
great  door." 


"  But  you  can  do  your  work  this 
afternoon  when  the  sun  is  gone  down ; 
and  we  have  not  had  such  a  fine  day 
as  this  for  a  week." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Mary  ;  "  and  I 
will  go  with  you  just  for  half  an 
hour." 

So  she  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and 
carried  the  youngest  child  up  the 
steep  hill,  while  the  others  ran  on 
before.  The  children  were  full  of 
play  :  they  climbed  the  broken  walls, 
and  called  to  their  sister  to  jump 
them  down  again.  They  laughed  at 
their  own  little  feats,  and  when  they 
looked  in  Mary's  face,  she  smiled 
kindly  at  them  ;  but  then  she  remem- 
bered the  time  when  she  was  as 
merry  as  they,  and  she  sighed.  When 
she  and  the  children  were  tired  of 
climbing  and  jumping,  they  sat  down, 
and  the  little  ones  pulled  off  her 
bonnet  and  stuck  it  all  round  with 
wood  anemones  :  and  then  she  re- 
menjbered  who  had  done  the  same 
thing,  in  the  same  place,  a  year  be- 
fore, and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  After  a  while,  the  children 
besought  her  to  play  hide-and-seek 
with  them,  and  she  did  so.  She  hid 
herself  with  all  proper  caution,  and 
burst  from  her  hiding  place  with  due 
eagerness  to  catch  her  little  play- 
mates, whose  shouts  of  glee  echoed 
through  the  building. 

"  And  now  I  must  go,"  said  she, 
at  last ;  "  I  am  sure  I  have  been 
more  than  half  an  hour  with  you." 

"  O,  don't  go  yet,  Mary,"  cried 
little  John,  "  I  am  to  hide  this  time, 
and  you  nmst  stay  till  I  have  had  my 
turn." 

"  Well,  just  one  turn  more,  and 
then  I  must  go." 

So  the  children  hid  themselves  ; 
and  Mary,  having  given  notice  to 
them  to  keep  close,  began  her  cau- 
tious search.  She  had  by  this  time 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  game,  and 
was  almost  as  intent  upon  it  as  her 
little  brothers.  She  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  all  sides ;  she  listened  for 
every  little  noise ;  and  trod  as  softly, 
as  if  there  was  any  fear  of  a  step  so 
light  as  her's  being  heard.  She 
fancied  that  the  children  had  chosen 
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j  to    hide  in  a  different   part   of  the 

I  building   from  that  where  they  had 

I  previously    played,    though    equally 

near  to  the  goal.  That  way  she 
turned,  and  presently  she  saw,  be- 
hind a  corner,  the  flap  of  a  coat.  She 
gave  notice  of  having  seen  it,  and 
ran  to  the  goal,  but  no  one  followed, 
Slie  called  again,  but  no  one  came 
out:  she  thought  she  had  been  mis- 
taken, and  again  began  her  search, 
amidst  the  most  profound  stillness. 
With  stealthy  pace  she  approached 
the  corner,  ready  to  spring  away  at 
tiie  first  alarm.  No  alarm  was  given, 
and  the  coat  flap  was  no  longer  visi- 
ble. She  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
touched  the  wall,  and,  pushing  back 
her  bonnet,  bent  her  head  forward 
and  forwarder,  and  at  length  foirly 
turned  the  corner.  She  caught  some 
one,  but  it  was  not  John  or  Charles: 
no  :  it  was  George  himself.  Mary 
screamed,  and  sank  on  the  ground. 
The  children  flew  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  her  lover  raised  her,  and 
soothed  her  startled  spirits  witli  his 
words  of  tenderness. 

He  loved  her  more  than  ever.  He 
had  heard  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  her  after  his  depart- 
ure :  he  determined  to  see  and  judge 
for  himself,  before  he  ventured  to 
subject  himself  again   to  the   heart- 


breaking caprices  of  one  he  could  not 
cease  to  love.  For  this  purpose  ho 
had  trespassed  again  and  again, 
though  he  had  only  been  once  ob- 
served :  fortius  purpose  he  had  over- 
looked her  garden  from  the  top  of  a 
neighbouring  tree  :  for  this  purpose 
he  had  flitted  through  tiie  thickets  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  ruin.  He  had  seen 
Mary  many  times ;  and  always  quiet, 
grave,  and,  as  he  thought,  spiritless. 
He  had  seen  the  tears  start  to  her 
eyes  this  day,  and  her  sigh  was  not 
lost  upon  him.  It  determined  him 
to  seek  her  that  very  day,  and  he 
only  waited  her  departure  from  the 
castle  to  follow  her  home  and  renew 
his  suit.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
startle  her  as  he  had  done,  but  she 
was  so  bent  on  searching  the  corner 
where  he  had  concealed  himself,  that 
there  was  no  escape. — No  harm  was 
done  :  she  soon  recovered  sufficiently 
to  send  the  children  down,  and  to 
follov/  with  no  other  su[)port  than  the- 
arm  of  her  lover. 

Her  fond  mother  has  again  been 
gladdened  by  her  merry  laugh  ;  and 
her  father  is  often  heard  to  appeal  to 
Mary's  judgment,  whether,  of  all  the 
sports  that  ever  were  invented,  there 
is  one  that  can  compare  with  Hide- 
and-Seek. 


A  BREAKFAST  IN  NEWGATE. 


T>  ETURNING  from  the  country, 
-*^-  1  found  myself  in  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, shortly  after  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
my  way  through  the  crowd  there  as- 
sembled, which  I  instantly  perceiv- 
ed, from  the  platform  erected  in 
front  of  Newgate,  had  been  brought 
together  to  witness  one  of  those 
mournful  exhibitions  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  so 
frequently  furnishes  in  this  immense 
metropolis. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  retreat 
with  all  possible  expedition,  but  the 
impediments  opposed  to  my  doing  so 
compelled  a  pause  ;  and  it  then  struck 


me,  that  however  reluctant  to  witness 
suffering,  there  was  much  in  the 
scene  before  me  on  which  a  reflect- 
ing mind  miglit  dwell  with  interest, 
if  nnt  with  advantage. 

The  decent  gravity  of  some  of  the 
crowd  formed  a  strong  contrast  to 
tlie  jocund  vivacity  of  the  majority  ; 
and  this  again  with  the  important 
svvagorer  of  the  constables,  who  seem- 
ed fully  to  appreciate  the  conse- 
quence which  the  modicum  of  au- 
thority dealt  out  to  persons  of  their 
standing  in  socictv,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
part. Then  the  anxiety  to  complete 
their  task,  which  the  v.-orkmen  who 
were  still  employed  in  preparing  the 
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scafiold  evinced,  gave  another  fea- 
ture perfectly  distinct  from  what  had 
before  caught  my  attention,  while 
the  eagerness  of  the  inhabitant  house- 
keepers to  let  "  excellent  places  for 
seeing,"  and  of  certain  ambulatory 
pastrycooks  to  accommodate  the  ra- 
j)idly  increasing  multitude  with  such 
delicacies  as  they  had  for  sale,  added 
to  the  variety,  though  not  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene. 

Some  undertaker's  men  were  car- 
rying coffins  across  the  road  to  the 
])rison,  for  the  reception  of  the  suf- 
ferers after  execution.  They  were 
much  pushed  about,  and  this  caused 
great  mirth.  I  turned  from  the  gen- 
eral display  of  levity  with  disgust. 
*'Onno  account,"  I  mentally  ex- 
claimed, "  will  I  remain  mixed  up 
with  such  a  herd  of  heartless  beings. 
But  who  am  I,"  I  retorted  on  myself 
in  the  next  moment,  "  that  I  should 
thus  condemn  my  fellows,  and  '  bite 
the  chain  of  nature  V  " — for  what  I 
saw  was  nature  after  all.  A  mob, 
save  when  depressed  hy  a  sense  of 
peril,  can  never  long  refrain  from 
some  indications  of  merriment,  how- 
ever awful  the  subject  of  tlieir  meet- 
ing. The  unfortunate  Hackman,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Kay,  de- 
scribed himself  to  have  been  shocked 
by  a  spectacle  of  this  sort.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  Dr. 
Dodd  suffered,  Hackman  was  at  Ty- 
burn. While  the  multitude  were  ex- 
pecting the  approach  of  the  culprit, 
an  unfortunate  pig  ran  among  them  ; 
and  the  writer  remarks,  with  indig- 
nation, that  the  brutal  populace  di- 
verted themselves  with  the  animal's 
distress,  as  if  they  had  come  there  to 
see  "  a  sow  baited,"  instead  of  at- 
tending to  behold  a  fellow  creature 
sacrificed  to  justice. 

But  tiie  pressure  of  the  accumulat- 
ing thousands  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  I  asked  a  female,  who,  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  stood  full  in  my 
way,  to  let  me  pass.  I  was  retiring, 
when  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  she- 
riffs drove  up  to  the  Sessions-house, 
and  out  stopped  my  friend  Sir  Tho- 
mas   ,  who,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  came  tojsuperintend 


the  last  arrangements  within  the  pri- 
son, and  to  give  the  governor  a  re- 
ccipt  for  the  bodies  of  the  unfortu- 
nates who  were  to  die. 

I  was  instantly  recognized,  and 
the  sheriff  kindly  complimented  me 
with  the  offer  of  an  introduction  to 
the  interior.  Such  politeness  was 
not  to  be  withstood,  and  I  signified 
my  assent  with  a  bow. 

We  passed  up  a  staircase  and  into 
a  well  furnished  and  carpeted  apart- 
ment. Here  I  was  introduced  to 
the  under-sheriff,  who,  attended  by 
half  a  dozen  gentlemen,  brought  in, 
like  myself,  as  a  matter  of  favour, 
was  about  descending  to  the  room  in 
which  tlie  culprits  are  pinioned.  Sir 
Thomas,  who  had  bestowed  much 
humane  attention  on  the  prisoners, 
inquired,  with  real  solicitude,  how 
they  had  passed  the  night.  His  col- 
league, who  had  just  had  his  person 
embellished  with  the  insignia  of  of- 
fice, replied,  in  a  lively  tone,  "  O, 
very  well,  I  understand."  He  add- 
ed, with  infinite  coolness  and  intelli- 
gence— "  But  you  cannot  expect  men 
to  sleep  so  well  tiie  night  before  they 
are  hanged  as  they  are  likely  to  do 
afterwards  1" 

He  looked  round  in  all  our  faces, 
as  if  to  collect  our  suffrages  in  favour 
of  this  pleasantry.  His  high  rank 
and  importance  there,  prevented  any 
word  or  sign  of  displeasure.  Most 
of  us  lifted  our  upper  lip  so  as  just  to 
show  our  teeth,  thereby  intimating 
that  we  knew  he  had  said  a  very 
good  thing,  at  which,  but  for  the 
])ainful  business  then  in  progress,  we 
siiould  be  ready  to  die  with  laughing. 

We  now  followed  the  sherllfs 
through  the  Sessions-house,  and 
thence,  by  a  covered  passage  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  3'aid  of  that  build- 
ing, to  the  prison.  I  shuddered  at 
beholding  the  numerous  precautions 
which  experience  and  ingenuity  had 
suggested  to  cut  off  hope  and  prevent 
escape.  Spikes  and  pallisades  above, 
and  doors  of  massy  iron  below,  ap- 
peared in  long  and  terrible  arra}^ 
against  the  wretch,  who,  iiaving  elud- 
ed the  vigilance  of  the  officers  of  the 
gaol,    should    attempt,    by  flight,   to 
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save  his  life.  At  one  of  the  iron 
doors,  we  were  severally  inspected 
with  as  much  suspicious  care  as  if  we 
had  been  seeking  to  get  out,  instead 
of  pressing  forward  to  be  let  in. 

At  length  we  reached  a  glooray 
apartment,  which,  I  believe,  is  called 
the  press-room.  Here  I  found  rath- 
er a  fuller  attendance  than  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  some  eight  or  ten  persons 
having  been  admitted  by  another  en- 
trance. These  had  formed  in  two 
lines,  and  their  eyes  were  incessantly 
turned  towards  the  door.  1  fancied, 
when  I  made  my  appearance,  that 
they  regarded  me  with  peculiar  at- 
tention, as  if  for  a  moment  they  had 
mistaken  me  for  a  more  distinguished 
character  than  I  really  was.  If  I 
were  right  in  this,  they  certainly 
were  soon  undeceived.  Mingling 
with  them,  I  looked  about  me,  as  I 
saw  them  look  about.  Silence  gene- 
rally prevailed.  A  few  whispers 
were  exchanged  ;  and  now  and  then 
such  sentences  as,  "  The  time  grows 
short." — "  They  \vill  soon  be  here." 
— "  What  must  their  feelings  be  at 
this  moment?"  were  murmured  along 
the  ranks. 

That  amelioration  of  the  culprit's 
destiny,  which,  by  relieving  him  from 
the  galling  fetters  heretofore  deemed 
necessary  for  the  safe  detention  of 
his  person,  now  leaves  his  mind  more 
perfect  leisure  for  communication 
with  his  Creator,  had  not  then  taken 
place.  The  approach  of  the  prison- 
ers was  signified  first  by  a  whisper, 
and  then  by  the  clanking  of  the  irons 
attached  to  the  limbs  of  one  of  tlieni. 
It  was  a  dreary  morning  ;  and  the 
sombre  aspect  of  the  apartment  well 
accorded  with  the  dismul  prepara- 
tions of  which  it  was  to  be  the  thea- 
tre. A  block  with  a  small  anvil  was 
placed  near  the  entrance,  by  which 
a  miserably  attired  individual  was 
stationed  with  a  candle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  the  workman  who 
attended  to  remove  the  irons.  The 
flame  of  the  candle  was  too  small  to 
afford  a  general  illumination  of  the 
room  ;  but  its  limited  power  gave  to 
the  eye  a  more  distinct  view  of  a 
little  circle  round  the  anvil,  in  which 


the  main  objects  were  the  smith,  with 
his  hammer  already  grasped  ;  his 
assistant,  and  two  or  three  officers, 
were,  in  the  absence  of  the  more  im- 
portant objects  of  curiosity,  eagerly 
gazed  on  by  some  of  the  party,  and 
by  me  for  one,  as  appendages  of  the 
picture  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

The  sound  of  the  fetters  was  now 
close  at  hand,  and  the  voice  of  the 
minister  who  attended  the  wearer  of 
them,  could  be  heard.  In  the  next 
moment  two  or  three  persons  enter- 
ed, and  these  were  followed  by  the 
ordinary  and  one  of  the  malefactors. 
The  latter  looked  right  and  left,  as 
if  he  had  calculated  on  recognizing 
there  some  friend  or  relative.  A 
ghastly  paleness  sat  on  his  cheek, 
and  there  was  an  air  of  disorder  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  face,  which  his 
wild  but  sunken  eye,  and  negligently 
combed  locks  joined  to  furnish.  The 
unhappy  youth,  for  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty,  advanced  with  a  steady 
step  to  where  the  smith  expected  him. 
He  was  resigned  and  tractable.  When 
about  to  place  his  foot  on  the  block, 
he  untied  a  band,  which  had  passed 
round  his  body  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  his  irons  ;  and  as  he  disengaged  it, 
he  let  it  carelessly  fall,  with  an  ex- 
pression in  his  countenance  which 
told,  so  I  fancied,  tliat,  in  this  mo- 
ment, reflecting  tluit  lie  should  never 
want  it  again,  tho  immediate  cause 
and  consequence  of  the  niiseiablo  re- 
lief flashed  full  on  his  imagination, 
with  all  their  concomitant  horrors. 
But  with  calmness  he  attended  to 
the  workman,  who  directed  him  how 
to  stand.  lie  manifested  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and,  I  thought,  seem- 
ed to  gaze  with  something  of  curiosi- 
ty on  the  operation,  which  he  con- 
tributed all  in  his  power  to  facilitate. 
The  heavy  blows  echoed  lliroughthe 
room,  and  rudely  broke  in  on  the 
low  niurmnrs  and  whispers  which  had 
for  some  little  time  been  the  only 
sounds  heard  there.  A  singularly 
irrational  feeling  came  over  me.  I 
could  have  reproved  the  striker  for 
indecorously  breaking  silence,  and 
even  have  questioned  his  humanity 
for   being  capable  of  sucli  vigorous 
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exertion  at  a  iiioniont  when,  as  it 
struck  mo,  every  thing  ought  to  have 
presented  the  coldness  and  motion- 
less stilhioss  of  the  grave. 

The  rivet  was  knoclccd  out,  the 
fetters  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  passed  from  the  anvil  to 
the  further  extremity  of  the  room. 
A  second  entered.  This  was  a  mid- 
dle-aged man.  Reflection  seemed 
with  him  to  have  well  performed  its 
duty.  Calm  and  undismayed,  he 
advanced  to  the  anvil,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  sin- 
gle spectator,  and  wholly  occupied 
with  meditations  on  eternity.  Hav- 
ing already  witnessed  that  part  of  the 
j)reparatory  ceremony  which  he  was 
then  to  undergo,  1  withdrew  from  the 
circle  to  observe  the  other  sufferer. 
He  had  now  been  joined  by  the  or- 
dinary, and  was  standing  near  a  ta- 
ble, on  which  several  ropes  were  ly- 
ing. He  was  directed  to  place  his 
hands  together,  and  he  was  then  pin- 
ioned. Here,  again,  I  felt  a  disposi- 
tion to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the 
oflicers,  like  that  which  I  had  pre- 
viously experienced  while  witnessing 
the  labors  of  the  smith.  The  adroit- 
ness and  merciftd  despatch  which  I 
noticed,  I  could  hardly  help  regard- 
ing as  meriting  censure  for  the  in- 
sensibility which  they  marked.  Those 
who  have  to  perform  a  severe  duty 
cannot  often  properly  fulfil  their  task, 
and  at  the  same  time  conciliate  the 
admiration  of  the  pitying  spectator. 
Lest  what  I  have  said  should  be  mis- 
understood, it  is  right  distinctly  to 
say,  no  want  of  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  criminals  was  evinced. 
The  officers  who  pinioned  them, 
when  their  work  was  done,  shook 
each  by  the  hand  with  an  ajipearance 
of  sincere  commiseration.  The  mat- 
ter-of-course way  in  which  they  ac- 
quitted themsolvos^ofl'ended  me,  but  I 
had  no  right  to  expect  that  in  perform- 
ing what  to  them  were  but  common- 
place labors,  thej'-  should  study  my 
fastidious  notions  of  fitness  and  effect. 
But  a  still  greater  contrast  to  the 
awful  character  of  the  preparations 
presented  itself.  When  I  drew  near 
the  table  ou  which  the  ropes  lay,  and 


by  which  the  miserable  being  who 
had  most  engrossed  my  attention  then 
stood,  I  perceived  on  that  very  table 
the  materials  for  gambling.  Lines, 
passing  across  it,  had  been  indented 
to  prepare  it  for  a  game,  I  believe 
the  same  as  that  which  King  Henry 
VI IL  took  some  trouble  to  put  down, 
under  the  name  of  "  Shove-groat." 
The  strange  variety  thus  placed  be- 
fore me — the  mingling  symbols  of 
dissipation  and  misery,  of  pastime 
and  of  death,  caused  my  mind,  al- 
ready sufficiently  excited,  to  expe- 
rience a  sudden  emotion  which  1 
know  not  how  to  convey  to  another. 

The  third  criminal  entered.  This 
was  a  young  man  of  prepossessing 
exterior,  who  had  recently  moved  in 
a  higher  sphere  than  either  of  his 
companions  in  suffering.  His  cheek 
was  flushed  when  he  entered,  and 
he  staggered  forward,  writhing  in 
agony,  and  scarcely  able  to  sustain 
himself.  He  looked  at  those  who 
surrounded  him  as  if  he  feared  to 
discover  some  who  had  known  hitn 
in  the  day  of  his  pride.  It  was  ne- 
cessory  to  support  him  while  his  irons 
were  being  removed.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  benevolent  person  who 
commonly  assists  criminals  in  their 
last  moments,  and  who,  though  no 
ecclesiastic  by  profession,  seemed 
equal  to  the  duty  of  imparting  reli- 
gious consolation.  His  voice  now 
contributed  to  soothe  his  unhappy 
charge,  and  in  a  few  moments  ail 
that  was  necessary  there  to  be  done 
had  been  performed.  The  hands  of 
the  culprits  were  secured,  and  the 
halters  by  which  they  were  to  perish 
were  thrown  round  their  shoulders. 

The  fortitude  of  the  young  man 
first  brought  in  had,  till  this  moment, 
enabled  him,  though  not  unmoved, 
to  look  with  calmness  on  the  appal- 
ling scene.  But  now  when  he  saw 
that  but  one  more  ceremony  inter- 
vened between  him  and  the  grave, 
his  resolution  suddenly  failed  him. 
He  burst  into  tears,  and  a  wild  shriek 
of  "  O  my  mother — my  poor  mo- 
ther !"  embodied  in  speech  a  portion 
of  the  agony  which  raged  in  his  bo- 
som.   He  was  conducted  to  a  bench, 
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on  which  his  fellows  had  just  been 
seated.  A  glass  of  water  was  handed 
to  him,  with  which  ho  moistened  his 
fev'ered  lips,  and  the  voice  of  devo- 
tion again  claimed  attention,  and 
commanded  silence. 

In  that  moment  few,  if  any,  of  the 
spectators  remembered  the  crimes  of 
those  they  looked  upon.  Ever}'  mind 
was  solely  occupied  with  the  terrible 
punishment  about  to  be  inflicted. 

But  distressing  as  the  scene  was, 
before  it  closed  I  was  sufficiently 
myself  to  recognize,  with  satisfaction, 
the  majestic  march  of  justice — the 
resolute,  but  humane  administration 
of  the  law.  It  was  sad  to  behold  the 
ghastly  pictures  of  despair  then 
breathing,  but  destined  so  speedily 
to  cease  to  breathe.  Such  scenes 
are  rendered  familiar  to  us  in  ro- 
mance, but  to  gaze  on  the  reality, 
and  to  feel  that,  pity  as  we  may,  no 
joyful  denouement  can  be  furnished 
to  avert  the  contemplated  sacrifice, 
occasions  for  the  time  excruciating 
sorrow.  But  while  I  felt  this,  and 
was  persuaded  that  each  of  all  who 
were  with  me  (however  idle  the  cu- 
riosity which  brought  him  there) 
would  have  been  glad  for  himself  to 
have  given  them  life  and  freedom,  I 
admired  the  sureue  determination 
which  still  urged  on  the  proceedings, 
and  the  sorrowful  concurrence  which 
attended  them.  It  was  the  triumph 
of  civilization,  to  behold  every  eflbrt 
made  to  soothe  calamity,  without  any 
abandonment  of  the  forfeit  justly 
claimed  on  behalf  of  society. 

The  sheriffs  inquired  if  the  unfor- 
tunates had  any  thing  to  impart,  or 
any  request  to  make.  Answered  in 
the  negative — they  added  their  voices 
to  those  of  their  religious  assistants, 
to  assure  them  of  their  hopes — that 
they  would  find  that  mercy  in  an- 
other world,  which  the  laws  and  the 
interests  of  their  fellow  creatures  de- 
nied them  in  this. 

This  language,  however  suited  to 
the  occasion,  had  been  so  often  ad- 
dressed to  them,  that  the  suflTerers  re- 
ceived it  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  made  little  or  no  reply,  but  look- 
ing up  to  Heaven,  they  at  least  seera- 
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ed  to  feel  that  thither  alone  could 
their  thoughts  be  advantageously  di- 
rected. 

They  continued  sitting  on  the 
bench  or  form  to  which  they  had 
been  led.  '  From  time  to  time  the 
sheriffs  refeired  to  their  watches. 
The  under  sheriff",  who  had  been  do- 
ing the  same,  now  exhibited  his  time- 
piece to  his  superior.  It  wanted  five 
minutes  to  eight.  Sir  Thomas,  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head,  inti- 
mated that  he  comprehended  what 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

"  Had  we  not  better  move  V  he 
inquired,  addressing  himself,  in  a 
tone  but  little  above  a  whisper,  to 
the  ordinary. 

"  I  think  we  had,"  the  functionary 
just  mentioned  rejoined  ;  "  the  last 
time,  you  know,  we  were  rather 
late." 

The  under  sheriff  waved  his  hand 
for  the  spectators  to  stand  aside.  His 
gesture  was  prr>mptly  attended  to. 
The  sheriffs,  holding  their  wands  in 
their  hands,  then  presented  them- 
selves as  ready  to  march  in  proces- 
sion. Immediately  after  them  the 
minister  appeared,  with  his  open 
book  ;  the  culprits  were  next  brought 
forward,  and  placed  immediately  be- 
hind him.  The  spectators,  who  had 
given  way  on  the  sides,  prepared  to 
bring  up  the  rear,  but  were  admon- 
ished by  the  under  sheriff  not  to  press 
on  the  sufierers ;  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  intrusive  curiosity  of 
some  of  the  party,  impressed  upon 
me  a  belief  that  this  hint  was  not  al- 
together unnecessary. 

No  further  delay  was  allowed. 
The  sheriffs  moved  on  ;  the  ordina- 
ry, the  culprits,  and  the  officers  did 
the  same  ;  and  that  class  of  attendants 
to  which  I  belonged  followed.  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  circum- 
stances of  this  brief,  but  melancholy 
progress.  The  faltering  stop — the 
deep-drawn  sigh — the  mingling  ex- 
clamations of  anguish  and  devotion 
which  marked  the  advance  of  the 
victims — the  deep  tones  of  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  who  now  commenced 
reading  a  portion  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice, and  the  tolling  of  the  prison 
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bell,  which,  as  we  proceeded  through 
some  of  the  most  dreary  passages  of 
the  gaol,  burst  on  the  ear,  rendered 
the  whole  spectacle  impressive  be- 
yond description. 

Few  stops  sufficed  to  conduct  us 
to  the  small  room,  or  entrance-hall, 
into  which  the  debtor's  door  opens, 
and  from  this  we  saw  the  ladder 
which  the  criminals  were  to  ascend,  ' 
and  the  scaflbld  on  which  they  were 
to  die.  I  was  on  the  alert  to  detect 
any  sudden  emotion  which  this  spec- 
tacle might  cause,  but  could  not  per- 
ceive that  it  had  the  slightest  effect. 
The  minds  of  the  sufferers  had  been 
so  prepared,  that  a  partial  view  of 
the  machine  to  which  they  were  be- 
ing conducted,  seemed  to  give  no 
additional  shock.  .No  further  pause 
was  deemed  necessary.  The  clock 
was  striking  eight,  and  the  ordinary 
and  the  youth  first  brought  to  the 
press-room,  immediately  passed  up 
the  ladder.  To  the  two  culprits  that 
remained,  the  gentleman  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned  offered  his 
services,  and  filled  up  with  a  prayer 
the  little  interval  which  elapsed,  be- 
fore the  second  was  conducted  to 
the  platform. 

I  heard  from  without  the  murmur 
of  awe,  of  expectation,  and  pity, 
which  ran  through  the  crowd  in  front 
of  the  prison,  and  stepping  on  a  small 
erection  to  the  left  of  the  door,  gain- 
ed a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  portion 
of  the  immense  multitude,  who,  un- 
covered, and  in  breathless  silence, 
gazed  on  the  operations  of  the  exe- 
cutioners. I  retreated  just  as  the 
third  halter  had  been  adjusted.  The 
finisher  of  the  law  was  in  the  act  of 
descending,  when  the  under-sheriff" 
addressed  him — 

"  Is  every  thing  quite  ready  ?'-' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  take  care  and  draw  the  bolt 
out  smartly. — Now,  don't  bungle  it." 

"  No,  sir,  you  ma}'  depend  upon 
it,"  was  the  answer.  And  the  obse- 
quious anxiety  of  the  hangman  to 
seem  polite  and  obliging,  his  appa- 
rent zeal  to  give  satisfaction,  though 
very  natural,  seemed  to  me  not  a 
little  curious. 


Prayers,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  a  jnoment,  while  the  last 
awful  ceremony  was  in  progress, 
wore  resumed.  As  he  read  them,  I 
saw  the  clergyiuau  fix  his  eye  on  the 
executioner  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion. He  drew  his  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  and  passed  it  slight- 
ly over  his  upper  lip.  This  was  the 
fatal  signal.  A  lumbering  noise,  oc- 
casioned by  the  falling  of  part  of  the 
apparatus,  announced  that  it  had 
been  obeyed. 

In  that  moment,  a  rush  from  the 
scaff"old  forced  me  from  the  door. 
The  sheriff's,  the  under-sheriff",  the 
ordinary,  the  gentleman  who  had  as- 
sisted him  in  preparing  the  suff"erers 
for  eternity,  and  several  other  per- 
sons quitted  the  platform  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  that  they  might 
not  behold  the  final  agonies  of  the 
unhappy  men.  Sir  Thomas  took  me 
by  the  arm  as  he  passed,  and  signi- 
fied that  he  wished  me  to  accompany 
him.  I  did  so.  Again  I  marched, 
through  the  passages  which  I  had. 
recently  traversed.  Two  minutes 
brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  room 
to  which  I  had  first  been  jConducted. 
Here  my  friend  accosted  me  with  his 
natural  firmness  of  tone,  which  before 
had  been  considerably  subdued  by 
humane  emotions,  and  said — 
"  You  must  breakfast  with  us." 
I  started  at  the  unsentimental  idea 
of  eating  the  moment  after  quitting 
so  awful  a  spectacle,  as  that  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  But  I 
had  not  sufficient  energy  to  resist  the 
good  will  which  rather  unceremo- 
niously handed  me  in.  Here  I  found 
the  other  sheriff",  the  ordinary,  the 
under-sheriff",  the  city-marshal,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  individuals  I  had 
previously  met,  already  seated. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  over,"  said  Sir  Tho- 
mas, as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 
"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  the  ordinary,  in 
the  same  lone  which  I  had  heard  a 
iew  moments  before,  and  admired, 
as  appropriately  solemn.  "  It  is  all 
over,  and — "  putting  his  cup  and  sau- 
cer to  the  under-sheriff",  who  pre- 
pared to  pour  out  the  tea — "  I  -am 
very  glad  of  it." 
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"  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  the 
breakfast  is  all  over,"  remarked  the 
sheriff,  whose  wit  I  had  previously 
admired,  "  for  I  have  had  none  yet." 

The  moment  had  not  arrived  at 
which  humor  like  this  could  be  duly 
appreciated,  and  I  did  not  observe 
tliat  any  of  the  company  gave  even 
that  sort  of  7iote  of  face  for  a  laugh 
which  we  had  all  used  half  an  hour 
before. 

Our  conversation  turned  naturally 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  sufferers 
had  conducted  themselves ;  on  the 
wishes  they  had  expressed,  and  the 
confessions  they  had  made. 

But  while  I  looked  on  the  hospi- 
tably spread  table,  I  could  not  help 
connecting  operations  rather  different 
in  their  character,  which  must  have 
been  going  on  at  the  same  moment. 

From  what  I  have  already  said,  it 
must  be  inferred  that  the  first  speech- 
es which  accomplished  the  circuit  of 
the  table,  were  of  a  very  serious  cha- 
racter. But,  mingled  with  them, 
some  common  breakfast-table  re- 
quests and  civilities  caught  my  atten- 
tion, as  singular  from  their  associa- 
tion. The  performance  of  duties 
the  most  important  cannot  relieve 
man  from  the  necessity  of  claiming 
his  "  daily  bread,"'  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  any  reproach  to  a  clergy- 
man that  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
versatility  of  manner.  The  abrupt 
transition  from  the  gravity  of  the  pul- 
pit to  the  flippancy  of  the  bar  I 
should  not  admire  :  but  the  consisten- 
cy of  the  reverend  gentleman  here 
attracted  my  notice.  I  had  been  just 
listening  to  him  while  he  repeated, 
with  devotional  elongation,  the  sol- 
emn words  of  the  burial  service  ;  and 
when  I  heard  him  with  the  same 
elongation  of  sound,  address  himself 
to  me — "  Shall  I  trouble  you  to  cut 
up  the  fowl — can  I  help  you  to  some 
tongue,  sir  1"  I  confess  that  I  felt 
tempted  not  to  laugh,  but  to  comment 
on  the  oddly-contrasted  feelings 
which  the  same  voice,  thus  variously 
exerted,  inspired. 

Horror-struck,  as  I  had  been,  at 
the  first  mention  of  the  unfeeling 
word    "  breakfast,"    my    excuse  for 


staying  was  to  see  if  others  would 
eat.  That  /  should  take  food  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  But  the 
wing  of  a  fowl  having  been  put  on 
my  plate,  I  thought  it  would  be  rude- 
ness to  reject  it.  I  began  to  eat,  in- 
wardly reflecting  that  my  abstinence 
would  nothing  benefit  those  whose 
sufferings  I  had  still  in  my  memory  : 
and  improving  on  this  reconciling 
thought,  I  presently  detected  myself 
holding  my  plate  for  a  second  supply. 
"  O  sentiment !"  I  mentally  exclaim- 
ed, "  what  art  thou  when  opposed  to 
a  breakfast  ?" 

By  the  time  we  had  disposed  of 
our  first  cup  of  tea,  we  had  got 
through  the  pious  reflections  which 
each  of  us  had  to  offer  on  the  parti- 
cular occasion  which  had  brought  us 
together,  and  conversation  started  in 
a  livelier  vein. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged  one 
of  the  city-marshal's  men  entered  to 
announce  that  it  waspast  nineo'clock, 
and  to  ask  if  any  of  the  company 
chose  to  see  the  bodies  taken  down. 

"  The  bodies  !''  I  repeated  to  my- 
self, and  the  application  of  that  word 
to  those  whom  I  had  previously 
heard  mentioned  but  by  their  names, 
recalled  my  thoughts  which  had  some- 
how strayed  from  the  business  of  the 
morning  into  unlooked-for  cheerful- 
ness, and  presented,  in  that  simple 
expression,  an  epitome  of  all  that 
had  moved  my  wonder,  curiosity  and 
commiseration. 

Again  we  passed  through  those 
parts  of  the  prison  which  I  had  twice 
before  traversed.  We  advanced  with 
a  quicker  step  than  when  following 
those  whom  we  now  expected  to  see 
brought  to  us.  But  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition we  could  use,  on  reaching 
the  room  from  which  the  scafibld 
could  be  seen,  we  found  the  "  bodies" 
already  there.  Nor  was  this,  in  niv 
opinion,  the  least  strikingseene  which 
the  morning  brought  under  my  ob- 
servation. The  dead  men  were  ex- 
fended  side  by  side,  on  the  stone 
floor.  The  few  persons  presentgazed 
on  them  in  silence,  duly  impressed 
with  the  melancholy  spectacle.  But 
in  this  part  of  the  building  a  copper 
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is  established,  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  provisions  for  its  inmates  is  pre- 
pared. There  was  a  savoury  smell 
of  soup,  which  we  could  not  help  in- 
haling while  we  gazed  on  death.  The 
cooks,  too,  were  in  attendance,  and 
though  they,  as  became  them,  did  all 
in  their  power  to  look  decorously 
dismal,  well  as  they  managed  their 
faces,  they  could  not  so  divest  them- 
selves of  their  professional  peculiari- 
ties, as  not  to  awaken  thoughts  which 
involuntarily  turned  to  ludicrous  or 
festive  scenes.  Their  very  costume 
was  at  variance  with  the  general 
gloom. 

I^turned  my  eyes  from  them,  wish- 
ing to  give  myself  wholly  up  to  me- 
ditation during  the  moments  of  my 
stay.  Just  then  the  executioner  ap- 
proached.    Sir  Thomas  desired  him 


to  remove  the  cap  from  the  face  of 
one  of  the  sufferers.  There  was  no- 
thing terrific  in  the  aspect  of  the  de- 
ceased. I  recognized  the  features  of 
the  young  man  who  had  been  so 
wildly,  so  violently  agitated,  when 
about  to  suffer.  Now  pain  was  at  an 
end,  apprehension  was  no  more,  and 
he  seemed  in  the  enjoyment  of  sweet 
repose.  His  countenance  was  tran- 
quil as  that  of  a  sleeping  infant. 
While  reflecting  on  the  change  which 
a  single  hour  had  sufficed  to  produce, 
I  could  hardly  help  regarding  as  idle 
the  sorrow  and  the  pity  which  I  had 
felt  within  that  period.  I  almost  ac- 
cused the  sufferers  of  weakness,  for 
showing  themselves  depressed  as 
they  had  been,  for 

"  Is  not  death,  which  we  unwisely  fear» 
An  end  of  all  our  busy  tumults  herel" 


ON  A  SUN-DIAL. 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point." — Shakspeare. 


"  XTORAS  non  numero  nisi  sere- 
■iJL  nas" — is  the  motto  of  a  sun- 
dial near  Venice.  There  is  a  soft- 
ness and  a  harmony  in  the  words 
and  in  the  thought  unparalleled.  Of 
all  conceits  it  is  surely  the  most 
classical.  "  1  count  only  the  hours 
that  are  serene."  What  a  bland  and 
care-dispelling  feeling!  How  the 
shadows  seem  to  fade  on  the  dial- 
plate  as  the  sky  lours,  and  time  pre- 
sents only  a  blank  unless  as  its  pro- 
gress is  marked  by  what  is  joyous, 
and  all  that  is  not  happy  sinks  into 
oblivion  !  Wliat  a  fine  lesson  is 
conveyed  to  the  mind — to  take  no 
note  of  time  but  by  its  benefits,  to 
watch  only  for  the  smiles  and  neg- 
lect the  frowns  of  fate,  to  compose 
our  lives  of  bright  and  gentle  mo- 
ments, turning  always  to   the  sunny 


the  reading  this  inscription  on  the 
side  of  a  glaring  wall,  in  an  instant 
restored  me  to  myself;  and  still, 
whenever  I  think  of  or  repeat  it,  it 
has  the  power  of  wafting  me  into  the 
region  of  pure  and  blissful  abstrac- 
tion. I  cannot  help  fancying  it  to 
be  a  legend  of  ancient  superstition. 
Some  monk  of  the  dark  ages  must 
have  invented  and  bequeathed  it  to 
us,  who,  loitering  in  trim  gardens  and 
watching  the  silent  march  of  time,  as 
his  fruits  ripened  in  the  sun  or  his 
flowers  scented  the  balmy  air,  felt  a 
mild  languor  pervade  his  senses,  and 
having  little  to  do  or  to  care  for,  de- 
termined, in  imitation  of  his  sun-dial, 
to  efface  that  little  from  his  thoughts 
or  draw  a  veil  over  it,  making  of  his 
life  one  long  dream  of  quiet !  Ho- 
rat    non   numero   nisi    serenas — he 


side  of  things,   and   letting  the  rest    might  repeat,  when  the  heavens  were 

overcast  and  the  gathering  storm  scat- 
tered the  falling  leaves,  and  turn  to  his 
books  and  wrap  himself  in  his  gold- 
en studies!  Out  of  some  such  mood 
of  mind,  indolent,  elegant,  thought- 
ful, this  exquisite  device,  speaking 
volumes,  must  have  originated. 


slip  from  our  imaginations,  unheeded 
or  forgotten  !  How  different  from 
the  common  art  of  self-tormenting  ! 
For  myself,  as  I  rode  along  the 
Brenta,  while  the  sun  shone  hot  upon 
its  sluggish,  slimy  waves,  my  sensa- 
tions were  far  from  comfortable;  but 
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Of  the  several  modes  of  counting 
tira6,  that  by  the  sun-dial  is  perhaps 
the  most  apposite  and  striking,  if  not 
the  must  convenient  or  comprehen- 
sive. It  does  not  obtrude  its  obser- 
vations, though  it  "  morals  on  the 
time,"  and,  by  its  stationary  charac- 
ter, forms  a  contrast  to  the  most 
fleeting  of  all  essences.  It  stands 
sub  dio — under  the  marble  air,  and 
there  is  some  connexion  between  the 
image  of  infinity  and  eternity.  I 
should  also  like  to  have  a  sun-flower 
growing  near  it  with  bees  fluttering 
round.*  It  should  be  of  iron  to  de- 
note duration,  and  have  a  dull,  lead- 
en look.  I  hate  a  sun-dial  made  of 
wood,  which  is  rather  calculated  to 
show  the  variations  of  the  seasons, 
than  the  progress  of  time,  slow,  si- 
lent, imperceptible,  chequered  with 
light  and  shade.  If  our  hours  were 
all  serene,  we  might  probably  take 
almost  as  little  note  of  them,  as  the 
dial  does  of  those  that  are  clouded. 
It  is  the  shadow  thrown  across,  that 
gives  us  warning  of  their  flight.  Oth- 
erwise, our  impressions  would  take 
the  same  undistinguishable  hue  ;  we 
should  scarce  be  conscious  of  our 
existence.  Those  who  have  had 
none  of  the  cares  of  this  life  to  ha- 
rass and  disturb  them,  have  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  next  to  enliven  the 
prospect  before  them.  Most  of  the 
methods  for  measuring  the  lapse  of 
time  have,  I  believe,  been  the  con- 
trivance of  monks  and  religious  re- 
cluses, who,  finding  time  hang  heavy 
on  their  hands,  were  at  some  pains 
to  see  how  they  got  rid  of  it.  The 
hour-glass  is,  I  suspect,  an  older  in- 
vention ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  most 
defective  of  all.  Its  creeping  sands 
are  not,  indeed,  an  unapt  emblem  of 
the  minute,  countless  portions  of  our 
existence ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  gradually  slide  through  the  hol- 
low glass  and  diminish  in  number  till 
not  a  single  one  is  left,  also  illustrates 


the  way  in  which  our  years  slip  from 
us  by  stealth  :  but  as  a  mechanical 
invention,  it  is  rather  a  hindrance 
than  a  help,  for  it  requires  to  have 
the  time,  of  which  it  pretends  to 
count  the  precious  moments,  takeri 
up  in  attention  to  itself,  and  in  see- 
ing that  when  one  end  of  the  glass  is 
empty,  we  turn  it  round,  in  order  that 
it  may  go  on  again,  or  else  all  our 
labour  is  lost,  and  we  must  wait  for 
some  other  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
time  before  we  can  recover  our  reck- 
oning and  proceed  as  before.  The 
philosopher  in  his  cell,  the  cottager 
at  her  spinning-wheel  must,  however, 
find  an  invaluable  acquisition  in  this 
"  companion  of  the  lonely  hour,"  as 
it  has  been  called,t  which  not  only 
serves  to  tell  how  the  time  goes,  but 
to  fill  up  its  vacancies.  What  a 
treasure  must  not  the  little  box  seem. 
to  hold,  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  depo- 
site  of  the  very  grains  and  fleeting 
sands  of  life  !  What  a  business,  iii 
lieu  of  other  more  important  avoca- 
tions, to  see  it  out  to  the  last  sand, 
and  then  to  renew  the  process  agaia 
on  the  instant,  that  there  may  not  be 
the  least  flaw  or  error  in  the  account ! 
What  a  strong  sense  must  be  brought 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  value  and 
irrecoverable  nature  of  the  time  that 
is  fled :  what  a  thrilling,  incessant 
consciousness  of  the  slippery  tenure 
by  which  we  hold  what  remains  of 
it  !  Our  very  existence  must  seem 
crumbling  to  atoms,  and  running 
dovvn  (without  a  miraculous  reprieve) 
to  the  last  fragment.  "  Dust  to  dust 
and  ashes  to  ashes,"  is  a  text  that 
might  be  fairly  inscribed  on  an  hour- 
glass : — it  is  ordinarily  associated 
with  the  scythe  of  Time  and  a 
Death's-head,  as  a  31cmento  mori ; 
and  has,  no  doubt,  furnished  many  a 
tacit  hint  to  the  apprehensive  and 
visionary  eniluisiast  in  favour  of  a 
resurrection  to  another  life  ! 

The  French  give  a  different   turn 
to  things,   less  sombre,  and  less  edify- 


*  Is  this  a  verbal  fallacy  "?      Or  in  the  close,  retired,  sheltered  scene  which  I  havo  imagined. 
to  myself,  is  not  the  sun-flower  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  sun-dial  1 
t  "  Once  more,  companion  of  the  lonely  hour, 
I'll  turn  thee  up  again." 

Bloomfield's  Poems —  The  Widow  to  her  Hour-glass. 
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Hig.  A  common  and  also  a  very 
pleasing  ornament  to  a  clock,  in  Pa- 
ris, is  a  figure  of  Time  seated  in  a 
boat  which  Cupid  is  rowing  along, 
with  the  motto  ]J  Amour  fait  passer 
h  Terns — which  the  wits  again  have 
travestied  into  Le  Terns  fait  passer 
V Amour.  All  this  is  ingenious  and 
well ;  but  ifwants  sentiment.  I  like 
a  people  who  have  something  that 
they  love  and  something  that  they 
hate,  and  with  whom  every  thing  is 
not  alike  a  matter  of  indifference  or 
pour  jyasser  le  terns.  The  French 
attacii  no  importance  to  any  thing, 
except  for  the  moment ;  they  are 
only  thinking  how  they  shall  get  rid 
of  one  sensation  for  another ;  all 
their  ideas  are  in  transitu.  Every 
thing  is  detached,  nothing  is  accumu- 
lated. It  would  be  a  million  of  years 
before  a  Frenchman  would  think  of 
the  lioras  non  nvmero  nisi  sercnas. 
Its  impassioned  repose  and  ideal  vo- 
luptuousness are  as  far  from  their 
breasts  as  the  poetry  of  that  line  in 
Shakspeare — "  How  sweet  the  moon- 
light sleeps  upon  that  bank  !"  They 
never  arrive  at  the  classical — or  the 
romantic.  They  blow  the  bubbles 
of  vanity,  fashion,  and  pleasure  ;  but 
do  not  expand  their  perceptions  into 
refinement,  or  strengthen  them  into 
solidity.  Where  there  is  nothing  fine 
in  the  ground-work  of  the  imagina- 
tion, nothing  fine  in  the  superstruct- 
ure can  be  produced.  They  are 
light,  airy,  fanciful  (give  them  their 
due) — but  when  they  attempt  to  be 
serious,  beyond  mere  good  sense, 
they  are  either  dull  or  extravagant. 
When  the  volatile  salt  has  flown  off, 
nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum  re- 
mains. They  have  infinite  crotch- 
ets and  caprices  with  their  clocks  and 
watches,  which  seem  made  for  any 
thing  but  to  tell  the  hour — gold-re- 
peaters, watches  with  metal  covers, 
clocks  with  hands  to  count  the  se- 
conds. There  is  no  escaping  from 
quackery  and  impertinence,  even  in 
our  attempts  to  calculate  the  waste 
of  time.  The  years  gallop  fast 
enough  for  me,  without  remarking 
every  moment  as  it  flies;  and  far- 
ther, I   must  say  I  dislike  a  watch, 


whether  of  French  or  English  manu- 
facture, that  comes  to  me  like  a  foot- 
pad with  its  face  muffled,  and  does 
not  present  its  clear,  open  aspect  like 
a  friend,  and  point  with  its  finger  to 
the  time  of  day.  All  this  opening 
and  shutting  of  dull,  heavy  cases  (un- 
der pretence  that  the  glass-lid  is  lia- 
ble to  be  broken,  or  lets  in  the  dust 
or  air  and  obstructs  the  movements 
of  the  watch)  is  not  to  husband  time, 
but  to  give  trouble.  It  is  mere  pom- 
posity and  self-importance,  like  con- 
sulting a  mysterious  oracle  that  one 
carries  about  with  one  in  one's  pock- 
et, instead  of  asking  a  common  ques- 
tion of  an  acquaintance  or  conipan- 
ion.  There  are  two  clocks  which 
strike  the  hour  in  the  room  where  I 
am.  This  1  do  not  like.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
minded twice  how  the  time  goes  ;  it 
is  like  the  second  tap  of  a  saucy  ser- 
vant at  your  door  when  perhaps  you 
have  no  wish  to  get  up  :  in  the  next 
place,  it  is  starting  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  am 
averse  to  every  appearance  of  wrang^ 
ling  and  disputation.  Time  moves  on 
the  same,  whatever  disparity  there 
may  be  in  our  mode  of  keeping  count 
of  it,  like  true  fame  in  spite  of  the 
cavils  and  contradictions  of  the  cri- 
tics, I  am  no  friend  to  repeating 
watches.  The  only  plensant  asso- 
ciation I  have  with  them  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  Rousseau  of  some 
French  lady,  who  sat  up  reading  the 
New  Heloise  when  it  first  came  out, 
and  ordering  her  maid  to  sound  the 
repeater,  found  it  was  too  late  to  go 
to  bed,  and  continued  reading  on  till 
morning.  Yet  how  different  is  the 
interest  excited  by  this  story  from 
the  account  which  Rousseau  some- 
where else  gives  of  his  sitting  up 
with  his  father  reading  romances, 
when  a  boy,  till  they  were  startled  by 
the  swallows  twittering  in  their  nests 
at  day-break,  and  the  father  cried 
out,  half  angry  and  ashamed — "  Al- 
lans, mon  fils  ;  je  suis  plus  enfant 
que  toi  /"  In  general,  I  have  heard 
repeating  watches  sounded  in  stage- 
coaciies  at  night,  when  some  fellow- 
traveller  suddenly  awaking  and  won- 
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dering  what  was  the  hour,  another 
has  very  deliberately  taken  out  his 
watch,  and  pressing  the  spring,  it 
has  counted  out  the  time  ;  each  petty 
stroke  acting  like  a  sharp  puncture 
on  the  ear,  and  informing  me  of  the 
dreary  hours  I  had  already  passed, 
and  of  the  more  dreary  ones  I  had 
to  wait  till  morning. 

The  great  advantage,  it  is  true, 
which  clocks  have  over  watches  and 
other  dumb  reckoners  of  time  is,  that 
for  the  most  part  they  strike  the  hour 
— that  they  are  as  it  were  the  mouth- 
pieces of  time  ;  that  they  not  only 
point  it  to  the  eye,  but  impress  it  on 
the  ear  ;  that  they  "  lend  it  both  an 
understanding  and  a  tongue."  Time 
thus  speaks  to  us  in  an  audible  and 
warning  voice.  Objects  of  sight  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  sense,  and 
suggest  useful  reflections  to  the  mind ; 
sounds,  from  their  intermittent  na- 
ture, and  perhaps  other  causes,  ap- 
peal more  to  the  imagination,  and 
strike  upon  the  heart.  But  to  do 
this,  they  must  be  unexpected  and 
involuntary-T-there  must  be  no  trick 
in  the  case — they  should  not  be 
squeezed  out  with  a  finger  and 
thumb  ;  there  should  be  nothing  op- 
tional, personal  in  their  occurrence  ; 
they  should  be  like  stern,  inflexible 
monitors,  that  nothing  can  prevent 
from  discharging  their  duty.  Surely, 
if  there  is  any  thing  with  which  we 
should  not  mix  up  our  vanity  and 
self-consequence,  it  is  with  Time, 
the  most  independent  of  all  things. 
All  the  sublimity,  al!  the  superstition 
that  hang  upon  this  palpable  mode  of 
announcing  its  flight,  are  chiefly  at- 
tached to  tiiis  circumstance.  Time 
would  lose  its  abstracted  character, 
if  we  kept  it  like  a  curiosity  or  a 
jack-in-a-box :  its  prophetic  warn- 
ings would  liave  no  effect,  if  it  ob- 
viously spoke  only  at  our  prompting, 
like  a  paltry  ventriloquism.  The 
clock  that  tells  the  coming,  dreaded 
hour — the  castle  bell,  that  "  with  its 
brazen  throat  and  iron  tongue, sounds 
one  unto  the  drowsy  ear  of  night" — 
the  curfew,  "  swinging  slow  with  sul- 
len roar"  o'er  wizard  stream  or  foun- 
tain, are  like  a  voice   from   other 


worlds,  big  with  unknown  events- 
The  last  sound,  which  is  still  kept 
up  as  an  old  custom  in  many  parts  of 
England,  is  a  great  favourite  with 
mo.  I  used  to  hear  it  when  a  boy. 
It  tells  a  tale  of  other  times.  The 
days  that  are  past,  the  generations 
that  are  gone,  the  tangled  forest 
glades  and  hamlets  brown  of  my  na- 
tive country,  the  woodsman's  art,  the 
Norman  warrior  armed  for  the  bat- 
tle or  in  his  festive  ball,  the  conquer- 
or's iron  rule  and  peasant's  lamp  ex- 
tinguished, all  start  up  at  the  clamor- 
ous peal,  and  fill  my  mind  with  fear 
and  wonder.  I  confess,  nothing  at 
present  interests  me  but  what  has 
been — the  recollection  of  the  im- 
pressions of  my  early  life,  or  events 
long  past,  of  which  only  the  dim 
traces  remain  in  a  mouldering  ruin 
or  half-obsolete  custom.  That  things 
sJiould  be  that  are  noiv  no  more,  cre- 
ates in  my  mind  the  most  unfeigned 
astonishment.  I  cannot  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  past,  nor  exhaust  ray 
pleasure  in  it.  The  years,  the  gene- 
rations to  come  are  nothing  to  me. 
We  care  no  more  about  the  world  in 
the  year  2300  than  we  do  about  one 
of  the  planets.  Even  George  IV.  is 
better  than  the  Earl  of  Windsor.  We 
might  as  well  make  a  voyage  to  the 
moon  as  think  of  stealing  a  march 
upon  time  with  impunity.  De  non 
apparentibis  et  non  existentibiis  ea- 
dem  est  ratio.  Those  who  are  to 
come  after  us  and  push  us  from  the 
stage  seem  like  upstarts  and  pretend- 
ers, that  may  be  said  to  exist  in  va- 
cuo, we  know  not  upon  what,  except 
as  tl)ey  are  blown  up  with  vain  and 
self  conceit  by  their  patrons  among 
the  moderns.  But  the  ancients  are 
true  and  bona-fide  people,  to  whom 
we  are  bound  by  aggregate  know- 
ledge and  filial  ties,  and  in  whom 
seen  by  the  mellowed  light  of  history 
we  feci  our  own  existence  doubled 
and  our  pride  consoled,  as  we  rumi- 
nate on  the  vestiges  of  the  past.  The 
public  in  genei'al,  however,  do  not 
carry  this  speculative  indifl'erence 
about  the  future  to  what  is  to  happen 
to  themselves,  or  to  the  part  they 
are  to  act  in  the  busy  scene.      Fojc 
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my  owii  part,  I  do  ;  and  the  only  land  are  a  nuisance.  They  dance  in 
wish  1  can  form,  or  that  ever  prompts  the  hours  and  the  quarters.  They 
the  passing  sigh,  would  be  to  live  leave  no  respite  to  the  imagination. 
someoCuiy  3'eais  over  again  —  they  Before  one  set  has  done  ringing  in 
would  be  those  in  which  I  enjoyed  your  ears,  another  begins.  You 
and  siiflered  most  !  do  not  know  whether  the  hours 
The  ticking  of  a  clock  in  the  night  move  or  stand  still,  go  backwards  or 
has  nothing  very  interesting  nor  very  forwards,  so  fantastical  and  perplex- 
alarming  in  it,  though  superstition  ing  are  their  accompaniments.  Time 
has  magnified  it  into  an  omen.  In  a  is  a  more  staid  personage,  and  not  so 
state  of  vigilance  or  debility  it  preys  full  of  gambols.  It  puts  you  in  mind 
upon  the  spirits  like  the  persecution  of  a  tune  with  variations,  or  of  an 
of  a  teazing  pertinacious  insect ;  and  embroidered  dress.  Surely,  nothing 
haunting  the  imagination  after  it  has  is  more  simple  than  time.  His  march 
ceased  in  reality,  is  converted  into  is  straightforward ;  but  we  should 
ihe  death-watch.  Time  is  rendered  have  leisure  allowed  us  to  look  back 
vast  by  contemplating  its  minute  por-  upon  the  distance  we  have  come, 
tions  thus  repeatedly  and  painfully  and  not  to  be  counting  his  steps  eve- 
urged  upon  its  attention,  as  the  ocean  ry  moment.  Time  in  Holland  is  a 
in  its  immensity  is  composed  of  wa-  foolish  old  fellow  with  all  the  antics 


ter-drops.  A  clock  striking  with 
clear  and  silver  sound  is  a  great  re- 
lief in  such  circumstances,  breaks  the 
spell,  and  resembles  a  sylph-like  and 
friendly  spirit  in  the  room.  Foreign- 
ers, with  all  their  tricks  and  contriv- 
ances upon  clocks  and  time-pieces, 
are  strangers  to  the  sound  of  village- 


of  a  youth,  who  "  goes  to  church  ia 
a  coranto,  and  lights  his  pipe  in  a 
cinque-pace."  The  chimes  with  us, 
on  the  contrary,  as  they  come  in 
every  three  or  four  hours,  are  like 
stages  in  the  journey  of  the  day. 
They  give  a  fillip  to  the  lazy,  creep- 
ing hours,  and   relieve  the   lassitude 


bells,  though  perhaps  a   people  that  of  country  places.       At  noon,   their 

can  dance  may  dispense  with    them,  desultory,    trivial    song    is    diffused 

They    impart    a    pensive,    wayward  through  the  hamlet  with  the  odour  of 

pleasure  to  the  mind,  and  are  a  kind  rashers   of  bacon  ;   at    the   close    of 

of  chronology  of  happy  events,  often  Any  they  send  the  toil-worn  sleepers 

serious    in     the     retrospect — births,  to  their  beds.     Their  discontinuance 


would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  thinking 
or  unthinking  public.  Mr,  Words- 
worth has  painted  their  effect  on  the 
mind  when  he  makes  his  friend 
Matthew,  in  a  fit  of  inspired  dotage, 

"  Sing  those  witty  rhymes 

About  the  crazy  old  church-clock 
And  the  bewilder'd  chimes." 

The  tolling  of  the  bell  for  deaths 
and  executions  is  a  fearful  summons, 
though,  as  it  announces  not  the  ad- 
wild  and  mountainous  districts  of  vance  of  time  but  the  approach  of 
Italy,  the  litile  chapel-bell  with  its  fate,  it  happily  makes  no  part  of  our 
simple  tinkling  sound  lias  a  romantic  subject.  Otherwise,  the  "sound  of 
and  charming  effect.  The  monks  the  bell"  for  Macheath's  execution 
in  former  times  appear  to  have  taken  in  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  or  for  that 
a  pride  in  the  construction  of  bells  as  of  the  Conspirators  in  "  Venice  Pre- 
well  as  churches  ;  and  some  of  those  served,"  with  the  roll  of  the  drum  at 
of  the  great  cathedrals  abroad,  as  at  a  soldier's  funeral,  and  a  digression 
Cologne  and  Rouen,  may  be  fairly  to  that  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  as  it  is  so 
said  to  be  hoarse  with  counting  the  finely  described  by  Sterne,  would 
flight  of  ages.      The  chimes  in  Hoi-    furnish  agreeable  topics  to   descant 


marriages,  and  so  forth.  Coleridge 
calls  them  "  the  poor  man's  only  mu- 
sic." A  village  spire  in  England  peep- 
ing from  its  cluster  of  trees,  is  always 
associated  in  imagination  with  this 
cheerful  accompaniment,  and  may  be 
expected  to  pour  its  joyous  tidings  on 
the  gale.  In  Catholic  countries,  you 
are  stunned  with  the  everlasting  loll- 
ing of  bells  to  prayers  or  for  the 
dead.     In  tlie  Appenines,  and  other 
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upon.  If  I  were  a  moralist,  I  might 
disapprove  the  ringing  in  the  new 
and  ringing  out  the  old  year. 

"  Why  dance  ye,  mortals,  o'er   the  grave  of 
Time  V 

St.  Paul's  bell  tolls  only  for  the  death 
of  the  English  kings,  or  a  distin- 
guished personage  or  two,  with  long 
intervals  between.* 

Those  who  have  no  artificial  means 
of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  time, 
are  in  general  the  most  acute  in  dis- 
cerning its  immediate  signs,  and  are 
most  retentive  of  individual  dates. 
The  mechanical  aids  to  knowledge 
are  not  sharpeners  of  the  wits.  The 
understanding  of  a  savage  is  a  kind 
of  natural  almanac,  and  more  true  iu 
its  prognosticalion  of  the  future.  In 
his  mind's  eye  he  sees  what  has  hap- 
pened or  what  is  likely  to  happen  to 
him,  "  as  in  a  map  the  voyager  his 
course."  Those  who  read  the  times 
and  seasons  iu  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  and  the  configuration  of  the 
stars,  who  count  by  moons  and  know 
when  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  are  by 
no  means  ignorant  of  their  own  af- 
fairs or  of  the  common  concatenation 
of  events.  People  in  such  situations 
have  not  their  faculties  distracted  by 
any  multiplicity  of  inquiries  beyond 
what  bef  ills  themselves,  and  the  out- 
ward appearances  that  mark  the 
change.  There  is,  therefore,  a  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  in  the  know- 
ledge they  possess,  which  often  puz- 
zles the  more  learned.  I  am  some- 
times surprized  at  a  shepherd-boy  by 
the  road-side,  who  sees  nothing  but 
the  earth  and  sky,  asking  me  the 
lime  of  day — he  ought  to  know  so 
much  better   than  any  one   how  far 


the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.  I  sup- 
pose he  wants  to  ask  a  question  of 
a  passenger,  or  to  see  if  he  has  a 
watch.  Robinson  Crusoe  lost  his 
reckoning  in  the  monotony  of  his 
life  and  that  bewildering  dream  of 
solitude,  and  was  fain  to  have  re- 
course to  the  notches  in  a  piece  of 
wood.  What  a  diary  was  his  !  And 
how  time  must  have  spread  its  cir- 
cuit round  him,  vast  and  pathless  as 
the  ocean ! 

For  myself,  I  have  never  had  a 
watch  nor  any  other  mode  of  keep- 
ing time  in  my  possession,  nor  ever 
wish  to  learn  how  time  goes.  It  is 
a  sign  I  have  had  little  to  do,  i'cw 
avocations,  few  engagements.  When 
I  am  in  a  town,  I  can  hear  the  clock  ; 
and  when  I  am  in  the  country,  I  can 
listen  to  the  silence.  What  I  like 
best  is  to  lie  whole  mornings  on  a 
sunny  bank  on  Salisbury  Plain,  with- 
out any  object  before  me,  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  how  time  passes, 
and  thus  "  with  light-winged. toys  of 
feathered  Idleness"  to  melt  down 
hours  to  moments.  Perhaps  some 
such  thoughts  as  I  have  here  set 
down  float  before  me  like  motes  be- 
fore my  half-shut  eyes,  or  some  vivid 
image  of  the  past  by  forcible  con- 
trast rushes  by  me — "  Diana  and  her 
fawn,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  an- 
tique world  ;"  then  I  start  away  to 
prevent  the  iron  from  entering  my 
soul,  and  let  fall  some  tears  into  that 
stream  of  time  which  separates  me 
farther  and  farther  from  all  I  once 
loved  !  At  length  I  rouse  myself 
from  my  reverie,  and  home  to  din- 
ner, proud  of  killing  time  with 
thought,  nay  even  without  thinking. 


WOMAN  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 

J-Vhere  hath  not  woman  stood. 

Strong  in  affection's  might  1—A  reed,  upborne 
By  an  overmastering  current  ! 

Gentle  and  lovely  Form  !  Banner  and  shivered  crest 

What  didst  thou  here,  Beside  thee  strown, 

When  the  tierce  battle-storm  Tell,  that  amidst  the  best. 

Bore  down  the  spear  1  Thy  work  was  done. 

*  Rousseau  has  admirably  described  the  effect  of  bells  on  the  imagination  in  a  passage  in  the 
Confessions,  beginning  "  Le  ton  des  cloches  m'a  toujours  singulieremerU  affecte"  fcc. 
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Yet  strangely,  sadly  fair, 

O'er  the  wild  scene. 
Gleams  through  its  golden  hair 

That  brow  serene. 

Low  lies  the  stately  head, 
Earth-bound  the  free  ; — 

How  gave  those  haughty  Dead 
A  place  to  theel 

Slumberer  !  thine  early  bier 
Friends  should  have  crowned. 

Many  a  flower  and  tear 
Shedding  around. 

Soft  voices,  clear  and  young. 

Mingling  their  swell, 
iShould  o'er  thy  dust  have  sung 

Earth's  last  farewell. 

Sisters,  about  the  grave 

Of  thy  repose. 
Should  have  bid  violets  wave. 

With  the  white  rose. 

Now  must  the  trumpet's  note,. 

Savage  and  shrill, 
For  requiem  o'er  thee  float, 

Thou  fair  and  still  ! 

And  the  swift  charger  sweep 
la  full  career. 


Trampling  thy  place  of  sleep- 
Why  cam'st  thou  here  1 

Why  1  ask  the  true  heart  why 

Woman  hath  been 
Ever,  where  brave  men  die, 

Unshrinking  seen  1 

Unto  this  harvest-ground 
Proud  reapers  came — 

Some  for  that  stirring  sound, 
A  Warrior's  name  ; 

Some  for  the  stormy  play 

And  joy  of  strife; 
And  some  to  fling  away 

A  weary  life. 

But  thou,  pale  Sleeper  !  thou 
With  the  slight  frame. 

And  the  rich  locks,  whose  glow 
Death  cannot  tame  : 

Only  one  thought,  one  power. 

Thee  could  have  led. 
So  through  the  tempest's  hour 

To  lift  thy  head  ! 

Only  the  true,  the  strong. 
The  love,  whose  trust 

Woman's  deep  soul  too  long 
Pours  on  the  dust. 


VICISSITUDES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ACTOR.— NO.  IJI. 

(See  Vol.  VII.  page  457.) 

Xj^ROM  Ipswich  I  went  to  Liver-  soon  undistinguishable  from  the  other. 

-*-     pool,  where  a  new  scene  in  the  For  the  first   week  matters  went  on 

chequered  life  of  an  actor  opened  to  very  smoothly,  and  I  had  no   reason 

my  view.     From  the  boards  "  where  to  complain  of  the  business  allotted 

Garrick   trod"    I    found    myself  at  to  me ;    but  the  second  brought  with 

once    transported    to    those    where  it  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 

"  folly  rears  her   head,"    where   the  annoyances  far  worse  than  any  thing 

path  is  strewn  with  saw-dust  instead  I  had  yet  encountered.       The  pro- 


of classic  lore — where  bufibonery  is 
wit,  and  bodily  strength  genius.  My 
new  associates  were  horses,  flying 
horsemen,  clowns,  harlequins,  colum- 
bines, rope-dancers,  and  professors 
of  pantomime.  There  were,  indeed, 
amongst  the  biped  performers  seve- 


prietor  of  the  establishment  was  ab- 
sent, being  engaged  with  a  portion  of 
his  quadruped  performers  at  the 
Dublin  theatre,  and  the  management 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  deputy.  Man- 
agers themselves  are  in  general  des- 
potic, arrogant  and  overbeariua:,  but 


ral    whose    profession    had    hitherto  their  deputies  are  in  most  cases  worse: 

been  that   of  the   legitimate  drama,  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority," 

and   who,  like  myself,   had  been  se-  they    love    to   exercise   their   power 

duced  into  this  temple  of  mummery  without  regard  to  the  feelings   or  in- 


by  promises  that  the  dramatic  por- 
tion of  the  company  should  be  kept 
wholly  distinct  from  the  other  ;  but 
these  promises  were  vain,  for  the 
two    streams    were  turned   into   the 


terest  of  those  placed  under  their 
control,  and  in  doing  so  they  are 
much  more  oppressive  than  their 
masters,  always  "  out-Heroding  He- 
rod."    My  stage-manager  was  a  man 


same  channel,  and  the  one  became    in  every  respect  qualified  to  play  the 
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tyrant.  He  was  plausible,  vain,  ar- 
rogant, cruel  and  vindictive.  At  first 
he  loaded  me  with  promises  of  favor, 
and  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in 
meeting  such  a  friend.  His  object, 
however,  soon  manifested  itself;  for 
when  he  had,  as  he  thought,  com- 
pletely hoodwinked  me,  he  endea- 
voured to  prevail  upon  me  to  accept 
a  part  far  below  the  grade  to  which 
my  engagement  entitled  me.  The 
fact  was,  that  he  had  a  favourite 
whom  he  wished  to  promote  at  my 
expense.  I  insisted  upon  my  right, 
and  from  that  moment  was  marked 
out  as  an  object  for  persecution.  In 
the  casting  of  pieces,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  the  allotment  of  the  charac- 
ters to  the  several  performers,  I  was 
always  placed  upon  the  list  for  the 
lowest  and  meanest;  and  when  1  took 
occasion  to  remonstrate,  the  great 
deputy  would  reply  with  a  malicious 
smile  that  he  was  the  best  judge  of 
my  abilities,  and  would  use  his  dis- 
cretion. I,  however,  not  only  dis- 
puted his  judgment  but  resisted  his 
authority,  and  refused  to  play  any 
but  the  parts  to  which  the  letter  of 
my  engagement  entitled  me.  For 
this  refractory  conduct  I  was  threat- 
ened with  a  fine  for  each  instance  of 
disobedience  ;  but  as  I  declared  my 
intention  of  having  recourse  to  the 
Mayor's  Court,  the  threat  was  never 
put  in  execution.  In  this  unpleasant 
way  matters  went  on  for  several 
weeks,  during  which  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  brood  over  my  griev- 
ances, and  I  became  heartily  tired  of 
my  situation.  At  length  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  proprietor  was  on 
his  way  home,  and  all  those  who  had 
been  ill-treated,  for  there  were  many 
besides  myself,  prepared  to  make 
known  their  complaints.  Alarmed 
for  his  situation,  the  deputy  then  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  those  whom  his 
misrule  had  oftended  ;  and  I,  amongst 
the  rest,  suffered  myself  to  be  silenced 
and  deluded  by  his  specious  promises. 
He  assured  me,  that  if  I  wouid  sub- 
mit to  the  annoyance  of  playing  tri- 
fling parts  for  the  present,  so  as  to 
conceal  from  the  proprietor  the  ex- 
istence of  discouteut,  he  would  take 


every  opportunity  of  putting  me  for- 
ward and  advancing  ray  interests. 
Thus  assured,  I  yielded,  and  under- 
took every  thing  that  was  required  of 
me.  I  rode  one  of  the  horses  in  a 
procession  ;  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
knocked  about  by  the  clown  in  the 
pantomime ;  I  made  one  in  all  groups, 
and  grumbled  not  at  anything — but 
in  vain — my  only  reward  was  morti- 
fication, disappointment  and  disgust. 
Such  are  the  delights  of  an  actor's 
life  !  I  soon  became  weary  of  this 
course,  and  I  resolved  to  change, 
thinking  that  "  any  change  must  bet- 
ter my  condition."  Having  heard 
that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  a  small 
company  of  actors  then  ))erforming 
at  Kidderminster,  I  wrote  to  the  man- 
ager, making  him  a  tender  of  my  ser- 
vices, and  was  after  some  negociation 
engaged  at  the  salary  of  twenty-tive 
shillings  per  week,  to  play  a  very 
respectable  line  of  business,  and  to 
join  at  Hereford. 

I  willingly  bade  adieu  to  Liver- 
pool, shook  the  saw-dust  from  my 
feet,  resolving  never  again  to  enter  a 
circus,  and  with  bright  anticipations 
of  future  success,  I  set  out  on  my 
journey  to  Hereford.  The  coach 
left  Liverpool  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th  of  March,  a 
day  on  which  my  countrymen  are  in 
tlie  habit  of  drowning  their  sham- 
rocks in  whiskey,  and  of  paying  ado- 
ration to  their  patron  saint.  I  there- 
fore placed  myself  under  the  tutelage 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  at  starting  poured 
forth  a  libation  to  his  honour.  But 
most  sadly  did  the  saint  neglect  his 
charge.  Many  were  the  shamrocks 
drowned  that  day,  but  not  one  of 
them,  I  will  venture  to  say,  received 
so  effectual  a  steeping  as  mine  did  ; 
for  scarcely  had  the  coach  proceed- 
ed a  mile  upon  the  road,  when  rain 
began  to  pour  in  torrents  upon  niy 
head.  I  had  paid  a  shilling  extra  for 
the  box  seat  as  being  the  most  com- 
fortable, but  would  gladly  now  have 
given  two  shillings  to  get  rid  of  it  ; 
for  the  wind  was  in  my  face,  and  I 
had  the  full  benefit  of  the  rain,  which 
completely  soaked  me.  It  continued 
all  niyht ;  and  when  the  coach  reach- 
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cd  Birmingham  in  the  morning,  I 
was  so  benumbed  that  1  could  not 
use  my  limbs,  I  was  carried  into 
an  inn,wiiere  1  was  assisted  tochanjre 
my  clothrs  before  a  good  fire,  the 
warmth  of  whicli,  and  a  comfortable 
breakfast,  soon  set  all  right  again. 
After  a  few  hours  delay,  I  resumed 
my  journey.  When  we  had  been 
about  an  hour  on  the  road,  the  rain 
began  again,  and  did  not  cease  for  a 
moment  during  the  ride  to  Worces- 
ter. This,  however,  was  but  a  trifle 
compared  with  my  disappointment, 
when,  upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained 
that  the  only  coach  which  proceeded 
tliat  day  for  Hereford  had  started  a 
few  minutes  before  my  arrival,  and 
that  I  must  remain  until  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  This  was  indeed 
a  serious  evil.  My  purse  was  fast 
declining  in  weight,  and  its  contents 
would  have  been  barely  sufficient  to 
carry  me  with  comfort  direct  to  my 
destination.  But  there  was  no  rem- 
edy— stay  I  must.  I  was  too  wet 
and  too  much  jaded  to  look  about 
for  a  cheap  house,  in  a  town  where  I 
was  an  utter  stranger,  and  I  ordered 
my  luggage  into  the  inn  at  which  the 
coach  had  stopped,  although  it  look- 
ed fearfully  expensive.  To  prevent 
farther  disappointment,  I  took  the 
precaution  of  booking  and  paying  for 
my  seat. 

I  went  early  to  bed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sleeping,  while  my  clothes 
were  drying.  After  an  hour  or  two 
of  rest,  I  arose  refreshed,  and  ex- 
tremely hungry.  Eating  and  drink- 
ing were  not  at  all  convenient  to  the 
state  of  my  finances  ;  but  to  fast  in  a 
Christian  land  on  a  Sunday,  would 
have  been  altogether  irregular',  and 
i  therefore  descended  to  the  parlour 
in  quest  of  dinner.  It  was  soon  served 
up,  and  I  sat  down  with  another  tra- 
veller to  partake  of  it.  The  stranger 
being  a  well-informed  agreeable  man, 
we  had  much  conversation  during 
dinner;  and  after  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved, we  continued  to  sit  a  cortsid- 
erable  time,  discussing  the  various 
topics  of  the  day.  He  informed  me 
that  he  was  a  solicitor,  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  assizes  at  Hereford  ;   and 


I  made  no  scruple  in  telling  him  the 
object  of  my  journey,  claiming,  ne- 
vertheless, a  fellowship,  inasmuch  as 
I  had  been  bred  to  the  same  profes- 
sion as  himself.  He  very  readily 
admitted  my  claim  ;  and  altliough  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  exchange  I 
had  made,  yet  he  said  that  he  wished 
me  success,  and  assured  me,  that 
even  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  he 
felt  a  friendly  interest  in  my  wel- 
fare. Happy  in  meeting  with  so 
pleasing  a  companion,  I  passed  the 
evening  cheerfully  ;  and  having  paid 
my  bill,  which  reduced  my  stock  to 
three  shillings,  I  pleaded  fatigue,  and 
retired  early  to  bed,  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  incurring  farther  expense. 
My  bill  being  discharged,  and  my 
seat  being  paid  for,  the  lightness  of 
my  purse  gave  me  no  manner  of 
concern  ;  for  I  did  not  doubt  that  I 
could  procure  a  supply  of  cash,  or,  at 
least,  credit,  in  Hereford,  and  there- 
fore anxiety  did  not  interrupt  the 
sleep  which  fatigue  had  rendered  so 
necessary.  Next  morning,  at  the 
appointed  time,  I  took  my  place  be- 
side my  newly  acquired  friend,  whose 
name  was  Thompson  ;  and  we  were 
about  to  start,  when  a  surly,  ruffianly 
looking  fellow  jumped  up  on  the 
wheel,  and  demanded  seven  shillings 
for  my  luggage.  If  a  thunderbolt 
had  struck  the  earth  at  my  feet,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  shocked, 
I  had  not  once  thought  of  the  lug- 
gage, or  anticipated  such  a  demand  ; 
— seven  shillings  !  and  I  had  but 
three  in  the  world.  What  to  do  I 
knew  not ;  and  the  man  repeated  his 
demand  more  than  once  before  I 
could  muster  presence  of  mind  to 
answer  him.  At  length  I  told  him 
that  I  could  not  conveniently  pay 
it  then,  and  that  it  must  remain  until 
my  arrival  at  Hereford.  That,  how- 
ever, would  not  suit  him  ;  he  must 
be  paid  immediately.  My  distress 
was  now  beyond  description  ;  shame 
and  vexation  quite  overcame  me,  and 
I  was  about  to  quit  the  coach,  when 
my  friend  Mr,  Thompson  slipped  his 
purse  into  my  hand,  and  kindly  re- 
quested me  to  make  him  my  banker. 
The  thing  was   so  delicately   done, 
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that  the  most  fastidious  could  not 
have  felt  offended,  and  it  would  have 
been  ingratitude  to  refuse.  I  ac- 
cepted a  loan  of  four  shillings,  which, 
with  the  three  I  had,  satisfied  ray 
unmannerly  creditor,  and  I  was  suf- 
fered to  proceed.  The  morning  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  for  some  time 
all  went  on  so  agreeably  that  I  re- 
covered the  tranquillity  of  which  this 
interruption  had  deprived  me  ;  but 
my  comfort  was  of  short  duration, 
for  no  sooner  had  we  began  to  as- 
cend the  Malvern  Hills  than  we  en- 
countered a  tremendous  snow-storm, 
which  accompanied  us  for  many 
miles  with  such  persevering  virulence 
that  my  clothes  became  again  com- 
pletely saturated,  Almost  frozen  to 
death,  I  sat  in  the  utmost  wretched- 
ness for  several  hours.  The  coach 
at  length  slopped  at  a  small  town, 
and  all  the  passengers,  except  my- 
self, went  into  the  inn  to  breakfast. 
I  had  not  a  sixpence,  and  therefore 
I  remained  on  the  coach  in  mute 
misery.  Never  was  breakfast  or  a 
fire  more  necessary ;  and  never  did 
the  charms  of  a  blazing  hearth,  or 
the  luxuries  of  eggs,  ham,  toast  and 
tea,  appear  more  valuable  in  my 
eyes  than  at  that  moment,  when  they 
were  quite  beyond  my  reach.  1  had 
not,  however,  sat  long  in  this  cheer- 
less state,  when  the  worthy  man  who 
had  already  befriended  me  came  and 
insisted  upon  my  going  in  to  break- 
fast. He  said  he  knew  very  well 
how  I  was  situated,  and  that  I  must 
still  make  him  my  banker.  To  re- 
sist was  impossible,  and  I  was  soon 
seated  near  a  fire,  and  provided  with 
all  the  good  things  which  had  just 
before  occupied  my  imagination  as  a 
dream  never  to  be  realized.  Break- 
fast being  over,  we  mounted  the 
coach  once  more,  and  reached  Here- 
ford without  farther  adventure. 

On  our  arrival  I  went  with  JNIr. 
Thompson  into  the  liot<;l,  where  wo 
performed  the  necessary  duties  of 
the  toilette  ;  he  to  attend  the  assize 
court,  and  I  to  present  myself  to  my 
new  manager.  When  we  were  about 
to  separate  on  our  respective  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Thompson  inquired  whe- 


ther I  intended  taking  a  benefit  in 
that  town,  and,  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  I  shall  want 
four  box  tickets,  which  I  believe  will 
amount  to  twelve  shillings — 1  have 
already  given  you  six,  and  as  silver 
will  be  useful  to  you  this  morning,  1 
may  as  well  pay  you  the  balance.'^ 
Accordingly,  he  put  down  six  shil- 
lings, and  disappeared  before  I  could 
either  refuse  or  thank  him.  I  how- 
ever resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  let 
the  day  pass  without  returning  the 
money,  to  which  I  felt  I  had  no 
right  ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  might  be,  to  ask 
ihe  manager  for  a  loan  of  ten  shil- 
lings. Having  made  myself  as  smart 
as  my  wardrobe  would  permit,  with 
a  view  of  securing  a  favourable  im- 
pression at  first  meeting,  I  went  to. 
the  theatre,  where  I  found  the  per- 
formers assembled  and  ready  to  be- 
gin rehearsal.  The  manager,  a  short, 
fat,  important-looking  personage^ 
whom  I  shall  call  Mr.  Strutt,  receiv- 
ed me  with  as  much  condescension 
as  might  be  expected  from  so  conse- 
quential a  person  as  a  country  mana- 
ger towards  a  poor  devil  of  an  actor^ 
and,  having  introduced  me  to  the- 
company,  he  ordered  that  rehearsal 
should  commence.  While  I  was  go- 
ing through  my  part,  which  was  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite  in  the  School  for 
Scandal,  he  took  frequent  occasion 
to  show  at  once  his  cleverness  and 
importance  by  interrupting  me,  to 
tell  me  how  certain  passages  should 
be  spoken,  but  not  in  one  instance 
would  common  sense  allow  me  to 
follow  his  instructions,  which,  indeed, 
weiQ  calculated  only  to  convince  me 
of  his  arrogance  and  ignorance.  Re- 
hearsal being  over,  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  him  that  the  journey 
had  exhiujsted  my  pmso,  and  that  I 
would  feel  obliged  by  his  advancing 
me  ten  sliillings  on  account  of  my 
first  week's  salary.  This  request 
displeased  him  exceedingly,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  did  not  like  advanc- 
ing money  to  his  performers;  for 
that  he  had  lost  a  vast  deal  of  money 
in  that  way,  one  young  man  having 
gone  away  thirty  shillings  in  his  debt ! 
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However,  he  said  he  would  give  me 
an  answer  at  night.  I  was  disgusted 
by  his  meanness,  but  I  was  too  poor 
to  be  proud,  and  I  dared  not  do  as 
my  feelings  dictated.  From  the 
performers  I  received  much  civility, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  them, 
I  went  to  seek  lodgings  at  the  house 
of  a  respectable  widow  in  a  neigh- 
bouring street.  There  I  bargained 
for  a  small  sitting-room  and  a  bed- 
room, neatly  furnished,  and  agreed 
to  pay  for  tliem  six  shillings  a  week, 
including  coals  and  attendance.  At 
night  I  went  through  my  task  tole- 
rably, although  I  had  taken  cold  and 
was  somewhat  hoarse.  The  mana- 
ger, who  played  Charles  Surface,  was 
not  easily  pleased,  for  he  called  me 
aside  after  the  play,  and  gave  me  a 
lecture  upon  acting,  telling  me  that 
I  had  not  thrown  sufficient  spirit  into 
the  part.  He  then  gave  me  the  ten 
shillings,  but  not  without  saying  all 
he  could  to  magnify  the  obligation. 
Next  day  I  called  upon  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  repaying  the 
money  he  had  lent  me :  but  he  had 
left  the  hotel,  and  I  have  never  since 
had  an  opportunity  of  discharging 
the  debt  or  acknowledging  his  kind- 
ness. A  very  short  time  passed  in 
this  company  served  to  show  me, 
that  though  I  had  escaped  from  many 
miseries  by  leaving  Liverpool,  yet 
that  I  had  many  still  to  endure,  and 
that  I  had  not  yet  found  out  the 
happiness  of  an  actor's  life.  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  performers  were 
considered  by  the  manager  as  mere 
slaves,  for  whom  any  treatment  was 
good  enough,  and  who  had  not  any 
right  whatever  to  have  their  feelings 
or  interests  consulted.  They  were 
merely  used  as  rubbish  to  fill  up  un- 
important spaces,  while  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  structure  were  sup- 
plied bv  the  manager  and  his  family. 
He  was  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  extremely  corpulent — in  fact, 
pot-bellied — witli  a  fat  vulgar  face, 
to  which  was  affixed  a  little  cocked- 
up  nose.  When  to  these  qualifica- 
tions for  the  stage  are  added  exces- 
sive ignorance,  and  a  disagreeable 
provincial  accent,  it  will  seem  rather 


ridiculous  that  he  should  have  thought 
proper  to  play  the  leading  parts  in 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  opera,  raelo- 
drame,  in  short,  in  every  thing;  yet 
such  was  the  case;  and  his  monstrous 
self-conceit  rendered  him  so  blind  to 
his  own  defects,  that  he  thought  him- 
self equal  to  any  of  the  first-rate  act- 
ors of  the  day — so  much  so  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  Kean  had  been 
playing  in  the  Hereford  theatre,  and 
had  closed  in  "  Richard"  on  the 
Saturday  night,  this  Manager  Strutt 
had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  the 
part  himself  on  the  same  boards  the 
following  Monday  night  !  The  au- 
dience were  good-natured,  and  did 
not  hiss — they  only  laughed.  No- 
thing could  be  more  ludicrous  than 
the  figure  which  Manager  Strutt 
made  in  tragedy  or  genteel  comedy. 
In  the  Roman  costume  he  was  par- 
ticularly droll,  for  he  looked  as  "  la- 
dies like  to  be  who  love  their  lords." 
In  point  of  acting,  his  Virginius,  Rich- 
ard, Shylock,  Handet,  Charles  Sur- 
face, &c.  i&c.  and  all  the  rest,  were 
precisely  the  same  thing;  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  only  by  the 
dress,  and  like  any  tiling  on  earth 
but  what  they  should  be.  His  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Strutt,  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  female  department,  was  the 
inheritor  of  her  father's  arrogance 
and  conceit.  She  was  a  pert,  for- 
ward, ignorant  young  woman,  about 
nineteen,  with  a  face  the  counter- 
part of  her  father's,  a  discordant 
voice,  and  an  extremely  awkward 
figure  and  carriage.  She  was  the 
Lady  Macbeth,  Lady  Teazle,  Ro- 
setta,  &c.  of  the  company.  The 
next  in  importance  was  Miss  Louisa 
Strutt,  who  played  all  parts  second 
to  those  of  her  sister,  without  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  talent  of  any 
sort.  After  her,  came  master  Wil- 
liam Henry  Strutt,  a  stupid  boy,  who 
played  all  the  infantile  parts,  and 
was  quite  a  Roscius.  These  were 
the  great  creatures  of  the  theatre — 
the  bright  luminaries  to  whom  all  the 
others  were  but  tributary  satellites. 
They  thought  that  they  possessed 
amongst  themselves  all  the  talent  of 
the  theatrical  world,  that  there  were 
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not  such  to  be  found  an}'  w  here  clso, 
and  therefore  their  names  always  ap- 
peared in  the  bill  in  large  capital  let- 
ters, completely  eclipsing  those  of 
the  other  members  of  the  company. 
The  assizes  at  Hereford  continued  a 
week,  and  as  during  that  time  we 
played  every  night,  I  was  kept  ex- 
tremely busy,  having  to  study  long 
parts  for  the  play  and  after-piece  of 
each  night.  This  excessive  fatigue, 
added  to  the  effects  of  my  severe  and 
repeated  wettings  on  the  journey, 
quite  overpowered  me,  and  1  be- 
came seriously  unwell.  In  addition 
to  pains  in  my  limbs  and  general  de- 
bility, I  was  afllicted  vvhh  what  ap- 
peared to  me  the  most  excruciating 
of  all  pains,  an  ear-ache;  and  I  found 
myself,  after  struggling  against  illness 
for  some  time,  unable  to  leave  my 
bed.  I  now  sank  into  despondency, 
and  gave  myself  up  as  lost.      As  on 


former  occasions  of  a  similar  nature, 
I  upbraided  myself  for  the  folly 
which  had  placed  me  in  so  wretched 
a  situation,  and  deprived  me  of  com- 
forts now  so  needful.  I  actually  im- 
agined that  my  earthly  career  was 
nearly  run,  and  that  the  time  of  my 
departure  from  this  vale  of  tears  was 
at  hand.  I  therefore  communicated 
to  the  medical  man  who  attended  mo 
the  address  of  my  relatives,  and  re- 
quested that  when  all  should  be  over, 
he  would  inform  them  of  my  untime- 
ly end.  But  Providence  raised  me 
up  a  friend  in  the  old  lady  at  whose 
house  I  lodged  ;  and  by  her  motherly 
and  affectionate  care,  my  illness, 
which  had  increased  to  a  violent  fe- 
ver, owing  chiefly  to  the  anxiety  of 
my  mind,  was  overcome  ;  and  after 
a  confinement  of  ten  days  I  was  able 
to  walk  out.  I  recovered,  and  with 
returning  health  came  renewed  liope. 


DEATH  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

BY  THOMAS  HOOD. 


"  Are  we  not  here  now  V — continued  the  corporal  (striking  the  end  of  his  stick 
perpendicularly  on  the  floor,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  health  and  stability) — •'  and  are 
we  not"  (dropping  his  hat  upon  the  ground)  "  gone  ! — In  a  moment  %" 

Tristam  Shandy. 


Trim,  thou  art  right  ! — 'Tis  sure  that  I, 
And  all  who  hear  thee,  are  to  die  ; 

The  stoutest  lad  and  wench 
Must  lose  their  places  at  the  will 
Of  Death,  and  go  at  last  to  fill 
The  sexton's  gloomy  trench  ! 


Thou  need'st  not,  mistress  cook  !  be  told. 
The  meat  to-morrow  will  be  cold 

That  now  is  fresh  and  hot  ; 
E'en  thus  our  flesh,  will  by  and  by, 
Be  cold  as  stone — Cook,  thou  must  die  f 

There's  death  within  the  pot  ! 


The  dreary  grave  ! — Oh,  when  I  think 
How  close  ye  stand  upon  its  brink, 

My  inward  spirit  groans  ! 
My  eyes  are  fiU'd  with  dismal  dreams 
Of  coffins,  and  this  kitchen  seems 

A  charnel  full  of  bones  ! 


And  Martha,  too,  my  lady's  maid  ! 
Thy  pretty  person  once  must  aid 

To  swell  the  buried  swarm  ! 
The  "  glass  of  fashion  "  thou  wilt  hold 
No  more,  but  grovel  in  the  mould 

That's  not  the  "  mould  of  form." 


Yes,  jovial  butler  !  thou  must  fail, 
As  sinks  the  froth  on  thine  own  ale  ; 

Thy  days  will  soon  be  done  ! 
Alas  !  the  common  hours  that  strike 
Are  knells :  for  life  keeps  wasting,  like 

A  cask  upon  the  run. 


Yes,  Jonathan,  that  drives  the  coach. 
He  too  will  feel  the  fiend's  approach — 

The  grave  will  pluck  him  down  ; 
He  must  in  dust  and  ashes  lie, 
And  wear  the  church-yard  livery. 

Grass-green,  turn'd  up  with  brown. 


Ay,  hapless  scullion  !  'tis  thy  case  ; 
Life  travels  at  a  scouring  pace. 

Far  swifter  than  thy  hand  : 
The  fast  decaying  frairie  of  man 
Is  but  a  kettle  or  a  pan. 

Time  wears  away — with  sand  ! 


How  frail  is  our  uncertain  breath  ! 

The  laundress  seems  full  hale,  but  Death 

Shall  her  "  last  linen  "  bring. 
The  groom  will  die,  like  all  his  kind  ; 
And  e'en  the  stable-boy  will  find 

His  life  no  stable  tiling. 
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Nay,  see  the  household  dog — e'en  that 
The  earth  shall  take  ! — The  very  cat 

Will  share  the  common  fall  ! 
Although  she  hold  (the  proverb  saith) 
A  ninclbid  life,  one  single  death 

Suffices  for  them  all  ! 

•Cook,  butler,  Martha,  Jonathan, 
The  girl  that  scours  the  pot  and  pan. 
And  those  that  tend  the  steeds — 


All,  all  shall  have  another  sort 

Of  service  after  this — in  short 

The  one  the  parson  reads  ! 

The  dreary  grave  ! — Oh,  when  I  think 
How  close  ye  stand  upon  the  brink, 

My  inward  spirit  groans  ! 
My  eyes  are  fili'd  with  dismal  dreams 
Of  coffins,  and  this  kitchen  seems 

A  charnel  full  of  bones  ! 


THE  FATALIST. 


I  HAVE  never  remembered  so 
distinctly  the  days  and  events  of 
my  childhood  and  youth  as  now, 
in  my  old  age.  Manhood  is  gen- 
erally too  active  to  dwell  upon 
the  past, — its  interests  are  divided 
between  possession  and  hope,  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future. 
The  heart  is  not  quiet  enough  to 
listen  to  the  gentle  voice  of  Mem- 
ory— all  is  stirring  and  enterprising. 
Moreover,  I  have  never  dwelt  so 
much  alone  as  now  ; — I  am  a  single 
leaf,  hanging  upon  the  bough  far 
into  the  winter,  after  the  falling  off 
of  my  friends  and  companions — 
withered  and  alone.  Yet  I  am  hap- 
py ;  and  the  past  has  ceased  to 
move  me  too  strongly.  I  have  wept 
over  misfortunes,  and  f(<llic'S,  and 
losses,  until  the  pain  has  been  sighed 
away.  Truly,  I  an)  somewhat  sad- 
dened by  the  recollections  of  many 
grievous  scenes,  in  which  I  acted  an 
unwilling  part :  but  this  sadness  has 
been  alleviated  b\-  time,  and  is  now 
cheered  by  the  near  prospect  of  a 
happier  existence.  However,  I  do 
not  mean  to  rest  my  mind  entirely 
upon  myself  now  ;  I  would  servo  as 
a  string,  by  which,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
I  may  tie  together  certain  detached 
events  which  I  have  seen  or  known. 
How  often  have  T  thrown  myself, 
in  my  careless  boyhood,  beneath  the 
friendly  shade  of  this  broad-spread- 
ing beach-tree  (as  my  friend  Virgil 
calls  it),  and  looked  upwards  at  the 
patches  of  blue  sky  appearing 
through  the  openings  of  those  thick 
branches,  which  now  screen  my  age 
from  every  too  severe  blast !  The 
little   river    still    pursues   its   quiet 


course,  flowing  as  smoothly  and 
transparently  as  it  did  sixty  years 
since.  Nature  changes  little — art  is 
never  stationary.  The  works  of  the 
Almighty  alone  are  permanent ! 
those  of  man,  at  the  best,  do  but 
outlive  the  artificer — in  the  era  of 
a  world,  they  are  but  of  a  moment's 
duration  !  In  this  very  spot,  how 
many  countenances  have  shone  in 
joy,  which  are  now  but  as  the  dust 
we  tread  on  !  How  much  agitation 
has  disturbed  those  spirits,  which 
have  ceased  for  ever  to  be  affected 
by  the  cares  or  the  pleasures  of  this 
world !  But,  dead  to  others,  they 
slill  live  to  me:  and  in  thus  recall- 
ing the  events  in  which  they  acted, 
a  delightful  illusion  places  them  be- 
fore me,  in  the  "  very  hue  and  srni- 
blancc"  which  they  bore,  whilst  yet 
they  dwelt  amidst  the  thronging 
woes  of  this  fluctuating  world  ! 

My  views  of  nature  are  not,  as  I 
have  already  said,  of  a  gloomy  cast  ; 
nevertheless,  there  exist  in  my  mem- 
ory broad  images  of  dark  events, 
that  mock  the  horrors  of  romance. 
They  were  realities — dread  realities 
—  with  which  I  myself  was  in  some 
sort  encompassed  ; — realities  of  the 
moral  world,  which  pressed  upon 
my  brain  and  my  heart,  as  if  I  had 
been  an  active  performer  in  them. 
No,  no  :  it  was  a  loftier  intellect 
than  mine  that  wrought  them  out 
with  dexterous  suicidal  power  ! — that 
wove  a  web  around  its  own  energies, 
from  which  all  their  strength  could 
not  extricate  them.  There  was  the 
proud  consciousness  of  intellectual 
might  which,  in  its  presumptuous 
daring,  aimed  at  searching  out  Om- 
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nipotence,  and  soaring  too  high, 
proved,  in  the  moment  of  despair, 
that  its  wings  were  but  of  wax. 
There  was  the  ftital  self-reliance, 
which  exults  in  the  power  of  human 
reason,  and  disdains  the  revelation 
which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  make.  One  word  cut  the 
Gordian-knot  of  all  the  niysleries  of 
man's  being  ;  and  th;it  word  became 
the  guide  of  his  life — the  torch 
which  kindled  his  imagination  into  a 
destructive    fire, — fatalism — fate 

DESTINY  ! 

I  was  always  distinguished  by  a 
quiet,  contemplative  turn  oi  mind  ; 
and  if  ray  own  early  wishes  had  been 
consulted  in  the  selection  of  a  pro- 
fession, I  should  have  dedicated  my- 
self with  joy  to  the  church.  But 
my  lot  was  to  be  drawn  by  another 
hand,  I  had  no  parents :  my  for- 
tune was  small,  and  ra}'  guardian 
sent  me  into  the  army,  because  I 
had  friends  who  promised  to  attend 
to  my  interest  there.  I  shall  not 
mention  the  regiment  to  which  I  be- 
longed, because  I  do  not  mean  to 
aflbrd  any  clue  to  the  real  names  of 
those  with  whom  my  reminiscences 
are  connected.  It  was  then  what  is 
now  called  a  crack  regiment  ;  and  I 
was  admitted  into  the  number  of  its 
officers,  with  every  demonstration  of 
welcome  and  respect,  by  those  who 
were  to  be  my  companions,  mess- 
mates, and  perhaps  friends. 

Supported  by  interest,  I  was  soon 
Captain  George  JMainwaring.  T  had 
scarcely  obtained  my  promotion, 
when  an  individual  was  added  to  our 
corps,  to  whom  I  became  attached 
by  the  irresistible  power  of  his  mind  ; 
as  attractive  to  me,  perhaps,  by  its 
singularity,  as  by  its  lofty  intellect. 

Harvey  Pembroke  was  of  the  mid- 
dle size  ;  small  in  the  girth,  but  his 
chest  freely  developed.  lie  had  a 
pale,  saturnine  complexion  ;  his  eyes 
were  large,  dark,  and  they  flashed 
with  intense  brightness,  in  their  slow- 
rolling  motion.  Their  expression 
was  softened  by  the  thick,  black 
lashes  which  hung  over  them,  like  a 
thin  cloud  over  a  meteor.  His  brows 
were   strongly  defined  ;  and,  being 
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often  drawn  together  by  the  deptii 
of  his  th.)ughts,  they  gave  a  singular 
character  to  his  face.  The  whole 
would  have  been  stern  and  gloomy, 
but  for  the  great  beauty  of  his  mouth, 
which  was  su  generally  curled  into 
a  smile  of  peculiar  sweetness,  that 
^ew  had  an  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, that  in  its  repose,  it  was  expres- 
sive of  fierce  passions.  He  was 
very  eccentric  ;  but  the  lightest  ot 
his  messmates  did  not  venture  to 
ridicule  his  eccentricities.  The 
whole  man  was  so  constituted  as  to 
inspire  respect,  without  exertion  on 
his  own  jjart,  and  almost  without  dis- 
tinct consciousness  on  the  part  of 
others ;  and  to  inspire  also  that  in- 
definable feeling  which,  in  the  mys- 
terious composition  of  the  human 
mind,  haunts  it  like  a  shadow,  ap- 
palling as  a  spirit  :  to  which  the 
bravest  are  subject — which  belongs 
to  the  unknown  universe  of  affinities, 
sympathies,  and  antipathies, — and 
which  seems  like  a  shapeless  fear. 
It  was  not  animal  fear ;  for  those 
who  were  most  spell-bound  by  its 
influence,  would  have  met  Pembroke 
at  any  moment,  to  discuss  matters  at 
the  sword's  point.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  instinctive  homage  which  inferior 
minds  involuntarily  pay  to  a  master- 
spirit. 

The  habits  of  military  men  are  not 
generally  literary.  I  had  been  edu- 
cated by  a  m;in  devoted  to  these  pur- 
suits :  and  the  natural  bias  of  my 
mind  had  inclined  me  to  imitation  of 
him,  with  a  zeal  which  exceeded  that 
of  my  model. 

Old  men  are  fond  of  digressing — 
all  men  are  fond  of  that  egotism 
which  impels  them  to  make,  if  they 
do  not  find,  occasion  for  touching  on 
those  topics  most  interesting  to 
themselves. 

I  was  about  to  account  for  my  par- 
ticular intimacy  with  Harvey  Peu)- 
broke,  which,  in  fact,  resulted  from 
the  attachment  to  literature  inherent 
in  both  of  us — a  feeling  in  which  no 
other  of  our  associates  participated. 
We  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  peo- 
ple, of  whom  the  part  that  did  not 
belong  to  us,  vyere  absorbed  in  mer- 
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cantile  calculations — their  minds  con- 
tracted to  the  mere  effort  of  arith- 
metical computation.  The  part  that 
did  belong  to  us,  walked  the  round 
of  dissipation,  until  the  end  of  their 
existence  was  a  pleasure  always 
sought — never  grasped.  Pembroke 
and  I,  therefore,  clung  ti  each  other 
tenaciously,  notwithstanding  the 
widely-differing  sentiments  that  char- 
acterised our  moral  being.  In  the 
society  of  cultivated  woman,  Harvey 
Pembroke  was  a  new  being.  His 
devotion  to  the  sex  was  chivalrous 
and  most  enthusiastic.  Beauty  to 
liim  was  nothing,  unless  elevated  by 
an  association  with  intellect  and  in- 
telligence :  his  admiration  of  such 
beings  was  passionate  and  poetical 
in  the  highest  degree.  Sometimes  I 
spoke  to  him  of  the  effect  likely  to 
be  produced  on  his  mind,  when  this 
admiration  should  combine  with  ten- 
derness. "I  have  revolved  the  mat- 
ter myself,"  said  he  ;  "  it  has  been 
a  subject  of  deep  reflection.  I  set 
out  in  life  with  the  conviction  that  I 
should  have  to  fulfil  a  remarkable 
destiny  :  presentiment — foreboding 
— call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  the  surest 
vehicle  of  prophecy — has  fixed  it  as 
an  inevitable  certainty  in  my  mind, 
that  love  will  stamp  that  destiny 
with  its  decisive  character — bright 
as  the  moon,  dark  as  the  charnel- 
vault.  Well,  well — the  stake  is  set 
for  life  or  death !  Fate  plays  the 
game,  not  1  :  I  follow  whithersoever 
she  leads  me  !" 

In  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  elegant 
women,  all  the  sternness  of  Harvey's 
countenance,  all  the  gloom  of  his 
manner,  disappeared.  Smiling, 
graceful,  animated  even  to  playful- 
ness, his  appearance  glowed  with 
vivacious  youth  ;  whilst,  young  as 
he  was,  the  habits  of  his  mind  had 
cast  so  dignified  and  reserved  an  ex- 
pression over  hill),  that,  in  the  socie- 
ty of  men,  he  gave  to  all  who  saw 
him,  an  impression  of  age  equivalent 
to  the  march  of  his  intellect  rather 
than  of  his  years. 

Sometimes  the  accidents  of  life 
bring  the  most  decided  contrasts 
into     juxta-position.      There    was, 


amongst  our  officers,  a  young  man, 
named  Beaumont,  the  moral  anti- 
jiodes  of  Harvey  Pembroke.  He 
exercised  irresistible  sway  over  his 
associates,  by  the  gay  suavity  of  his 
manners,  the  careless  generosity  of 
his  temper,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Idles  httrr.s,  through  the 
circle  of  which  he  had  ranged,  and 
from  which  he  had  selected,  by  the 
aid  of  a  fine  taste,  the  sweetest  flow- 
ers, which  he  had  tlie  tact  of  making 
tell  in  all  circles.  He  had  in  per- 
fection the  art  of  conversing,  the 
most  useful  of  all  kinds  of  eloquence. 
His  graceful  person  was  no  inefficient 
auxiliary  to  him  :  in  short,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  requisites  for  becom- 
ing (hat  universal  favorite  which  he 
was  in  reality.  He  skimmed  the 
surfaces  of  things — Harvey  dived 
into  their  deepest  recesses.  Harvey 
entertained  ihe  most  profound  con- 
tempt for  Beaumont  ;  and  Beaumont, 
probably  instigated  by  a  secret  aver- 
sion, stood  quite  aloof  from  Harve}'. 
It  seemed,  that  these  two  could  nev- 
er become  affected  by  the  same  sen- 
timent, or  be  brought  into  contact 
by  any  of  the  probable  occurrences 
of  life.  But  in  the  unrolling  of  the 
volume  of  their  existence,  how  much 
did  the  reality  mock  the  expecta- 
tion ! 

In  their  admiration  of  woman, 
Ilarvey  Pembroke  fjund  one  point 
of  accordance— that  is,  in  the  ab- 
stract admiration,  not  the  relative. 
Beaumont  sought  those  who  were 
distinguished  by  playful  manners 
and  lady-like  accomplishments — 
which,  1  may  remark,  en  passant, 
may  be  acquired  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  any  but  the  most  ordi- 
nary intellect.  Harvey  required 
higher  powers.  He  had  the  art  of 
sounding  mental  depth,  and  of  dis- 
criininaiing  the  nicest  shades  of  the 
human  cliaracter.  He  knew  that 
talent  is  by  no  moans  dependent 
upon  intellect  ;  and  he  did  not  value 
excellence  in  any  single  pursuit,  as 
affording  a  proof  of  general  power  of 
mind.  "  The  habit  of  pursuing  any 
occupation  which  requires  no  mental 
exertion,  induces  an  indolence  or  ia- 
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capacity  of  intellect.  Mere  artists  are 
commonly  as  stii|)id  as  mere  artificers, 
and  these  are  little  more  than  ma- 
chines." He  despised  lady-arlists  as  a 
body  ;  he  said  their  ideas,  if  they  had 
any,  were  narrowed  to  a  single  point  ; 
within  that  sphere  all  was  self-suffi- 
ciency— out  of  it,  all  a  blank.  He 
preferred  brilliant  conversation  to 
any  other  accomplishment,  as  one 
that  required  a  certain  calibre  of 
mind  to  sustain  it.  Beaumont  would 
stand  for  honrjs  by  the  side  of  any 
piano-forte  playing  lady,  who  had  a 
fine  person  withal,  assiduously  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  her  music- 
book,  and  pouring  a  whole  vocabula- 
ry of  the  prettiest  compliments  into 
her  ear.  Harvey  was  not  remarka- 
ble for  any  such  condescending  pa- 
tience. Thus,  though  perpetually  in 
the  same  circles,  they  were  thrown 
at  a  distance  from  each  other — 
standing,  in  f>ict,  at  opposite  points 
of  the  diameter. 

But  Sophia  Maltravers 

Maltravers  was  the  name  of  our 
Colonel.  He  had  a  fine  seat  within 
a  (ew  miles  of  the  barracks  at  which 
we  were  stationed  ;  where  his  only 
child,  assisted  by  his  maiden  sister, 
presided,  with  all  the  grace  of  ele- 
gant hospitality.  Our  Colonel  was 
a  brave  and  an  impartial  officer — 
avoiding  all  occasions  of  giving  of- 
fence, and  attentive  to  the  comfort 
and  the  dignity  of  his  corps,  collec- 
tively as  well  as  individually.  VV^e 
were  often  invited  to  partake  of  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  domestic  hours, 
and  all  were  eager  to  accept  his  invi- 
tations. I  declined  participating  in 
the  gaiety  of  his  more  splendid  en- 
tertainments, whilst  I  thankfully  ac- 
cepted admission  into  his  family  cir- 
cle. Pembroke  and  Beaumont  were 
at  The  Laurels,  whenever  they  could 
find  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
their  intrusion.  It  was  not  the  Co- 
lonel to  whom  they  were  anxious  to 
pay  their  devoirs — it  was,  unhappily, 
the  Colonel's  beautiful  and  highly 
cultivated  daughter. 

I  "  Now  my  destiny  drives  me 

rapidly  on  !"  said  Harvey  Pembroke 
to  me — "  now   the  thread    unravels 


fast — fast — fast !  and  every  hour  1 
see  the  Fates  busy  with  me  !  I  came 
into  this  regiment  against  my  will — 
I  was  compelled  to  like  the  Colonel 
against  my  will — I  love  Sophia 
against  my  will — and  I  shall  be  the 
death  of  Beaumont,  against  his  will. 
Freewill .' — nonsense  !  If  it  existed, 
what  would  its  impotence  avail 
against  the  workings  of  the  awful 
hand  that  touches  tlie  springs  of  this 
machine  ? — What  but  irresistible 
destiny  could  have  brought  to  pass 
so  impossible  an  event,  as  that  I 
could  love  (he  woman  whom  the 
wretched,  trifling  Beaumont  loves.'' 
Nay — more  !" — and  he  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  struck  his  clenched  first 
upon  his  forehead — "  could  compel 
me  to  love  her  still,  even  although  I 

am  in  doubt  whether  he  be  not 

Oh  !  shame  on  my  base-mindedness! 
— a  favoured  rival !" 

His  countenance  was  absolutely 
distorted  by  the  paroxysm  of  his 
rage  :  he  could  not  endure  the  fan- 
cied humiliation  to  which  he  was 
subjecting  himself,  though  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passion  chained  him 
down  from  any  efforts  to  escape 
from  its  thraldom.  I  could  attempt 
consolation  only  by  shewing  the 
advantages  he  must  naturally  possess 
over  Beaumont  in  the  estimation  of 
any  woman  who  was  capable  of  ap- 
preciating him. 

"  It  is  ignominy  even  to  have  en- 
tered on  such  a  conflict  !"  he  said, 
in  his  intemperance.  "  Capable  of 
appreciating  me  !  A  woman  may  be 
ail  that,  and  yet,  by  some  wretched 
perversion  of  intellect  or  taste — or 
by  the  will  of  Fate,  which  is  the  only 
will — she  may  be  led  to  an  union 
which  will  crush  me  for  ever.  No 
— no  ! — he  shall  never  be  her  hus- 
band !  I  will  perish  first  ! — he  shall 
perish  ! — she  shall  die  !  If  am  to 
fulfil  so  terrible  a  destiny,  let  my  will 
go  with  it.  I  cannot  had, — but  the 
rapidity  of  Fate  itself  shall  be  foiled, 
so  truly  will  I  follow  its  guidance  !" 

I  was  terrified  by  his  violence, 
which  his  manner  rendered  more 
tremendous.  To  oppose  reason  to 
its   forte,   would  have  been  vain,  as 
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an  attempt  to  stop  the  whirlwind's 
fury.  I  told  him,  that  he  was  rais- 
ing phantoms  to  distract  himself 
which  had  existence  only  in  liis  own 
brain.  But  he  persisted  in  asserting, 
that  an  indissoluble  chain  united  the 
destinies  of  himself,  of  Beaumont, 
and  of  Sophia  ; — that  antipathy  it- 
self had  so  associated  them  ; — that 
he  awaited  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  volume — but  if  that  opening 
were  long  delayed,  he  would  cut  the 
roll  asunder  ! 

His  existence  was  marked  each 
moment  by  the  rise  of  some  turbu- 
lent emotion.  Often,  he  resolved  to 
decide  the  matter  at  once,  by  laying 
his  heart  open  to  Sophia ;  and  as 
often  was  he  deterred  by  some  cour- 
tesy which  she  extended  to  his  rival, 
or  by  that  fear,  which  is  always  the 
concomitant  of  a  real  passion.  But 
the  delay  increased  his  frenzy  ;  and 
he  charged  that  upon  Fate,  which 
was  really  the  result  of  his  own  con- 
duct. His  manners  to  Beaumont 
were  often  so  intemperate  as  to  ren- 
der the  interference  of  bystanders 
necessary,  in  order  ihat  no  violence 
might  ensue. 

As  to  Beaumont,  he  sailed  along 
with  the  stream  ;  loving  as  gaily  as 
if  success  were  certain  ;  and  wooing 
the  favour  of  his  mistress  by  that 
obsequious  gallantry,  vvhich  all  wo- 
men love  so  well.  If  he  gained  no 
real  advantage  over  Harvey,  he  at 
least  assumed  the  appearance  of  it : 
and  this  galled  and  chafed  the 
haughty  spirit  of  his  rival,  who  was 
sensible  of  the  advantages  he  lost  by 
reason  of  his  unsubmissive  temper. 
There  was  pride  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  devoledness  ;  and  though  some 
female  souls  would  have  loved  him 
the  better  for  this,  he  judged  too  ac- 
curately of  the  sex  in  general,  to 
dare  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  it 
would  be  favorable  to  him  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Sophia  Maltravers  had  a  fine 
mind,  and  was  capable  of  forming  a 
just  estimation  of  the  value  of  Har- 
vey Pembroke's  love.  She  suffered 
many  indications  of  her  high  appre- 
ciation of  him  to  escape,  which  would 


have  been  received  as  the  most  fa- 
vorable encouragement  by  any  man 
less  infatuated  than  Harvey.  I 
pointed  them  out  to  him  in  their 
legitimate  interpretation,  almost  dai- 
ly :  but  the  blindness  of  his  fierce 
passion,  and  the  miserable  perver- 
sion of  intellect,  occasioned  by  the 
horrible  conviction  of  Fatalism, 
which  oppressed  his  brain,  would 
not  permit  him  to  admit  any  sober 
thought.  Sophia  JNIaltravers  was  in- 
teresting to  me  for  her  own  sake.  I 
loved  the  gentle  dignity  of  her  char- 
acter, and  i  could  scarcely  wish  her 
to  become  the  wife  of  my  unhappy 
friend,  whose  fine  mind  was  so  terri- 
bly clouded  by  the  darkness  of  the 
cloud  which  encompassed  it,  and 
which  he  called  the  light  of  reason. 

I  was  not  able  often  to  decide  on 
the  relative  conduct  of  the  three, 
thus  strangely  brought  into  contact ; 
for  they  met  generally  in  circles  of 
gaiety,  to  which  neither  my  princi- 
ples nor  my  taste  inclined.  Thus  I 
was  unable  to  watch  the  progress  of 
those  events,  which  hurried  on  the 
crisis  of  their  tragedy  ;  and  unsuspi- 
cious of  the  actual  state  of  their  affairs, 
I  had  no  power  of  averting  the  disas- 
trous termination  of  rivalry  and  love. 

I  was  rather  grieved  than  surpris- 
ed, when  Pembroke  required  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  field  as  his 
second.  The  time  was  come,  he 
said,  when  either  he  or  Beaumont 
must  cease  to  burden  the  earth.  I 
refused  to  assist  him  in  an  affair 
which,  by  whatever  glosing  epithet 
Honour  might  denominate  it,  I  call- 
ed wilful  and  deliberate  murder. 
He  knew  my  principles  too  well,  to 
believe  I  should  be  piqued  into  com- 
pliance by  reproach  or  sarcasm ;  he 
took  a  more  effectual  method. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  then 
go  alone.  I  would  not  owe  the 
slightest  debt  to  any  of  the  wretch- 
ed drivellers  around  me.  Yet  I  had 
wished,  if  die  I  must,  to  breathe  out 
my  soul  in  your  presence.  There 
is  something  I  would  have  said,  be- 
fitting only  such  a  moment.  And, 
indeed,  Mainwaring,  your  refusal 
can  ^vail  nothing  towards   prevent- 
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ing  this  meeting — it  might,  perhaps, 
affect  its  termination.  But  3'ou  re- 
fuse, and  I  have  no  further  persua- 
sions to  offer.  It  is  but  death,  at  the 
worst — the  extinction  of  the  body — 
the  freeing  of  the  soul  ! — no  more — 
no  more  !  Fate  contraiiis  me  ! — the 
voice  within  forwarned  me  that  I 
liad  to  fulfil  a  terrible  destiny  ; — this 
seems  scarcely  dreadful  enough  to 
realize  the  horrible  shadows  that 
have  tlitted  before  my  eyes.  But 
this  is  all! — mere  death!— death 
such  as  makes  one  of  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life  ! — death,  which 
any  fool  tempts  courageously  ! — 
And  thus  I  pass  away — or  he  !" 

I  was  wrought  on  by  the  despera- 
tion of  his  tone — of  his  manner,  to 
give  the  promise  he  required.  I  was 
quite  alive  to  the  conviction  that  I 
had  no  power  of  controlling  the  reso- 
lution of  the  parties,  and  I  hoped 
that  my  presence  might  avert  any 
fatal  termination  of  tlie  event.  Af- 
fection for  Pcmliroke  triumnk  over 
all  the  principles  that  had  gufded  my 
life — but  m}'  mind  was  ill  at  ease. 
He  thanked  me  for  this  proof  of 
friendship,  and  he  withdrew  to  join  a 
splendid  circle  at  the  Colonel's 
where  also  he  was  to  meet  his  rival. 
I  remained  alone,  occupied  by  bitter 
reflection.  I  could  not  rest ;  I  walk- 
ed out  into  the  area  before  my  lodg- 
ing, and  I  watched  the  wearing  away 
of  the  night  in  indescribable  agony 
of  soul. 

It  was  summer,  and  at  three 
o'clock  the  first  grey  dawning  was 
apparent.  I  turned  fron)  it  with 
sickening  apprehension.  As  the  fa- 
tal hour  approached,  my  repugnance 
and  remorse  increased.  1  dreaded 
the  appearance  of  Harvey;  and  in 
the  very  midst  of  those  fears,  he 
stood  before  me. 

His  face  was  pale  to  ghastliness — 
its  expression,  that  of  despair.  His 
livid  lip  was  compressed,  and  his 
brows  were  drawn  together.  There 
was  no  fire  in  his  eye,  its  lustre  was 
frozen  into  fearful  calmness.  I  shrank 
from  him  in  an  agony  of  appreiien- 
sion  ;  in  recalling  that  moment,  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  1    lived  to  re- 


member it ; — there  was  a  crimson 
stain  upon  his  brow — upon  his  cheek! 
I  knew  that  it  was  blood — human 
blood  !  and  drops  of  fear  hung  upon 
my  brow.  He  seized  my  hand,  and 
clasped  it  closely. 

"  There  !"  said  he,  with  frightful 
tranquillity,  "  for  tiie  last  time  our 
hands  have  embraced  ! — you  have 
grasped  that  of  a  murderer!" 

I  could  make  no  reply.  I  thought 
he  and  Beaumont  had  retired  from 
the  scene  of  festivity  to  decide  their 
pretensions  unwitnessed.  "  You 
liave  fought  ! — Beaumont  is  dead  !" 
— said  I  at  length. 

"  Yes  !"  he  returned  with  a  ghast- 
ly smile,  "  Beaumont  is  dead — but 
we  have  not  fought ! — he  had  no 
weapons  ;  I  had  ! "' 

"  You  have  not — could  not  !"  I 
groaned. 

"  I  did  it  !" — he  returned,  leaning 
against  the  wall  ;  and  I  saw  his 
whole  frame  convulsed,  though  his 
countenance  remained  tranquil.  "She 
smiled  upon  him — these  eyes  saw 
looks  of  love — and  triumph  over 
wretched,  wretched  Pembroke  !  I 
have  fulfilled  my  horrible  destiny  ! — 
I  knew  Fate  had  cut  out  fearful  work 
for  me  !  Did  I  not  always  predict 
horrors  unutterable?  He  left  his 
mistress,  happy  idiot,  unconscious 
of  the  death  that  lurked  so  near  him  ! 
I  saw  the  kindly  pr(>ssure  of  their 
hands,  as  they  parted,  and  I  follow- 
ed him  out.  I  cursed  the  slow-pac- 
ing time  !  I  thirsted  for  his  blood  !" 
he  continued,  speaking  in  low,  deep 
accents — "  Can  I  not  outrun  it  ?  I 
thought — shall  my  vengeance  wait  ? 
]My  sword  was  in  his  heart  before  he 
saw  me  near  him.'' 

I  was  speechless.  Harvey  Pem- 
broke— the  chivalrous,  the  brave — 
an  assassin  ?  V»  as  it  credible  ?  Was 
he  not  telling  me  the  tale  of  madness? 

"  He  lies  weltering  on  the  cliff!" 
he  resumed.  '"  1  loft  him  liiere,  si- 
lent and  cold  ! — and  I  have  done  all 
my  business,  for  I  have  thundered 
the  tidings  into  the  ears  of  his  mis- 
tress. Siie  finds  her  pillow  less  downy 
since  I  roused  her  thence  !''  She 
came  to  the  window  at  the  sound  of 
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my  voice — and  she  foil  back  tlience, 
whence  slie  had  heard    my    tale.     I 

think  it   broke    her  heart yes  !  I 

believe  she  is  gone  after  her  lover, 
and  they  are  togeiher  even  now  !" 

A  vessel  had  long  lain  at  anchor 
in  the  port,  wailing  for  a  favourable 
wind  to  carry  her  out  to  the  South 
Sea  Isles.  The  breeze  sprut)g  up, 
and  her  canvass  was  filled  was  filled, 
even  while  I  stood  over  the  body  of 
Beaumont  on  the  cliff.  Harvey  Pem- 
broke was  amongst  her  passengers; 
and  I  saw  him  borne  away  with  the 
rest  of  her  freight,  before  it  was 
broad  day.  Yes  :  he  left  England 
for  ever,  dwelling  far  from  the  sight 
of  all  that  had  been  dear  to  iiim 
— living  and  dying  remote  and  un- 
known. 

On  that  memorable  day  I  was  ex- 
posed to  many  suspicions  and  inqui- 
ries, with  regard  to  Beaumont  and 
the  unfortunate  Pembroke,  1  frank- 
ly stated  all  I  knew,  except  the  cir- 
cumstances that  related  to  the  flight 
of  the  latter  ;  and  Beaumont,  who 
had  fainted  from  loss  of  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  his  deep  but  not 
idangerous  wound,  corroborated  my 
statement.  His  recovery  succeeded, 
and  the  fatal  event  was  soon  but  dim- 
ly remembered,  except  by  the  parties 
implicated  in  that  unhappy  catastro- 
phe. 

Sophia  Maltravers  was  confined  to 
her  chamber  during  muny  months 
by  severe  indisposition,  induced  by 
the  shock  Pendjroke's  wild  intelli- 
gence had  inflicted.  The  preserva- 
tion of  BeauniDnt  contributed  much 
towards  restoring  the  tone  of  her 
mind  ;  but  long  and  lingering  was 
her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Harvey 
Pembroke.  Slie  had  loved  him  !  — 
despite  his  fierce  passions — his  tor- 
menting jealousv — his  intellect  warp- 
ed by  his  principles — she  had  loved 
him  fondly.  His  insane  act  had 
brought  her  to  the  borders  of  the 
of  the  grave  ;  and  it  was  very  long 
before  she  could  receive  the  convic- 
tion, that  a  man,  whose  presumptu- 
ous spirit  had  wrecked  him  on  the 
rock  of  the  most  terrific  Fatalism, 
could  never  have  been  a  safe  guard- 


ian of  her  happiness  or  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  to  her  children. 

She  never  again  saw  Beaumont. 
It  was  long  before  his  name  could 
be  uttered  in  her  henring,  without 
opening  the  scarcely-healed  wounds 
of  her  spirit.  He  exchanged,  shortly, 
into  another  rcgin)eiit  ;  and  his  nar- 
row escape  from  death  probably 
served  to  illustrate  a  remark  or  point 
an  anecdote,  in  the  new  society  in 
the  sphere  of  which  he  revolved. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Sophia,  she 
was  the  wife  of  an  amiable  man  and 
a  Christian.  Surrounded  by  her 
lovely  children, she  probably  remem- 
bered the  dark  scene  that  had  cloud- 
ed her  youthful  days,  as  a  gloomy 
dream  that  had  passed  over  her,  and 
which  was  never  voluntarily  recall- 
ed. At  this  moment,  possibly,  there 
exists  no  human  being  whose  mind 
retains  the  trace  of  these  dark  events 
so  vividly  as  my  own,  I  have  dwelt 
on  them  in  the  silence  of  night,  and 
my  soul  has  learnt  a  bitter  lesson 
from  them.  When  overweening  rea- 
son would  dare  to  struggle  with  the 
the  power  of  Omnipotence — would 
strive  to  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
God's  eternal  decrees — the  name  of 
lliirvey  Pembroke  is  a  watch-word 
to  warn  me  from  the  fatal  rock  on 
which  his  bark  has  stranded.  The 
pride  thai  had  occasioned  the  fall  of 
angels,  had  also  overwhelmed  him  in 
its  fatal  vortex.  He  loved  the  dan- 
ger of  his  daring  flights  of  intellect  ; 
and  triumphant  in  the  consciousness 
of  preeminent  reason,  he  disbelieved 
all  that  exceeded  his  comprehension. 
Seduced  by  the  vain  sy-^tems  of  men, 
so  flattering  to  the  pride  that  predom- 
inated in  his  spirit,  he  became  their 
victim  ;  and  attributing  all  actions  to 
irresistible  necessity,  he  felt  fliittered 
by  the  consciousness  of  being  born  to 
achieve  some  terrible  destiny.  All 
his  miser}',  all  his  errors  and  his 
crimes  may  be  traced  to  the  unh;ip- 
py  delusion  under  which  his  mind 
laboured.  Of  the  circumstances  that 
might  have  demonstrated  to  him  the 
fallacy  of  his  calculations,  he  proba- 
bly remained  ignorant  for  ever.  He 
had  no  opportunity   of  proving,    by 
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the   recovery  of  Beaumont  and  So-  talist  ! — alone  was  wrecked  ;  and, 

phia,  that  of  all  those  whose  lives  he  in  all  social  relations,    had   perished 

believed  he  was  to  colour  with  their  irrucuverably  ! 
predoniinaliiig  hue,  himself — the  Fa- 
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A  LL  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
-^  early  history  of  the  Italian  stage 
are  aware,  that  Ailechino  is  not,  in 
his  original  conception,  a  mere  work- 
er of  marvels  with  his  wooden  sword, 
a  jumper  into  and  out  of  windows, 
as  upon  our  theatre — but,  as  his  par- 
ty-coloured jacket  implies,  a  buffoon 
or  clown,  whose  mouth,  far  from  be- 
ing eternally  closed  as  amongst  us, 
is  filled,  like  that  of  Touchstone, 
with  quips,  and  cranks,  and  witty  de- 
vices, very  often  delivered  extem- 
pore. It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how 
he  became  possessed  of  his  black  viz- 
ard, which  was  anciently  made  in  the 
resemblance  of  the  face  of  a  cat ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  mask  was  essen- 
lial  to  the  performance  of  the  cha- 
racter, as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing theatrical  anecdote.  An  act- 
or, on  the  Italian  stage  permitted  at 
the  Foire  du  St.  Germain,  in  Paris, 
was  renowned  for  the  wild,  ventur- 
ous, and  extravagant  wit,  the  bril- 
liant sallies  and  fortunate  repartees, 
with  which  he  prodigally  seasoned 
the  character  of  the  party-coloured 
jester.  Some  critics,  whose  good 
will  towards  a  favoured  actor  was 
stronger  than  their  judgment,  took 
occasion  to  remonstrate  with  the  suc- 
cessful performer  on  the  subject  of 
the  grotesque  vizird.  They  went 
wilily  to  their  [lurpose,  observing  that 
his  chissical  and  Attic  wit,  his  deli- 
cate vein  of  humour,  his  happy  turn 
for  di;dogup,  was  r-^ndeied  burlesque 
and  ludicrous  by  this  unmeaning  and 
bizarre  disguise,  and  that  those  attri- 
butes would  become  far  more  im- 
pressive, if  aided  by  the  spirit  of  his 
eye  and  the  expression  of  his  natu- 
ral features.  The  actor's  vanity  was 
easily  so  far  engaged  as  to  induce 
him  to  make  the  experiment.      He 


played  harlequin  barefaced,  but  was 
considered  on  all  hands  as  having 
made  a  total  failure.  He  had  lost 
the  audacity  which  a  sense  of  incog- 
nito bestowed,  and  with  it  all  the 
reckless  play  of  raillery  which  gave 
vivacity  to  his  original  acting.  He 
cursed  his  advisers,  and  resumed  his 
grotesque  vizard  ;  but,  it  is  said,, 
without  ever  being  able  to  regain  the 
careless  and  successful  levity  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  disguise  had 
formerly  bestowed.  Perhaps  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverley  is  now  about  to  in- 
cur a  risk  of  the  same  kind,  and  en- 
danger his  popularity  by  having  laid 
aside  his  incognito.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  voluntary  experiment,  like  that 
of  harlequin  ;  for  it  was  my  original 
intention  never  to  have  avowed  these 
works  during  my  lifetime,  and  th& 
original  manuscripts  were  carefully 
preserved  (though  by  the  care  of 
others  rather  than  mine),  with  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary 
evidence  of  the  trutli  when  the  pe- 
riod of  announcing  it  sliould  arrive. 
But  the  affairs  of  my  publishers  hav- 
ing unforlunateh'  passed  into  a  man- 
agement different  from  their  own,  I 
had  no  right  any  longer  to  rely  upon 
secresy  in  that  quarter  :  and  thus  my 
mask,  like  my  Aunt  Dinah's  in  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  having  begun  to  wax  a 
little  threadbare  about  the  chin,  it 
became  time  to  lay  it  aside  with  a 
good  grace,  unless  I  desired  it  should 
fall  in  pieces  from  my  fice.  Yet  I 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
choosing  the  time  and  place  in  which 
the  disclosure  was  finally  made  ;  nor 
was  there  any  concert  betwixt  my 
learned  and  lespected  friend  Lord 
IMeadowbank  and  myself  upon  that 
occasion.  It  was,  as  the  reader  is 
probably  aware,  upon  the  23d  Feb- 
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ruary  last,  at  a  public  nieelins,  called 
for  establishing  a  professional  Thea- 
trical Fund    in    Edinburgh,   that  the 
communication  took  placo.    Just  be- 
fore   we   sat    down   to    table,    Lord 
Meadowbank  asked   me  whether    I 
was  still  anxious  to  preserve  my  in- 
cognito on  the  subject   of  what   was 
called  the  Waverley  novels  ?     I  did 
not   immediately  see  the  purpose    of 
his    lordship's   question,   although   I 
certainly  might  have  been  led  to  in- 
fer it,   and    replied,  that  the   secret 
had   now  become  known  to  so  many 
people,  that  I  was  indifferent  on  the 
subject.       Lord    IMeadowbank     was 
thus    induced,   while   doing  me    the 
great  honour  of  proposing  my  liealth 
to   the  meeting,  to  say  something  on 
the  subject  of  these  novels,  so  strong- 
ly connecting  them  with   me  as    the 
author,  that,  by  remaining   silent,   I 
nmst  have  stood  convicted,  either  of 
the  actual  paternity,  or  of  the  still 
greater  crime  of  being  supposed  will- 
ing to   receive,  indirecily,  praise  to 
which  I    had   no  just  title.       i  thus 
found  myself  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly placed  in  the   confessional,  and 
had  only  time  to  recollect  that  I  had 
been  guided  thither  by  a  most  friend- 
ly hand,  and  could  not,  perluips,  find 
a    better  public   opportunity   to   lay 
down  a  disguise,  which  began  to  re- 
semble that  of  a  detected   masquer- 
ader.       I  had  therefore   the  task   of 
avowing  myself  to  the  numerous  and 
respectable   company  assembled,  as 
the  sole  and  unaided  author  of  these 
novels  of  Waverley,  the  paternity  of 
which  was  likely  at  one  time  to  have 
formed  a  controversy  of  some  celeb- 
rity.     1  now  think  it  further  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  while  I  take  on  my- 
self all  the  merits  and  demerits  at- 
tending   these    compositions,    I    am 
bound  to   acknowledge,   with    grati- 
tude,  hints   of  subjects  and  legends 
which  I    have  received  from  various 
quarters,  and  have  occasionally  used 
as  a  foundation  of  my  fictitious  com- 
positions, or  woven  up  with  tiicn)  in 
the  shape  of  episodes.      I  am  bound, 
in  particular,  to  acknowledge  the  un- 
remitting   kindness    of  Ixlr.    Joseph 
Train,  supervisor  of  excise  at  Dum- 


fries, to  whose  unwearied  industry  I 
have  been  indebted  for  many  curious 
traditions  and  points   of  antiquarian 
interest.     It  was  Mr.  Train  who  re- 
called to  my  recollection  the  history 
of  Old  Mortality,  although  I  myself 
had   a   personal   interview  with  that 
celebrated    wanderer,    so    far    back 
as  1792,  when  I  found   him    on    his 
usual  task.      He    was   then  engaged 
in  repairing  the  grave-stones   of  the 
Covenanters,    who    had    died  while 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dunnot- 
tar,  to  which  many  were  conmiitted 
prisoners  at  the   period    of  Argyle's 
risinof :   their  place  of  confinement  is 
still     called     Whig's     Vault.        Mr. 
Train,  however,  procured  for  me  far 
more  extensive  information  concern- 
ing this  singular  person,  whose  name 
was  Patterson,  than  I  had  been  able 
to  accpiiru  during  my  short  conversa- 
tion with  him.       He   was   (as  I  may 
have   somewhere   already  stated),    a 
native  of  the  parish  of  Closeburn,  in 
Dumfries-shire,    and    it   is    believed 
that  domestic    affliction,    as    well  as 
devotional  feeling,  induced   him    to 
commence    the   wandering  mode   of 
life,  which  he  pursued  for  a  very  long 
period.   It  is  more  than  twenty  years 
since  RobertPatterson's  death,  wiiich 
took   place   on  the   high   road    near 
Lockerby,   where  he  was   found  ex- 
hausted and   expiring.       The    white 
pony,  the  companion    of  his  pilgrim- 
age, was  standing  by  the  side   of  its 
dying  master;    the  whole  furnishing 
a  scene  not  unfitted    for  the   pencil. 
These    particulars   I    had   from  Mr. 
Train.— Another  debt,  which  I   pay 
most  willingly,   is   that  which  I  owe 
to    an    unknown    correspondent    (a 
lady),  who  favoured  me  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  upright  and   high-princi- 
pled female,  whom,    in  the  Heart  of 
Mid  Lothian,  I  have  termed  Jeanie 
Deans.       The  circumstance   of  her 
refusing  to   save   her  sister's  life  by 
an  act  of  perjury,  and  undertaking  a 
pilgrimage   to  London  to  obtain  her 
pardon,  are  both  represented  as  true 
by  my  fair  and  obliging  correspond- 
ent ;  and  they  led  me  to  consid(M-  the 
possibility    of  rendering   a  fictitious 
personage  interesting  by  mere  digni- 
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ty  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  princi- 
ple, assisted  by  unpretending  good 
sense  and  temper,  without  any  of  the 
beauty,  grace,  txilcnt,  accomplisli- 
ment  and  wit,  to  which  a  heroine  of 
romance  is  supposed  to  have  a  pre- 
scriptive right.  If  the  portrait  was 
received  with  interest  by  the  public, 
I  am  conscious  how  much  it  was  ow- 
ing to  the  truth  and  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal sketch,  which  I  regret  that  I 
am  unable  to  present  to  the  public, 
as  it  was  written  with  much  feeling 
and  spirit. —  Old  and  odd  books,  and 
a  considerable  collection  of  family 
legends,  formed  another  quarry,  so 
ample,  that  it  was  much  more  likely 
that  the  strength  of  the  labourer 
should  be  exhausted,  than  that  mate- 
rials should  fail.  I  may  mention,  for 
example's  sake,  that  the  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
iiioor  actually  occurred  in  a  Scottish 
family  of  rank.  The  female  relative, 
by  whom  the  melancholy  tale  was 
communicated  to  me  many  years 
since,  was  a  near  connexion  of  the 
family  in  which  the  event  happened, 
and  always  told  it  with  an  appear- 
ance of  melancholy  mystery,  which 
enhanced  the  interest.  She  had 
known,  in  her  youth,  the  brother 
who  rode  before  the  unhappy  victim 
to  the  fatal  altar,  who  though  then  a 
mere  boy,  and  occupied  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  gallantry  of  his  own 
appearance  in  the  bridal  procession, 
could  not  but  remark  that  the  hand 
of  his  sister  was  moist,  and  cold  as 
that  of  a  statue.  It  is  unnecessary 
further  to  withdraw  the  veil  from 
this  scene  of  family  distress,  nor, 
although  it  occurred  more  than  a 
hundred  years  since,  might  it  alto- 
gether be  agreeable  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  families  concerned  in 
the  narrative.  It  may  be  proper  to 
say,  that  the  events  are  imitated  ;  but 
I  had  neither  the  means  nor  inten- 
tion of  copying  the  manners,  or  trac- 
ing the  characters,  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  real  story.  Indeed, 
I  I  may  here  state   generally,  that  al- 

though    I     have    deemed    historical 
personages  free  subjects  of  delinea- 
tion, I   have   never  on  any  occasion 
30  ATHENEUM,  VOL.  8,  2d    series. 


violated  the  respect  due  to  private 
life.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that 
traits  proper  to  persons,  both  living 
and  dead,  with  whom  I  have  hnd  in- 
tercourse in  society,  should  not  have 
risen  to  my  pen  in  such  works  as 
Waverley,  and  those  which  followed 
it.  But  I  have  always  studied  to 
generalise  the  portraits,  so  that  they 
should  still  seem,  on  the  whole,  the 
productions  of  fancy,  though  possess- 
ing some  resemblance  to  real  indi- 
viduals. Yet  I  must  own  my  at- 
tempts have  not  in  this  last  parti- 
cular been  uniformly  successful. 
There  are  men  whose  characters  are 
so  peculiarly  marked,  that  the  delin- 
eation of  some  leading  and  principal 
feature  inevitably  places  the  whole 
person  before  you  in  his  individuali- 
ty. Thus,  the  character  of  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  in  the  Antiquary,  was  part- 
ly founded  on  that  of  an  old  friend 
of  my  youth,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  introducing  me  to  Shakspeare, 
and  other  invaluable  favours  ;  but  I 
thought  I  had  so  completely  dis- 
guised the  likeness,  that  it  could  not 
be  recognised  by  any  one  now  alive. 
I  was  mistaken,  however,  and  in- 
deed, had  endangered  what  I  desired 
should  be  considered  as  a  secret ;  for 
I  afterwards  learned  that  a  highly 
respectable  gentleman,  one  of  the 
few  surviving  friends  of  my  father, 
and  an  acute  critic,  had  said,  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  work,  that  he 
was  now  convinced  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  it,  as  he  recognised,  in  the 
Antiquary,  traces  of  the  character  of 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  father's 
famil3^  I  may  here  also  notice,  that 
the  sort  of  exchange  of  gallantry, 
which  is  represented  as  taking  place 
betwixt  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
and  Colonel  Talbot,  is  a  literal  fact. 
The  real  circumstances  of  the  anec- 
dote, alike  honourable  to  Whig  and 
Tory,  are  these  : — Alexander  Stew- 
art, of  Invernahyle — a  name  which  I 
cannot  write  without  the  warmest 
recollections  of  gratitude  to  the  friend 
of  my  childhood,  who  first  introduced 
me  to  the  Highlands,  their  traditions, 
and  their  manners — had  been  en 
gaged    actively   in   the   troubles   of 
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1745,  As  lie  charged  at  tlie  batlle 
of  Preston  with  his  clan,  the  Stew- 
arts of  Appinc,  he  saw  an  ofl'icer  of 
the  opposite  party  standing  alone  by 
a  battery  of  four  cannon,  of  wliich  he 
discharged  three  on  the  advancing 
Highlanders,  and  then  drew  his 
sword.  Invernahyle  rushed  on  him, 
and  required  him  to  surrender,  "Ne- 
ver to  rebels  !"  was  the  undaunted 
reply,  accompanied  with  a  longe, 
which  the  Highlander  received  on 
his  target ;  but  instead  of  using  his 
sword  in  cutting  down  his  now  de- 
fenceless antagonist,  he  employed  it 
in  parrying  the  blow  of  a  Lochaber 
axe,  aimed  at  the  officer  by  the  Mil- 
ler, one  of  his  own  followers,  a  grim- 
looking  old  Highlander,  whom  I  re- 
member to  have  seen.  Thus  over- 
powered. Lieutenant-colonel  Allan 
Whiteford,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
consequence,  as  well  as  a  brave  offi- 
cer, gave  up  his  sword,  and  with  it 
his  purse  and  watch,  which  Inverna- 
hyle accepted,  to  save  them  from  his 
followers.  After  the  affair  was  over, 
Mr.  Stewart  sought  out  his  prisoner, 
and  they  were  introduced  to  each 
other  by  the  celebrated  John  Roy 
Stewart,  who  acquainted  Colonel 
Whiteford  with  the  quality  of  his 
captor,  and  made  him  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  receiving  back  his  pro- 
pert}',  which  he  was  inclined  to  leave 
in  the  hands  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
So  great  became  the  confidence  es- 
tablished betwixt  them,  that  Inver- 
nahyle obtained  from  the  chevalier 
his  freedom  upon  parole  ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  having  been  sent  back  to 
the  Highlands  to  raise  men,  he  visit- 
ed Colonel  Whiteford  at  his  own 
house,  and  spent  two  happy  days 
with  him  and  his  Whig  friends,  with- 
out thinking,  on  either  side,  of  the 
civil  war  which  was  then  raging. 
When  the  battle  of  Culloden  put  an 
end  to  the  ho|)es  of  Charles  Edward, 
Invernahyle,  wounded  and  unable  to 
move,  was  borne  from  the  field  by 
the  faithful  zeal  of  his  retainers.  But 
as  he  had  been  a  distinguished  Jaco- 
bite, his  family  and  property  were  ex- 
posed to  the  system  of  vindictive 
destruction,  too  geaerally  carried  into 


execution  through  the  country  of  the 
insurgents.  It  was  now  Colonel 
Whiieford's  turn  to  exert  himself, 
and  he  wearied  all  the  authorities, 
civil  and  military,  with  his  solicita- 
tions for  pardon  to  the  saver  of  his 
life,  or  at  least  for  a  protection  for 
his  wife  and  family.  His  applications 
were  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful : 
"  I  was  found  with  tiie  mark  of  the 
beast  upon  me  in  every  list,"  was  In- 
vernahyle's  expression.  At  length, 
Colonel  Whiteford  applied  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  urged  his 
suit  with  every  argument  which  he 
could  think  of.  Being  still  repulsed, 
he  took  his  commission  from  his  bo- 
som, and,  having  said  something  of 
his  own  and  his  family's  services  to 
the  House  of  Hanover,  begged  to 
resign  his  situation  in  their  service, 
since  he  could  not  be  permitted  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  the  person  to 
w'.iom  he  owed  his  life.  The  Duke, 
struck  with  his  earnestness,  desired 
him  to  take  up  his  commission,  and 
granted  the  protection  required  for 
the  family  of  Invernahyle.  The 
chieftain  himself  lay  concealed  in  a 
cave  near  his  own  house,  before 
which  a  small  body  of  regular  sol- 
diers was  encamped.  He  could  hear 
the  muster-roll  called  every  morning, 
and  their  drums  beat  to  quarters  at 
night,  and  not  a  change  of  the  senti- 
nels escaped  him.  As  it  was  sus- 
pected that  he  was  lurking  some- 
where on  the  property,  his  family 
were  closely  watched,  and  compelled 
to  use  the  utmost  precaution  in  sup- 
plying him  with  food.  One  of  his 
daughters,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  was  employed,  as  the  agent 
least  likely  to  be  suspected.  She 
was  an  instance,  among  others,  that 
a  time  of  danger  and  difficulty  cre- 
ates a  premature  slrirpness  of  intel- 
lect. She  made  herself  acquainted 
among  the  soldiers,  till  she  became 
so  familiar  to  them,  that  her  motions 
escaped  their  notice  ;  and  her  prac- 
tice was,  to  stroll  away  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cave,  and  leave 
what  slender  supply  of  food  she  car- 
ried for  that  purpose,  under  some 
remarkable  stone,  or  the  root  of  some 
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tree,  where  her  father  might  find  it 
as  he  crept  by  night  from  his  lurking- 
place.       Times  became  milder,   and 
my  excellent  friend  was  relieved  from 
proscription  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity. 
Such  is   the  interesting  story  which 
I  have  rather  injured  than  improved, 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told  in 
Waverly.     This  incident,  with   sev- 
eral other  circumstances   illustrating 
the   tales  in  question,  was  communi- 
cated  by    me   to   my  late  lamented 
friend,  William  Erskine,  (a  Scottish 
judge,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kinder), 
who   afterwards  reviewed,   with   far 
too  much  partiality,  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  for  the  Quarterly  Review 
of  January   1817.     In  the  same  are 
contained   other  illustrations   of  the 
novels,    with  which    I    supplied    my 
accomplished   friend,  who  took   the 
trouble  to   write  the    review.     The 
reader  who  is  desirous   of  such  in- 
formation, will   find  the  original   of 
Meg  Merrilees,  and,   I   believe,    of 
one  or  two  other  personages   of  the 
same  cast  of  character,  in  the  article 
referred   to.     I   may    also  mention, 
that  the  tragic   and   savage   circum- 
stances,   which  are    represented    as 
preceding    the    birth   of  Allan    Mac 
Auley,  in  the  Legend   of  Montrose, 
really     happened    in    the    family   of 
Stewart  of  Ardvoirloch.     The  wager 
about  the  candlesticks,  whose    place 
was    supplied     by    Highland    torch- 
bearers,  was  laid  and  won   by  one  of 
the    Mac    Donalds     of     Keppoch. 
There  can  be  but   little   amusement 
in  winnowing  out  the   few  grains  of 
truth    which   are    contained   in    this 
mass  of  empty  fiction.     I  may,  how- 
ever, before  dismissing   the  subject, 
allude  to  the  various  localities  which 
have    been  affixed    to  some    of  the 
scenery  introduced  into  these  novels, 
by  which,   fi)r  example,  Wolfs-Hopc 
is    identified     with     Fast-Castle,    in 
Berwickshire;      Tillietudlem      with 
Draphane,  in   Clydesdale  ;  and    the 
valley  in  the  Monastery,  called  Glen- 
dearg,  with  the  dale   of  the  Allan, 
above  Lord   Somerville's  villa   near 
Melrose.     I   can    only  say,  that,  in 
these  and  other  instances,  I  had    no 
purpose  in  describing  any  particular 


local  spot ;  and  the  resemblance  must 
therefore   be   of  that    general    kind 
which     necessarily      exists     betwixt 
scenes  of  the  same  character.     The 
iron-bound  coast  of  Scotland  afibrds 
upon  its  headlands  and  promontories 
fifty  snch   castles  as   Wolf's-Hope  ; 
every  country  has   a  valley  more  or 
less    resembling   Glendearg ;  and    if 
castles  like  Tillietudlem,  or  mansions 
like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's,  are 
now  less  frequently  to  be  met  with, 
it  is  owing  to  the  rage  of  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction,  which  has  removed 
or  ruined  so  many  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, when  they  were  not  protect- 
ed by  their   innccessible  situation. — 
The  scraps   of  poetry    which    have 
been  in  most  cases  tacked  to  the  be- 
ginning of  chapters   in  these  novels, 
are    sometimes    quoted    either   from 
reading  or  from  memory,  but,  in  the 
general  case  are   pure  invention,     I 
found   it  too  troublesome  to  turn  to 
the  collection  of  the  British  poets  to 
discover  apposite  mottos,  and,  in  the 
situation  of  the  theatrical  mechanist, 
who,  when    the  white   p^per   which 
represented  his  shower  of  snow  was 
exhausted,  continued  the   storm   by 
snowing  brown, I  drew  on  my  memo- 
ry as  long  as  I  could,  and  when  that 
failed  eked  it  out  with  invention.     I 
believe,  that   in   some   cases,  where 
actual  names  are   affixed  to  the  sup- 
posed  quotations,  it  would  be  to  lit- 
tle   purpose    to    seek    them    in    the 
works  of  the  authors  referred   to. — 
And  now  the  reader  may  expect  me, 
while  in  the  confessional,  to  explain 
the  motives  why  I  have  so  long  per- 
sisted   in  disclaiming  the    works   of 
which  I  am  now  writing.     To  this  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  any  other 
reply,  save  that  of  Corporal  Nym — 
It  was  the  humour  or  caprice  of  the 
time,     I  hope  it  will  not  be  constru- 
ed into  ingratitude   to  the  public,  to 
whose  indulgence  I  have  owed  much 
more  than  to  any  merit  of  my  own, 
if  I  confess  that  I  am,  and  have  been 
more   indifferent    to    success,   or   to 
failure,  as  an  author,  than  may  bo  the 
ciisc     with    others,    who    feel    more 
strongly  the  passion  for  literary  fume, 
probably  because  they  are  justly  ecu- 
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scioiis  of  a  better  title  to  it.  It  was 
not  until  I  had  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  yeans,  that  I  made  any  serious 
attempt  at  distinguishing  myself  as 
an  author  ;  and  at  that  period  men's 
hopes,  desires,  and  wishes,  have 
usually  acquired  something  of  a  de- 
cisive character,  and  are  not  eagerly 
and  easily  diverted  into  a  new  chan- 
nel. When  I  made  the  discovery 
(for  to  me  it  was  one),  that  by  amus- 
ing myself  with  composition,  which  I 
felt  a  delightful  occupation,  I  could 
also  give  pleasure  to  others,  and  be- 
came aware  that  literary  pursuits  were 
likely  to  engage  in  future  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  my  time,  I  felt  some 
alarm  that  I  might  acquire  those  hab- 
its of  jealousy  and  fretfulness  which 
have  lessened  and  even  degraded, 
the  character  of  the  children  of  ima- 
gination, and  rendered  them  by  petty 
squabbles  and  mutual  irritability,  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  I  resolved,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  to  guard  my  breast  (perhaps 
an  unfriendly  critic  may  add,  my 
brow),  with  triple  brass,  and  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid  resting  my 
thoughts  and  wishes  upon  literary 
success,  lest  I  should  endanger  my 
own  peace  of  mind  and  tranquillity, 
by  literary  failure.  It  would  argue 
either  stupid  apathy  or  ridiculous 
affectation,  to  say  that  I  have  been 
insensible  to  public  applause,  when 
I  have  be&n  honoured  with  its  testi- 
monies ;  and  still  more  highly  do  I 
prize  the  invaluable  friendships 
which  some  temporary  popularity 
has  enabled  me  to  form  among  those 
most  distinguished  by  talents  and 
genius,  and  which  I  venture  to  hope 
now  rest  upon  a  basis  more  firm 
than  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  them.  Yet  feeling  all  these 
advantages,  as  a  man  ougtit  to  do, 
and  must  do,  I  ma\'  say  with  truth 
and  confidence,  that  I  have  tasted  of 
the  intoxicating  cup  with  modera- 
tion, and  that  I  have  never,  cither  in 
conversation  or  correspondence,  en- 
couraged discussions  respecting  my 
own  literary  pursuits.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  usually  found  such 
topics,  even   when  introduced  from 


motives  the  most  flattering  to  my- 
self, rather  embarrassing  and  disa- 
greeable. I  have  now  frankly  told 
my  motives  for  concealment,  so  far 
as  I  am  conscious  of  having  any, 
and  the  public  will  forgive  the  ego- 
tism of  the  detail,  as  what  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  it.  The  au- 
thor so  long  and  loudly  called  for, 
has  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  made 
his  obeisance  to  the  audience.  Thus 
far  his  conduct  is  a  mark  of  respect. 
To  linger  in  their  presence  would 
be  intrusion.  I  have  only  to  repeat, 
that  I  avow  myself  in  print,  as  for- 
merly in  words,  the  sole  and  unas- 
sisted author  of  all  the  Novels  pub- 
lished as  the  composition  of  the 
"  Author  of  Waverley."  I  do  this 
without  shame,  for  I  am  unconscious 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  their  com- 
position which  deserves  reproach, 
either  on  the  score  of  religion  or 
morality  ;  and  without  any  feeling 
of  exultation,  because,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  temporary  success, 
I  am  well  aware  how  much  their 
reputation  depends  upon  the  caprice 
of  fashion  ;  and  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  precarious  tenure  by 
which  it  is  held,  as  a  reason  for  dis- 
playing no  great  avidity  in  grasping 
at  the  possession.  I  ought  to  inen- 
tion,  before  concluding,  that  twenty 
persons  at  least  were,  either  from 
intimacy  or  from  the  confidence 
which  circumstances  rendered  neces- 
sary, participant  of  this  secret  ;  and 
as  there  was  no  instance,  to  my 
knowledge,  of  any  one  of  the  num- 
ber breaking  the  confidence  required 
from  them,  I  am  the  more  obliged 
to  them,  because  the  slight  and  tri- 
vial character  of  the  mystery  was 
not  qualified  to  inspire  much  respect 
in  those  intrusted  with  it.  As  for 
the  work  which  follows,  it  was  medi- 
tated, and  in  part  printed,  long  be- 
fore the  avowal  of  the  novels  took 
place,  and  originally  commenced 
with  a  declaration  that  it  was  neither 
to  have  introduction  nor  preface  of 
any  kind.  This  long  proem,  prefix- 
ed to  a  work  intended  not  to  have 
any,  may,  however,  serve  to  shew 
how  human  purposes,  in  the   most 
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trifling  as  well  as  the  most  important 
affairs,  are  liable  to  be  controlled  by 
the  course  of  events.  Thus,  we  be- 
gin to  cross  a  strong  river,  with  our 
eyes  and  our  resohition  fixed  on  the 
point  of  the  opposite  siiore,  on 
which  we  propose  to  land  ;  l)ut  grad- 
ually giving  way  to  the  torrent,  are 
glad,  by  the  aid  of  branch  or  btish, 
to  extricate  ourselves  at  some  distant 
and  perhaps  dangerous  landing-place, 


much  farther  down  the  stream,  than 
that  on  which  we  had  fixed  our  in- 
tentions. Hoping  that  the  courteous 
reader  will  afford  to  a  known  and 
familiar  acquaintance,  some  portion 
of  the  favour  which  he  extended  to 
a  disguised  candidate  for  his  applause, 
1  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  his 
obliged,  humble  servant, 

Walter  Scott. 
Ahhottsford,  October  1,  1827. 


VARIETIES. 


SINGULAR  ASSASSINATION  IN  KIN- 
CARDINESHIRE. 

Tj^  CCLISCRAIG,  formerly  a  place 
J-^  of  great  strength,  being  erected 
on  a  perpendicular  and  peninsulated 
rock,  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  rivulet,  was  built  in 
consequence  of  a  murder  committed 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  ;  and 
the  circumstance  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded, as  it  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  barbarity  of  the  times,  Melville, 
sheriff  of  Kincardineshire,  had  by  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  his  authority, 
rendered  himself  so  very  obnoxious 
to  the  barons  of  the  county,  that  they 
had  made  repeated  complaints  to  the 
king.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions 
the  king,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  hap- 
pened to  say  to  Barclay  of  Mathers, 
"  I  wish  that  sheriff  were  sodden  and 
supped  in  brue."  Barclay  instantly 
withdrew,  and  reported  to  his  neigh- 
bours ths  king's  words,  which  they 
resolved  literally  to  fulfil.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conspirators  invited  the 
unsuspecting  Melville  to  a  hunting 
party  in  the  forest  of  Garvock;  where 
having  a  fire  kindled,  and  a  cauldron 
of  water  boiling  on  it,  they  rushed  to 
the  spot,  stripped  the  sheriff  naked, 
and  threw  him  headlong  into  the 
boiling  vessel :  after  which,  on  pre- 
tence of  fulfilling  the  royal  mandate, 
each  swallowed  a  spoonful  of  the 
broth.  After  this  cannibal  feast, 
Barclay,  to  screen  himself  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  king,  built  this  for- 
tress, which,  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  must  have  been  impreg- 


nable. Some  of  the  conspirators 
were  afterwards  pardoned.  One  of 
the  pardons  is  said  to  be  still  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
granting  it  is,  that  the  conspirator 
was  within  the  tenth  de<:ree  of  kin  to 
to  Macduff,  thane  of  Fife. 

CINDERELLA. 

The  origin  of  the  tale  from  which 
this  pantomime  was  adopted,  is  sulii- 
ciently  curious.  It  was  about  the 
year  1730  that  a  French  actor,  of 
equal  talent  and  wealth,  named 
Thevenard,  in  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  observed  upon  a 
cobbler's  st  dl,  the  shoe  of  a  female, 
which  struck  him  by  the  remarkable 
smallness  of  its  size.  After  admiring 
it  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  his 
house  ;  but  his  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  shoe  with  such  intensity,  that  he 
reappeared  at  the  stall  the  next  day  ; 
but  the  cobbler  could  give  him  no 
other  clue  to  the  owner,  than  that  it 
had  been  left  in  his  absence,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  repaired.  Day  af- 
ter day  did  Thevenard  return  to  his 
post  to  watch  the  reintegration  of  his 
slipper,  which  proceeded  slowly  ;  nor 
did  the  proprietor  a|)poar  no  claim  it 
Although  he  had  completed  the  sixti- 
eth year  of  his  age,  so  extravagant 
became  his  passion  for  the  unknown 
fair  one,  that  he  became  (were  it  pos- 
sible for  a  Frenchman  of  that  day  to 
be  so  !)  melancholy  and  miserable. 
His  pain  was,  however,  somewhat 
appeased  by  the  avatar  of  the  little 
fool  itself,  appertaining  to  a  pretty 
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and  youthful  girl  in  the  very  humblest 
class  of  life.  All  distinctioiis  were 
levelled  at  once  by  love :  tiie  actor 
sought  the  jiarents  of  the  female, 
procured  their  consent  to  the  match, 
and  actually  made  her  his  wife. 

TIME. 

Sir  William  Jones,  so  well  known 
for  his  great  acquisitions  in  oriental 
literature,  was  no  less  remarkable  for 
his  piety. — A  friend  reciting  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke's  couplet  of 

"  Six  hours  to  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix," 

he  subjoined,  "  rather  say, 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven. 


TAKING    PHYSIC. 

David  Hartley  eat  two  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  soap  to  cure  the 
stone,  but  died  of  that  disease.  Bish- 
op Berkeley  drank  a  butt  of  tar-wa- 
ter. Meyer,  in  a  course  of  chemical 
neutralization,  swallowed  1,200  lbs. 
of  crabs'  eyes.  In  the  German 
Ephemerides,  the  case  of  a  person  is 
described,  who  had  taken  so  much 
elixir  of  vitriol,  that  his  keys  were 
rusted  in  his  pocket  b}'  the  transuda- 
tion of  the  acid  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin  ;  another  patient  is  said  to 
have  taken  argentum  nitratura  in  so- 
lution till  he  became  blue. 

HEREDITARY  TALENT  IN  ACTORS. 

Tiie  children  of  many  obscure  per- 
sormers  have  become  eminent ;  but 
there  are  very  few  instances  in  which 
the  descendant  of  a  considerable  act- 
or or  actress  has  been  distinguished. 
To  take  instances  within  recent  re- 
collection, or  of  the  present  day,  for 
example — Mr.  Elliston  has  a  son  up- 
on the  stage,  with  none  of  the  strik- 
ing talent  of  the  father.  JMr.  Henry 
Siddons,  the  son  of  Mrs,  Siddons, 
was  a  very  bad  actor  indeed.  Lewis 
had  two  sons  upon  the  stage,  neither 
of  them  of  any  value.  Mr.  Dowton 
has  two  sons  (or  had),  in  the  same 
situation.  And  Mrs.  Glover's  two 
daughters  will  never  rise  above  me- 
diocrity.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 


Macready  and  Mr.  Wallack  are  both 
sons  of  very  low  actors  ;  and  the  late 
Mr.  John  Bannister  and  Mr.  Tokely 
were  similarly  descended.  Almost 
the  only  modern  instance  of  the  im- 
mediate descendant  of  a  valuable 
performer  turning  out  well,  was  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Alsop;  who  was  very  nearly 
as  good  an  actress  as  her  mother. 

THE    negro's  heir-loom. 

Some  years  ago,  the  boiler-men 
negroes  on  the  Huckenfield  estate 
were  overheard  by  the  book-keeper 
discoursing  on  this  subject,  (the  su- 
periority of  the  whites,)  and  various 
opinions  were  given,  till  the  question 
was  thus  set  at  rest  by  an  old  Afri- 
can : — "  When  God  Almighty  make 
de  world,  him  make  two  men,  a  nig- 
ger and  a  buckra  ;  and  him  give 
them  two  box,  and  him  tell  dem  for 
make  dem  choice.  Nigger,  (nigger 
greedy  from  time,)  when  him  find 
one  box  heavy,  him  take  it,  and  buck- 
ra take  to'other  ;  when  dem  open  de 
box,  buckra  see  pen,  ink  and  paper  ; 
nigger  box  full  up  with  hoe  and  bill, 
and  hoe  and  bill  for  nigger  till  this 
day." — Bardai/^s  Slavery  in  the 
West-Indies.      

RAISING    THE    WIND. 

The  superstitions  of  sailors  are  not 
few,  as  those  assert  who  are  convers- 
ant in  maritime  affairs.  Amongst 
others  is  the  custom,  pretty  well 
known,  of  ivhistling  fur  a  wind.  A 
gentleman  told  me,  that,  on  his  first 
voyage,  being  then  very  young,  and 
ignorant  of  sea  usages,  lie  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  the  deck  a  great 
deal,  "  and  whistling  as  he  went," 
perhaps  "  for  want  of  thought" — per- 
haps for  want  of  something  better  to 
do.  Shortly  he  fancied  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  seemed  not  a  little 
annoyed  whenever  this  took  phice, 
although  he  kept  a  respectful  silence 

upon  the  subject.  At  length  Mr. 

resolved  to  speak  to  him  hiir.self; 
and  accordingly,  one  day,  when  it 
blew  a  prettv  brisk  gale,  said,  "  I  ob- 
serve, captain,  that  you  appear  par- 
ticularly uneasy  w  henever  I  whistle." 
— <•'  To  say  the  truth,  sir,  I  aw  just 
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now,"  replied  he.  "  On  a  fair,  still  day, 
whistle  as  much  as  you  please  ;  but 
when  there  is  a  wind  like  this,  lee 
don't  like  to  have  any  more  called.''' 

TWELVE  GOLDEN  RULES  OF  CHARLES  I. 

1.  Profane  no  divine  ordinances. 
2.  Touch  no  state  matters.  3.  Urge 
no  healths.  4,  Pick  no  quarrels.  5. 
Maintain  no  ill  opinions.  6.  En- 
courage no  vice.  7.  Repeat  no 
grievances.  8.  Reveal  no  secrets. 
9.  Make  no  comparisons.  10.  Keep 
no  bad  company.  11.  Make  no  long 
meals.     12.  Lay  no  wages. 

EPIGRAMS, 

Written   on   the  Union,  1801,   hy  a 
celebrated  Barrister  of  Dublin. 

Why  ghould  we  exclaim,  that  the  times  are  so 
bad. 

Pursuing  a  querulous  strain  1 
Whea  Erin  gives  up  all  the  rights  that  she  had. 

What  right  had  she  left  to  complain  1 

The  cit  complains  to  all  he  meets. 
That  grass  will  grow  in  Dublin  streets, 

And  swears  that  all  is  over  ! 
Short-sighted  mortals,  can't  you  see. 
Your  mourning  will  be  chang'd  to  glee — 

For  then  you'll  live  in  clover. 


present.  If  the  Turk  had  conceaU^d 
the  expression  of  his  anger  at  the 
accident,  it  was  not  however  extinct  ; 
for  on  the  appearance  of  the  bulToon, 
he  directed  him  to  be  seized  by  his 
attendants,  and  transported  in  his 
theatrical  costume  to  his  residence, 
wlicre,  after  undergoing  a  severe 
bastinado,  the  hapless  actor  was 
thrust  into  the  street,  with  only  his 
pedal  honors  for  his  recompense. 

PLEASURES  OP  STUDY. 

Hensius,  the  keeper  of  the  library 
at  Leydsn,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all 
the  year  long  ;  and  that  which  in 
some  might  have  bred  a  loathing, 
caused  in  him  a  greater  liking.  "  I 
no  sooner  (saith  he)  come  to  the  li- 
brary, but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  ex- 
cluding lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  idle- 
ness, the  mother  of  ignorance  and 
melancholy  herself;  and  in  the  very 
lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  di- 
vine souls,  I  take  my  seat,  with  so 
lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that 
I  pity  all  our  great  ones  and  rich 
men,  that  know  not  this  happiness.'* 


A    TURKISH    REWARD. 

The  first  Grimaldi  celebrated  on 
the  stage,  appeared  at  Paris  about 
the  year  1735,  when  his  athletic 
force  and  extraordinary  agility  pro- 
cured him  tlie  sobriquet  of  "  Iron- 
leg."  In  the  year  1742,  when  Me- 
hemet  Effendi,  ambassador  of  the 
Porte,  visited  Paris,  he  was  received 
with  the  highest  honour  and  utmost 
distinction,  and  the  Court  having 
ordered  a  performance  for  the  Turk's 
entertainment,  Grimaldi  was  com- 
manded to  exert  himself  to  tlie  ut- 
most to  effect  that  object.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  directions,  in  making  a 
surprising  leap  his  foot  actually 
struck  a  lustre,  placed  high  from  the 
stage,  and  one  of  the  glass  drops  was 
actually  tlirown  in  tlie  face  of  the 
Ambassador.  It  was  then  customary 
to  demand  some  reward  from  the 
personage  for  whom  the  entertain- 
ment was  prepared,  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  piece,  Grimaldi  waited 
upon  the  iMussulman   for   the  usual 


DR.    RADCLIFFE. 

Among  the  many  singularities  re- 
lated of  Radcliffe,  it  has  been  notic- 
ed, that  when  he  was  in  a  convivial 
party,  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  it, 
even  though  sent  for  by  persons  of 
the  highest  distinction.  Whilst  he 
was  thus  deeply  engaged  at  a  tavern, 
he  was  called  on  by  a  grenadier, 
who  desired  his  immediate  attend- 
ance on  his  colonel  ;  but  no  en- 
treaties could  prevail  on  the  disciple 
of  Esculapius  to  postpone  his  sacri- 
fice to  Bacchus.  "  Sir,"  quoth  the 
soldier,  "  my  orders  are  to  bring 
you."  And  being  a  very  powerful 
man,  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  him  off  per  force.  Af- 
ter traversing  somti  dirty  lanes,  the 
doctor  and  his  escort  arrived  at  a 
narrow  alley—*'  What  the  d— 1  is 
all  this,"  said  Radcliffe,  "  your  colo- 
nel don't  live  here  ?"—"  No,"  said 
his  military  friend, — ''  no,  my  colo- 
nd  does  not  live  here — but  my  com- 
rade does,  and  he's  worth  two  of  the 
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colonel, — so,  by  G — d,  doctor,  if 
you  don't  do  your  best  for  /lim,  it 
will  be  tbe  icorst  for  you  /" 


HORAS  NON  NU.AIFRO  NISI  SERENAS. 

Save  when  the  sun's  rcst>lendcnt  r;iy 

May  gild  the  passing  hour. 
To  marlt  the  minutes  on  their  way 

I  lose  the  ready  power. 

So  only  can  that  time  be  blest, 

And  called  by  man  his  own, 
In  which  the  sunbeam  of  the  breast. 

The  Conscience  may  have  shone  ! 


MACAO. 

The  island  (or  nearly  the  island) 
of  JMacao  is  about  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumfarence.  Tlie  appearance  of  it 
is  naked  and  sterile.  It  is  inhabited 
by  45,000  individuals  ;  of  whom 
40,000  are  Chinese,  and  live  chiefly 
in  the  town  of  Macao  ;  the  remain- 
ing 5000  are  Portuguese  and  Eng- 
lish. Tlie  climate  is  verv  healthy, 
and  the  heat  very  endurable.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  Chinese 
temples  ;  fourteen  Catholic  churches, 
to  which  nearly  a  hundred  priests 
are  attached  ;  and  one  Protestant 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company.  

"  A    PATHETIC    BALLAD.'* 
'TwAS  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

To  sleep  young  William  tried, 
When  Mary's  ghost  came  steuling  in. 

And  stood  at  his  bed-side. 

0  William  dear  !  O  William  dear  ! 
My  rest  eternal  ceases  ; 

Alas  !  my  everlasting  peace 
Is  broken  into  pieces  ! 

1  thought  the  last  of  all  my  cares 
Would  end  with  ray  last  minutes. 

But  though  I  went  to  my  long  home, 
I  didn't  stay  long  in  it. 

The  body-snatchers  they  have  come, 

And  made  a  snatch  at  me  ; 
It's  very  hard  them  kind  of  men 

Won't  let  a  body  be. 

You  thought  that  I  was  buried  deep. 
Quite  decent  like  and  chary, 

But  from  her  grave  in  Mary-Bone 
They've  come  and  boned  your  Mary. 

The  arm  that  used  to  take  your  arm 

Is  took  to  Dr.  Vyse  ; 
And  both  my  legs  are  gone  to  walk 

The  hospital  at  Guy's. 

I  vow'd  that  you  should  have  my  hand, 

But  fate  gives  us  denial; 
You'll  find  it  there,  at  Dr.  Bell's, 

In  spirits  and  a  phial. 


As  for  my  feet,  the  little  feet 

You  used  to  call   so  pretty, 
There's  one,  I  know,  in  Bedford  Row, 

The  t'olher's  in  the  city. 

I  can't  tell  where  my  head  is  gone. 

But  Dr.  Carpue  can  ; 
As  for  my  trunk,  it's  all  pack'd  up 

To  go  by  Pickford's  van, 

I  wish  you'd  go  to  Mr.  P. 

And  save  me  such  a  ride  ; 
I  don't  half  like  the  outside  place, 

They've  took  for  my  inside. 

The  cock  it  crows — I  must  be  gone 

My  William,  we  must  part  ! 
But  I'll  be  your's  in  death,  although 

Sir  Astley  has  my  heart. 

Don't  go  to  weep  upon  my  grave, 

And  think  that  there  I  be  ; 
They  haven't  left  an  atom  there. 

Of  my  anatomic. 

CHARLES    KEMBLE   AND  LISTOfJ. 

Charles  Kemble  gave  at  first  but 
little  promise  of  his  present  talent. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  in 
the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  and 
in  one  who  excels  in  tragedy  as  in 
comedy,  the  "  very  stick"  that  he 
certainly  once  looked  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  strength  of  his  name 
that  he  was  endured  at  all,  for  he 
gave  not  evidence  of  taste  or  power, 
and  it  was  as  wearisome  once  to  wit- 
ness his  performance  as  it  is  now  de- 
lightful to  behold  the  display  of  his- 
trionic science  he  affords.  Then  as 
to  Liston,  it  was  really  once  a  tick- 
lish point  whether  he  could  make 
good  his  footing  on  the  stage  ;  and 
so  totally  had  he  or  the  managers 
erred,  as  to  his  talent,  that  the  char- 
acters at  first  appropriated  to  him 
were  those  of  dull  and  prosy  old 
men.  He  chose  too,  for  his  benefit, 
on  one  occasion,  "  Octavian,"  and  it 
utTorded  the  first  indubitable  evidence 
of  his  comic  powers  ;  although,  at 
its  conclusion,  he  assured   the  audi-  j 

ence  that  he  never  would  be  so  mad  ! 

again.  It  was  followed  on  the  same 
iiisht  by  Poole's  "  Hamlet  Traves- 
tie,"  wherein  Matthews,  as  young 
Hamlet, — the  lovely  Ophelia,  with 
her  nosegay  of  turnips,  carrots,  and 
parsnips,  by  Liston  ;  and  Charles 
Taylor's  ghost  of  Matthews's  papa, 
(the  best  thing  he  ever  did — )  kept 
the  house  in  a  continual  roar  of 
laughter. 
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THE  ROBBER  SPATOLINO. 


THE  history  of  Spatolino  exhibits 
rather  the  character  of  a  man 
bred  where  men  are  in  ci  state  of 
nature,  than  of  one  born  in  the  midst 
of  an  old  European  State.  This 
extraordinary  character,  furiously 
irritated  against  the  French,  who  had 
invaded  Italy,  desperately  bent  him- 
self upon  revenge,  and  directed  his 
attacks  unceasingly  upon  their  bat- 
talioj^.  He  might  perhaps  have 
becape  a  great  General,  had  he  en- 
terea  the  military  profession :  had 
he  received  a  competent  education, 
he  might  have  been  a  virtuous  and 
eminent  citizen.  His  firstcrime  was 
an  act  of  vengeance,  and  all  his  fol- 
lowing delinquencies  flowed  from  the 
same  source.  An  enthusiastic  fuel- 
ing placed  the  blade  in  his  hand 
against  the  invaders  of  the  Roman 
States,  and  a  superior  sagacity  aided 
his  terrible  energies.  He  died  stig- 
matised with  the  titles  of  brigand 
and  assassin  ;  but  the  French,  on 
whom  he  had  exercised  the  most 
striking  acts  of  revenge,  were  his 
judges,  his  accusers,  and  execution- 
ers. In  all  his  acts  the  man  of  cour- 
age could  be  distinguished,  finding 
resources,  in  whatever  dangers,  in 
his  own  genius.  He  never  was  a 
traitor  himself,  although  often  be- 
trayed by  his  most  intimate  friends. 
His  vindictive  exploits  were  prompt 
and  terrible.  The  French  greatly 
dreaded  him.  His  life  presents 
traits  truly  romantic  ;  sometimes  they 
may  appear  exaggerated  ;  but  this 
31    ATHENEU.M   \oL.  S,  2d  se^'icn. 


history  is  from  an   authentic  source, 
and  from  his  voluntary  confession. 

Stephen  Spatolino  was  born  at 
Frosenone,  in  t!ie  year  1775  ;  his 
parents  were  peasants,  and  had  been 
extremely  persecuted  by  the  owners 
of  the  land  they  occupied,  moisten- 
ing with  their  tears  the  black  bread 
on  which  they  subsisted.  Stephen 
inherited  by  nature  a  violent  and 
ferocious  temper  ;  young  as  he  was, 
he  manifested  a  sense  of  deep  sor- 
row on  beholding  the  deplorable 
state  of  his  parents,  brought  on  by 
the  avarice  and  inhumanity  of  the 
proprietor  of  their  farm.  It  occur- 
red that  the  landlord  had  sent  to  ex- 
act money  from  his  parents  by  means 
of  the  police,  and  tiii*  act  of  violence 
being  consummating,  the  son  Spato- 
lino, irritable  at  the  oppression  of  his 
parents,  s[)rang  into  the  middle  of 
the  executioners  of  the  landlord's 
will  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
exercised  his  vengeance  on  them  ; 
although  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
no  one  resisted  him  successfully. 
Two  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  landlord's  sou  severely 
wounded.  A  crowd  collected,  the 
armed  force  of  the  country  repaired 
to  the  spot,  and  Spatolino  was  arrest- 
ed, but  on  account  of  his  youth  was 
not  condemned  to  death ;  he  was 
sentenced  by  the  Criminal  Tribunal 
to  the  Gallies  for  fil'teen  years,  and  a 
few  days  after  his  condemnation  was 
sent  to  Civita  Vecchia  to  suflcr  the 
penalty.     Very  little  lime  had  claps- 
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ed  when  he  received  an  injury  from 
a  comrade  who  was  chained  to  him  : 
not  having  arms,  he  inflicted  so  many 
blows  and  kicks  as  to  leave  him  half 
dead  ;  and  had  not  the  guards  come 
to  his  assistance,  would  certainly 
have  killed  him.  His  strength  at 
that  age  was  the  strength  of  a  strong 
man  in  the  prime  of  life.  Spatolino 
was  severely  punished,  and,  not  be- 
ing able  to  avenge  himself,  became 
outrageous,  for  which  reason  he  was 
sent  to  the  Dock  of  Porto  D'Anzo. 
Finding  this  to  be  a  worse  situation 
than  the  former,  he  was  exceedingly 
enraged,  but  at  last  endeavoured,  by 
assuming  an  air  of  superiority,  to 
make  himself  feared,  and  even  es- 
teemed by  his  companions.  In  a 
short  time  the  guards  and  overseers 
began  to  respect  him  :  and  although 
the  youngest  in  the  prison,  the  super- 
intendent gave  him  an  authority  to 
oterlook  the  work  performed  by  the 
convicts.  His  presence  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  a  stop  to  any  contention 
amongst  them :  Spatolino,  if  he 
found  them  refractory,  immediately 
chastised  them.  His  manners,  his 
courage  and  assiduity  in  effecting 
whatever  was  required  of  him,  as 
also  his  youth,  insured  him  the  pro- 
tection of  the  President  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Convicts  for  the  Porto  D'An- 
zo ;  who  not  only  exempted  him 
from  labour,  but  named  him  iiarbe- 
rotto,  that  is,  Serjeant  of  the  Galley 
Slaves.  He  was  empowered  to 
overlook  their  work,  to  observe  who 
were  the  most  active,  and  to  punish 
the  idle.  There  was  in  Porto  D'An- 
zo a  young  Egyptian  woman  (whom 
a  seaman,  having  been  to  Egypt 
with  the  expedition  commanded  by 
Napoleon,  had  seduced  from  that 
country.)  The  seaman  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  her  became  ena- 
moured of  her,  and  the  poor  delud- 
ed creature  nut  knowing  how  to 
effect  her  flight  from  Egypt,  on  ac- 
count of  her  parents,  was  persuaded 
to  take  all  they  had  and  afterwards 
murder  them  ;  which  piece  of  bar- 
barity being  effected  in  the  night, 
they  escaped  together.  A  short 
time  after  the  seaman  had  been  in 


Civita  Vecchia,  being  a  married  man, 
he  abandoned  this  unhappy  woman, 
leaving  her  a  prey  to  the  greatest 
misery,  and  forgetting  what  she  had 
sacrificed  for  his  love.  The  Gov- 
ernor, pitying  her,  caused  her  to  be 
instructed  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  baptized  under  the 
name  of  Mary  ;  but  having  conclud- 
ed this  pious  act,  he  never  thought 
of  affording  her  a  pension  for  her 
maintenance,  conceiving  that  making 
her  a  Catholic  was  sufficient.  Not 
finding  any  thing  to  do  in  Civita 
Vecchia,  she  determined  on  pro- 
ceeding to  Porto  D'Anzo,  and  en- 
deavouring to  earn  a  living,  it  being 
at  the  time  of  reconstructing  the 
Port,  a  period  when  employment 
was  not  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  ob- 
tain. Mary,  who  was  a  good  cook 
in  her  own  country,  began  to  try  her 
success  by  preparing  a  few  dishes 
and  selling  them  to  the  galley-slaves 
who  worked  in  the  Port  ;  she  also 
began  to  make  pilaffe,  after  the  Turk- 
ish manner,  by  which  means,  in  a 
short  time,  she  gained  the  good  will 
of  all  the  slaves,  more  particul£j|||^  of 
Spatolino,  who  became  quite  famil- 
iar, and  daily  went  to  eat  with  her  ; 
in  return  for  which,  Mary  never 
would  receive  payment,  and  was  in- 
duced, by  his  friendship,  to  confide 
to  him  her  history.  Spatolino  was 
rejoiced  to  find  she  possessed  so 
firm  a  spirit,  and  immediately  made 
her  proposals  of  marriage,  which  were 
accepted  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. They  asked  permission  to 
marry  of  the  President  of  the  Dock- 
yard, who,  considering  that  Spatolino 
did  his  duty,  granted  it  ;  and  the 
time  of  his  transportation  being  ex- 
pired (in  the  year  1810,  a  remarka- 
ble era  iu  Rome,  for  the  whole  of 
the  State,  and  for  the  abduction  of 
the  Pope  decreed  by  Napoleon)  he 
left  the  Gallies,  to  the  regret  of  the 
President  and  all  the  keepers.  Spa- 
tolino, the  second  day  of  his  emanci- 
pation, while  walking  about  the  coun- 
try in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto 
D'Anzo,  observed  posted  upon  the 
highway,  the  Bulls  of  Excommunica- 
tion issued  by  Pius  VH.  against  the 
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Emperor  Napoleon,  and  all  who  had 
occupied  the  States  of  the  Church, 
accepted  employment  under,  or  as- 
sociated with  the  French.  Reflect- 
ing on  this,  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  French,  as  usurpers  and  excom- 
municated beings,  might  be  slaugh- 
tered without  scruple,  and  therefore 
determined  on  avenging  the  wrongs 
of  his  sovereign.  He  now  proceed- 
ed to  Rome  with  his  wife,  there  to 
consider  what  ulterior  measures  he 
should  adopt. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  July 
arrived,  a  day  of  great  confusion  : 
the  French  having  caused  the  walls 
of  the  Papal  Palace  to  be  scaled  by 
a  party  of  gens-d'armes,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Raded  ;  who,  hav- 
ing reached  the  chamber  of  the 
Pope,  without  any  respect  for  his 
person,  hurried  him  away.  The 
ignorant  people  of  Rome  saw  this 
with  indignation,  and  believed  that 
all  the  French  were  excommunicat- 
ed, because  they  considered  the  Pope 
as  a  mere  man,  instead  of  a  God 
upoiiearth  ;  to  doubt  which  was,  in 
theitfPyes,  a  sacrilege. 

It  was  rumoured  abroad  that  the 
Pope  was  clad  in  his  pontificial 
robes,  that  he  departed  bearing  the 
crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  the  breviary 
in  the  other.  Horror  took  possession 
of  Rome,  but  the  heart  of  Spatolino 
burned  with  revenge.  He  assem- 
bled a  iew  associates,  among  whom 
were  two  of  his  cousins,  and  commu- 
nicated to  them  his  views,  which 
were,  to  proceed  with  a  resolution 
of  killing  every  Frenchman  they 
might  meet,  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  Rome  and  the  Papal  states.  The 
companions  of  Spatolino  approved 
of  his  plan,  and  hearing  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Sacred  College,  they 
procured  such  arms  as  they  required, 
and  dep;irting  from  Rome,  posted 
themselves  among  the  hills,  where 
they  hoped  to  be  secure,  and  still  in 
a  convenient  position  for  prosecuting 
their  design. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  person  of  Spatolino. 
He  was  of  low  stature,  long  visage, 
fair  skin,   but  his   face   of  an  olive 


pale  hue  ;  his  eyes  of  a  light  blue, 
and  full  of  animation  ;  his  aspect 
fierce  ;  hair  light ;  long  whiskers ; 
lips  pale  ;  broad  back  ;  swift  of  foot, 
and  particularly  animated  in  his  ac- 
tion. He  wore  a  jerkin  lined  with 
red,  a  dark  yellow  waistcoat,  blue 
breeches,  a  breast-pouch  with  fifty 
cartridges,  four  pistols,  and  a  small 
hanger  by  his  side.  In  his  breeches- 
pocket  he  kept  a  small  stiletto.  He 
also  bore  a  long  gun.  On  his  head 
he  wore  continually  a  net,  and  upon 
that  his  hat.  His  wife  followed  him 
in  all  his  excursions,  and  he  greatly 
esteemed  and  loved  him.  He  re- 
mained some  time  in  the  mountains 
near  Rome,  and  with  his  associates 
laid  in  a  store  of  whatever  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  new  avocation.  He 
then  resolved  upon  proceeding  to 
Sonnino,  the  common  rendezvous  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  banditti  in 
the  Papal  states.  In  Sonnino  he 
found  some  followers,  who,  going 
deeply  into  his  notions,  did  not  scru- 
ple to  join  him.  They  swore  to  en- 
tertain an  eternal  friendship  for  each 
other,  implacable  hatred  against  the 
French,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  duty  to 
rob  and  kill  them.  Spatolino,  before 
commencing  his  career  as  brigand, 
repaired  to  the  Curate  of  Sonnino, 
and  requested  absolution  for  all  the 
crimes  he  had  or  might  commit ;  the 
Curate,  surprised  at  this  request,  ob- 
served to  him  that  absolution  was 
only  given  after  sins  were  commit- 
ted. Spatolino  very  soon  quieted 
the  scruples  of  the  Curate,  by  mak- 
ing him  a  present  of  a  very  hand- 
some watch  ;  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately raised  his  hands  and  gave 
him  the  desired  absolution.  Sonni- 
no may  be  compared  with  Pontus, 
where  Ovid  was  in  exile,  and  which 
is  thus  described  by  that  celebrated 
author  : — "  The  men  I  meet  with 
are  not  even  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
they  are  more  fierce  than  wolves  ; 
have  no  laws,  as  with  them  armed 
force  constitutes  justice,  and  injury 
rights.  They  live  by  rapine,  but 
seek  it  not  without  peril,  and  sword 
in  band.  Every  other  way  of  pur- 
veying for  their  necessities  they  view 
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as  base  and  ignoniinioiis.  It  is 
t'nougli  for  tlicni  to  be  scon  to  be 
bated  and  dreaded.  Tbe  sound  of 
tbeir  voice  is  fr^rocioiis ;  tbcir  plivsi- 
ognoniy  borrible  and  tbeir  complex- 
ion cadaverous,"  Just  such  are  the 
inhabitants  of  Sonnino  and  its  vicin- 
ity at  present,  and  among  such  Spa- 
tolino  came  to  complete  bis  band, 
which,  when  formed  in  Rome,  con- 
sisted of  seven  only.  Before  pro- 
ceeding on  his  expedition,  and  to 
attach  bis  wife  more  closely  to  his 
person  by  proving  his  strong  affec- 
tion, he  left  bis  band  and  proceeded 
to  Civita  Yeccbia,  and  seeking  the 
sailor  who  had  seduced  her,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  speak  with  him  a 
little  distance  from  the  town.  The 
sailor,  conceiving  it  might  be  some- 
thing to  his  advantage,  followed  im- 
mediately. Spatolino  conducted  him 
a  little  beyond  the  gate  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  giving  hiin  two  thrusts 
of  his  stiletto  in  his  heart,  cut  off  his 
ears  and  nose,  to  carry  them  as  a 
present  to  his  wife,  and  then  depart- 
ed immediately  for  Sonnino.  On  his 
arrival,  he  proceeded  to  seek  Mary 
and  his  band.  After  tbe  usual  salu- 
tations, he  took  out  of  his  pricket  the 
small  bundle  containing  the  nose 
and  cars  of  the  sailor,  and  present- 
ing them  to  bis  wife,  said,  "  From 
this  you  may  judge  my  affection.  I 
was  desirous  of  avenging  your 
wrongs,  and  have  done  so  by  killing 
your  seducer.  Here  are  the  pledges 
of  it,  which  you  should  keep,  in  or- 
der to  remind  you  of  the  betiayer, 
and  as  a  guard  against  future  tempta- 
tion. You  cannot  mistrust  me,  when 
I  promise  ever  to  afford  you  proofs 
of  true  attachment,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  faithful  to  me  !"  After  this, 
they  embraced  affectionately,  and 
swore  to  each  other  eternal  fidelity. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to 
have  kept  his  word  more  scrupulous- 
ly towards  his  wife,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  continuation  of  this  narrative. 
The  following  day  Spatolino  depart- 
ed at  tbe  head  of  his  band,  which 
was  composed  of  eighteen  persons, 
himself  and  wife  included>  and  pro- 
ceeded to   the   vicinity   of  Poriatta, 


near  the  main  road  leading  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  which  at  that  time 
was  much  frequented  by  the  French 
of  every  rank  and  condition,  who 
proceeded  under  orders  between 
these  two  places.  T«;wards  night, 
Spatolino  placed  himself  and  com- 
rades in  ambush  on  the  high  road, 
intending  to  take  advaatage  of  a  mili- 
tary body  of  which  he  had  informa- 
tion. Ere  long  a  sound  of  horses 
was  heard  ;  they  were  immediately 
on  tbe  alert,  and  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting a  French  escort  of  seven  sol- 
diers on  foot,  and  the  same  number 
on  horseback,  conducting  the  bag- 
gage-waggon of  a  French  colonel  of 
the  line.  It  contained  all  his  effects, 
and  money  to  a  large  amount.  Upon 
the  first  fire  of  Spatolino's  band,  five 
of  the  soldiers  were  killed  and  three 
desperately  wounded  ;  he  then  threw 
himself  amongst  tbe  others,  who 
were  placed  on  the  defence,  and  who 
had  expended  their  fire  without 
hurting  a  single  individual  of  the 
band.  Spatolino,  with  his  pistols, 
killed  two,  and  a  few  moments  saw 
him  and  his  band  masters  #  the 
field.  Spatolino  ordered  his  men  to 
strip  the  dead,  and  placing  every 
thing  in  the  waggon,  after  digging  a 
pit  for  the  bodies,  they  retired  to  a 
cave  in  a  wood  near  the  road,  where 
the  booty  was  equally  divided.  He 
took  himself  two  of  the  best  horses, 
and  armed  and  equipped  his  band  in 
a  superior  manner.  He  also  pre- 
sented to  his  wife  a  part  of  the  spoil, 
she  having  been  armed  in  the  action, 
performing  the  duty  of  a  sentinel  on 
the  highway  in  advance  about  half  a 
mile  off,  to  give  notice,  in  case  of  an 
overwhelming  force  appearing.  Spa- 
tolino, having  made  a  fair  division  of 
the  spoil  to  raise  the  courage  of  his 
companions,  sent  all  his  own  money 
to  bis  parents,  informing  them  at  the 
same  time,  that  for  the  future  they 
should  be  released  from  misery,  as 
be  would  ever  bear  in  mind  the  be- 
ings who  gave  him  birth. 

This  affair  was  soon  known  at 
Ronje,  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
baggage-waggon  and  effects  of  the 
colonel  were  captured.     The  Police 
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sent  a  detachment  to  the  place  of  the     of  Naples,  men  of  great  courage  and 

enterprise,  sent  to  them,  apprising 
them  of  a  blow  he  projected,  ac- 
quainting them  of  the  number  they 
would  have  to  attack,  and  urging 
tiiem,  with  their  comrades,  to  join 
him.  These  brigands,  amounting  in 
all  to  twenty-six,  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  Spatolino,  who,  on  their  ar- 
rival, went  to  examine  the  spot  most 
advantageous  for  attacking  the  cara- 
van. When  he  had  digested  his 
|)lan,  he  ordered  that  each  man 
should  have  two  muskets,  two  pistols, 
and  a  knife.  He  caused  some  musk- 
ets to  be  carried  on  mules,  in  case  of 
their  requy-ing  more  ;  and  sent  some 
of  his  men  to  a  small  village  to  take 
ten  howitzers  of  brass,  which  used  to 
be  fired  off  in  celebration  of  the  pa- 
tronising saint,  as  is  the  custom  in 
those  countries.  He  had  the  whole 
conveyed    to    the    place   appointed, 


occurrence,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  examined,  as  to  their  hav- 
ing been  killed  by  gunshots  or  pon- 
iards. It  was  not  then  possible  to 
criminate  Spatolino,  he  having  but 
just  commenced  his  warfare,  and 
liavin?  never  divulged  his  name ; 
nevertheless  it  became  known  in  a 
few  days  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  band,  which  much 
surprised  the  government,  believing 
him  to  be  in  their  grasp  too  easily  to 
venture  so  daringly.  Spatolino  had 
information  of  all  this,  and  set  out 
resolving  to  retire  more  into  the 
heart  of  the  Papal  dominions,  in 
which  there  are  desert  plains  and 
mountains,  which  afford  secure  shel- 
ter. He  sent  his  cousins,  disguised, 
to  Rome,  to  ascertain  how  they 
should  proceed  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  went  himself  by    night  on  the 


hiffh  road,  killing  all  the  French  that  and  then  acquainted  his  cousin  at 
came  in  his  way,  and  making  no  dis-  Rome,  of  every  thing  being  in  readi- 
tinction,  whether  couriers,  soldiers,  noss,  requesting  him  to  give  him  notice 
or  officers.  According  to  his  con-  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  escort, 
fession,  as  well  as  that  of  his  men.  The  spot  fixed  on  by  Spatolino  was 
the  prosperous  result  of  their  first  twenty-two  miles  from  Rome,  form- 
attacks  rendered   them  far  more  dar-  iug  a  cavity  intersected  with   ditches 


Spatolino  was 


n  the   frequent 
is   apparel   and 


habit   of  changing   1 

horses,  causing  his  ajsfociates  to  do  concealed,  and  fi 
the  same.  From  this  stratagem,  the 
French  Government  in  Rome  con- 
ceived the  band  to  be  very  numer- 
ous. Traversing  the  Roman  plains, 
he  once  reached  that  city  unknown, 
and  returned   again    to  the   roads  of 


at  small   distances   from  each  other, 
so  that  he  and   his    people   could   be 


from  a  covert. 
Having  received  information  that 
the  escort  was  on  the  road,  he  divid- 
ed his  men  into  three  divisions,  plac- 
ed himself  in  the  middle  with  six  of 
his  bravest  adherents,  one  division 
on  an  eminence,  and  another  at  some 


murder  on  his  way.  He  was  then 
satisfied,  and  rensained  quiet  for  a 
short  time.  The  proprietors  of  car- 
riages on  the  road  were  obliged  to 
wait  until  seven    or  eight   could    set 


Naples,  but  not  without   committing    little  distance  as  a  reserve  ;  near  the 

latter  he  posted  the  ten  howitzers 
ciiarged  with  powder,  and  placed  his 
wile  as  commander,  that  when  she 
he;ird  him  and  his  men  coniinience 
their  firing,  she  should  let  them  off, 
ofl' together,  like  a  caravan,  escorted  by  this  means  intimidating  the  pas- 
by  dragoons  or  hussars.  The  cous-  sengers  and  soldiers,  by  causing 
ins  of  Spatolino  continued  in  Rome,  them  to  suppose  the}'  had  field- 
affording  him  information  of  all  that  pieces.  He  commanded  his  corn- 
occurred.  One  day  he  was  apprised  rades  not  to  fire  until  he  gave  the 
of  there  being  a  number  of  carriages  signal,  but  when  once  begun  to  con- 
with  French  officers,  political  depii-  tiiiue  firing  upon  the  escort  and  car- 
ties,  escorted  by  twenty-six  chas-  riages  without  mercy.  Notwithstand- 
seurs,  about  to  proceed  to  Milan,  ing  the  inferiority  of  his  partv,  Spa- 
Spatoliuo,  knowing  that  three  of  his  tolino,  without  considering  the  dau- 
frieuds  were  brigands  in  the  kingdom    ger,  waited  with  impatience  to  satiate 


/ 
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his  vengeance  on  the  oppressors  of 
liis  country.  Fortunately  for  him, 
he  was  the  dread  of  the  people  in 
and  about  Rome,  who  believed  his 
band  to  be,  if  possible,  numerous 
without  end.  Towards  daybreak  an 
escort  appeared,  consisting  of  seven 
horse  chasseurs  :  these  being  the  ad- 
vance-guard, Spatolino  suffered  them 
to  pass  ;  and  before  the  approach  of 
the  carriages,  they  had  gone  on  sev- 
eral miles.  The  carriages,  which 
were  twelve  in  number,  contained  in 
each  six  persons,  two  servants,  and 
two  drivers  ;  in  all  eighteen  attend- 
ants, and  twenty-six  dragoons  or 
chasseurs  on  horseback.  Every 
thing  occurred  as  Spatolino  wished, 
and  when  the  carriages  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  path,  he  caused  a  dou- 
hle  discharge,  reckoning  the  howit- 
zers, which  appeared  to  be  cannon. 
Fifteen  persons  were  killed,  and 
many  wounded  at  once.  The  pas- 
sengers imagined  themselves  atiack- 
icd  by  a  hundred  persons,  and  were 
so  overpowered  by  surprise,  as  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  defend  themselves. 
The  band  threw  away  their  arms  as 
they  discharged  them  ;  and  being 
encouraged  by  Spatolino  during  the 
action,  to  revenge  their  wrongs  by 
the  blood  of  the  French,  they  fell  on 
their  few  remaining  victims  sword  in 
hand,  without  showing  any  mercy 
even  to  females,  of  whom  there  were 
two,  who  falling  on  their  knees  beg- 
ged for  life,  which  was  most  barba- 
rously refused,  Spatolino  telling  them 
that  it  was  their  lives  he  wanted  and 
not  their  effects,  and  that  his  ven- 
geance would  never  be  satiated  while 
a  Frenchman  existed.  After  strip- 
ping the  dead,  which  he  left  unbu- 
riod,  and  sending  the  spoil  to  the 
])lace  of  rendezvous,  he  himself,  with 
liis  two  cousins  and  three  Neapoli- 
tans, placed  themselves  in  their  for- 
n>er  positions,  hoping  the  vanguard 
would  return.  Even  this  second 
anticipation  turned  out  according  to 
their  desires  ;  the  guard,  after  wait- 
ing some  time  without  the  carriages 
following,  turned  back,  and,  when 
within  sight  of  Spatolino  and  his 
companions,  were  immediately  fired 


upon  ;  six  were  killed,  but  the 
seventh,  although  wounded,  having 
a  good  horse,  escaped.  Satisfied 
with  this  enterprise,  Spatolino  or- 
dered those  horses  which  were  use- 
less to  be  killed,  and  the  carriages 
burnt.  His  band  wished  to  share 
the  booty,  and  demanded  an  imme- 
diate investigation  of  it  ;  but  Spato- 
lino, who  calculated  the  time  the 
account  might  reach  Rome,  and  fear- 
ed to  be  surprised  by  a  superior 
force,  ordered  the  horses  to  be  lad- 
en, and  departed  immediately,  mak- 
ing forced  marches.  He  chose  the 
most  unfrequented  roads,  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  that  on  which  he 
would  be  pusued.  Being  at  last  in  a 
place  of  safety,  he  halted  and  found 
the  spoils  very  valuable,  having  been 
the  property  of  the  principles  em- 
ployes of  the  government. 

He  scrupulously  divided  the  spoil 
with  his  companions,  and  they  repos- 
ed a  few  days,  making  themselves 
merry,  and  believing  they  had  done 
a  most  virtuous  action,  in  sending 
from  the  world  so  many  persecutors 
of  their  country.  The  reports  spread 
in  Rome  respecting  this  massacre 
were  of  the  most  alarming  kind,  and 
even  General  Miollis  had  his  appre- 
hensions ;  the  French  Government 
being  hated,  not  only  for  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  Pope  had  been 
subjected,  but  because  the  Romans, 
having  received  the  French  as  bro- 
thers, expected  the  same  return,  in- 
stead of  which  they  were  treated 
with  contempt.  They  found  the  city 
of  Rome  declared  a  part  of  the  Em- 
pire of  France,  and  they  themselves 
dependent  on  Paris.  Such  a  posi- 
tion of  affairs  filled  them  with  the 
greatest  indignation,  and  they  cher- 
ished towards  all  the  French  an  im- 
placable hatred.  Many  were  heard 
to  say,  "  Under  the  Pope  we  were 
ill  off,  considering  his  bad  govern- 
ment, but  then  we  were  dependent 
on  our  own,  and  now  that  we  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  we  find  ourselves  more  slaves 
than  ever,  and  to  strangers."  Letters 
were  very  frequently  intercepted  ; 
but  with  all  the  exertion  of  General 
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MioUis  he  never  could  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  haunts  of  Spatolino 
and  his  band.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  different  towns  and  villages,  know- 
ing that  Spatolino's  enmity  was  only 
against  the  French,  as  he  never  in- 
jured them  or  their  property,  gave 
him  and  his  companions  an  asylum, 
their  protection,  and  every  species 
of  succour  whenever  required.  The 
Roman  Congress  being  at  this  time 
more  employed  in  making  new  laws, 
than  thinking  of  taking  Spatolino, 
was  the  cause  of  his  present  safety. 
The  Roman  police  was  under  a  man 
named  Piranesi,  a  very  able  person 
to  watch  over  its  internal  regulations, 
and  to  occupy  himself  with  the  capi- 
tal, which  required  great  vigilance 
from  the  recent  changes.  Difficulties 
too  were  expected  to  arise  from  the 
measure  contemplated  by  Napoleon 
of  removing  the  whole  of  the  Sacred 
College,  conjointly  with  all  the  priests 
who  would  not  take  the  oaths  of  fealty 
to  France  ;  and  at  this  time  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  attacking  Spa- 
tolino or  his  band.  General  Miollis, 
however.  Governor  of  Rome,  hear- 
ing daily  of  some  massacre  of  the 
French  people,  determined  on  send- 
ing troops  against  Spatolino.  The 
mountains  of  the  districts  he  had 
chosen  as  his  rendezvous,  appeared 
.  as  if  Nature  had  expressly  formed 
them  for  the  security  of  such  bri- 
gands. Although  a  regiment  was 
employed,  it  was  always  beaten  by 
Spatolino,  who,  observing  the  pro- 
gress he  mad(?,  acquired  more  cour- 
age, and  in  no  long  space  of  time  had 
committed  more  murders,  and  at  the 
same  time  effected  such  coups  dc  main 
as  were  perhaps  never  equalled  by  a 
freebooter.  The  contributions  to 
the  French  Government  continued  ; 
the  great  neglect  of  the  generals,  and 
magistrates,  the  miscjiies  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  debts  of  individuals,  ren- 
dered the  population  of  Rome  re- 
bellious, as  well  as  that  of  tiie  pro- 
vinces. The  Frencb  garrison  could 
not  be  in  every  place  at  once.  A 
national  guard  was  therefore  formed, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the 
Count  Marescotti,  an  individual  de- 


voted to  France.  His  ordinances 
were  effectual  for  preventing  politi- 
cal commotions  in  towns,  but  not  for 
restraining  the  brigands  in  the  pro- 
vinces, who  were  daily  making  pro- 
gress. Spatolino  did  not  lose  any 
opportunity  of  vengeance.  As  the 
French  were  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  they  found  tbemselves  per- 
petually falling  into  ambuscades,  and 
becoming  his  victims.  One  of  Spa- 
tolino's cousins,  named  Panza-Neza, 
who  was  even  more  ferocious  than 
himself,  and  cherished,  if  possible, 
more  deadly  hatred  of  the  French, 
often  disguised  himself,  and  traversed 
the  villages  alone.  If  he  met  with  a 
Frenchman,  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  conducted  him  to  a 
coffee-house,  and  even  paid  for  his 
entertainment ;  he  would  then  draw 
him  into  some  obscure  place  in  the 
country,  murder  him,  and  return  to 
his  companions,  satisfied  with  having 
effected  a  noble  act.  If  he  returned 
in  bad  spirits,  it  was  taken  as  a  proof 
that  he  had  been  unsuccessful.  He 
was  even  reported  to  carry  his  re- 
venge to  such  an  extent,  as  to  have 
made  a  Frenchman  dead  drunk,  place 
him  on  horseback  bound  down  like  a 
sack  of  corn,  and,  taking  him  to  the 
camp,  allow  him  to  sleep  until  sober. 
When  awake,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  fellow  bandits,  he  stripped  him, 
cut  off  his  extremities,  and  burnt  him 
alive.  He  slept  frequently  at  the 
house  of  a  comrade,  named  Menghi- 
ni  di  Sorrito,  who  professed  great 
friendship  and  eternal  attachment  to 
him.  Ofttimes  did  Menghini  ap- 
prise Panza-Neza  of  the  movements 
of  the  French  troops  against  their 
brigands  ;  and,  at  the  period  of  the 
earlier  transactions,  the  amity  of  his 
associate  was  of  great  avail.  Panza 
rewarded  him  liberally  ;  still  Men- 
ghini was  not  satisfied,  and  extorted 
from  him  a  promise  of  a  large  sum 
of  money.  The  name  of  Panza- 
Neza  was  notorious  from  the  atroci- 
ties he  perpetrated  ;  and  the  Gover- 
nor found  himself  obliged  to  offer  a 
large  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
bring  him,  dead  or  alive.  Menghini 
not  receiving  the   promised  money, 
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nnd  finding  the  sum  ofiercd  by  the 
Government  to  be  very  considerable, 
determined  on  giving  up  Pan/,H-Ne- 
za.  lie  could  not  specify  the  exact 
time  ;  but  the  Governor  sent  a  force 
in  disguise  to  Sorrito,  the  village 
where  Menghini  resided.  The  fol- 
lowing night  Panza  repaired  to  his 
comrade,  and  acquainting  him  of  his 
having  killed,  that  morning,  two 
Frenchmen,  Menghini  appeared  much 
pleased,  and  proposed  going  to  buy 
liquor  jo  drink  the  Pope's  health,  to 
which  Panza  acceded.  After  two 
hours  absence,  he  returned  with  li- 
quor, and  they  commenced  drinking. 
In  a  short  time  Panza  became  in- 
toxicated, and  fell  asleep,  when  Men- 
ghini let  in  the  guard,  who  bound 
and  dragged  him  down  stairs.  Knov/- 
ing  the  cruelties  he  had  committed, 
they  beat  him  with  the  butt-end  of 
their  muskets  ;  and,  after  much  bad 
usage,  cut  ofi'  his  head,  which  was 
sent  to  the  local  authorities,  to  ob- 
tain payment  of  the  promised  reward. 
As  soon  as  Spatolino  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  he  surmised  that 
his  associate  had  betrayed  him.  To 
ascertain  this,  he  repaired  alone  to 
seek  Menghini,  and  inquire  into  the 
particulars  ;  conceiving  that,  without 
treachery,  the  guard  could  not  have 
easily  surprised  a  single  individual, 
not  known  to  them  personally.  When 
Spatolino  reached  the  dwelling  of 
Menghini,  he  found  only  the  father 
of  the  traitor,  who  appeared  so  truly 
to  lament  their  friend,  that  Spatolino 
believed  all  his  assertions,  uud  de- 
termined on  remaining  with  him  that 
night.  The  old  man  was  pleased 
with  this  proposal,  hoping  to  treat 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  Panza, 
and  obtain  a  larger  sum  for  his  cap- 
ture, as  the  leader  of  the  infamous 
band.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
it  would  ensure  the  safety  of  his  son, 
should  he  be  discovered  as  the  be- 
trayer of  Panza.  Menghini  himself 
would  not  sleep  at  his  own  house, 
fearing  Spatolino  might  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  afiair,  but  remained 
at  a  cottage  not  far  distant.  The  old 
man,  pretending  to  require  some- 
thing for  supper,  left  Spatclino,  say- 


ing he  would  soon  return.  Repair- 
ing immediately  to  his  son,  he  ac- 
quainted him  whom  he  had  at  home, 
hovv  he  had  deceived  him  respecting 
the  death  of  his  cousin  ;  and  it  being 
the  custom  of  Spatolino  and  Panza, 
whenever  they  entered  any  house,  to 
change  their  dress  and  take  off  their 
arms,  that  he  had  concealed  Spatoli- 
no's,  so  that  he  was  in  their  power. 
Although  Menghiiu  had  not  at  first 
the  idea  of  consummating  this  second 
treason,  he  determined  on  conform- 
ing to  his  father's  views,  and  set  off 
to  Fiano,  a  small  village  half  a  mile 
distant.  There  he  hoped  to  find 
sufficient  force  to  accomplish  his  de- 
sign ;  but,  from  the  intiuence  of  Spa- 
tolino's  good  fortune,  the  military 
had  moved  from  thence  to  Sabina,  to 
try  the  effect  of  an  ambuscade  on  the 
band.  He  was  not  discouraged,  and 
proceeded  to  another  village,  a  mile 
iartiier,  making  suie  of  finding  there 
a  sufficient  force.  During  the  night 
the  old  man  feigned  sleep  ;  and  Spa- 
tolino, revolving  in  his  mind  the 
length  of  time  he  had  been  absent  for 
the  supper,  suspected  some  treache- 
ry. Not  knowing  any  one  of  whom 
he  could  inquire  where  Menghini 
was,  he  left  his  bed  in  anxiety,  and 
descending  to  the  lower  apartment, 
his  suspicions  became  a  matter  of 
certainty,  on  not  being  able  to  find 
either  his  dress  or  arms.  He  then 
went  to  the  stable,  and  found  his 
horse,  but  no  saddle.  He  awoke  a 
bo}^  or  servant,  who  slept  there,  and 
demanded  what  had  been  done  with 
it;  and  the  boy  pretending  not  to 
know  any  thing  on  the  subject,  Spa- 
tolino seized  a  hatchet,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  near  him,  and  split  his 
skull.  Foaming  with  rage,  he  flew 
with  it  in  his  hand  to  the  house,  and 
demanding  of  the  old  woman  (ser- 
vant of  Menghini)  in  the  most  per- 
en)ptory  manner,  where  his  dress  and 
arms  had  been  hidden,  she,  almost 
petrified  with  fright,  gave  them  up 
immediately.  He  then  saddled  his 
horse  and  departed,  leaving  the  ser- 
vant petrified  with  fear,  and  deter- 
mined on  investigating  the  business 
satisiactorilv.       Some    considerable 
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distance  from  the  house  of  Menghini, 
and  completely  off  the  road,  he  tied 
his  horse  to  a  tree.  Again  approach- 
ing tlie  house,  he  concealed  himself 
in  some  brushwood  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  sufficiently  near  to  see  all  who 
might  leave  or  approach  it.  He  had 
not  wailed  long,  wiieii  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  soldiers.  The  old 
woman,  whom  the  death  of  the  boy 
had  bereft  of  voice  and  breath,  know- 
ing herself  to  be  now  in  perfect  safe- 
ty, related  every  circumstance,  con- 
fessing that  fear  of  her  master's  not 
bringing  the  guard,  and  of  her  own 
life,  had  made  her  resign  the  arms  to 
Spatolino,  who  had  disappeared  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  must  be  then 
far  distant.  The  soldiers  departed 
in  a  short  time,  regretting  much  hav- 
ing lost  so  good  a  chance  of  captur- 
ing the  bandit.  Menghini,  while  the 
guards  were  at  his  house,  did  not 
proceed  with  them,  but  remained,  by 
chance,  close  to  the  very  spot  where 
Spatolino  was,  rejoicing  in  the  idea 
of  seeing  him  secured.  Great  was 
his  horror  to  know  the  result,  being 
too  well  aware  of  what  he  had  to  ex- 
pect from  the  robber's  vengeance. 
The  chief  of  the  guards  advised  him 
not  to  remain  in  his  present  resi- 
dence ;  for  that  night  he  might  indeed 
be  safe,  as  Spatolino  would  hardly 
remain  so  near  danger.  The  officer 
and  bis  men  returned  to  their  quar- 


ters, at  some  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage ;  but  kept  in  readiness  to  move 
on  the  slightest  alarm.  The  father 
and  son  remained,  but  still  not  with- 
out fear  of  being  surprised  by  Spato- 
lino, whose  blood  boiled,  and  urged 
him  not  to  lose  the  present  moment. 
He  had  seen  the  fatiier  and  son  pass 
him  to  enter  their  house,  and  the 
way  being  clear,  he  sprang  after 
them  like  a  wild  beast.  Menghini 
and  his  father  fled  immediately  to 
their  door,  hoping  to  get  in  before 
he  overtook  them,  and  secure  them- 
selves ;  but  the  old  woman  had  lock- 
ed them  out.  This  delay  decided 
their  fate.  Before  the  servant  could 
give  them  admittance,  Spatolino  was 
at  their  side.  Entering  the  dwelling 
with  them,  terror-struck  as  they  were, 
they  soon  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his 
vengeance.  Seeing  himself  victo- 
rious, he  determined,  in  order  to 
make  himself  still  more  the  terror  of 
the  country,  to  afford  a  fresh  exam- 
ple of  his  temerity.  He  collected  iti 
the  house  all  the  straw,  hay  and 
wood  he  could  find  at  hand,  and  set 
fire  to  it,  gratified  by  the  blaze  it 
made,  and  hoping  it  would  announce 
to  the  armed  force,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, his  prompt  revenge.  This 
tragedy  concluded,  he  mounted  his 
horse, and  hastened  to  rejoin  his  band. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ORIGINAL  STORY  OF  HAMLET. 


FROr-I    THE    LATIN    OF    SAXO    GRAMMATICCS,    BUT    INTERSPERSED. 


T^LORWENDILLUS,  king  of 
-*-  Jutland,  married  Geruthra,  or 
Gertrude,  the  only  daughter  of  Ru- 
ric,  king  of  Denmark.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  union  was  a  son,  called 
Amietlus.  When  he  grew  towards 
manhood,  his  spirit  and  extraordina- 
ry abilities  excited  the  envy  and  ha- 
tred of  his  uncle,  who,  before  the 
birth  of  Amlettus,  was  regarded  as 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  Fen- 
go,  which  was  the  name  of  this 
haugiity  prince,  conceived  a  passion 
for  his  sister-in-law,  the  queen  ;  and 
32  ATHENEUM,  VOL.  8,  2d    serics. 


meeting  with  reciprocal  feelings, they 
soon  arranged  a  plan,  which  putting 
into  execution,  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  brother  and  espoused 
the  widowed  princess.  Amlettus, 
(or  Handot,)  suspecting  that  his  fa- 
ther had  died  by  the  hand  or  the  de- 
vices of  his  uncle,  detern)ined  to  be 
revenged.  But  perceiving  the  jeal- 
ousy with  which  the  usurper  eyed 
his  superior  talents,  and  the  better 
to  conceal  his  hatred  and  intentions, 
he  aflected  a  gradual  derangement  of 
reason,  and  at  last  acted  all    the  ex- 
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travagance  of  an  absolule  madman. 
Fengo's  guilt  induced  him  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  a  malady  so  favorable  to 
his  security  ;  and  suspicious  of  some 
direful  project  being  hidden  beneath 
assumed  insanity,  he  tried  by  differ- 
ent stratagems  to  penetrate  the  truth. 
One  of  these  was  to  draw  him  into 
a  confidential  interview  with  a  young 
damsel,  who  had  been  the  compan- 
ion of  his  infancy  ;  but  Hamlet's  sa- 
gacity, and  the  timely  caution  of  his 
intimate  friend,  frustrated  this  design. 
In  these  two  persons  we  may  recog- 
nise the  Ophelia  and  Horatio  of 
Shakspeare.  The  second  plot  was 
attended  with  equal  want  of  success. 
It  was  concerted  by  Fengo  that  the 
queen  should  take  her  son  to  task 
in  a  private  conversation,  vainly  flat- 
tering himself  that  the  prince  would 
not  conceal  his  true  state  from 
the  pleadings  of  a  mother.  Shak- 
speare has  adopted  every  part  of 
this  scene,  not  only  the  precise  situ- 
ation and  circumstances,  but  the  sen- 
timents and  sometimes  the  very 
words  themselves.  The  queen's 
apartment  was  the  appointed  place  of 
conference,  where  the  king,  to  secure 
certain  testimony,  had  previously  or- 
dered one  of  his  courtiers  to  conceal 
himself  under  a  heap  of  straio  ;  so 
says  the  historian  ;  and  though  Shak- 
speare, in  unison  with  the  refinement 
of  more  modern  times,  changes  that 
rustic  covering  for  the  royal  tapestry, 
yet  it  was  even  as  Saxo  Grammati- 
cus  relates  it.  In  those  primitive 
ages,  straw,  hay,  or  rushes,  strewed 
on  the  floor,  were  the  usual  carpets 
in  the  chambers  of  the  great.  One 
of  the  Henrys,  in  making  a  progress 
to  the  north  of  England,  previously 
sent  forward  a  courier  to  order  clcaii 
straw  at  every  house  where  he  was 
to  take  his  lodgings.  But  to  return  to 
the  subject. 

The  prince,  suspecting  there  might 
be  a  concealed  listener,  and  that  it 
was  the  king,  pursued  his  wild  and 
frantic  acts,  hoping  that  by  some 
lucky  chance  he  might  discover  his 
hiding  place.  Watchful  of  all  that 
passed  in  the  room,  as  he  dashed 
from  side  to  side,  he  descried  a  little 


movement  of  the  uneasy  courtier's 
covering.  Suddenly  Hamlet  sprung 
on  his  feet,  began  to  crow  like  a 
cock,  and  flapping  his  arms  against 
his  sides,  leaped  upon  the  straw  ; 
fooling  something  under  him,  he 
snatched  out  his  sword  and  thrust  it 
through  the  unfortunate  lord.  The 
barbarism  of  the  times  is  most  shock- 
ingly displayed  in  the  brutal  manner 
in  which  he  treats  the  dead  body  ; 
but  for  the  honor  of  the  Danish 
prince,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  wanton  act,  but  done 
the  moie  decidedly  to  convince  the 
king,  when  the  strange  situation  of 
the  corpse  was  seen,  how  absolutely 
he  must  be  divested  of  reason.  Be- 
ing assured  he  was  now  alone  with 
his  mother,  in  a  most  awful  manner 
he  turns  upon  her,  and  avows  his 
madness  to  be  assumed  ;  he  reproach- 
es her  with  her  wicked  deeds  and  in- 
cestuous marriage  ;  and  threatens  a 
mighty  vengeance  upon  the  instiga- 
tor of  her  crime. 

In  the  historian  we  find  that  the 
admonitions  of  Hamlet  awakened 
the  conscience  of  the  queen,  and  re- 
called her  to  penitence  and  virtue. 
The  king,  observing  the  change,  be- 
came doubly  suspicious  of  the  prince; 
and  baffling  some  preliminary  steps 
he  took  to  vengeance,  Hamlet  was 
entrapped  by  him  into  an  embassy  to 
England.  He  sent  along  with  him 
two  courtiers,  who  bore  private  let- 
ters to  the  English  monarch,  request- 
ing him,  as  the  greatest  favor  he 
could  confer  on  Denmark,  to  com- 
pass, by  secret  and  by  sure  means,  the 
death  of  the  prince  as  soon  as  he 
landed.  Hamlet,  during  the  voyage, 
had  reason  to  suspect  the  mission  of 
his  companions  ;  and  by  a  stratagem 
obtaining  their  credentials,  he  found 
the  treacherous  mandate;  and  chang- 
ing it  for  one  wherein  he  ordered  the 
execution  of  the  two  lords,  he  quiet- 
ly proceeded  with  them  to  the  British 
shore.  On  landing,  the  papers  were 
delivered,  and  the  king,  without  fur- 
ther parley,  obeyed  what  he  believ- 
ed to  be  the  request  of  his  royal  ally  ; 
and  thus  did  treason  meet  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  its  crime.  The  daugh- 
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ter  of  the  king  being  charmed  with 
the  person  and  manners  of  the  for- 
eign prince,  evinced  such  marks  of 
tenderness,  that  Hamlet  could  not 
but  perceive  the  depth  of  his  con- 
quest. He  was  not  insensible  to  her 
attractions;  and  receiving  the  king's 
assent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
led  her  to  the  nuptial  altar.  Amidst 
all  joys,  he  was,  however,  like  a  per- 
turbed ghost  that  could  not  rest ;  and 
b/efore  many  suns  had  rose  and  set, 
he  obtained  a  hard  wrung  leave  from 
his  bride,  once  more  set  sail,  and 
appeared  at  Elsineur  just  in  time  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  splendid  rites 
which  Fengo  (supposing  him  now  to 
be  murdered)  had  prepared  for  his 
funeral.  On  the  proclamation  of  his 
arrival,  he  was  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  people,  whose  idol 
he  was,  and  who  had  been  over- 
whelmed with  grief  when  Fengo  an- 
nounced to  them  his  sudden  death  in 
England.  The  king,  inflamed  with 
so  ruinous  a  disappointment,  and  be- 
coming doubly  jealous  of  his  grow- 
ing popularity,  now  affected  no  con- 
ciliation, but  openly  manifested  his 
hatred  and  hostility.  Hamlet  again 
had  recourse  to  his  pretended  mad- 
ness, and  committed  so  many  alarm- 
ing acts,  that  Fengo,  fearing  their 
direction,  ordered  his  sword  to  be 
locked  in  its  scabbard,  under  a  plea 
of  guarding  the  lunatic  from  personal 
harm.  After  various  adventures,  at 
last   the   prince     accomplished     the 


death  of  his  uncle's  adherents,  and 
vengeance  on  the  fratricide  himself, 
by  setting  fire  to  the  palace  during 
the  debauch  of  a  midnight  banquet. 
Rushing  in  amidst  the  flames,  he  kills 
Fengo  with  his  own  hand,  reproach- 
ing him  at  the  moment  with  his  mur- 
der, adultery,  and  incest.  Immedi- 
ately on  this  act  of  retribution  he  was 
proclaimed  lawful  successor  to  the 
throne,  and  crowned  with  all  due  so- 
lemnity. 

Thus  far  Shakspcare  treads  in  the 
steps  of  the  annalist  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is  in  the  fate  of  the  hero ; 
in  the  one  he  finds  a  kingdom,  in  the 
other  a  grave.  Saxo  Grammaticus 
carries  the  history  further  ;  and  after 
the  crowning  of  Hamlet  as  king, 
brings  him  again  into  Britain,  where, 
in  compliment  to  that  land  of  beauty, 
he  marries  a  second  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Scottish  king.  Hamlet  brought 
both  his  wives  to  Denmark,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  long  life  of  prosperity 
and  peace.  But  the  sword  hung  over 
his  head  ;  war  burst  around  him,  and 
he  fell  in  combat  by  the  hand  of  Vi- 
gelotes,  son  of  Ruric.  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus sums  up  his  character  in  a 
few  words  :  "  He  was  a  wise  prince 
and  a  great  warrior.  Like  Achilles, 
he  had  the  principal  actions  of  his 
life  wrought  on  his  shield.  The 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Scotland  cast- 
ing her  eye  on  it,  loved  him  for  the 
battles  he  had  won,  and  became  his 
bride." 


HIGHLAND  SUPERSTITION. 


THERE  is  an  extraordinary  su- 
perstition connected  with  the 
M'Alister  family.  Ages  ago, — for  1 
have  never  yet  got  a  dale  from  a 
Highlander  as  to  the  transactions  of 
long  past  times, — but  many  genera- 
tions back,  in  the  days  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  in  the  clan,  called 
M' A  lister  More,  either  from  his 
deeds  or  his  stature,  there  was  a 
skirmish  with  a  neighbouring  clan 
that  ended  fatally  for  the  M- A  listers, 
though  in  the  contest  at  the  time 
they  uere  victorious. 


A  party  of  their  young  men  set 
out  once  upon  a  foray  ;  they  march- 
ed over  the  hills  for  several  hours, 
and  at  last  descended  into  a  little 
glen,  which  was  rented  as  a  black 
cattle  farm  by  a  widow  woman  and 
her  two  sons.  The  sons  were  ab- 
sent from  home  on  some  excursion, 
and  had  carried  most  of  their  ser- 
vants with  them,  so  that  the  M'Alis- 
ters  met  with  no  resistance  in  iheir 
attempts  to  raise  the  catile.  They 
hunted  every  corner  of  the  glen,  se- 
cured every  beast,  and,    in   jpitc  of 
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the  tears  of  the  widow,  they  drove 
her  herd  awny.  When  the  sons  re- 
turned, and  hccird  the  story  of  the 
raid,  thoy  collected  a  strong  party  of 
their  friends,  and  crossing  the  liill 
secretly  by  night,  surprised  the  few 
M'Alisters  who  were  left  in  charge 
of  the  spoil,  vanquished  them  easily, 
and  recovered  their  cattle.  Such  a 
slight  to  the  power  of  M'Alister 
More  could  not  go  unpunished.  The 
chief  himself  headed  the  band  which 
set  out  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
the  clan.  He  marched  steadily  over 
the  rugged  mountains,  and  arrived 
towards  sunset  in  the  little  glen.  To 
oppose  the  force  he  brought  with 
him,  would  have  been  fruitless  ;  the 
sons  and  their  few  adherents  were 
speedily  overpowered,  and  led 
bound  before  him  ;  they  were  small 
in  number,  but  they  were  gallant  and 
brave,  and  yielded  only  to  superior 
strength.  M'AIister  More  was  al- 
ways attended  by  four  and  twenty 
bowmen,  who  acted  as  his  body 
guard,  his  jury,  his  judges,  and  his 
executioners.  They  erected  on  the 
instant  a  gibbet  before  the  door  of 
the  wretched  mother,  and  there  her 
sons  were  hung. 

Her  cottage  was  built  at  the  foot 
of  a  craggy,  naked  rock,  on  a  strip 
of  green  pasture  land,  and  beside  a 
mountain  torrent ;  the  gibbet  was  a 
few  paces  from  it,  on  the  edge  of  the 
shelf;  and  the  selting  rays  of  a 
bright  summer  sun  fell  on  the  bodies 
of  the  widow's  sons.  They  were 
still  warm  when  she  came  and  stood 
beside  them.  She  raised  her  eyes 
on  the  stern  chief,  and  his  many  fol- 
lowers, and  slowly  and  steadily  she 
pronounced  her  curse  : — 

"  Shame,  shame  on  you,  M'Alis- 
ter !  You  have  slain  them  that  took 
but  their  own  ;  you  have  slain  them 
you  had  injured  !  You  have  murder- 
ed the  fatherless,  and  spoiled  the 
widow  !  but  he  that  is  righteous  shall 
judge  between  us,  and  the  curse  of 
God  shall  cling  to  you  for  this  for 
ever.  The  sun  rose  on  me  the 
proud  mother  of  two  handsome  boys; 
he  sets  on  their  stiffening  bodies  !" 
and  she  raised  her  arm,  as  she  spoke, 


towards  the  gibbet.  Her  eye  kin- 
dled, and  her  form  dilated,  as  she 
turned  again  to  her  vindictive  foe. 
"  I  suffer  now,"  said  she,  "  but  you 
shall  suffer  always.  You  have  ntade 
me  childless,  but  you  and  yours  shall 
be  heirless  for  ever.  Long  may  their 
name  last,  and  wide  may  their  lands 
be  ;  but  never,  while  the  name  and 
the  lands  continue,  shall  there  be  a 
son  to  the  house  of  M'Alister  !" 

The  curse  of  the  bereaved  widow 
clung  steadily  to  the  house  of 
M'Alister.  The  lands  passed  from 
heir  to  heir,  but  no  laird  had  ever 
been  succeeded  by  a  son.  Often 
had  the  hopes  of  the  clan  been  rais- 
ed ;  often  had  they  thought  for 
years  that  the  punishment  of  their 
ancestor's  cruelty  was  to  be  contin- 
ued to  them  no  longer — that  the 
spirits  of  the  widow's  sons  were  at 
length  appeased  ;  but  M'Alister  More 
was  to  suffer  for  ever  ;  the  hopes  of 
his  house  might  blossom,  but  they 
always  faded.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
the  good  Queen  Anne  that  they 
flourished  for  the  last  time  ;  they 
were  blighted  then,  and  for  ever. 

The  laird  and  the  lady  had  had 
several  daughters  born  to  them  in 
succession,  and  at  last  a  son  :  he 
grew  up  to  manhood  in  safety — the 
pride  of  his  people,  and  the  darling 
of  his  parents  ;  giving  promise  of 
every  virtue  that  could  adorn  his 
rank.  He  had  been  early  contract- 
ed in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
another  powerful  chieftain  in  the 
North,  and  the  alliance,  which  had 
been  equally  courted  by  both  fami- 
lies, was  concluded  immediately  on 
the  return  of  the  young  laird  from 
his  travels.  There  was  a  great  in- 
tercourse in  those  days  with  France 
— most  of  the  young  highland  chiefs 
spent  a  year  or  two  in  that  country, 
many  of  them  were  entirely  educat- 
ed there,  but  that  was  not  the  case 
with  the  young  heir  of  M'Alister  ;  he 
had  only  gone  abroad  to  finish  his 
breeding   after    coming  to  man's  es-  1 

tate.     It  was  shortly  before  the   first  ■ 

rebellion    in    the     15,  to    speak   as  j 

my  informant  spoke  to  me — and  be- 
ing young,  and  of  an  ardent  nature, 
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he  was  soon  attracted  to  the  court 
of  the  old  Pretender,  whose  policy 
it  was  to  gain  every  Scotch  noble, 
by  every  means,  to  his  views.  The 
measures  he  took  succeeded  with  the 
only  son  of  M'Alister  : — he  returned 
to  his  native  country  eager  for  the 
approaching  contest,  pledged  heart 
and  hand  to  his  exiled  sovereign. 
In  the  troubles  which  broke  out  al- 
most immediately  on  the  death  of 
the  queen,  he  and  his  father  took 
diflerent  sides  ;  the  old  laird  fortified 
his  high  tower,  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend it  to  the  last,  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The 
young  laird  bade  adieu  to  his  beauti- 
ful wife,  and  attended  by  a  band  of 
his  young  clansmen,  easily  gained  to 
aid  a  cause  so  romantic,  he  secretly 
left  his  duchess,  and  joined  the  army 
of  the  Pretender  at  Perth. 

The  young  wife  had  lived  with 
her  husband,  at  a  small  farm  on  the 
property,  a  little  way  up  the  glen,  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  caslle.  But 
when  her  husband  deserted  her,  she 
was  removed  by  her  father-in-law  to 
his  own  house  for  greater  security. 
Months  rolled  away,  and  the  various 
fortunes  of  the  rebels  were  reported, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  remote 
glen  where  the  chief  strength  of  the 
M'Alisters  lay.  News  did  not  travel 
swiftly  then,  and  often  they  heard 
what  was  little  to  be  relied  on,  so 
much  did  hope  or  fear  n)agnify  any 
slight  success,  or  any  ill-fortune.  At 
last,  there  came  a  sough  of  a  great 
battle  having  been  fought  some- 
where in  the  west  country,  which 
had  decided  the  fate  of  the  opposing 
parties.  The  young  laird  and  his 
valiant  band  had  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  Argyle  was  defeated 
rfhd  slain,  and  the  Earl  of  Marr  was 
victorious  ; — King  James  had  arriv- 
ed, and  was  to  be  crowned  at  Scone, 
and  all  Scotland  was  his  own. 

It  was  on  a  cold,  bleak,  stormy, 
November  evening,  when  this  news 
was  brought,  by  a  Brae-Marr-man, 
to  the  laird's  tower.  He  was  wise 
and  prudent,  and  he  would  give  no 
ear  to  a  tale  so  lightly  told  :  but  his 
beautiful    daughter-in-law,    sanguine 


for  her  husband's  sake,  cherished 
reports  that  brightened  all  her  pros*- 
pecls.  She  retired  to  her  chamber, 
almost  hoping  that  another  day 
miijlit  see  it  enlivened  by  his  pres- 
ence, without  whom  life  to  her  was 
a  dreary  blank.  She  was  lodged  in 
a  sniall  apartment  on  the  third  story 
of  the  tower,  opening  straight  from 
a  narrow  passage  at  the  head  of  the 
winding  stairs.  It  had  two  small 
windows,  which  looked  on  the  paved 
court-yard  of  the  castle  ;  and  be- 
yond, to  what  was  tlien  a  bare  mead- 
ow, and  the  river.  The  moon  gave 
liltle  light,  and  she  turned  from  the 
gloomy  prospect  to  the  antple  hearth, 
on  which  the  bright  logs  were  blaz- 
ing. Her  heart  was  full,  and  her 
mind  so  restless,  that  after  her  maid- 
ens left  her,  she  continued  to  pace 
up  and  down  her  little  chamber,  un- 
willing to  retire  to  rest.  At  length, 
she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  ex- 
hausted by  the  eagerness  oi  her  feel- 
ings, and  in  the  agitation  of  her  ideas 
she  forgot  to  say  her  prayers.  Yet 
she  slept,  and  calmly,  but  her  sleep- 
was  short.  She  awakened  suddenly, 
and  starting  half  up,  listened  anxious- 
ly for  some  minutes.  The  wind 
blew  strongly  round  the  old  tower^ 
and  a  thick  shower  of  sleet  was  driv- 
ing fast  against  the  casements  ;  but, 
in  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  she 
tht)ught  she  heard  distinctly,  though 
at  a  distance,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  at 
his  speed.  She  bent  forward  and 
watched  the  sound.  It  came  nearer 
— it  grew  louder — it  galloped  over 
the  hard  ground,  and  approached 
with  the  swiftness  of  lightning.  She 
giisped  and  trembled — it  was  he,  it 
must  he  he, — she  knew  the  long  firm 
bound  of  her  husband's  charger.  Its 
rapid  feet  struck  luud  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  court-yard  below,  and  in 
an  instant  dropt  dead  below  the  great 
door  of  the  castle.  She  had  neither 
power  to  breathe  nor  to  move,  but 
she  listened  for  the  call  of  the  por- 
ter's name,  and  the  jar  of  the  chains 
and  bolts  which  secured  the  door. 
She  heard  nothing — she  grew  bewil- 
dered, and  tried  to  rise  to  call  for 
succour — but  a  spell  was  on  her  to 
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keep  lier  down.  At  length,  from 
llie  very  bottom  of  the  wiiuliiin:  stair, 
came  the  sound  of  a  firm  foot,  as- 
cendinf^  regularly  step  by  step,  with- 
out a  pause  in  its  motion,  the  several 
stories.  It  rung  on  the  stone  pas- 
sage adjoining  her  apartment,  and 
stopt  with  a  loud  tread  at  her  door. 
No  lock  was  turned,  no  hinge  was 
opened,  but  a  rushing  wind  swept 
through  the  room.  Her  fire  had 
burned  away,  and  she  had  neither 
lamp  nor  taper  by  her,  hut  as  she 
started  up  in  an  agony  of  terror,  the 
heavy  logs  in  her  wide  chimney  fell 
of  themselves,  and  lighting  by  the 
fill,  sent  forth  a  blaze  into  the  cham- 
ber. Almost  frantic  with  fear,  she 
seized  with  one  band  the  curtains  of 
her  bed,  and  darting  a  look  of  hor- 
ror, she  saw,  seated  by  the  hearth,  a 
figure  in  martial  array,  without  a 
head  ;  it  held  its  arms  out  towards 
her,  and  slowly  rose.  The  scream 
she  tried  to   utter  was  suffocated   in 


her  throat — she  fell  motionless  ;  the 
last  sight  she  saw  was  an  eagle's 
plume  steeped  in  blood,  cast  at  her 
feet  by  the  advancing  spectre — the 
last  sound  she  heard  was  the  loud 
crash  of  every  door  in  the  castle. 
When  her  maidens  came  to  her  in 
the  morning,  she  was  extended  in  a 
swoon  upon  the  floor.  She  lay  for 
hours  cold  and  insensible,  and  they 
thought  that  she  was  gone  for  ever. 
After  many  trials  she  came  at  last  to 
herself,  but  she  recovered  only  to 
hear  the  true  tale  of  the  battle  of 
Sheriff-muir. 

The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and 
the  Earl  of  Marr  had  fled  the  coun- 
try ;  many  of  their  noble  adherents 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  retreat  with  them  to  France  ;  some 
had  been  pardoned  ;  a  few  had  been 
taken  in  arms,  and  these  few  were 
executed  ;  amongst  them  was  the 
young  heir  of  JM'Alister. 
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Dicitif-houses,  where  cheaters  meet,  and  cozen  young  men  out  of  their  money. 

Lord  Herbert. 
Begin  with  a  guinea,  and  end  with  a  mortgage. — Cumberland. 

What  more  than  madness  reigns, 
When  one  short  sitting  many  hundreds  drains. 
When  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 
Board  wages,  or  a  footman's  Wvery.—Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Gaming  finds  a  man  a  cully,  and  leaves  him  a  knave. —  Tom  Brown. 
N     France,    every    one   plays    at    ly  were  in   our  own   country  towns. 


-■-  cards,  or  dominoes,  and  at  all 
hours  in  the  day,  in  every  cafe,  wine 
shop,  and  road-side  inn  throughout 
the  country.  I  remember  to  have 
frequently  seen,  in  the  wine-shops  at 


I  remember  meeting  with  a  curious 
adventure  during  my  last  residence 
in  Paris.  One  morning,  while  leis- 
urely walking  in  Rue  Montmartre,  I 
was  accosted   in  French,   by    a   res- 


Paris,   carters  in   blue  smock-frocks  pectably    dressed    man,    apparently 

playing  at  ecarte  and  dominoes  over  about  fifty,   who   inquired  of  me  the 

a  bottle   of  vin  ordinaire  at   eleven     situation  of street,  (for  at  thiS 

o'clock  in  the    morning,    particularly  moment  I  do  not  recollect  the  name). 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  markets. 
Every  village  has  its  billiard  tables, 
one  of  which  is  almost  as  frequent  an 
article  of  furniture  in  private  houses, 
as  piano-fortes  are  in  England  ;  and 
the  sign  of  two  maces  crossed,  and 
the  inscriptions  "  Cafe  et  Billiards," 
are  as  common  over  the  wine-houses 
in  the  provinces,  as  chequers  foniier- 


I  replied  that,  being  a  foreigner,  I 
could  not  aflbrd  him  the  required  in- 
formation, at  the  same  time  referring 
him  to  the  next  shop.  He  did  not 
follow  my  suggestion,  but  almost  at 
the  very  instant  my  eye  caught  the 
name  of  the  street  for  which  he  had 
pist  inquired.  The  stranger  then 
told  me   that  being  on  a  visit  to  the 
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capital,  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries, 
and  was  proceeding  to  a  friend  resi- 
dent in  the  above  street,  who  had 
promised  to  procure  him  admission 
to  the  royal  residence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  king  was  then  in  Paris.  I 
congratulated  him  on  his  success, 
having  been,  a  few  days  previous, 
disappointed  in  the  same  object,  when 
he  offered  also  to  procure  admission 
for  myself  and  one  or  two  of  my 
friends.  We  accordingly  entered  a 
second  rate  cafe,  when,  I  made  up 
to  the  garcon  and  demanded  of  him 
whether  orders  for  viewing  the  Tuil- 
leries were  to  be  obtained  there  ;  he 
made  no  reply,  but  my  friend  of  the 
street,  who  had  by  this  time  partly 
ascended  a  staircase  at  the  extremity 
of  the  room,  beckoned,  and  anxiously 
besought  me  to  accompany  him.  I 
did  so,  notwithstanding  I  was  aware 
that  Paris,  as  well  as  London,  had 
its  "  frauds."  We  entered  a  large 
room,  the  first  impression  of  which, 
on  some  minds,  would  have  been  that 
of  terror.  In  the  centre  stood  a 
handsome  billiard-table,  over  which 
were  two  dirty  lamps  with  reflectors; 
the  walls  were  papered  in  tawdry 
French  taste,  the  ceiling  black  with 
smoke,  and  the  whole  room  but  in- 
differently lighted  with  a  dispropor- 
tion;ite  and  dusty  window  ;  the  door, 
too,  seemed  planned  for  security, 
having  a  large  lock  and  two  bolts  in- 
side, but  exhibited  marks  of  recent 
repair  from  violent  fracture.  In  short, 
there  was  a  lurking  suspicion  about 
the  place,  which  was  not  lessened  by 
my  companion  meeting  with  a  part- 
ner. From  their  conversation  I 
learned  they  were  both  foreigners, 
and  were  waiting  for  a  friend  to 
bring  the  orders  to  view  the  palace, 
so  that  all  the  story  was  as  yet  in 
keeping,  and  I  was  introduced  as  a 
suitor  for  the  same  favour.  My  fel- 
lows "  in  waiting"  siiowcd  much  im- 
patience, complaitied  of  cold,  and 
politely  asked  me  to  take  a  glass  of 
liqueur  with  them,  at  the  same  time 
taking  up  the  mace  and  beginning  to 
amuse  themselves  at  the  billiard-ta- 
ble.     I  looked  on  ;    thev  asked  me 


to  join  them;  I  declined,  and  pro- 
fessed ignorance  of  the  game  ;  bt't 
their  importunities  became  more 
j)ressing,  and  at  last  troublesome. 
Not  a  word  further  was  said  of  the 
palace  admission.  I  now  judged  it 
time  to  take  my  leave,  and  advanc- 
ing towards  the  door  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  perceived  my  companions 
moved  also ;  I  profited  by  the  hint, 
and  seizing  the  handle  of  the  door, 
thanked  them  for  their  civility,  assur- 
ed them  I  coold  wait  no  longer,  but 
would  call  in  half-an-hour — leaped 
down  the  stairs,  and  did  not  stop  till 
I  reached  Rue  Montmartre.  1  af- 
terwards learned  this  was  a  common 
street  trick  in  Paris  to  decoy  stran- 
gers to  the  billiard-table,  and  had  I 
taken  the  mace  in  hand,  it  would 
most  probably  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  good  dinner  for  my  com- 
panions, as  a  smart  for  my  credulity. 

A  few  evenings  subsequent  to  this 
common-place  incident,  I  strolled  in- 
to a  house  of  play  in  the  Palais  Roy- 
al, the  situation  having  been  pre- 
viously pointed  out  to  me  by  a  friend. 

As  the  Palais  Royal  may  be  con- 
sidered the  central  point  of  the  mai- 
sons  de  jeu,  or  gambling  houses,  it 
will  not  be  irrelevant  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  them,  from  Galignani's 
History  of  Paris  : — 

"  The  apartments  which  they  oc- 
cupy are  on  the  first  floor,  and  are 
very  spacious.  Upon  ascending  the 
staircase  is  an  antechamber,  in  which 
are  persons  called  houledogtics  (bull- 
dogs), whose  office  it  is  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  certain  marked  indi- 
viduals. In  the  same  room  are  men 
to  receive  hats,  umbrellas,  &.C.,  who 
give  a  number,  which  is  restored 
upon  going  out. 

"  The  antechamber  leads  to  the 
several  gaming  rooms,  furnished  with 
tables,  round  which  are  seated  the 
individuals  playing,  called  j)onti;s 
(punters),  each  of  whom  is  furnished 
with  a  card  and  a  pin  to  mark  the 
rouge  and  »oir,  or  the  number,  in 
order  to  regulate  his  game.  At  each 
end  of  the  table  is  a  man  called  bout 
de  table,  who  pushes  up  to  the  bank 
the   money  lost.       In   the  middle  of 
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tVe  table  is  tlie  man  who  draws  the 
cards.  These  persons,  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  called 
coupeurs  de  bourses,  (purse-cutters)  ; 
they  are  now  denotninated  tailleurs. 
After  having  drawn  the  cards,  they 
make  known  the  result  as  follows: — 
JRouge  gagnc  ei  cuulcur  perd. — 
Jiouge  perd  et  couleur  gagne. 

"  At  roulette  the  tailleurs  are 
those  who  put  the  ball  in  motion  and 
announce  the  result. 

"  At  passe-dix,  every  time  the  dice 
are  thrown,  the  tailleurs  announce 
how  many  the  person  playing  has 
gained. 

"  Opposite  the  tailleur,  and  on  his 
right  and  left,  are  persons  called 
croupiers,  whose  business  it  is  to  pay 
and  to  collect  money. 

"  Behind  the  tailleurs  and  croup- 
iers are  inspectors,  to  see  that 
too  much  is  not  given  in  pay- 
ment, besides  an  indefinite  number  of 
secret  inspectors,  who  are  only 
known  to  the  proprietors.  There 
are  also  maitres  de  maison,  who  are 
called  to  decide  dis[)utes  ;  and  mes- 
sieurs de  la  chamhre,  who  furnish 
cards  to  the  pontes,  and  serve  them 
with  beer,  <fcc.,  which  is  to  be  had 
gratis.  Moreover,  there  is  a  grand 
maitrc,  to  whom  the  apartments,  ta- 
bles, &c.,  belong. 

"  When  a  stranger  enters  these 
apartments,  he  will  soon  find  near 
him  some  obliging  men  of  mature 
age,  who,  with  an  air  of  prudence 
and  sagacity,  proffer  their  advice. 
As  these  advisers  perfectly  under- 
stand their  own  game,  if  their  pro- 
teges lose,  the  mentors  vanish  ;  but  if 
they  win,  the  counsellor  comes  near- 
er, congratulates  the  happy  player, 
insinuates  that  it  was  by  following 
his  advice  that  fortune  smiled  on 
him,  and  finally  succeeds  in  borrow- 
ing a  small  sum  of  money  on  hon- 
our. Many  of  tht-se  loungers  have 
no  other  mode  of  living. 

"  There  is  likewise  another  room, 
furnished  with  sofas,  called  chambre 
des  blesses,  which  is  far  from  being 
the  most  thinly  peopled. 

"  The  bank  pays  in  ready  money 
every  successful  stake,  and   sweeps 


off  the   losings  with  wooden   instru- 
ments, called  rateauz  (^rakes). 

"  It  was  in  one  of  the  houses  in 
this  quarter  that  the  late  Marshal 
Blucher  won  and  lost  very  heavy 
sums,  during  the  occupation  of  Paris 
by  the  allied  armies. 

"  There  are  two  gaming-houses  in 
Paris  of  a  more  splendid  description 
than  those  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  dinners  or  suppers  are  given, 
and  where  ladies  are  admitted.*' 

My  entrance  was  through  a  narrow 
passage  by  a  silver-smith's  shop,  on 
the  ground  floor,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  strong  light  shone  through  the  fig- 
ures denoting  the  number  of  the 
house,  largely  cut  in  tin  ;  alas  ! 
thought  I,  a  fatal  number  to  many 
thousands.  On  the  principal  landing, 
being  that  above  the  entresol  story, 
I  gently  tapped  at  a  handsome  door, 
which  was  almost  as  gently  opened. 
My  friend  (for  I  was  not  alone,)  hav- 
ing deposited  his  hat  and  stick  with 
the  garcon,  was  allowed  to  pass,  but 
I  was  stopped  for  want  oi—iohiskers  ; 
till  assuring  him  that  1  was  older  than 
he  took  me  to  be,  and  an  English- 
man— 1  was  also  permitted  to  pass. 
We  first  entered  a  small  room,  in 
which  was  a  roulette-table  surround- 
ed by  players,  and  well  staked  :  this 
communicated  by  folding-doors  with 
a  spacious  saloon  with  a  double  table 
for  Trenteet-un  or  Rouge  et  Noir, 
round  which  were  seated  the  play- 
ers, behind  whom  stood  a  few  look- 
ers-on, and  still  fewer  young  men, 
whose  stakes  were  "  few  and  far  be- 
tween,"— probably  those  of  cautious 
adventurers,  or  novices  pecking  at 
the  first-fruits  of  play.  Nothing  is 
better  described  in  books  than  the 
fully  of  gaming,  and  the  sufferings  of 
its  victims  ;  but,  like  Virgil,  in  his 
picture  of  Heaven,  they  fall  short  in 
describing  their  ecstacies  ;  a  failing 
on  the  right  side,  or  perhaps  pur- 
posely made,  for  the  happiness  of 
maidiind.  The  seated  visiters  hero 
seemed  to  be  quite  at  home,  some 
picking  up  their  Napoleons  and  five 
franc  pieces,  and  others  recording  the 
issues  of  the  game,  and  illustrating 
the  doctrine  of  chances   by  pricking 
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holes  in  cards.  A  death-like  still- 
ness prevailed,  interrupted  only  by 
the  monotonous  result  of  the  deal  of 
the  cards,  and  the  bewitching,  though 
not  frequent  chink  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  success  of  the  winners  was  as 
silent  as  the  disappointment  of  the 
losers;  neither  joy  nor  grief  display- 
ing itself  otherwise  than  in  an  al- 
most unvaried  trisiesse  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  seated  players — in 
some  measure  produced  by  ill  health 
and  intense  anxiety  so  as  to  conceal 
better  feelings.  I  took  my  station  at 
one  end  of  the  table  beside  a  middle- 
aged  Frenchman,  and  by  way  of/or- 
feit-moiicij  (tor  mere  lookers  on  are 
not  very  acceptable  company)  threw 
a  iev/  five-franc  pieces,  one  by  one, 
on  the  same  colour  with  his  stakes, 
each  of  which  varied  from  one  to  ten 
Napoleons.  After  twelve  chances  I 
had  lost  about  thirty  francs,  but  the 
Frenchman  continued  playing,  and 
within  twenty  minutes  rose  a  winner 
of  three  hundred  Napoleons,  which 
the  banker  changing  for  paper,  he 
coolly  put  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  walked  off.  A  slight  emotion 
was  visible  around  the  table,  but 
there  was  no  other  expression.  1 
had  now  time  to  look  around  me, 
and  enjoy  a  little  reflection  for  my 
foolish  risk.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  more  anxiety  was  dis- 
played among  the  sitters,  or  the 
company  at  their  backs.  The  at- 
tractive foci  of  all  eyes  were  the 
everlasting  varieties  of  red  and  black, 
though  not  accompanied  by  the  usual 
grotesque  mob  of  kings,  queens  and 
knaves,  the  latter  being  probably  ex- 
cluded by  the  jealousy  of  their  living 
fraternity  around  the  table.  A  strong 
and  steady  light  spread  over  the  faces 
of  all  present,  and  in  some  Cow  show- 
ed the  quiverings  and  workings  of 
the  most  intense  passion  ;  but  the 
same  stare  or  tip-toe  of  hope  and 
fear  pervaded  the  whole  assemblage. 
Some  counted  their  money  with  ap- 
parent caution,  and  seemed  to  divide 
their  winnings  from  their  store  with 
afl'i'Cted  precision,  probably  with  an 
idea  of  the  winnings  being  unfit  com- 
pany for  other  coin  ;  whilst  others 
33  ATHENEu.M,  VOL.  8,  2d    scrics. 


listlessly  played  with  their  cash,  or 
in  a  vulgar  phrase,  handled  it  like 
dirt,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
cold  and  calculating  giunester,  to. 
whom  money  is  an  object  of  second- 
ary concern  compared  with  tiiat  of 
play.  In  the  standing  groupe  I  re- 
member to  have  noticed  (from  his 
personal  resemblance  to  a  friend)  a 
young  Englishman,  whom  I  after- 
wards learned  had  been  a  constant 
visiter  to  that  table  during  the  pre- 
vious three  months,  and  had  then 
won  about  two  hundred  Napoleons. 
He  had  just  married  an  interesting 
woman,  about  his  own  age,  twenty- 
two,  and  had  professedly  taken  up 
his  dttgree  in  the  practice  of  play,  as 
an  elegant  and  honourable  mode  of 
subsistence.  A  few  weeks  after  I 
met  him  and  his  wife,  on  the  Italian 
Boulevards  ;  in  dress  he  was  wofully 
changed,  and  in  his  countenance  a 
ghastly  stare,  sunken  eye,  and  ema- 
ciated cheeks,  bespoke  some  strong 
reverse  of  fortune  ;  his  wite  too  seem 
ed  dimmed  by  sorrow,  and  suffering 
might  be  traced  in  every  lineament 
of  her  features,  notwithstanding  the 
artifice  of  dress  was  tastefully  dis- 
played about  her  person,  Alas  ! 
thought  I,  how  often  is  the  charm  of 
wedded  life  snapped  asunder  by  man 
• — the  proud  lord  of  the  creation,  and 
how  often  by  his  strong  hold  on  her 
affections,  does  he  sink  lovely  woman 
still  fondly  clinging  to  his  disgrace, 
in  the  abyss  of  crime  and  guilt. 

But  as  such  incidents  must  be  com- 
mon to  many  of  your  readers  who 
have  visited  the  French  metropolis, 
I  shall  desist  from  further  rectal. 
The  following-  outlines  of  those  re- 
ceptacles of  vice,  French  Gaming 
Houses,  from  facts  which  I  collected 
on  the  spot,  aided  by  authenticated  re- 
sources, may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

Gaming  houses  in  Paris  were  first 
licensed  in  1775,  by  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  who,  to  diminish  the  odium  of 
such  establishments,  decreed  that  the 
profit  resulting  from  them  should  be 
applied  to  the  foundation  of  hospitals. 
The  gamesters  might  therefore  be 
said  to  resemble  watermen,  looking 
one  way  and  rowing  another.    Their 
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number  soon  amounted  to  twelve,  are  every  day  fresh  victims  who  are 
and  women  were  permitted  to  resort  infatuated  enough  to  believe  that  it  is 
to  them  two  days  in  the  week.  Be-  possible  to  counterbalance  the  ad- 
sides  the  licensed  establishments,  vantages  which  the  bank  possesses, 
several  illegal  ones  were  tolerated,  by  a  judicious  management  of  the 
In  1778  gaining  was  prohibited  in  power  the  player  has  of  altering  his 
France  ;  but  not  at  the  court  or  in  stake  !  The  revenue  formerly  paid 
the  hotels  of  ambassadors,  where  po-  to  the  government  for  licenses,  has 
lice  officers  could  not  enter.  By  de-  recently  been  transferred  to  the  city 
grees  the   public  establishments  re-  of  Paris. 

sumed  their  wonted  activity,  and  ex-  In  England,  the  outcry  against 
tended  their  pernicious  effects.  The  gaming  is  loud,  and  deservedly  so  ; 
nnmerous  suicides  and  bankruptcies  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  stated 
which  they  occasioned  attracted  the  to  be  carried  in  the  higher  ^rcles  is 
attention  of  the  Parlement,  who  rather  underrated  than  exaggerated ; 
drew  up  regulations  for  their  observ-  but  the  severity  of  our  laws  on  this 
ance  ;  and  threatened  those  who  crime,  and  recent  visitations  of  its 
should  violate  them  with  the  pillory  rigour,  confine  it  to  the  saloons  of 
and  whipping.  At  length,  the  pas-  wealthy  vice.  With  us  it  is  not  a 
sion  for  gambling  prevailing  in  the  national  vice,  as  in  France,  where 
societies  established  in  the  Palais  every  license,  facility,  and  even  en- 
Royal,  under  the  title  of  clubs  or  sa-  couragement  presents  itself.  Lotte- 
lons,  a  police  ordinance  was  issued  ries,  which  have  been  abolished  in 
in  1785,  prohibiting  them  from  gam-  England,  as  immoral  nuisances,  are 
ing,  and  in  the  following  year  addi-  tolerated  in  France,  with  more  rais- 
tional  prohibitory  measures  were  en-  chievous  effect,  since  the  risk  is  con- 
forced.  During  the  revolution  gaming  siderably  less  than  our  least  shares 
houses  were  frequently  prevented  and  formerly  were,  the  lotteries  smaller, 
licenses  withheld,  but  notwithstanding  and  those  drawn  three  times  every 
the  rigour  of  the  laws,  and  the  vigi-  month.  In  France,  half  the  toys 
lance  of  the  police,  they  still  con-  sold  at  a  fair  or  fete,  where  mothers 
trived  to  exist :  and  they  are  now  win  rattles  for  their  children,  are  by 
regularly  licensed  by  the  police,  and  lottery.  Despair  is  the  gloomiest 
are  under  its  immediate  inspection,  feature  of  the  Frencii  character,  and 
The  following  items  of  twenty  tables  of  which  gaming  produces  a  frightful 
distributed  about  Paris  (the  establish-  proportion  ;  witness  their  suicides  : 

ed  stake  varying  from  a  Napoleon  to  ,   ,„,„    ^  ■    ,     «-,/,     /•   l   ..  ^o/? 

V  r  .u  .       .1       .•  In  1819:  Suicides,  376;  of  which,  126  women. 

a  sous)  are  from  the  most  authentic        jggo :      do.     325;      do.     114    do. 
documents: —  1821:       do.      348;       do.      112    do. 

Current  expenses  .....  1,551.480  Franc.  Qf  the  suicides  of  these  three  years 

.BaU  to  Government  .  .  .  6,000,000  Francs.  „.     .„  ,    „,  ,,  .,     ,    j    , 

Bonus  for  the  bail 166,666  Francs.  25,  50,  and    35,    were   attributed    to 

Making   together  love,  and  52,  42,  43,  to  despair  aris- 

7,716,146  Francs,  \y^„   from  gamine,   the  lottery,   &c. 

or  about £321,589  English,  t     .i  -7  r  ,oo^  i 

Gain  of  the  tables,  per  I"  t''e  Winter  of  1826,  several  exag- 

annum 9,600,000  Francs,  gerated  losses  by  gaming  were  circu- 

Expenses  as  above  ....  7,718,146  Francs.  Jated  in  Paris  with   great  finesse,  to 

Leaving  a  clear  profit  of  .  1,881,854  Francs,  «^^"=^ble  bankrupts  to  account  for  their 

or  about £78,244  English !  deficiencies,  many  of  whom  were  ex- 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  unanswera-  P^^^^  ^"'^  deservedly  punished. 
ble  logic  of  figures  and  facts,  there 
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EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ARISING  FROM  THE  HARMONY  OF  ITS 
DOCTRINES. 

"  Whenee  but  from  Heaven  should  men  unskill'd  in  arts. 

In  different  ages  born — in  different  parts. 

Weave  such  agreeing  truths  "?  or  how,  or  why. 

Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  1 

Unask'd  their  pains — unheeded  their  advice  ; 

Suff'ring  their  gains,  and  martyrdom  their  price." — Drtden. 

npHE  harmony  observable  in  the    by  the  Deity.     AH  that  we  contend 
-*-    doctrines  of  the  Bible  is  a  pow-    for  is,  that  the  authors  of  the  Old 


erful  collateral  argument  for  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
frankly  admitted,  in  the  outset,  that 
there  are  several  apparent  inconsist- 
encies on  some  minor  points  in  the 
records  of  inspiration.     This,  how- 


and  New  Testaments  were  so  direct- 
ed in  penning  the  scriptures,  that 
they  were,  in  every  instance,  effect- 
ually guarded  against  error, — while 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  individ- 
ually left   to   employ  that  diction,  or 


ever,  does   not,  in  the   smallest  de-  those   modes    of  expression,   which 

gree,    militate    against    their    truth,  were  most  natural  to  their  respective 

Let  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  kinds  of  education,  and  capacities  of 

in  the  Bible — the  variety  of  subjects  mind. 

it  embraces — the  number  of  its  wri-        If  we  turn  our  attention  from  what 

ters — their  diversified  education,  sit-  may  be  termed  the  lesser  articles  of 

nations,  and   habits — the  great    dis-  the  Christian  faith,  to  the  contempla- 

tance  of  time   from   its  commence-  tion  of  its  more  essential  doctrines, 

ment  to   its   completion — with  other  we    shall    instantly    perceive,    that 

facts  of  a  similar   nature,  be  taken  there  is  not  so   much  as  the  appear- 

jnto   the   account,  and    the  wonder  ance  of  variance  among  the  writers 

will    at    once    be    transferred    from  of  the  Bible,  in  their  statements,  from 

there  being  some  apparent  discrep-  its  beginning  to  its  close, 
ancies  in  the   Bible,   to   the  circum-        The  authors  of  the  Old  and  New 

stance  of  there   being  so  extremely  Testaments   have  inculcated  the  fol- 

few.  lowing  essential  doctrines,  with  such 

It  has  never  been  fairly  made  out,  precision,  and  similarity  of  language, 

that  any  real  contradictions  are  to  be  as   to   render  it  impossible  to  misap- 

met  with  in   the  scriptures.     Those  prehend  them  : — That  there  is  one 

statements  which,  at  first  sight,  may  eternal,  self-existent,  self-dependent 

appear  at  variance  with  each  other,  Being,  who  is   infinite  in  all  possible 

are  in  most  cases  reconciled  in  the  perfection  ; — that  being  the  creator 

estimation    of    every    unprejudiced  and  upholder  of  all  things,  he  formed 

mind,  on  a  more  intimate   acquaint-  man  in  his  moral  image  ; — that  raaa 

ance   with   the  subject.     Hence  we  fell  from  God  ; — that  he  was  redeem- 

are  warranted  to  infer,  that  were  we  ed  by  Jesus   Christ  ; — that  through 

sufficiently    acquainted     with    those  repentance,  faith,  and    holiness,  he 

other  subjects  in  the  Bible,  on  which  may  regain   the   Divine  favour  and 

a  difference  of  sentiment  is  supposed  image  ; — that  there  shall  be  a  resur- 

to  exist  among   its   authors,   all   our  rection  of  the  dead  ; — that  a  day  of 

difficulties  would  entirely  vanish.  judgment  awaits  mankind,  when  the 

It   must    not    be    forgotten,    that  wicked  shall  go  away   into  everlast- 

while  we  strenuously  assert  the    Di-  ing   punishment,    but    the    righteous 

vine  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  we  into  life  eternal. 
do   not   maintain   that  the   identical        The  above  sketch  may   be   repre- 

words,  or   the    construction    of  the  sented  as  an  imperfect  outline  of  the 

language  employed    by   the   several  more  essential    doctrines    contained 

writers  of  the  Bible,  were  dictated  in   the  Bible  ;  and   notwithitanding 
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the  niuhiplicity  of  passages  in  which 
many  of  these  are  inculcated,  there 
is  no  instance  of  any  diversity  of 
sentiment  among  its  authors  on  the 
subject  in  question. 

Now  it  a|)pears  to  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  striking  co- 
incidence of  opinion  subsisting  among 
the  writes  of  the  Bible,  on  any  oth- 
er principle  than  that  of  its  constitut- 
ing a  Divine  revelation.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  admissible  cause, 
to  attribute  this  wonderful  harmony 
of  sentiment  to  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  a  number  of  individuals  re- 
solving each  to  commit  to  writing  his 
opinions  on  those  religious  subjects 
which  he  had  made  it  his  business  to 
investigate ;  for  these  opinions,  so 
far  from  occurring  naturally  to  the 
human  mind,  or  being  generally  re- 
ceived opinions,  were  such  as  have 
never  occurred  to  the  minds  of  any 
other  individuals  than  the  authors  of 
the  Bible.  The  doctrines  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  which  were 
believed  and  acknowledged  by  all 
the  world  besides  :  and,  therefore,  it 
was  morally  impossible  that  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  should,  by  a 
kind  of  chance,  come  precisely  to 
the  same  conclusions  on  these  theo- 
logical subjects. 

The  principle,  on  which  infidels 
have  most  generally  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  striking  harmony  of 
doctrines  observable  in  the  Bible,  is, 
that  its  authors  must  have  formed  an 
agreement  among  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  certain  doc- 
trines on  mankind.  We  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  they  impute  any 
personal  concert  to  the  writers  in 
question,  at  least  to  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  circum- 
stance of  their  living  in  difl'erent 
ages  and  nations  would  have  render- 
ed this  physically  impracticable. 
What  we  understand  the  modern 
opponents  of  Christianity  to  mean 
in  the  present  case,  is  simply  this, 
that  Moses  was  an  impostor,  and 
that  all  subsequent  writers  of  the 
Bible,  knowing  that  he  wished  to 
deceive  the  world,  united  with  him 
in  the  same  nefariois  purpose,  aud 


adopted  the  same  means  for  the  ac- 
con)plishment  of  their  mischievous 
ends. 

This  supposed  cause  of  the  harmony 
in  question  is  not  possessed  even  of 
the  property  of  plausibility  :  it  will  not 
stand  a  moment's  examination.  How 
is  it  possible  that  the  more  recent 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  could 
have  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that 
Moses  was  an  impostor,  and  that  his 
theological  system  was  one  of  entire 
delusion  ?  It  has  been  proved  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  by 
other  evidence  than  that  contained 
in  the  Bible  itself,  that  the  books 
attributed  to  Moses  must  have  been 
penned  upwards  of  a  thousand  years 
previous  to  those  ascribed  to  the 
later  prophets.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
the  climax  of  absurdity  to  represent 
Moses  and  the  prophet  Malachi  as 
uniting  together  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  a  system  of  religious  de- 
ception on  the  world  ? 

Even  on  the  supposition,  that 
there  is  not  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  writings  of  Moses  one 
single  truth,  with  the  exception  of 
those  truths  which  are  acknowledged 
by  our  op[)onents, —  where  is  the 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  an 
impostor,  either  from  the  writings  of 
his  contemporaries,  or  from  the  most 
rigorous  examination  of  the  books 
attributed  to  him  ?  There  is  no  cir- 
cumstance whatever  which  will  war- 
rant us  to  conclude  that  Moses  did 
not  cordially  believe  that  every  doc- 
trine he  advanced  was  founded  in 
eternal  truth. — The  same  remarks 
apply  with  similar  force  to  most  of 
the  other  writers  of  the  Bible  ;  for, 
as  the  for  greater  part  of  them  lived 
in  different  ages,  there  could  be  no 
possibility,  even  on  the  supposition 
that  all  were  impostors,  of  the  one 
knov\iing  that  the  other  was  so. 

We  can,  therefore,  account  for 
the  later  prophets  representing  their 
writings  as  only  a  part  of  the  religion 
of  Moses,  and  those  other  writers 
who  preceded,  and  also  who  were  to 
follow  them,  on  the  principle  that 
they  were  decidedly  convinced  that 
the  whole  v.as  a  system    of  truth. 
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For,  on  the  supposition  that  all  were 
impostors,  it  certainly  would  have 
been  far  more  probable,  that  instead 
of  incorporaiing  their  religious  dis- 
coveries and  disclosures  with  those 
of  Moses,  and  the  other  Biblical  au- 
tliors  that  intervened  between  him 
and  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
invariably  to  affirm  that  their  dispen- 
sation was  to  be  succeeded  by  one 
incomparably  more  glorious,— each 
individual  would  rather  have  endeav- 
oured to  deceive  mankind  by  palm- 
ing a  new  religion  on  the  world — a 
religion  entirely  his  own,  or  at  least 
not  confessedly  an  inferior  part  of 
another's.  For  in  this  case,  in  the 
event  of  its  success  in  the  world,  he 
would  have  possessed  all  the  glory 
to  himself;  whereas,  in  the  former 
case,  he  could  expect  to  enjoy  but 
little  honour,  seeing  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  his  system  had 
already  been  communicated  by 
another. 

Depraved  as  human  nature  is,  we 
scarcely  think  that  ever  the  world 
has  produced  a  succession  of  men, 
many  of  them  of  the  best  education, 
and  from  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
for  the  period  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  so  utterly  destitute  of  princi- 
ple, as  to  be  capable  of  endeavour- 
ing to  impose  a  system  of  falsehood 
on  mankind,  especially  when,  in- 
stead of  such  a  system's  being  con- 
genial to  the  common  feelings  and 
wishes  of  luunan  nature,  it  was  quite 
repugnant  to  iheni,  and  only  procur- 
ed its  votaries  the  severest  persecu- 
tion, and  exposed  them  to  a  painful 
and  ignominious  death.  To  endeav- 
our, therefore,  to  account  for  the 
hai'mony  observable  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Old  Testanient  writers,  on 
the  princi[)le  that  its  authors  intend- 
ed to  practise  an  imposition  on  the 
world, — is  a  most  unreasonable  and 
hopeless  attempt.  Had  they  lived 
at  the  same  time,  and  been  acqunint- 
ed  with  each  other's  views  and  hab- 
its, there  might  have  been  at  least 
the  semblance  of  plausibility  in 
their  being  impostors  ;  but  that  men, 
born  in  different  ages  and  nations — 
situated  in   diflerent    circumstances, 


some  of  them  being  among  the  most 
affluent,  and  others  among  the  most 
impoverished  of  mankind — with  ma- 
ny other  considerations  of  a  similar 
nature, — that  they  should  all  unite  in 
imposing  (he  same  system  of  reli- 
gious deception  on  their  fellow  men, 
is  incredible. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  are 
struck,  perhaps,  still  more  forcibly 
with  the  wonderful  agreement  that 
subsists  among  its  several  writers  ; — 
which  circumstance  is  to  be  account- 
ed for  from  the  comparative  superi- 
ority in  the  clearness  of  the  new  dis- 
pensiition. 

The  evangelists  and  apostles  are, 
likewise,  branded  with  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  impostors  ;  and  it 
is  on  the  principle  of  their  religion's 
being  an  imposture  concerted  among 
themselves,  that  infidels  most  gene- 
rally endeavour  to  account  for  the 
striking  harmony  of  their  opinions 
and  statements.  There  is  certainly 
much  more  plausibility  in  this  accu- 
sation, in  the  present,  than  in  the 
former  case  ;  because  the  apostles 
were  contemporaries — belonged  to 
the  same  country — and  were,  for  the 
most  part,  placed  in  the  sane  cir- 
cumstances in  life,  and  characterized 
by  the  same  inibits.  But,  on  an  at- 
tentive examination,  the  accusation 
of  having  concerted  a  scheme  of 
fraud  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on 
the  world, — will  be  found  to  be  as 
destitute  of  truth  in  their  case,  as  in 
that  of  the  authors  of  the  (31d  Testa- 
ment. 

Had  the  story  which  the  apostles 
narrated,  and  the  doctrines  they  in- 
culcated, been  comprised  in  a  few 
general  statements,  we  admit  it 
would  have  been  quite  practicable  to 
have  concerted  a  system  in  which 
they  could  all  have  agreed  in  their 
affirmations,  while  attempting  to 
palm  it  on  the  world.  But,  even  on 
the  supposition  that  by  their  united 
energies  they  had  been  able  to  com- 
mand sufficient  abilities  to  draw  out 
a  system  of  facts  and  doctrines,  as 
varied  and  extensive  as  that  ofChris- 
tianity, — we  hold  it  to  be  morally 
impossible,  that  a  number  of  illiterate 
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individuals  could  have  been  able  fre- 
<]uently  to  repeat  those  particulars,  in 
almost  the  same  language.  Let  it, 
at  the  same  time,  be  distinctly  recol- 
lected, that  the  apostles,  in  a  great 
variety  of  instances,  had  neither  time 
iiior  opportunity  for  refreshing  their 
memories  witii  those  facts  they  had 
before  asserted,  or  the  doctrines  they 
had  already  promulgated  :  as  they 
were  oftentimes  called  on  to  deliver 
their  messages  at  a  moment's  notice. 
J\o\v,  that  the  apostles  should  never 
have  contradicted  each  other,  nor 
individually  have  contradicted  them- 
selves, when  so  frequently  adverting 
to  a  subject  so  very  extensive  and 
minute  as  the  Christian  religion,  is, 
we  repeat,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  a  forgery,  a  moral  inipossi- 
ibility. 

But  another  consideration,  which 
most  conclusively  demonstrates  that 
the  harmony  observnble  in  the  state- 
jnents  of  the  apostles,  could  not  be 
the  result  of  previous  concert,  is, 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  writings  was  elicited  by  adven- 
titious circumstances — circumstances 
which  they  could  not  possibly  have 
foreseen  unless  by  a  prophetic  eye. 
Of  this  description  are  many  of 
Paul's  epistles.  They  are  addressed 
to  assemblies  of  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  among  whom  he  had 
.previously  laboured  ;  and  many  of 
these  Christians  had  started  a  varie- 
ty of  objections,  and  entertained 
-doubts  of  such  a  nature,  as  could  not 


possibly  have  been  anticipated  be- 
forehand by  the  most  discerning 
mind.  To  obviate  these  objections, 
and  remove  these  doubts,  was  the 
principal  purport  of  several  of  Paul's 
epistolary  addresses  ;  and  as  no 
previous  provision  could  have  been 
made,  either  by  his  fellow-labourers 
conjointly,  or  by  himself  singly,  to 
meet  these  exigencies,  hg  must  ei- 
ther have  remained  silent  on  the 
subject,  or  have  exposed  himself  to 
the  hazard  of  contradicting  his  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry,  who  might  have 
been  similarly  situated  in  other  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world — a  circum- 
stance which  would  have  given  a 
death-blow  to  their  religion,  in  the 
first  attempts  to  establish  it  among 
mankind.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  considerations,  the  apostle  Paul 
neither  contradicted  his  fellow  apos- 
tles nor  himself;  and,  therefore,  we 
are  warranted  in  deducing  the  in- 
ference, that  he  and  the  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  were  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

The  infidel  seizes  with  avidity  the 
most  trivial  circumstance,  provided 
he  imagines  it  will  contribute  to 
throw  discredit  on  our  holy  religion. 
Let  us  profit  by  his  example,  and 
demonstrate  to  every  inquirer  after 
truth, — that  in  number,  as  well  as  in 
force,  our  arguments  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  are  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  those  which  can  be  advanced 
in  behalf  of  infidelit}'. 


THE  PROGREbS  OF  PAINTING  IN  FRANCE. 


"Y|,niETHER  the  French  were 
^"  first  indebted  to  the  Roman 
school  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  painting  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  ;  indeed,  several  celebrated 
French  writers  affirm,  that  they  first 
had  recourse  to  the  Florentine  and 
Lombard  schools  ;  while  others  very 
strenuously  declare,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Venetian  artists  were 
alone  resorted  to,  on  account  of  the 
remarkable   splendour   of  their   co- 


louring, A  late  author,  however, 
observes,  that  the  French  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  imitated  any  school 
whatever,  but  to  have  adopted  a  style 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  though 
perhaps  not  a  noble  one,  is  never- 
theless pleasing.  Though  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  the  French  have  a 
particular  style,  (i.  e.  a  style  of  their 
own,)  yet  their  progress  in  the  arts 
has  been  exceedingly  fluctuating  and 
uncertain,  so  that  it  is  actually  im- 
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possible  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
first  reputable  artist  amongst  them. 
Cousin  was  a  painter  on  glass,  and 
certainly  obtained  a  good  reputation 
amongst  his  countrymen.  But  he  in 
fact  possessed  very  little  merit,  and 
his  name  would  not  doubtless  have 
been  known  to  posterity  had  he  not 
lived  in  a  barbarous  age,  when  the 
people  knew  not  how  to  discrimi- 
nate his  errors  and  defects.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  the  best  artist  of  his 
day,  and  consequently  gained  a  repu- 
tation as  such,  though  his  works  are 
far  beneath  mediocrity. 

Francis  I.  was  a  great  encourager 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  artists  them- 
selves were  liberally  paid  for  their 
productions,  until  that  king  was  un- 
fortunately taken  prisoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pavia,  in  the  year  1525.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Francis,  the  king- 
dom was  distracted  with  civil  wars, 
so  that  painting  was  entirely  neglect- 
ed by  his  immediate  successors.  In 
the  year  I6IO,  however,  Louis  XIII. 
recovered  the  arts  from  their  languid 
state.  In  his  reign,  Jaques  Blan- 
chard  was  the  most  flourishing  paint- 
er ;  although  Francis  Perier,  Simon 
Vouer,  C.  A.  Du  Fresnoy,  and  Peter 
Mignard,  were  equally  gifted. 

Of  Charles  Alphonse  Du  Fresnoy, 
author  of  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  Da 
Arte  Graphica.  I  shall  attempt  a  lit- 
tle account.  This  painter  was  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  16II.  His  fa- 
ther, intending  him  for  the  profess- 
ion of  physic,  sent  him  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  where  he  made 
great  progress  in  his  studies,  and  ob- 
tained several  prizes  in  poetry.  He 
had  a  great  inclination  for  painting 
as  well  as  fur  poetry,  and,  thougii 
much  against  his  father's  desire,  re- 
solved to  leave  off  the  study  of  phy- 
sic, and  commence  that  of  drawing. 
The  force  of  his  inclination  subdu- 
ing every  measure  adopted  to  sup- 
press it,  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  cultivating  his  favourite  study. 
Leaving  college,  he  placed  himself 
uuder  Francis  Perier,  from  whom  he 


learned  the  art  of  designing.  He 
afterwards  thought  fit  to  travel  into 
Italy,  where  he  arrived  in  1633. 
Being  abandoned  by  his  parents, 
who  were  highly  incensed  at  his 
having  rejected  the  study  of  physic, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis- 
tress on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  and 
was  compelled  to  paint  trifling  pieces 
for  his  daily  subsistence.  After  two 
years  of  extreme  toil  and  difficulty, 
he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
Mignard,  the  artist,  who  had  former- 
ly been  the  companion  of  his  stu- 
dies. Mignard  evinced  the  warmest 
regard  for  his  friend,  and  they  were 
afterwards  known  in  Rome  by  the 
name  of  the  inseparables,  for  they 
lived  in  the  same  house,  worked 
together,  and  united  the  produce  of 
their  labours.  They  were  employed 
to  copy  all  the  best  pictures  in  the- 
Farnese  Palace,  and  every  evening 
attended  an  academy  of  drawing. 
Mignard  was  superior  in  practice,, 
while  Fresnoy  was  perfect  master 
of  the  rules,  history,  and  theory  of 
his  profession.  They  communicated 
their  sentiments  to  each  other,  Fres- 
noy furnishing  his  friend  with  noble 
ideas,  and  the  latter  instructing  the 
former  to  paint  with  more  ease  and 
despatch.  Fresnoy  painted  several 
fine  pictures  in  Rome,  and,  in  1653, 
he  left  that  city,  in  company  with  his 
friend,  travelled  to  Venice,  and  then 
to  Lombardy.  Here  the  two  friends 
parted,*  Mignard  returning  to  Rome,, 
and  Fresnoy  to  his  native  city.  Af- 
ter his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  painted 
some  beautiful  historical  pictures,, 
which  established  his  reputation.  He 
perfectly  understood  architecture,, 
and  drew  designs  for  many  elegant 
mansions  in  Paris.  During  his  trav- 
els in  Italy,  be  planned  and  compos- 
ed his  De  Arte  Grupliica,  an  excel- 
lent poem,  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion,and  containing  unerring  rulesfor 
the  painter.  This  poem  was  twenty 
years  in  hand,  and  was  not  published 
until  three  yearst  after  the  author's 
death,  which  took  place  in  l665.     It 


*  When  Mignard  returned  to  Paris  in  1658,  he  again  went  to  reside  with  liis  friend, 
t  It  appeared  at  Paris,  in  12mo.,  witli  a  French  translation  by  Mods.  Du  Piles,  1668. 
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has  been  observed,  that  Fresnoy  pos- 
sessed the  genius  requisite  for  form- 
inj^  a  jrreat  rauster  ;  and  had  be  up- 
plied  iiimself  mure  strictly  to  paint- 
inc;,  and  educated  pupils,  lie  would 
doubtless  have  proved  one  ot"  the 
greatest  painters  France  ever  pro- 
duced. But,  possessing  high  lite- 
rary talents,  he  chose  to  lay  down 
precepts  for  his  countrymen,  rather 
than  to  present  them  with  examples 
of  his  art.  He  adhered  too  closely 
to  the  theory  of  painting,  neglecting 
the  more  essential  part — practice. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Nicho- 
las Poussin  distinguished  himself  as 
a  painter,  by  displaying  exquisite 
knowledge  and  great  skill  in  compo- 
sition, lie  gj3nerally  painted  an- 
cient ruins,  landscapes,  and  histori- 
cal figures.  He  was  likewise  well 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ancients  ;  and,  tbough 
he  educated  no  pupils,  and  never 
had  any  imitators,  his  pictures  are 
universally  admired  in  every  Euro- 
pean country.  Charles  le  Brun* 
established  the  French  school, — an 
undertaking  which  Voiiet  had  prev- 
iously attempted.  Le  Brun  drew 
well,  had  a  ready  conception,  and  a 
fertile  imagination.  His  composi- 
tions are  vast,  but,  in  various  in- 
stances, they  may  justly  be  tern)ed 
outre.  He  possessed  the  animation, 
but  not  the  inspiration  of  Raphael  ; 
and  his  design  is  not  so  pure  as  that 
of  Domenichino,  nor  so  lively  as 
that  of  Annibale  Caracci.  Eustache 
le  Seur,  Le  Brun's  rival,  possessed 
remarkable  dignity,  and  wonderful 
correctness  of  style.  Indeed,  by 
some  he  has  been  called  the  Raphael 
of  France.  Hatl  he  lived  longer, 
(for  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,)  the  French  school,  under  his 
direction,  would  most  probably  have 
adopted  a  manner  which  might  have 
been  imitated,  and  which  might  have 
established  the  arts  on  an  eminence 
to  vie  with  even  imperial  Rome. 
But,  by  the  concurrence  of  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  Le  Brun  was 
the  fashionable  painter   of  the  lime, 


and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
imitate  his  manner,  rather  than  the 
more  simple  and  more  refined  one 
of  his  rival.  As  Le  Brun's  imita- 
tors wanted  his  genius,  his  faults  not 
only  became  current,  but  more  glar- 
ing and  deformed. 

After  Le  Brun's  death,  which 
took  place  in  iGyO,  the  French  ar- 
tists degenerated  greatly,  their  pre  . 
ductions  being  decorated  in  a  gaudy 
and  theatrical  way,  without  due  re- 
gard to  taste  or  decorum.  Their 
school,  some  years  ago,  altered  its 
principles,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
spirited  Count  de  Caylus,  who  pos- 
sessed considerable  merit  as  an  art- 
ist. The  Count,  by  his  rank  and 
fortune,  had  the  means  of  encourag- 
ing the  imitators  of  the  ancients,  and 
of  procuring  the  best  models  in  Italy 
for  study.  Fle,  in  conjunction  with 
Monsieur  Vien,  first  formed  the  de- 
sign of  restoring  a  pure  taste  in 
France  ;  and  if  his  countrymen  had 
followed  the  path  thus  marked  out 
for  them,  they  would  now  have  been 
equal  to  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
painters.  But  it  appears  that  they 
are  incapable  of  rising  to  any  very 
extraordinary  height  in  the  arts,  for 
with  the  exception  of  Le  Seur,  and 
one  or  two  others,  they  have  ever 
wanted  that  elevation  of  mind  which 
so  eminently  distinguished  the  Ro- 
mans. Though  De  Caylus  greatly 
purified  painting  in  his  time,  yet  his 
precepts  and  examples  had  little  or 
no  weight  after  his  death,  for  the  art 
again  retrograded  into  its  original 
state — a  state  from  which  the  French 
professors,  as  before  observed,  seem 
incapable  of  rising. 

In  our  own  days  some  few  French 
artists  have  distinguished  themselves, 
particularly  Lefevre,  who  was  the 
chief  painter  to  Napoleon.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  emperor  in  his 
coronaiion  robes,  for  which  Lefevre 
received  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
Napoleons,  and  which  I  have  lately 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  is  very 
correct  in  drawing,  and  extremely 
rich  and  harmonious  in  colour  ;  but 


Le  Brun  was  the 


of  Simon  Voulet,  and  afterwards  of  Poussin 
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it   wants    freedom   and   boldness    of  the  precincts   of  their  own  country', 

execution.  though   few   of    their    pictures    will 

To  conclude — the  French  are  ac-  stand  in   competition   with  those   of 

knowledged  to  do  pretty  well  within  the  Italians. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


TN  direct  opposition  to  the  estab- 
-■-  lished  maxim,  "  a  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion,"  the  auto- 
graph of  a  dead  man  is  better  than 
that  of  a  living  one  ;  indeed,  the  lon- 
ger the  man  has  been  dead,  the  bet- 
ter the  autograph.  An  autograph  also 
increases  in  value  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk;  a  letter  being  a  capital  prize,  a 
note  a  smaller  one,  and  a  simple  sig- 
nature the  lowest  of  all. 

These  allowances  made  for  the 
date  and  quantity  of  the  writing,  I 
consider  an  autograph  as  a  touch- 
stone of  the  relative  value  of  the 
writer.  1  compare  sovereigns  and 
statesmen,  warriors  and  literary  per- 
sons, with  each  other,  and  I  find  the 
precise  worth  of  all.  This  I  have 
been  enabled  to  do,  not  from  imagi- 
nation, but  from  the  actual  test  of 
"  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring;"  a 
catalogue  of  a  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, for  sale  in  London,  with  the 
price  that  each  lot  sold  for,  marked 
in  the  margin,  having  found  its  way 
to  the  foot  of  Roseberry  Topping, 
by  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 

Kings  take  the  lead.  Man  bows 
to  sovereign  power,  and  opens  his 
purse  wide  to  obtain  a  vestige  of  it. 
Elizabeth,  the  adored  of  her  people, 
is  worth  two  guineas:  Charles,  wor- 
shipped as  a  martyr,*  is  of  equal 
value.  Charles  II.,  with  his  Queen, 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  thrown  into 
the  bargain,  is  worth  only  one  pound 
five  shillings.  In  the  case  of  James 
II.,  quantify  comes  in  aid  of  majes- 
ty, and  raises  the  rnonarch,  though 
not  one  of  the  best,  to  three  pounds 
eight  shillings ;  the  date  too  may 
have  had  its  share  ;  the  autograph 
having  been  written  the  year  before 
the  king's    abdication,  when  his   de- 


voted subjects  were  offering  him 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  William 
III.,  being  only  half  a  king,  is  \vorth 
only  one  pound  three  shillings  ;  but 
his  royal  consort,  being  wholly  a 
queen,  and  the  writer  of  a  whole  let- 
ter, was  knocked  down  at  three 
pounds  fifteen  shillings. 

George  I.,  "a  heavy,  dull,  Ger- 
man gentleman,"  is  reckoned  worth 
only  a  guinea  ;  and  George  II.,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it,  only  fourteen  shil- 
lings. Our  beloved  monarch,  George 
III.,  being  well  remembered,  rises 
to  three  pounds  ten  shillings :  it  is 
also  curious  to  see  how  a  beloved 
monarch  wrote  upon  small  matters. 
George  IV.,  the  most  complete  gen- 
tleman of  his  age,  rises  above  all  his 
royal  predecessors,  and  reaches  four 
guineas  and  a  half;  it  is  also  curious 
to  see  how  so  great  a  king  and  fine 
gentleman  wrote  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  to  possess  a  leaf  of  his  copy- 
book. Here  I  would  fain  conclude 
this  estimate  of  British  rulers  ;  but 
truth  compels  me  to  add  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  deemed  worth  five  gui- 
neas and  a  half. 

French  kings  are  sadly  degraded. 
Five  Grands  Monarques,  among 
whom  are  Francis  I.,  and  Louis  XI V., 
are  estimated  at  the  average  price  of 
four  shillings  and  a  penny  half  penny 
each  ;  Henry  IV.  advances  to  four- 
teen shillings;  but  Napoleon,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  French  legitimac\', 
reaches  twenty  shillings  higher.  A 
French  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  is 
worth  seven  shillings ;  while  Jose- 
phine, the  shadow  of  a  French  em- 
press, is  worth  more  than  five  times 
this  sum.  The  great  and  wise  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  the  brave  King 
of  Prussia,    require   the    aid    of    a 


*  The  chapel  at  Tuhbridge  Wells  is  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  th«  Martyr. 
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French  prince,  an  English  princess,  English  generals  and  admirals  vary 

and    seven    English    peers,  to  push  greatly     in   value.        The    royalist, 

them  up  to  sixteen  shillings  Prince  Rupert,   is  worth   one  pound 

Statesmen,  whose  influence  in  ac-  nine  ;   while  the  parliamentary  Gen- 

tion  is  almost   unbounded,  lose  much  eral  Fairfax,  with  four  peers    for  his 

of  their   importance    when    weighed  supporters,  is    worth    only   ten    shil- 

by    their    hand    writing"!.      "  Hands  lings.    The  naval  hero  Lord  Nelson, 

which  the  reins  of  empire  might  have  commands  two  pounds  fifteen  shillings; 

swayed,"  are  hands  of  very  inferior  while    four    other    gallant     admirals 

""    "         .    -^^  .  ^.^1^   ^^   seven    shillings    and    three- 
pence each.        Washington,    brave, 


wise,  and  moderate,  a  hero  and  a 
gislator,  ranks  with  Cromwell  at  five 
guineas  and  a  half,  and  leaves  all  oth- 


value  on  paper.  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham,  the  able  and  upright  secre- 
tary of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  five 
other  celebrated  persons  added  to 
mount  him  up  to  nine  shillings.  The 

price  of  thegreat  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  er  competitors  behind. 
who  discovered  the  price  of  more  One  might  almost  imagine  that 
than  half  the  House  of  Commons,  peers  were  the  common  produce  of 
and  made  the  wheels  of  government  the  soil,  so  lightly  are  they  regarded, 
run  smoothly,  is  eighteen.  Mr.  Pitt,  Numbers  of  noblemen  are  rated  at 
"the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,"  two  shillings  each,  though  some  of 
and  Mr.  Perceval,  who  fell  by  the  them  have  been  distinguished  in  the  ca- 
ball  of  an  assassin,  join  hands  to  binet  or  the  field  ;  and  the  writer  of 
reach  thirteen  shillings  :  and  Lord  the  catalogue,  finding  lords  too  abun- 
Castlereagh,  who  once  towered  high  dant  for  particular  enumeration,  ties 
above  the  heads  of  the  people,  now  them  together  in  one  lot,  at  last,  and 
needs  the  help  of  Lord  Grenville,  says,  "  Letters  of  Peers,  of  different 
and  a  Lord   Chief  Justice,  to   reach    dates." 

a  like  sum.  The  average  value  of  a  Spiritual  peers  can  boast  of  little 
common  Lord  Chancellor  is  about  advantage  over  the  temporal.  At- 
half  a  crown ;  but  Lenthall,  the  terbury,  who  might  have  been  unno- 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ticed  in  the  throng,  but  for  his  exile, 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  Thur-  and  for  his  correspondence  with  the 
loe,  the  Secretary  of  Oliver  Crom-  celebrated  literati  of  his  day,  is  worth 
well,  when  Lord  Protector,  perhaps  twenty  shillings:  Hoadley,  though 
from  the  singularity  of  their  situations,  he  wrote  a  good  comedy,  requires 
are  valued,  together,  at  two  guineas  three  other  bishops  and  three  earls, 
and  a  half.  to  elevate  him  to  fifteen.     Archbish- 

Statesmen  of  the  old   government    ops,    unassisted,    reach     eleven    or 
of  France  partake  of  thn  deteriora- 
tion of  their  masters.      Colbert  can- 


not attain  the  paltry  sum  of  two  shil- 
lings without  his  son  ;  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  is  valued  at  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  ;  and  six  marshals,  with  a 
general  officer  in  their  train,  are 
worth  only  half  a    crown.     Some  of 


twelve  shillings  each  ;  but  eight  oth- 
er prelates,  with  the  elegant  antiqua- 
ry. Dr.  Percy,  of  Dromore,  at  their 
head,  reach,  altogether,  but  the  same 
sum  ;  and  twelve  other  prelates,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Tanner,  of  Notitia  fame, 
average  ninepence  half  penny  each. 
Whilfiold's    valuable    letter    to    Dr. 


the  distinguished  personages  of  latter  Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  on  his 
times  are  better  worth.  La  Fayette  exclusion  from  the  pulpits  of  the  es- 
stands  at  half-a-guinea  ;  and  Talley-  tablished  church,  and  this  bishop's 
rand,  placed  between  two  bishops,  valuable  answer,  admonishing  Whit- 
like Richard  IIL,  when  he  was  so-  field  to  behave  better,  and  let  the 
licited  to  accept  the  crown,  leaches  clergy  alone,  produce  three  guineas 
seven  shillings  ;  but  fifteen  heads  of  and  a  half.  It  may  be  presumed 
the  revolution  have  fallen  so  low  as  that  nine-tenths  of  this  sum  are  the 
to  average  about  eighteen  pence  portion  of  Whitfield. 
tach.  Having  weighed  the  mighty   in  a 
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balance,  I  come  to  those  persons, 
who,  having  neither  governed  or 
subdued  their  fellow  beings,  have 
instructed  or  amused  them,  by 
their  literary  labors.  I  shall  now 
set  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  and 
works  of  imagination,  against  scep- 
tres, swords,  robes,  and  bigwigs. 

Congreve  and  the  elder  Colman, 
two  celebrated  dramatic  writers,  com- 
bine with  four  other  individuals  to 
reach  half  a  guinea  ;  Sheridan,  more 
fortunate,  attains  fifteen  shillings 
alone.  Addison  is  worth  two  pounds 
fifteen  shillings,  Pope  three  pounds 
five,  and  Swift  three  pounds.  Highly 
as  the  writers  of  this  Augustan  age 
of  England  appreciated  their  own 
worth,  it  appears  that  they  did  not 
over-rate  themselves,  for  they  rank 
with  kings.  Thomson  at  five  pounds 
ten  shillings,  outstrips  them  all,  and 
vies  with  the  Cromwells  and  Wash- 
ingtons  of  the  world.  Burns  sur- 
passes Pope  by  half  a-crown,  and 
Cowper  falls  short  of  Pope  by  one- 
half.  Churchill  for  abusing  his  con- 
temporaries, is  valued  at  one  pound 
eighteen  shillings;  andWolcot,  who, 
under  the  appellation  of  Peter  Pin- 
dar, ridiculed  his  sovereign,  at  scarce- 
ly half  the  sum. 

In  philosophy,  Dr.  Franklin  reach- 
es one  pound  seventeen  shillings,  and 
Dr.  Priestly  falls  ten  shillings  below 
him.  In  history,  Hume  is  valued  at 
thirty  eight  shillings,  and  Gibbon  at 
eight.  The  sturdy  moralist  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  valued  at  one  pound  six- 
teen shillings ;  the  graceful  trifler, 
Sterne,  at  two  guineas  ;  Smollett  at 
two  pounds  ten  ;  Richardson  at  about 
twenty  shillings,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  eight.  I  should  be  astonish- 
ed at  this  instance  of  the  art  of  sink- 
ing, if  I  did  not  recollect  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  still  living,  and  that 
therefore  there  are  hopes  of  his  writ- 
ing becoming  more  plentiful. 

Female  authors  remain  to  be  con- 


sidered ;  and  truly  it  grieves  nie  to 
find  that  persons  who  have  contribut- 
ed so  largely  to  the  amusement  of 
the  public  should  possess  so  small  a 
share  of  its  esteem.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  age  was  ever  so  produc- 
tive of  female  talent  as  the  present  : 
this  is  true  in  the  aggregate,  but  it 
fails  in  every  single  instance,  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  money.  For- 
merly, clever  ladies  shone  out  at  in- 
tervals, like  comets,  andone  of  these. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  would 
have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
publishing  what  she  had  written. 
She  wrote  only  letters,  or,  at  least, 
her  poems  add  nothing  to  her  reputa- 
tion. Ladies  now  shine  continually 
like  stars  in  the  firmament  ;  they 
write  poems,  plays,  romances,  novels, 
history,  biography,  and  travels  ;  yet 
the  single  epistolary  writer  of  former 
days  is  worth  more  than  thirteen  of 
these.  My  catalogue  will  prove  that 
this  is  not  an  unfounded  assertion. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  is 
rated  at  one  pound  five  shillings. 

Charlotte  Smith  and  Catherine 
Hutton,  at  two  shillings  and  a  penny 
farthing  each;  but,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  this  extraordinary  sum,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  that  Mar- 
garet Nicholson,  and  two  other  la- 
dies, not  authors,  were  in  the  same 
lot,  and  probably  raised  the  price  of 
the  whole. 

Elizabeth  Carter,  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb,  Lady  Morgan,  and  Hannah 
More,  at  one  shilling  and  tenpence 
each. 

The  Margravine  of  Anspach,  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  and  Jane  Porter,  at  one 
shilling  and  eightpence  each. 

Two  Miss  Plumptres,  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer, and  Miss  Benger,  at  tenpence 
each. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all  knowledge,  to  "  know 
thyself,"  I  wonder  whether  ladies 
will  write  any  more. 
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THE  MUTINY. 

Oh  God  ! 

Had  you  but  seen  his  pale,  pale  blanched  cheek  ! 
He  would  not  eat.— Oh  Christ ! — The  Beryl 

IN  the  summer  of  the  year  18 — ,  I  spirits,  and  by  awhile  "  steeping  the 
was  the  only  passenger  on  board  senses  in  forgetfulness,"  renders  ihem 
the  merchantman,  Alceste,  which  fitter  for  exertion  on  awakening.  My 
was  bound  to  the  Brazils.  One  fine  sleep  was  haunted  with  hideous  and 
moonlight  night,  I  stood  on  the  deck, 
and  gazed  on  the  quiet  ocean,  on 
which  the  moonbeams  danced.  The 
wind  was  so  still,  that  it  scarcely  agi- 
tated the  sails,  which  were  spread 
out  to  invite  it.  I  looked  round  ; 
it  was  the  same  on  every  side — a 
world  of  waters  :    not  a  single  object 


confused  dreams,    and    murder    and 
blood   seemed    to  surround  me.       I 
was  awakened  by  convulsive  starts, 
in   vain   sought  again  for   quiet 


and 


slumber  ;  the  same  images  filled  my 
mind,  diversified  in  a  thousand  hor- 
rid forms.  Early  in  the  morning,  I 
arose,  and  went  above,  and  the  mild 
diversified  the  view,  or  intercepted  sea  breeze  dispelled  my  uneasy  sen- 
the  long  and  steady  glance  which  I    sations. 

threw  over  the  ocean.  I  have  heard  During  the  whole  of  the  day  no- 
many  complain  of  the  sameness  and  thing  seemed  to  justify  the  fears  that 
unvarying  uniformity  of  the  objects  had  tormented  me,  and  every  thing 
which  oppose  themselves  to  the  eye  went  on  in  its  regular  course.  The 
of  the  voyager.  I  feel  differently ;  men  pursued  their  occupations  qui- 
I  can  gaze  for  hours,  without  weari-  etly  and  in  silence,  and  I  thought  the 
ness,  on  the  deep,  occupied  with  the  temporary  fit  of  disaffection  was  pass- 
thought  it  produces  ;  I  can  listen  to  ed  over.  Alas  1  I  remembered  not 
the  rush  of  the  element  as  the  vessel    that  the  passions   of  men,  like  deep 


waters,  are  most  to  be  suspected 
when  they  seem  to  glide  along  most 
smoothly.  Night  came  on,  and  I  re- 
tired to  rest  more  composed  than  on 
the  preceding  evening.  1  endea- 
voured to  convince  myself  that  the 
noises  I  had  heard  were  but  the  fan- 
cies of  a  disturbed  imagination,  and 
I  slept  soundly.  Ill-timed  security  ! 
About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by 
a  scuttling  in  the  vessel.     1  hastened 


cleaves  it,  and  these  things  have 
charms  for  me  w  hich  others  cannot 
perceive. 

I  heard,  on  a  sudden,  a  noise, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
captain's  cabin,  and  I  thought  I  could 
distinguish  the  voices  of  several  men, 
speaking  earnestly,  though  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone.  I  cautiously  drew 
near  the  spot  from  whence  the  noise 
arose,   but  the  alarm  was  given,  and 

I  could  see  no  one.  I  retired  to  to  the  spot  -,  the  captain  and  one  of 
rest,  or  rather  to  lie  down  ;  for  I  felt  his  officers  were  fighting  against  a 
that  heavy  and  foreboding  sense  of  multitude  of  the  ship's  crew.  In  a 
evil  overpower  me,  which  comes  we  moment  after  I  saw  the  officer  fall, 
know  not  how  or  wherefore ;  and  I  Two  fellows  advanced  to  me,  and, 
could  not  sleep,  knowing  that  there  clapping  pistols  to  my  breast,  threat- 
had  been  disputes  between  the  cap-  ened  instant  death,  if  I  stirred  or 
tain  and  his  men,  respecting  some  spoke.  I  gazed  on  the  bloody  spec- 
point  of  discipline,  and  I  feared  to  tacle  ;  the  bodies,  which  lay  around, 
think  what  might  be  the  conse-  swimming  in  gore,  testified  that  the 
quences.  I  lay  a  long  time  disturbed  mutineers  could  not  have  accomplish- 
with  these  unpleasant  reflections;  at  ed  their  aim  with  impunity.  I  was 
last,  wearied  with  my  thoughts,  my  horror-struck  ;  a  swimming  sensation 
eyes  closed,  and  I  dropped  to  sleep,  came  over  my  eyes,  my  limbs  failed 
But  it  was  not  to  that  refreshing  me,  and  I  fell  senseless, 
sleep  which  recruits  the  exhausted        When  I  recovered,  I   found   my- 
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self  lying  on  a  bed.  Every  thing 
was  still.  I  listened  in  vain  for  a 
sound  ;  I  lay  still  a  considerable  time ; 
at  last,  I  arose  and  walked  about  the 
ship,  but  could  see  no  one.  I  search- 
ed every  part  of  the  vessel ;  I  visited 
the  place  of  slaughter,  which  I  had, 
at  first,  carefully  avoided  ;  I  counted 
nine  dead  bodies,  and  the  coagulated 
blood  formed  a  loathsome  mass 
around  them  ;  I  shuddered  to  think 
I  was  desolate — the  companion  of 
death.  "  Good  God  !"  snid  I,  "  and 
they  have  left  me  here  alone  !"  The 
word  sounded  like  a  knell  to  me.  It 
now  occurred  to  me,  it  was  necessary 
the  bodies  should  be  thrown  over- 
board. I  took  up  one  of  them,  drag- 
ged it  to  the  side,  and  plunged  it  into 
the  waves  ;  but  the  dash  of  the  heavy 
body  into  the  sea,  reminded  me  more 
forcibly  of  my  loneliness.  The  sea 
was  so  calm,  I  could  scarcely  hear  it 
ripple  by  the  vessel's  side.  One  by 
one  I  committed  the  bodies  to  their 
watery  grave.  At  last  my  horrible 
task  was  finished.  My  next  work 
was  to  look  for  the  ship's  boats,  but 
they  were  gone,  as  I  expected.  I 
could  not  bear  to  remain  in  the  ship  ; 
it  seemed  a  vast  tomb  for  me.  I  re- 
solved to  make  some  sort  of  raft,  and 
depart  in  it.  This  occupied  two 
or  three  days  ;  at  length  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  I  succeeded  in  setting  it 
afloat. 

I  lowered  into  it  all  the  provision 
I  could  find  in  the  ship,  which  was 
but  little,  the  sailors  having,  as  I 
imagined,  carried  off  the  remainder. 
All  was  ready,  and  1  prepared  to  de- 
part. I  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
the  dangers  I  was  about  to  encoun- 
ter, I  was  going  to  commit  myself 
to  the  ocean,  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  iew  boards,  which  a  wave  might 
scatter  over  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ters, I  might  never  arrive  at  land, 
or  meet  with  any  vessel  to  rescue 
me  from  my  danger,  and  I  should  be 
exposed,  without  shelter,  and  almost 
without  food.  1  half  resolved  to  re- 
main in  my  present  situation  ;  but  a 
moment's  reflection  dispelled  the 
idea  of  such  a  measure.  I  descend- 
ed ;  I  stood  on  my  frail  raft ;  I  cut 


the  rope  by  which  it  was  fastened  to 
the  ship.  I  was  confused  to  think 
of  my  situation  ;  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  I  had  dared  to  enter  alone 
on  the  waste  of  waters.  I  endeav- 
oured to  compose  myself,  but  in 
vain.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  nothing 
presented  itself  to  my  view  but  the 
vessel  I  had  left  ;  the  sea  was  per- 
fectly still,  for  not  the  least  wind  was 
stirring,  I  endeavoured,  with  two 
pieces  of  board,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  oars,  to  row  myself  along  ; 
but  the  very  little  progress  I  made 
alarmed  me.  If  the  calm  should 
continue,  I  should  perish  of  hunger. 
How  I  longed  to  see  the  little  sail  I 
had  made,  agitated  by  the  breeze  ! 
I  watched  it  from  morning  to  night  ; 
it  was  my  only  en)ployn!ent  ;  but  in 
vain.  The  weather  continued  the 
same.  Two  days  passed  over ;  I 
looked  at  my  store  of  provisions  ;  it 
would  not,  I  found,  last  above  three 
or  four  days  longer,  at  the  farthest. 
Tliey  were  quickly  passing  away,  I 
almost  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  1 
had  scarcely  a  hope  of  escaping. 

On  the  fourth  day  since  my  de- 
parture from  the  ship,  I  thought  I 
perceived  something  at  a  distance  ; 
J  looked  at  it  intently — it  was  a  sail. 
Good  heavens  !  v/hat  were  my  emo- 
tions at  the  sight  !  I  fastened  my 
handkerchief  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  waved  it,  in  hopes  that  it  would 
be  observed,  and  that  I  should  be 
rescued  from  my  fearful  condition. 
The  vessel  pressed  on  its  course  ;  I 
shouted  ; — 1  knew  they  could  not 
hear  me,  but  despair  impelled  me  to 
try  so  useless  an  expedient.  It  pass- 
ed on — it  grew  dim — I  stretched  my 
eyeballs  to  see  it — it  vanished — it 
was  gone  !  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  torturing  feelings  which 
possessed  me,  at  seeing  the  chance 
of  relief  which  had  offered  itself  de- 
stroyed. I  was  slupified  with  grief 
and  disappointment.  My  stock  of 
provisions  was  now  entirely  exhaust- 
ed, and  I  looked  forward  with  horror 
to  an  excruciating  death. 

A  little  water  which  had  remained, 
quenched  my  burning  thirst.  I 
wished  that   the   waves  would   rush 
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over  rae.  My  hunger  soon  became 
dreadful,  but  I  had  no  means  of  re- 
lieving it.  I  endeavoured  to  sleep, 
that  I  might  for  awhile,  forget  my 
torments  ;  and  my  wearied  frame 
yielded  for  awhile  to  slumber. 
When  I  awoke  I  was  not,  however, 
refreshed  ;  I  was  weak,  and  felt  a 
burning  pain  at  my  stomach,  I  be- 
came hourly  more  feeble  ;  I  lay 
down,  but  was  unable  to  rise  again. 
My  limbs  lost  their  strength  ;  my 
lips  and  to'ngue  were  parched  ;  a 
convulsive  shuddering  agitated  me  ; 
my  eyes  seemed  darkened,  and  I 
gasped  for  breath. 

The  burning  at  my  stomach  now 
.-departed  ;  I   experienced   no  pain ; 


but  a  dull  torpor  came  over  me  ;  my 
hands  and  feet  became  cold  ;  I  be- 
lieved I  was  dying,  and  I  rejoiced  at 
the  thought.  Presently  I  lost  all 
thought  and  feeling,  and  lay,  without 
sense,  on  a  kw  boards,  which  divid- 
ed me  from  the  ocean.  In  this  sit- 
uation, as  1  was  afterwards  informed, 
I  was  taken  up  by  a  small  vessel, 
and  carried  to  a  seaport  town.  I 
slowly  recovered,  and  found  that  I 
alone,  of  all  who  were  on  board  the 
vessel  in  which  I  had  embarked,  had 
escaped  death.  The  crew,  who  bad 
departed  in  the  boats,  after  murder- 
ing the  captain,  had  met  their  reward 
— the  boats  were  shattered  against  a 
rock. 


THE  DAYS  OF  CCEUR  DE  LION. 


IN    TWO    PARTS, PART    I. 


•^'  rpOMORROAV,  father,  the  king 

-■-  is  to  be  crowned,"  said  the 
young  and  beautiful  Rachael,  to  Si- 
mon, the  rich  Jew  of  St.  Mary  Axe; 
*'  shall  we  not  go  to  see  the  ceremo- 
jiyl" 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Simon,  "we 
shall  be  there ;  for  our  nation,  girl, 
must  pay  for  the  splendour  which 
will  be  then  displayed,  an-i,  howso- 
ever unwillingly,  I  must  do  homage 
to  this  Christian  King,  and  give  him 
a  portion  of  the  wealth  that  I  have 
toiled  for  early  and  late,  but  of  which 
he  will  reap  the  fruits." 

"  Not  all  the  fruits,  father  ;  you 
have  taken  care  of  a  portion  for 
yourself;  and  it  is  no  more  than 
right  that  we  should  pay  government 
for  the  protection  it  affords." 

"  Protection,  girl  !"  exclaimed  the 
Jew,  with  bitterness,  "  yes,  such  pro- 
tection as  the  butchergives  the  lamb. 
We  are  protected,  because  these 
Christian  princes  require  our  aid  to 
replenish  their  coffers  ;  and,  if  tardy 
in  satisfying  tlieir  avarice,  then  are 
we,  on  some  false  accusation  or  oth- 
er, condemned  to  the  rope,  or  to  the 
scaffold,  and  our  property  becomes 
the  spoil  of  the  regal  robbers.  How- 
ever, as  I  must  attend  the  ceremony 


with  my  brethren,   you  may  go  also, 
girl ;  therefore,  prepare  yourself," 

Rachael  left  the  apartment  to  sum- 
mon her  handmaid  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  her  dresses  for  the  morrow, 
whilst  Simon  went  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  with  his  breth- 
ren, for  their  attendance  on  the  King. 
Nor  were  the  Jews  the  only  persons 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  gorgeous 
spectacle  the  coming  morn  was  to 
display.  All  the  metropolis  was  in 
commotion;  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Westminster,  the  houses  were  de- 
corated with  tapestry  and  pictures, and 
scaffolds  were  erected  in  convenient 
places  to  afford  the  populace  a  view 
of  the  grand  and  imposing  ceremony. 
Many  a  fair  one,  also,  like  Rachael , 
was  busily  employed  in  devising 
means  to  set  off  her  charms  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  many  a  knight  was 
considering  how  he  should  most  suc- 
cessfully attract  the  notice  of  his 
gallant  King. 

Ah  !  where  was  the  hero  that 
could  compete  with  Cceur  de  Lion  ? 
Valour,  however,  was  not  the  only 
quality  which  served  to  raise  the  so- 
vereign in  popular  esteem.  Rich- 
ard's liberality  was  unbounded  ;  and 
the  splendour  of    his  appointments 
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exceeded  any  thing  which  that  age 
had  yet  displayed.  He  was,  also, 
well  versed  in  the  popular  literature 
of  the  day  ;  himself  a  poet,  he  warm- 
ly protected  and  patronized  trouba- 
dours and  minstrels,  who  sang  the 
valiant  deeds  of  distinguished  chiefs; 
and  his  careless  good  humoured 
gaiety,  and  condescending  familiari- 
ty, made  him  the  idol  of  all  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influ- 
ence ;  even  though  his  inflexible 
severity,  and  rapacious  avarice,  some- 
times prompted  him  to  deeds  of  cru- 
elty, which  justice  can  neither  deny 
nor  extenuate. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
Londoners  thought  only  of  his  more 
attractive  qualities,  and  the  11th  of 
September,  1189,  was  ushered  in 
with  all  that  festive  joy,  which  was 
deemed  at  once  honorable  to  the 
king  and  to  his  subjects.  Though 
all  other  parts  of  London  had  their 
several  pageants,  and  their  sports,  it 
was  towards  Westminster  Abbey 
that  the  great  concourse  of  the  peo- 
ple bent  their  way,  and  every  avenue 
to  that  magnificent  building  was,  at 
an  early  hour,  thronged  to  excess. 
The  King,  after  banqueting  in  his 
private  apartments,  was  met  at  the 
door  by  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots,  in  their  richest  vest- 
ments ;  the  cross,  censers,  and  holy 
water  being  carried  before  them. 
Four  barons  bore  each  a  golden  can- 
dlestick and  tapers  ;  the  cap  of  main- 
tenance was  carried  by  Geofi'rey  de 
Lucy  ;  the  gold  spurs,  the  emblem 
of  knighthood,  by  John  de  Marshall; 
and  the  sceptre,  denoting  sovereign- 
ty, by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  VVil- 
liam  Fitzpatrick,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
bore  a  golden  rod  snrmountod  with  a 
dove  ;  and  was  followed  by  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  the  King 
of  Scotland,  John,  Eirl  of  Lancas- 
ter and  Derby,  brother  to  the  King, 
and  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  with 
their  briglit  swords  unsheathed,  and 
glittering  in  the  sun.  Six  noblemen 
supported  the  royal  robes  on  a  table 
richly  ornamented  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Albemarle  followed,  with  the  mas- 
sive crown  of  gold,   thickly   inlaid 


with  precious  stones.  These  noble- 
men escorted  their  sovereign  to  the 
abbey,  the  King  walking  between  two 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  pro- 
cession was  closed  by  an  immense 
train  of  barons  and  knights ;  (he 
trumpets  sounded  as  it  moved,  and 
all  the  people  shouted  in  honor  of 
the  coronation. 

The  solemn  and  impressive  cere- 
mony of  crowning  the  monarch  was 
performed  in  the  abbey,  where  Rich- 
ard took  the  oath  to  preserve  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  ;  and 
where  he  was,  in  due  form,  invested 
with  the  robes  of  state,  the  sceptre, 
and  the  regal  crown. 

After  the  performance  of  the  sol- 
emn rites,  the  Sovereign  and  his 
court  returned  to  Westminster  Hall,, 
where  a  superb  banquet  was  prepar- 
ed, and  where  the  flesh  of  swine,, 
goats,  deer,  &.c.,  with  every  varied 
sort  and  form  of  confectionary,  heap- 
ed the  board.  Wastel  and  Simnel- 
cakes  were  distributed  amongst  the 
guests;  and  horns  of  mead,  hy- 
pocras,  cider,  and  claret,  were  quafl- 
ed  with  much  solemnity.  A  superb 
throne  was  fixed  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  upon  which  the  King  took 
his  seat,  surrounded  by  the  prelates 
and  nobles  who  had  borne  the  most 
distinguished  part  in  the  ceremony  ; 
while  the  inferior  orders  were  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  respective 
ranks.  Scarcely,  however,  were  the 
guests  seated  at  the  festive  board 
when  a  loud  cry  of  confusion  was 
heard  without,  which  speedily  arose 
into  the  mingled  shouts  of  despair 
and  execration,  threats  of  vengeance^ 
prayers  for  mercy,  and  wild  shrieks 
of  women  seemingly  in  the  last 
throes  of  human  agony.  The  King 
started  from  his  throne  ;  the  nobles 
were  in  an  instant  on  their  feet  ; 
and,  as  tlie  noise  increased,  they 
were  all  about  to  rush  forward, 
when  the  voice  of  Richard  arrested 
their  steps.  "  Stay,  my  lieges  :  I 
have  this  day  sworn  to  protect  my 
people,  and  I  will  fulfil  my  oath. 
To  me  l>elongs  the  task  of  quelling 
this  disturbance,  from  whatsoever 
cause  it  may  arise.     Follow  mo  not, 
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then  ;  interfere  not,  I  conimaiul  you, 
till  I  require  your  aid." — Witii  these 
words  tlie  gallant  moiiarcii,  with  a 
bound,  cleared  the  benches  which 
impeded  his  progress  ;  and,  snatch- 
ing a  sword  from  the  knight  nearest 
liinj,  sallied  forth  into  the  street. 

The  descendants  of  Jacob,  that 
persecuted  and  despised  race,  had 
resolved  on  an  attempt  to  conciliate 
favour  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  reign,  by  attending  the  Mon- 
arch's coronation,  and  laying  at  the 
foot  of  his  throne,  what  they  knew 
would  be  acceptable,  presents  of 
gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  works  of 
rare  device,  for  which  their  nation 
was  celebrated.  To  carry  this  de- 
sign into  execution,  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  arrived  in 
London,  and  met  at  the  house  of 
Simon  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  where  it 
was  resolved,  that  Simon,  with  Na- 
than of  York,  Aminadab  of  Bury, 
and  Levi  of  Norwich,  should  consti- 
tute a  deputation  to  bear  the  pres- 
ents of  the  Jews  to  their  Sovereign. 
Coeur  de  Lion,  however,  unaware  of 
this  intention,  and  entertaining  a 
jealousy  of  the  Israelites,  had  issued 
a  proclama  ion  only  on  the  day  pre- 
viously to  the  coronation,  forbidding 
the  presence  of  any  Jew  at  the  cere- 
mony ;  and,  with  a  singular  want  of 
gallantry,  this  prohibition  equally  ex- 
tended to  all  females  whether  Chris- 
tians or  Jews.  In  that  age  there 
were  not  the  facilities  whicli  the  pres- 
ent day  affords  for  simultaneously 
publishing  these  mandates  in  all  cor- 
ners of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  the  duty  of  those  to  whom 
the  dissemination  of  the  King's  pleas- 
ure was  allotted,  was  even  worse 
performed  than  usual.  Many  of  the 
individuals  who  were  commanded  to 
absent  themselves  from  Westminster, 
never  heard  of  the  proclaniation. 
The  Jews,  in  particular,  appear  to 
have  been  kept  in  ignorance ;  and 
consequently,  vast  numbers  of  them 
were  at  the  abbey,  where,  in  the 
hilarity  of  the  moment,  little  notice 
was  taken  of  their  presence.  It  had 
been  determined,  that  the  gifts  should 
be  presented  during  the  banquet  at 


the  hall  ;  and,  when  the  king  and 
nobles  had  returned  thither,  Simon 
and  his  friends  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  David,  a  rich  Jew,  at  whose 
residence  they  had  been  deposited. 
Thence  the  deputation  set  forth,  fol- 
lowed by  servants  bearing  their  of- 
ferings, which  consisted  of  two  richly- 
embroidered  purses  filled  with  gold 
coins — a  massive  salver  of  gold — a 
cabinet,  richly  inlaid  with  jewels, 
with  several  other  ornaments  equally 
rich  and  rare,  and  well  befitting  a 
monarch's  acceptance.  The  fair 
Rachael,  who  had  obtained  her  fa- 
ther's permission  to  witness  the  re- 
ception Richard  would  give  her  peo- 
ple, accompanied  by  a  young  and 
handsome  Jew,  a  kinsman  to  Nathan 
of  York,  also  followed  the  deputa- 
tion ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  perhaps  it 
was  more  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
this  Aaron,  who  was  an  object  of 
much  contention  amongst  the  black- 
eyed  daughters  of  the  tribes,  than  to 
see  the  King,  that  our  heroine  en- 
countered all  the  perils  of  a  metro- 
politan mob.  It  was  to  please  Aaron, 
too,  in  all  probability,  that  she  had 
braided  her  dark  locks  with  more 
than  ordinary  care  ;  had  decked  her- 
self with  her  rich  mantle,  and  in 
costly  silken  trowsers  ;  and  that  she 
had  selected  a  girdle  dazzling  the 
eyes  of  beholders  with  the  num- 
ber of  precious  stones  with  which  it 
was  ornamented.  Aaron,  too,  had 
been  not  a  little  attentive  to  his  ap- 
pearance. His  cloak  and  tunic  were 
of  the  finest  cloth  decorated  with 
fur  ;  his  doublet  and  hose  of  the 
same  materials  ;  and  in  his  square 
yellow  cap,  he  wore  a  jewel  of  ines- 
timable value.  Thus  attired,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  this  youthful  pair 
attracted  much  attention  from  the 
idle  crowd,  who,  shut  out  from  the 
hall,  were  amusing  themselves  with 
practical  jokes,  at  the  expense  of  the 
passers-by.  However,  tliey  met  with 
but  slight  molestation. 

Arrived  at  the  grand  entrance  to 
that  hall,  in  which  the  flower  of 
England's  chivalry  was  assembled, 
Simon  demanded  admittance  ;  and 
it  was  then  only  that  the  proclama- 
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tion  of  the  preceding  day  seemed 
first  to  occur  to  the  recollection  of 
those  who  should  have  enforced  its 
oljservance.  The  guard  at  the  en- 
trance stationed  to  prevent  intrusion, 
surlily  bade  him  retire — asked  how 
he  dared  to  present  himself  contrary 
to  the  King's  orders — cursed  him 
for  a  Jew-dog — and,  on  his  impru- 
dently attempting  to  pass  the  bar- 
rier, struck  him  with  his  halberd, 
exclaiming — "  Help  !  these  traitor 
Jews  would  force  the  entrance  !" 
This  was  sufficient  ;  the  assembled 
thousands  instantly  caught  the  idea 
that  the  Jews  were  about  to  put  in 
execution  some  treasonable  design  ; 
and  without  reflecting  upon  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  an  attempt,  unarmed, 
and  without  any  apparent  concert  or 
unity  of  action,  they  commenced  an 
immediate  massacre  of  the  unoffend- 
ing and  defenceless  Israelites.  Their 
yellow  turbans,  which,  by  law,  they 
were  compelled  to  wear,  marked 
them  out  to  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
and  hence  arose  that  wild  uproar 
which  had  disturbed  the  guests,  and 
broken  up  the  royal  banquet  with 
such  "  admired  disorder." 

When  the  King  rushed  forth,  his 
eyes  threatening  vengeance,  and  his 
sword  waving  above  his  crowned 
head,  ready  to  be  the  messenger  of 
vengeance  on  those  who  dared  with- 
stand him,  the  first  spectacle  that 
struck  him  was  that  of  an  old  man, 
whose  features  and  habits  marked 
him  for  one  of  the  objects  of  popu- 
lar vengeance,  seemingly  in  the  last 
agonies  of  death  ;  a  young  one,  with 
'•'  a  giant's  strength,"  was  beating 
back  the  crowd  with  a  halberd  torn 
from  one  of  the  soldiery,  who  had 
joined  the  mob  as  the  assailants  of  the 
Jews  ;  while  a  female  form,  which, 
even  in  that  moment  of  agitation  and 
alarm,  could  not  be  beheld  without 
admiration  of  its  matchless  symme- 
try, bent  in  agony  over  the  prostrate 
old  raian.  Tears  were  coursing  each 
other  rapidly  down  her  pale  cheeks; 
her  hands  were  clasped  in  despair- 
ing supplic^'iuQ  ;  and  her  lips  mov- 
ed, though  no  sounds  escaped  them. 
The  savage  and  infuriated  populace 
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still  pressed  upon  the  gallant  youth, 
who  was   bestirring  himself  with  a 
spirit  more  like  that  which  animated 
the  Jews  in  the   olden   time,   before 
the  curse  of  God,  for  the  murder  of 
his  Son, had  fallen  upon  their  heads, 
than  as    one   of  that   scattered  and 
afflicted  people,  who  were  bowed  to 
the  earth  with  oppression  and  cruel 
scorn.     Numbers,    at    length,    over- 
powered him  ;  and  soon   would    he 
have  shared  the  fate  of  him  whom  he 
was  so   bravely   defending,   had  not 
the  King,  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 
commanded    forbearance  ;       whilst, 
with   his  own   hand,   he   raised    the 
weeping    fair    one   from    the    earth. 
The    maiden,  calling  for   mercy  on 
her  father,  fainted  on  his  bosom.  Re- 
coiling, at  the  thought,  that  she  was 
of  a    race   whose   very    touch    was 
deemed  contamination  by  the   pious 
Christians,  Richard  put  her  into  the 
arms  of  the  youth,  saying — "  Look 
thou  to  her,  I'll  still  this  raging  tem- 
pest."     It,   however,   required   the 
exer<^,ise  of  all  the  Sovereign's  ener- 
gy and   authority,  before  the  tide  of 
massacre  could  be  stayed.     Many  an 
innocent  Jew  was  that  day  slaughter- 
ed ;  and  the  rich  presents,   intended 
for  the  Monarch,  became  the   prey 
of  the  murderers.     It  was  not  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hall  that 
the  slaughter  raged  ;  for,  as  it  was 
bruited    through    the   city    that  the 
King  had  ordered  all  the  Jews  to  be 
slain,   the   people   arose,  as  it  were 
with  one  accord,  and  followed  the 
helpless  and  unprepared   victims  to 
their  homes,  whence  they  were  drag- 
ged to  be   mercilessly   butchered  in 
the  name  of  that  Sovereign  who  was 
elsewhere  exerting   himself  to   save 
their  lives.     Deep  was  the  distress, 
deadly  the  peril,  of  the  Jews  on  that 
eventful  day.     Few  escaped  unhurt 
from    the    vengeance   of  the   mob ; 
whilst  their    rich    and   costly  goods 
were  dragged*  into  the  streets,  brok- 
en into  pieces,   and   then  flung  into 
the  flames  of  their  burning  dwell- 
ings.    At  length,  the  thirst  for  blood 
began  to  abate  ;  the  King  succeeded 
in  dispersing  the  rabble  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Westminster  ;  and  bis  guards, 
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whom  he  had  despatched  to  other 
parts  of  the  town,  after  great  exer- 
tions, compelled  the  people  to  retire 
to  their  homes.  The  guards  even  ar- 
rested and  took  to  prison  those  who 
were  the  most  active  in  the  massa- 
cre ;  proclaiming  the  will  of  Rich- 
ard, that  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  Jews  should  be  protected.  At 
midnight,  the  din  had  ceased  :  the 
streets,  so  lately  thronged  v.ith  as- 
sassins and  their  victims,  were  de- 
serted ;  and  the  only  noise  which 
broke  upon  the  silence  of  the  night, 
was  that  of  some  poor  maimed  Jew, 
stealing  to  his  home,  or  of  others 
who  had  ventured  forth,  to  search 
for  the  bodies  of  their  friends  or 
relatives  amongst  those  with  which 
the  streets  were  strewed. 

When  the  interference  of  Richard 
had  obtained  a  momentary  respite 
for  the  Jews  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hall,  Aaron,  assisted  by  one  of 
the  servants  who  had  been  a  bearer 
of  the  presents,  succeeded  in  con- 
veying the  bodies  of  Rachael  and 
Simon  to  the  house  whence  they  had 
so  recently  departed  with  expecta- 
tions of  a  far  dilferent  result.  Here 
they  found  all  confusion  and  alarm. 
The  rumour  of  the  massacre  having 
reached  the  inmates,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  David  had  been  prevent- 
ed frum  going  forth  to  learn  the  fate 
of  his  friends.  The  mansion  was 
now  barricaded  as  effectually  as 
haste  would  permit.  Means  were 
immediately  resorted  to  for  the  re- 
covery of  Racliael  ;  but  that  of  Si- 
mon was  lound  to  be  hopeless.  His 
spirit  had  fled  its  earthly  tenement, 
and  his  fair  and  intiocent  child  was 
now  alone  in  the  world. 

Reason  awoke  to  agony.  The 
recollection  of  the  past — a  father 
murdered  in  her  presence — a  whole 
people  denounced,  and,  without  re- 
gard to  sex  or  age,  mercilessly  de- 
stroyed— was  misery  too  deep  for 
feeble  nature  to  sustain.  A  succes- 
sion of  fits  for  several  hours  led  Ra- 
chacl's  kind  friends  to  fear  that  she, 
too,  would  be  added  to  the  immber 
of  victims.  Towards  evening,  how- 
ever, she  sank  into  a  quiet  slumber. 


The  time  stole  heavily  away  until 
the  abbey  bell  announced  the  hour 
of  midnight,  when,  scarcely  had  the 
last  stroke  sounded,  ere  a  slow  and 
cautious  step  was  heard  beneath  the 
window,  followed  by  a  low  knock  at 
the  door,  and  a  demand  for  admis- 
sion. The  voice  was  that  of  Nathan 
of  York,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
hapless  deputation,  and  whose  life' 
had  been  saved  almost  by  miracle. 
His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  renew- 
ed activity  on  the  part  of  David  and 
his  family.  Rachael  still  slept;  and, 
leaving  one  of  the  females  to  watch  ■ 
her  couch,  they  proceeded  to  per- 
fornj  the  last  sad  offices  to  the  corps6 
of  the  unfortunate  Simon.  It  wa'S 
then  resolved  that  Aaron  and  his 
uncle  should  proceed  to  St.  Mary 
Axe,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  property  ofrfimon  had 
escaped  destruction  ;  and  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  choice  of  Ra- 
chael, to  remain  where  she  was,  or 
to  proceed  with  them  to  York, 
whither  they  determined  to  return  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  day, 
therefore,  the  two  Jews,  having  taken 
Simon's  keys,  which  were  found  at- 
tached to  his  girdle,  proceeded  to 
his  late  residence.  Most  of  the 
streets  through  which  they  passed 
furnished  mournful  evidence  of  the 
massacre ;  and  as  they  approached 
the  neighbourhood  where  Simon  had 
resided,  and  where  many  of  the 
same  nation  also  dwelt,  they  heard 
in  every  house  the  voice  of  mourn- 
ing. On  arriving  at  his  desolate 
habitation,  they  found  the  door  had 
been  forced,  and  most  of  his  furni- 
ture destroyed  His  secret  closet, 
however,  in  which  were  kept  his 
bonds  and  money,  had  happily  es- 
caped the  prying  eyes  of  the  plunder- 
ers. Tliese  they  secured,  lest  the 
enemy  should  pay  another  visit,  and 
make  a  more  strict  search. 

Soon  afterwards  their  alarm  was 
somewhat  quieted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  King's  pursuivant,  who  com- 
manded all  his  liege  subjects,  on 
pain  of  His  Majesty's  high  displeas- 
ure, to  abstain  from  any  further  out- 
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rage  upon  the  Jews;  at  the  same 
time  announcing,  that  the  ringleaders 
in  the  disgraceful  and  sanguinary 
scene  of  yesterday  had  been  arrested, 
and  would  immediately  be  punished 
witii  all  the  rigour  of  the  lav/. 

This  was  consolation  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  what  could  atone  for  the 
past  ?  What  could  repair  the  loss  of 


parents,  brothers,  husbands,  and 
children  ?  the  dilapidation  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  rude  sundering  of  na- 
ture's tenderest  ties  ?  All  this  the 
Jews  had  to  bear  ;  and  it  was  little 
wonder  that,  in  their  hearts,  they 
execrated  those  by  whom  these 
wrongs  were  inflicted. 


FRIENDSHIP'S  OFFERING.* 


A  MONG  the  periodicals  of  late 
-^*-  years,  few  bore  stronger  marks 
of  rising  talent  than  did  the  Album 
and  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine  : 
some  of  the  pathetic  pieces  of  the 
former  were  unrivalled  ;  while  the 
vivacity  of  the  latter  spoke  of  young 
and  brilliant  spirits,  the  maturity  of 
whose  mind  was,  indeed,  a  land  of 
promise ;  and  even  in  this  poetical  age, 
we  have  not  often  met  with  poetry 
more  exquisite  than  appeared  in  its 
pages.  Many  of  these  writers  have, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  given  their  sup- 
port to  an  old  friend  : — and  the 
Friendship's  Offering  is  well  worthy 
of  their  assistance,  and  does  great 
credit  to  its  Editor.  A  modest  and 
well-written  preface  usliers  in  many 
articles  of  great  merit  :  there  is  a 
first-rate  tale,  Auguste  de  Valcour, 
with  all  that  powerful  anatomy  of 
human  feeling  which  marks  the  au- 
thor of  Gilbert  Earle  ;  one  "  a  re- 
cord of  wild  war" — tlie  Cacadore — 
whose  simple  truth  only  adds  to  its 
fearful  interest;  the  Orphans,  by  C. 

Knight;  the  Three  Advices,  by  T. 
Crofton  Croker  ;  and  Titian's  Last 
Picture, — we  must  enumerate  among 
our  favourites  in  the  serious  parts  : 
— while  of  the  comic,  the  following 
may  be  a  specimen  : 

ON  HOUSKKEEPERS. 

"  There  were  two  heavy,  middle- 
aged  merchants  ;  they  were  either 
Dutch  or  German,  1  know  not  which, 
but  their  name  was  Vanderckimp. 
Most  decided  old  bachelors  they 
were,    with  larsfe,  leathern,   hanging 


cheeks,  sleepy  gray  eyes,  and  round 
shoulders.  They  were  men  not 
given  to  much  speech,  but  great  feed- 
ers ;  and,  when  waited  upon,  would 
point  clumsily  to  what  they  wanted, 
and  make  a  sort  of  low  growl,  rather 
than  be  at  the  trouble  to  speak. 
These  Messrs.  Vanderclump  were 
served  by  two  tall,  smooth-faced 
dawdles :  I  never  could  discover 
which  held  the  superior  station  in 
the  menage.  Each  has  been  seen 
trotting  home  from  market,  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm  ;  each  might  be 
observed  to  shake  a  duster  out  of  the 
upper  windows  ;  each  would,  occa- 
sionally carry  a  huge  bunch  of  ke}'s, 
or  wait  at  table  during  dinner ;  and 
in  the  summer  evenings,  when  it  was 
not  post-day,  both  of  lliem  would  ap- 
pear, dressed  alike,  sitting  at  work 
at  the  lower  counting  house  window, 
with  the  blinds  thrown  wide  open. 
Both,  I  suppose,  were  housekeepers. 
It  happened,  one  cold,  foggy  spring, 
that  the  younger  brother,  JVIr.  Peter 
Vanderclump,  left  London  to  trans- 
act some  business  of  in)portance  with 
a  correspondent  at  Hamburgh,  leav- 
ing his  brother  Anthony  to  the  lone- 
liness of  their  gloomy  house  in  St. 
INIary  Axe.  Week  after  week  pass- 
ed away,  and  Mr.  Peter  was  still 
detained  at  Hamburgh.  Who  would 
have  supposed  that  his  society  could 
have  been  missed?  that  the  parlour 
could  have  seemed  more  dismally 
dull  by  the  absence  of  one  of  those 
from  whom  it  chiefly  derived  its  cha- 
racter   of    dulness.       Mr.    Anthony 
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took  up  his  largest  nierchaum,  and 
enveloped  himself  in  its  smoke  by 
the  hour ;  but  the  volumes  of  smoke 
cleared  away,  and  no  Peter  Vander- 
clump  appeared  emerging  from  the 
mist.  Mr.  Anthony  brought  some  of 
his  heavy  folios  from  below  ;  and,  in 
their  pages  of  interest,  (no  common, 
but  often  compound  interest,)  lost, 
for  awhile,  the  dreary  sense  of  lone- 
liness. But,  a  question  was  to  be 
asked!  Peter's  solemn  'yah,'  or 
•  nein,'  was  waited  for  in  vain.  For- 
getful, and  almost  impatient,  Antho- 
ny looked  up — the  chair  was  unoccu- 
pied which  his  brother  had  constantly 
filled.  Mr.  Anthony  began  to  sigh 
— he  got  into  a  habit  of  sighing. 
Betty  and  Molly  (they  were  soft- 
hearted baggages)  felt  for  their  mas- 
ter,— pitied  their  poor  master  !  Bet- 
ty was  placing  the  supper  on  the 
table  one  evening,  when  her  master 
sighed  very  heavily.  Betty  sighed 
also  ;  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
fell — their  eyes  met — something  like 
a  blush  crimsoned  Betty's  sleek, 
shining  cheek,  whtn,  on  raising  her 
eyes  again,  her  master  was  still  star- 
ing at  her.  Betty  simpered  ;  and,  in 
her  very  soft,  very  demure  voice, 
ventured  to  say,  '  Was  there  any- 
thing she  could  do  V  Mr.  Vander- 
clump  rose  up  from  his  chair.  Betty, 
for  the  first  time,  felt  awed  by  his 
approach.  '  Batee  !'  he  said,  '  my 
poor  Batee  !  Hah  !  you  are  a  goot 
girl  !'  He  chucked  her  under  the 
chin  with  his  large  hand.  Betty 
looked  meek,  and  blushed,  and  sim- 
pered again.  There  was  a  pause — 
Mr.  Vanderclump  was  the  first  to 
disturb  it.  '  Hah  !  hah  !'  he  exclaim- 
ed, gruffly,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
himself;  and  thrusting  both  his  hands 
into  his  capacious  breeches'  pockets, 
he  sat  down  to  supper,  and  took  no 
further  notice  of  Betty  that  night. 
The  next  morning,  the  sun  seemed 
to  have  made  a  successful  struggle 
with  the  dense  London  atmosphere, 
and  shone  full  in  Mr,  Vanderclump's 
face  while  he  was  at  breakfast,  and 
set  a  piping  bullfinch  singing  a 
tune  which  his  master  loved  rather 
for  the  sake  of  old  associations  than 


from  any  delight  in  music.  Then 
Lloyd's  list  was  full  of  arrivals,  and 
the  price  current  had  that  morning 
some  unusual  charm  about  it,  which 
I  cannot  oven  guess  at.  Mr.  Van- 
derclump looked  upon  the  bright  and 
blazing  fire  ;  his  eyes  rested,  with  a 
calm  and  musing  satisfaction,  on  the 
light  volumes  of  steam  rising  from 
the  spout  of  the  teakettle,  as  it  stood, 
rather  murmuring  drowsily  than  hiss- 
ing, upon  the  hob.  There  was,  he 
might  have  felt,  a  sympathy  between 
them.  They  were  both  placidly 
puffing  out  the  warm  and  wreathing 
smoke.  He  laid  down  his  pipe,  and 
took  half  a  well-buttered  muffin  into 
his  capacious  mouth  at  a  bite ;  he 
washed  the  mouthful  down  with  a 
large  dish  of  tea,  and  he  felt  in  bet- 
ter spirits.  That  morning  he  entered 
the  counting-house  rubbing  his  hands. 
Within  an  hour,  a  crowd  of  huge, 
dusky  clouds  shut  out  the  merry 
sunshine ;  and  the  Hamburgh  mail 
brought  no  tidings  whatever  of  Mr. 
Peter.  Mr.  Anthony  worked  him- 
self up  into  a  thorough  ill-humour 
again,  and  swore  at  his  clerks,  be- 
cause they  asked  him  questions. 
When  he  entered  his  apartment  that 
evening  he  felt  more  desolate  than 
ever.  Betty  placed  a  barrel  of  oys- 
ters on  the  table — he  heeded  her  not ; 
— a  large  German  sausage — his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  ground  ; — a  piece 
of  Plamburgh  beef— Mr.  Vander- 
clump looked  up  for  an  instant,  and, 
Europa-like,  his  thoughts  crossed  the 
sea,  upon  that  beef,  to  Hamburgh. 
Gradually,  however,  a  genial  warmth 
spread  throughout  the  room ;  for 
Betty  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  let 
down  the  curtains,  and  snuffed  the 
dim  candles  ;  while  Molly  loaded  the 
table  with  bottles  of  divers  slvTpcs 
and  sizes,  a  basin  of  snow-white  su- 
gar, and  a  little  basket  of  liiiies,  of 
well-known  and  exquisite  flavour; 
placing,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
small  kettle  of  boiling  water  on  the 
fire.  '  Why,  MoUee  !  my  goot  girl  1' 
said  Mr.  Vanderclump,  in  a  low  and 
somewhat  melancholy  tone,  (liise^'es 
had  mechanically  followed  these  lat- 
ter proceedings,)   'Mollee!   that  is 
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ponch  !'  'La,  sir!  and  why  not  1' 
replied  the  damsel,  almost  playfully; 
'why  not  be  comfortable  and  cheery? 
I  am  sure  ;'  and  here  she  meant  to 
look  encouraging,  her  usual  simper 
spreading  to  a  smile,  'I  am  sure 
Betty  and  I  would  do  our  best  to 
make  you  so.'  '  Goot  girls,  goot 
girls  ."  said  Mr,  Vanderclump,  his 
eyes  fixed,  all  the  while,  upon  the 
supper  table — he  sat  down  to  it. 
'  My  goot  girls,'  said  he,  soon  after, 
'  you  may  go  down,  I  do  not  want 
you  ;  you  need  not  wait.'  The  two 
timid,  gentle  creatures  instantly  obey- 
ed. More  than  an  hour  elapsed,  and 
then  Mr.  Vanderclump's  bell  rang. 
The  two  matronly  maidens  were 
very  busily  employed  in  making  a 
new  cap.  Betty  rose  at  once  ;  but, 
suddenly,  recollecting  that  she  had 
been  trying  on  her  new  and  unfinish- 
ed cap,  and  had  then  only  a  small 
brown  cotton  skull-cap  on  her  head, 
she  raised  both  her  hands  to  her  head 
to  be  certain  of  this,  and  then  said, 
'  Do,  Molly  !  there's  a  dear  !  answer 
the  bell  !  for  such  a  figure  as  I  am,  I 
could  not  go  before  master,  no  how. 
See,  I  have  unpicked  this  old  cap, 
for  a  little  bit  of  French  edging  at 
the  back.'  Molly  looked  a  little 
peevish  ;  but  her  cap  was  on  her 
head,  and  up  stairs  she  went.  Mr. 
Vanderclump  was  sitting  before  the 
fire,  puffing  lustily  from  his  eternal 
pipe.  '  Take  away,'  he  said  abrupt- 
ly, '  and  put  thi!  leetle  table  here  :' 
he  pointed  and  growled,  and  the  sa- 
gacious Molly  understood.  She  plac- 
ed the  table  beside  him,  and  upon  it 
the  punch,  which  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. '  Batee,  my  poor  Batee  !'  said 
Mr.  Vanderclump,  who  had  not  yet 
noticed  that  Betty  was  absent,  '  It 
is  not  Betty,  but  Molly,  sir,'  replied 
the  latter  damsel,  in  a  voice  of  child- 
like simplicity.  '  Hah  !'  said  he, 
apparently  considering  for  a  moment, 
'  hah  !  Batee,  Mollee,  all  the  same  ! 
Mollee,  my  poor  Mollee,  you  are  a 
goot  girl  !  Get  up  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, my  poor  IMollce,  and  put  on 
your  best  gown,  and  I  will  marry 
you  !'  Molly  was,  as  she  afterwards 
declared,  struck  all  of  a  heap.     She 


gaped  and  gasped  with  astonishment ; 
and  then  a  power  of  words  were 
rushing  and  racing  up  her  throat  to 
her  tongue's  end  :  a  glance  at  her 
master  stopped  their  explosion.  His 
hands  were  in  his  pockets,  his  face 
towards  the  fire,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  '  Yes,  sir,'  she  replied,  hum- 
bly and  distinctly.  A  few  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she 
CHrtseyed  low  at  the  door,  and  dis- 
appeared. She  knew  his  ways,  she 
thought  within  herself,  as  she  walked 
very  slowly  down  the  stairs ;  and 
she  congratulated  herself  that  she  had 
not  risked  another  word  in  reply. 
'  And  now,  Betty,'  she  said,  as  she 
entered  the  kitchen,  '  I'll  put  the 
finishing  stitch  to  my  cap,  and  go  to 
bed  ;  for  master  will  want  nothing 
more  to  night.'  She  sat  down  quiet- 
ly to  work,  and  conversed  quietly 
with  Betty,  not  disclosing  a  word  of 
her  new  prospects,  Beliy,  however, 
observed  that  she  took  ofif  the  trim- 
ming with  which  her  new  cap  had 
been  already  half  adorned.  'Why, 
bless  me !  Molly!'  she  cried,  'you 
are  not  going  to  put  on  that  hand- 
some white  satin  bow,  are  you?' 
'  Why,  yes  !  I  think  I  shall,'  replied 
Molly  ;  '  for  now  I  look  at  your  cap, 
with  that  there  yellow  riband  upon 
it,  mine  seems  to  me  quite  old-maid- 
ish.' The  next  morning,  Molly  got 
up  before  her  sister,  and  put  on  her 
best  gown  and  her  new  cap.  The 
morning  was  dark  and  dull,  and  Bet- 
ty was  sleepy,  and  Molly  kept  the 
window-curtain  and  the  bed-curtains 
closely  drawn.  Unsuspected,  she 
slipped  out  of  the  chamber,  her  shawl 
and  her  bonnot  in  her  hand.  As  the 
clock  struck  eight,  Molly  was  stand- 
ing beside  her  master  before  the  rails 
of  the  marriage  altar;  and,  not  long 
after,  she  burst  upon  the  astonished 
eyes  of  her  sister,  as  Mrs,  Vander- 
clump. In  due  time,  Mr.  Peter 
Vanderclump  returned  :  but  a  slight 
coolness  arose  between  the  two  bro- 
tL'5rs,  and  Mr.  Anthony,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  wife,  took  a  small  house 
in  Copthall  Court,  Throgmorton- 
street.  Mrs,  Vanderclump  was  fond 
of  the  country,  and  longed  for  a  win- 
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(low  that  looked  into  the  Drapers' 
Gardens  !  Betty  was  invited  to  ac- 
company her  sister  ;  but  no — Betty 
was  also  cool — ^she  w?&'holhing  but  a 
housekeeper !  and  no  company  for 
gentlefolks  !  She  was  poor  Mr.  Pe- 
ter's servant,  and  could  remain  where 
she  was  ! — and  so  slie  did  ;  but  poor 
Mr.  Peter  soon  began  to  feel  very 
lonely;  and,  one  evening,  in  the  in- 
nocence of  his  heart,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  brother's  manner  of 
wooing,  he  took  Betty's  hand,  and 
said,  '  Batee,  my  poor  Batee  !  you 
are  a  goot  girl  !  get  up  to-morrow 
morning,  and  put  on  your  best  gown, 
and  I  will  marry  you.'  " 

Of  the  poetry  we  must  speak  in 
terras  of  very  high  praise.  The 
Witch  of  the  North,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Moultrie,  would  alone  make  (he 
popularity  of  the  volume  ;  there  is  the 
Red  Fisherman,  very  clever,  by 
Praed  ;  some  sweet  lines  to  Psyche, 
by  C.  H.  Townsend  ;  an  excellent 
Ballad— the  Lists  of  Naseby  Wold  ; 
and  for  what  we  extract,  let  them 
rspeak  for  themselves. 

'■'  PALiNODiA, — Ano7ijjmous. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  could  feel 

All  passion's  hopes  and  feais, 
And  tell  what  tongues  can  ne'er  reveal, 

By  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  tears. 
The  days  are  gone  !  no  more,  no  more, 

The  cruel  fates  allow  ; 
And,  though  I'm  hardly  twenty-four, 
I'm  not  a  lover  now. 
Lady,  the  mist  is  on  my  sight, 

The  chill  is  on  my  brow  : 
My  day  is  night,  my  bloom  is  blight — 
I'm  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  never  talk  about  the  clouds, 

I  laugh  at  girls  and  boys, 
I'm  growing  rather  fond  of  crowds, 

And  very  fond  of  noise  : 
I  never  wander  forth  alone 

Upon  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
I  weighed,  last  winter,  sixteen  stone, — 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  never  wish  to  raise  a  veil, 

I  never  raise  a  sigh  : 
I  never  tell  a  tender  tale, 

I  never  tell  a  lie  ; 
I  cannot  kneel  as  once  I  did; 

I've  quite  forgot  my  bow ; 
I  never  do  as  I  am  bid— 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  make  strange  blunders  every  day. 

If  I  would  be  gallant. 
Take  smiles  for  wrinkles,  black  for  gray, 

And  nieces  for  their  aunt; 


I  fly  from  folly,  though  it  flows 

From  lips  of  loveliest  glow; 
I  don't  object  to  length  of  nose, — 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  ! 

The  muse's  steed  is  very  fleet — 

I'd  rather  ride  my  mare  ; 
The  poet  hunts  a  quaint  conceit — 

I'd  rather  hunt  a  hare  ; 
I've  learnt  to  utter  yours  and  you 

Instead  of  thine  and  thou; 
And  oh  !  I  can't  endure  a  Blue  ! — 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  find  my  Ovid  very  dry. 

My  Petrarch  quite  a  pill, 
Cut  Fancy  for  Philosophy, 

Tom  Moore  for  Mr.  Mill  ; 
And  belles  may  read,  and  beaux  may  write, 

I  care  not  who  or  how  ; 
I  burnt  my  album  Sunday  night, — 

I'm  not  a  lover  now! 

I  don't  encourage  idle  dreams 

Of  poison  or  of  ropes  ; 
1  cannot  dine  on  airy  schemes, 

I  cannot  sup  on  hopes ; 
New  milk,  I  own,  is  very  fine. 

Just  foaming  from  the  cow  ; 
But  yet  I  want  my  pint  of  wine, — 

Vir  not  a  lover  now  ! 

When  Laura  sings  young  hearts  away, 

I'm  deafer  than  the  deep  ; 
When  Leonora  goes  to  play, 

I  sometimes  go  to  sleep  : 
When  Mary  draws  her  white  gloves  out, 

I  never  dance,  I  vow  ; 
« Too  hot  to  kick  one's  heels  about  !' — 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I'm  busy  now  with  state  affairs, 

I  prate  of  Pitt  and  Fox  ; 
I  ask  the  price  of  rail-road  shares, 

I  watch  the  turns  of  stocks  : 
And  this  is  life  !  no  verdure  blooms 

Upon  the  withered  bough. 
I  save  a  fortune  in  perfumes, — 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  may  be  yet  what  others  are, 

A  boudoir's  babbling  fool ; 
The  flattered  star  of  bench  or  bar, 

A  party's  chief  or  tool  : 
Come  shower  or  sunshine,  hope  or  fear. 

The  palace  or  the  plough — 
My  heart  and  lute  are  broken  here, — 
I'm  not  a  lover  now  ! 

Lady,  the  mist  is  on  my  sight. 

The  chill  is  on  my  brow  ; 
My  day  is  night,  my  bloom  is  blight,- 
I'm  not  a  lover  now  !" 

"  THE  FIRST  BALL. L.  E.  L. 

Ay,  wreathe  the  tresses  o'er  thy  brow, 

The  pearls  amid  thine  hair, 
And  gaze  until  that  young  cheek  grow 

A  thousand  times  more  fair. 
With  sunny  smiles  and  blushes  bright. 
The  Partl.ian  arrows  which  to-night 

Rlust  the  young  beauty  wear ; 
Clasp  the  last  ruby  of  her  zone. 

And  now  go  forth,  thou  lovely  one  . 
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And,  glad  as  fair,  it  is  thy  first, 

Ah  !  that  the  charm  hath  made. 
Thou  hast  not  seen  the  bubble  burst, 

Nor  watch'd  the  flower  fade  ; 
And  little  dream'st  an  hour  will  be. 
When  festal  scene  shall  seem  to  thee 

A  silence  and  a  shade. 
Thou  know'st  not  pleasure  has  the  wing. 
As  well  as  song,  of  bird  in  spring. 

Oh,  spring  is  beautiful  as  brief! 

The  cheek  forgets  its  rose. 
The  colour  withers  from  the  leaf, 

And,  worse  still,  1  know  those 
Who  wear  their  outward  breath  and  bloom. 
Like  blossoms  placed  upon  the  tomb. 

To  hide  the  darkest  woes. 
For,  soon  as  these  fair  hues  depart. 
They  fade  yet  faster  from  the  heart. 

But  thou,  as  yet,  canst  only  see 

The  festal  hall,  where  Night 
Reigns,  throned  like  a  divinity, 

With  incense  and  with  light. 
Like  music  and  Hire  echo  meet 
The  harp-notes  and  the  silvery  fi^et. 

And  thousand  flowers  unite 
In  gather'd  beauty  to  declare 
Their  soul's  feweet  secrets  to  thfi  air. 

What  dost  thou  dream  of,  lovely  one  1 

Of  pleasure  l^Look  around, 
Behind'the'veil  and  mask,  for  none 

Unveil'd,  unmask'd  are  found. 
Mark  yon'fair  girl  :  the  tears  have  rush'd 
To  her  blue  eyes,  the  cheek  has  blush'd. 

As  with  a  crimson  wound  ; 
And  vvhy  l.your  head  is  boqnd  with  pearls, 
While.hejis,  hiith  hut  its  own  bright  curls  ! 

Or,  pass  3'ou  such  poor  triumph  by ; 

The, pride  is  on  your  brow. 
And  laughing  lip  and  flashing  eye 

Another  hope  avow. 
What  dost  thou  dream  of,  lovely  one  1 
Of  hearts  that  but  a  look  hath  won  1 — 

Looks  shaft-like  from  a  bow. 
That  slay  by  chancel— Now,  out  on  thee  ! 
To  think  of  such  cold  vanity. 

©r  do  you  dream  a  dearer  dream. 

And  can  such  dream  be  love  1 
No  star  hath  such  a  fatal  beam 

In  yon  wide  heaven  above. 


Go,  waste  yoin  first,  your  sweetest  years ; 
Go,  wash  away  your  rose  with  tears  j 

Go,  like  a  wounded  dove  ; 
The  poison'd  arrow  in  your  side 
You  cannot  bear,  you  y«t  must  hide  ! 

Mark  her  who  by  yon  column  lone 

Leans  with  dark  absent  eye; 
A  blush  upon  her  cheek  is  thrown, 

'Tis  from  the  red  wreath  nigh  :^ 
She's  musing  over  some  sweet  word. 
Long  whisper'd  but  still  freshly  heard. 

Some  honey  flattery  ; 
Careless,  perchance,  and  lightly  spoken. 
But  which  the  heart  too  oft  hath  broken. 

Why  should  I  speak  these  words  of  doom 

To  one  of  fairy  glee  1 
Alas  !  who  ever  look'd  on  bloom. 

Nor  thought  how  it  would  be  1 
Soon,  nothing  but  a  thing  to  keep. 
For  weary  memory  to  weep. 

And  thus  it  is  with  thee ; 
For  all  thy  beauty  and  thy  breath 
Are  nurst  by  care,  to  end  in  death  !" 

We  have  now  one  parting  obser- 
vation to  make,  rather  addressed  to 
the  Annuals  in  general  than  to  this 
one  in  particular,  as  the  offence  has 
been  very  common : — why  do  \v& 
see  duplicates  of  the  same  production 
in  different  works  1  A  poem  of 
Coleridge's,  Youth  and  Age  ;  one  of 
Mrs.  Hemans',  the  Memory  of  the 
Dead ;  a  Sketch  of  Miss  Mitford's» 
and  a  Song  of  T.  K.  Hervey's  : — all 
these  are  published  twice  over..  These 
are  among  our  most  popular  writers, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  be  proportion- 
ably  severe:  if  their  productions  are» 
as  we  believe  them  to  be,  handsome- 
ly remunerated,  the  proceeding  is 
dishonest ;  if  given,  it  is  claiming 
gratitude  for  a  favour  not  in  reality 
conferred. 


VARI£TI£SS. 


PROLONGING   LIFE. 

nnHE  notion  of  prolonging  life  by 
-*-  inh;ding  the  breath  of  young 
women,  was  an  agreeable  delusion 
easily  credited ;  and  one  physician 
who  had  himself  written  on  health, 
was  so  influenced  by  it,  that  he  actu- 
ally took  lodgings  in  a  boarding 
school,  that  he  might  never  be  with- 
out a  constant  supply  of  the  proper 
atmosphere,        Philip     Thicknesse, 


who  wrote  the  "  Valetudinarian's 
Guide,"  in  1779,  seems  to  have  taken 
a  dusc  whenever  he  could.  "  1  am 
myself,"  says  lie,  "turned  of  sixty, 
and  in  general,  though  I  have  lived 
in  various  climates,  and  suffered  se- 
verely both  in  body  and  n)ind  ;  yet 
having  always  partaken  of  the  breath 
of  young  women,  whenever  the?/ came 
i?i  the  way,  I  feel  none  of  the  infirm- 
ities which  so  often  strike  the  eyes 
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and  ears  in  this  great  city  (Bath),  of 
sickness,  by  men  many  years  young- 
er than  myself." 

BACKGAMfllON    BOARDS. 

We  frequently  find  backgammon 
boards  with  backs  lettered  as  if  they 
were  two  folio  volumes.  The  ori- 
gin of  it  was  this  :  Eudes,  bisiiop  of 
Sully,  forbade  his  clergy  to  play  at 
chess.  As  they  were  resolved  not  to 
obey  the  commandment,  and  yet 
dared  not  have  a  chess-board  seen  in 
their  houses  or  cloisters,  they  had 
them  bound  and  lettered  as  books, 
and  played  at  night,  before  they  went 
to  bed,  instead  of  reading  the  New 
Testament  or  the  Lives  of  the  Saints; 
and  the  monks  called  the  draft  or 
chess-board  their  wooden  gospels. 
They  also  had  drinking-vesseis  bound 
to  resemble  the  breviary,  and  were 
found  drinking,  when  it  was  suppos- 
ed they  were  at  prayer. 

JOHN    HUNTER. 

Hunter  was  a  philosopher  in  more 
senses  than  one;  lie  had  pliilosophy 
enough  to  bear  prosperity,  as  well 
as  adversity,  and  with  a  rough  exte- 
rior was  a  very  kind  man.  The  poor 
could  command  his  services  more 
than  the  rich.  He  would  see  an  in- 
dustrious tradesman  before  a  duke,' 
when  the  house  was  full  of  grandees'; 
"  you  have  no  time  to  spare,"  he 
would  say,  "  you  live  by  it  ;  most  of 
these  can  wait,  they  have  nothing  to 
do  when  they  go  home."  No  man 
cared  less  for  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  more  for  the  honour  of  it. 
He  cared  not  for  money  himself,  and 
wished  the  Doctor  [his  brother  Wil- 
liam] to  estimate  it  by  the  same 
scale,  when  he  sent  a  poor  man  with 
this  laconic  note: — 

"  Dear    Brother, The    bearer 

wants  your  advice.  I  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  case.  He  has  no 
money,  and  you  have  plenty,  so  you 
are  well  met.      Yours, 

J.  Hunter." 

He  was  applied  to  once  to  per- 
fo^-m  a  serious  operation  on  a  trades- 
man's wife  ;  the  lee  agreed  upon  was 
twenty  guineas.     He  heard  no  more 


of  the  case  for  two  months ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  it.  In  the  course 
of  his  attendance,  he  found  out  that 
the  cause  of  the  delay  had  been  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  patient's 
husband  had  laboured  to  raise  the 
money  ;  and  that  they  were  worthy 
people,  who  had  been  unfortunate, 
and  were  by  no  means  able  to  sup- 
port the  expense  of  such  an  afliliction. 
"  I  sent  back  to  the  husband  nine- 
teen guineas,  and  kept  the  twen- 
tieth," said  lie,  "  that  tliey  might  not 
be  hurt  with  an  idea  of  too  great  an 
obligation.  It  somewhat  more  than 
paid  me  for  the  expense  I  had  been 
at  in  the  business." 


ACCLIMATIZING    PLANTS. 

A  Mr.  Street,  of  Biel,  in  East  Lo- 
thian, has  recently  made  some  suc- 
cessful attempts  at  acclimatizing,  or 
giving  to  exotic  plants  greater  powers 
of  withstanding  cold  than  they  had 
when  first  introduced.  By  planting 
in  situations  well  drained  from  super- 
fluous moisture,  under  circumstances 
where  rapid  growth  was  rendered 
impracticable,  and  in  a  garden  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  object  from  its 
position,  he  has  succeeded  in  natu- 
ralizing, in  latitude  56  deg.  N.  plants 
which  have  not  yet  been  known  to 
endure  the  winters  even  of  the  par- 
allel of  London. 
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GREEKS  AT  SMYRNA. 


A  FEW  days  after  our  arrival  at 
■^-^  Smyrna,  we  were  invited  to  dine 
with  a  Greek  merchant,  with  whom 
a  young  Sciote  lady,  who  accompa- 
nied us  hitiier,  had  taken  up  her 
abode.  His  house  was  situated  in 
one  of  the  best  streets  in  the  French 
quarter,  with  spacious  rooms,  and  a 
shady  garden  in  the  rear.  The  fit- 
ling-up  of  the  entire  was  really  splen- 
did ;  aud  the  repast,  combining  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  country,  was  con- 
ducted with  the  elegance  of  Europe- 
an style.  Our  entertainer  had  been 
married  to  a  lady,  a  native  of  Ho- 
rence,  who  died  early,  leaving  him  a 
son  and  two  daughters.  The  former 
had  been,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Greek  revolution,  engaged  in 
business  with  his  father ;  but  his  ar- 
dent patriotism  having  induced  him 
to  take  an  active,  though  concealed 
part,  in  forwarding  the  efforts  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  denounced  to 
tlie  Pasha  of  Smyrna,  by  one  of  his 
companions  who  had  been  detected, 
but  whose  fortitude  could  not  with- 
stand the  tortures  which  were  applied 
to  wring  from  iiim  the  secret  of  his 
associates  ;  and  whilst  at  slow  inter- 
vals his  teeth  were  one  by  one  ex- 
tracted, and  the  nails  slowly  torn 
from  his  toes  and  fingers,  he  deliver- 
ed up  the  names  of  his  accomplices, 
in  order  to  purcliase  a  speedy  death 
in  lieu  of  the  agonies  he  was  endur- 
ing. Young  Lallaiio  had,  however, 
sufficient  time  to  make  his  escape, 
and  flying  to  the  mountains  above 
Karabornou,  he  lay  concealed,  till, 
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reaching  a  British  vessel  in  the  straits 
of  Scio,  he  was  landed  at  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  had  thence  reached  the 
Morea,  and  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  struggling  insurgents. 
Nearly  five  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  his  flight,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vague  rumors,  no  news  of  his 
situation  or  fortunes  had  ever  reach- 
ed his  family,  till  one  uight,  about  a 
month  previous  to  our  arrival,  he 
entered  the  house  of  his  father  by  a 
back  passage  from  the  garden.  The 
joy  of  his  return  was,  however,  quick- 
ly clouded  by  the  consciousness  that 
his  discovery  by  the  Turks  would  en- 
sure not  only  his  own  immediate 
slaughter,  but  the  destruction  of  his 
entire  family  for  having  dared  to  give 
him  shelter  or  protection ;  he  was 
accordingly  concealed,  even  from  the 
domestics,  in  one  of  the  most  seclud- 
ed parts  of  the  house,  and  his  society 
only  enjoyed  at  intervals  and  by 
stealth. 

Almost  from  birth,  and  frequently 
previous  to  it,  the  children  of  the 
Greeks  are  contracted  in  marriage 
by  their  parents  ;  nay,  such  betroth- 
ings  have'  been  known  even  before 
the  parents  themselves  have  been 
introduced  into  the  world.  From 
infancy,  those  destined  for  each  other 
are  brought  up  and  educated  in  the 
anticipation  of  their  future  union,  till 
custom  and  duty  have  strengthened 
mutual  affection  by  long  habit  and 
association.  Instances  of  such  con- 
tracts being  dissolved  by  common 
consent  of  the   parties  are   seldom 
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henrd  ;  but  were  one  individual,  oven 
uiulcr  llie  most  uiiprnpitiniis  circum- 
stances, to  breaic  ttie  long  clienslied 
affi,inc(3,  tlic  act  would  stamp  him 
with  cureless  infamy.  A  motive  of 
this  kind  had  caused  the  return  of 
the  young  patriot :  he  had  long  been 
betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant of  Smyrna,  and  a.  sentiment  of 
fond  affection  had  sanctioned  the 
choice  of  his  parents  :  his  flight  from 
his  home  had  not  been  with  so  much 
precipitation  as  to  prevent  him  tak- 
ing adieu  of  his  bride,  and  giving  her 
assurances  of  his  future  return  to 
claim  her,  and  fly  with  her  to  some 
more  peaceful  home,  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  tyrants.  He  had  now 
redeemed  his  promise,  and  was  about 
to  conduct  her  to  Leghorn,  whei-e  he 
had  made  arrangements  for  opening 
a  mercantile  house  in  conjunction 
with  a  countryman  and  correspond- 
ent of  his  father,  long  resident  in 
Tuscany.  He  had  arrived  several 
months  before  in  an    European  ves- 


sel, under  the  di 


of 


i(ff  sei,  uuuer  me  uisguise  oi  a  seaman  ; 
but,  fearing  to  land  during  the  com- 
motions then  reigning  in  Smyrna,  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  during  some 
weeks  in  hourly  danger  on  board, 
within  sight  of  his  dearly-loved 
home,  but  unable  either  to  give  notice 
to  his  friends  of  his  presence,  or  to 
set  a  foot  on  its  treacherous  shore, 
and  at  last,  after  tedious  watching 
and  anxious  delay,  he  was  obliged 
again  to  j)ut  to  sea,  and  bid  it  a  se- 
cond reluctant  farewell.  The  vessel 
now  carried  him  to  Beirout,  Jaffa, 
and  finally  to  Alexandria  ;  from 
whence  he  was  obliged  to  beg  his 
way  from  one  vessel  to  another,  to 
Leghorn,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  isl- 
ands, where  he  once  more  embarked 
for  Smyrna.  After  many  a  narrow 
chance,  he  at  last  landed  during  a 
stormy  night  at  an  obscure  part  of 
the  bay,  and  by  the  utmost  caution 
and  concealment  at  length  succeeded 
in  reaching  his  father's  house.  He 
had  now  made  all  his  arrangements, 
and  was  to  sail  in  a  few  days  with 
his  bride  in  an  Austrian  vessel  for 
Trieste,  should  he  be  enabled  to 
aludo  his  enemies  till  tho  lime  of  his 


departure.  The  daughters  of  the  old 
gentleman  were  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  girls  I  had  seen  in  the  Le- 
vant :  tijeir  costume  was  rather  of 
the  Italian  tlian  Greek  taste,  but 
combined  the  elegances  of  both  ; 
their  light  silk  dresses  were  made  to 
suit  accurately  to  the  figure,  instead 
of  flowing  loosely  and  ungracefully 
as  in  the  Morea.  A  slipper  with  a 
high  heel,  such  as  are  generally  worn 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  richly  embroid- 
ered, and  covering  only  the  front  of 
the  foot,  showed  to  full  advantage  a 
delicately  turned  ankle,  through  a 
stocking  of  netted  silk  fine  as  a  gos- 
samer, whilst  their  turbans  of  trans- 
parent gauze,  ornamented  with  a 
glittering  aigrette  and  a  wreath  of 
golden  flowers,  rather  enhanced  than 
shaded  the  glossy  ringlets  which  flow- 
ed over  a  brow  fair  as  polished  mar- 
ble. Their  accomplishments  too  had 
not  been  neglected,  and  I  never 
heard  the  songs  of  Greece  sound  so 
enchantingly  as  when  breathed  by 
their  sweetly-toned  voices,  accompa- 
nied by  a  guitar,  to  some  of  the  na- 
tive airs  of  Britain,  and  especially  to 
Mozart's  delicious  one  of  "Life  let 
us  cherish,"  which  seems  an  univer- 
sal favorite  with  the  Greeks.  Their 
manners  seemed  to  be  a  combination 
of  the  three  classes  with  whom  they 
associated, — the  grace  of  the  Italian, 
the  sprightly  vivacity  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  stately  tournure  of  the  Otto- 
mans; and  a  tinge  of  melancholy  cast 
an  universal  interest  over  all  tliree. 
The  dress  of  the  male  portion  of  the 
company  was  European, their  nation- 
al costume  being  laid  aside,  either 
from  choice,  or  for  protection  against 
the  casual  insults  of  the  Turks.  The 
son  of  our  host  did  not  make  his  ap« 
poarance,  nor  was  his  name  mention- 
ed by  any  ;  and  in  fact  it  was  only 
on  a  third  visit  that  we  learned  his 
tale.  The  conversation  during  the 
day  presented  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
varying  and  cameleon-like  character 
of  the  people,  taking  a  tinge  from 
every  topic,  and  verging  in  an  instant 
"  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
severe,"  whilst  every  change  of  tem- 
perament carried  to  an  extreme  of 
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gaiety  or  sadness,  though  the  former 
generally  prevailed.  The  females 
seemed  to  monopolize  all  the  melan- 
choly of  the  party  :  continued  terror 
and  reiterated  scenes  of  horror  and 
of  dread  appeared  to  have  damped 
their  natural  sprightliness:  they  spoke 
often  of  their  awful  situation  ;  in  the 
midst  of  an  infuriated  enemy,  where 
the  moments  of  rejoicing  for  the  suc- 
cesses of  their  countrymen  were 
those  when  they  had  most  to  dread 
from  the  hrutality  of  their  masters. 
They  knew  not  the  hour  when  the 
caprice  of  their  governors  might  con- 
sign them  to  the  fate  of  Scio,  which 
hundreds  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives had  already  shared,  and  when 
the  orders  of  the  Divan  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  guards  rendered  escape 
from  Smyrna  almost  an  impossibility, 
which  nothing  but  despair  couid  urge 
them  to  attempt,  and  detection  in 
which,  without  another  crime,  would 
itself  condemn  them  to  slavery  or 
slaughter.  The  intervals  in  such  ac- 
counts as  these,  and  the  freezing  tales 
with  which  they  illustrated  them, 
were  filled  up  with  amusements  as 
lively  as  they  were  depressing,  and 
songs  and  music  passed  the  time  till 
a  late  hour,  when  we  took  our  de- 
parture and  put  off,  to  spend  the 
night  in  our  births  on  board. 

A  ^e\\  evenings  before  our  depart- 
ure from  Smyrna,  we  had  gone  out 
in  a  boat,  after  sunset,  to  observe  a 
curious  ujcthod  of  fishing  at  night, 
practised  by  the  Sinyrniots  in  the 
shallows  of  the  bay.  A  small  vessel 
of  charcoal  and  burning  sticks  is  sus- 
pended over  th(>  |)row  of  the  boat, 
and,  by  striking  the  water  with  a  hol- 
low stick  from  the  stern,  the  fish,  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  are  driven  into 
the  net  attached  to  the  boat.  In- 
duced by  the  calmness  of  the  night, 
and  the  numerous  fires  which  were 
floating  on  every  side  around  us,  we 
had  passed  to  about  two  or  three 
miles  distance  from  the  beach,  and 
were  rowing  about  to  enjoy  the  cool 
breeze  which  set  in  at  sunset,  and  by 
the  help  of  which  a  little  vessel  was 
lying  off  and  on  in  the  roads,  appa- 
rently awaiting  the  arrival  of  some- 


thing from  shore  to  put  to  sea.     It 

was  nearly  midnight  when  we  return- 
ed to  our  vessel  in  the  bay,  and  were 
quietly  pulling  towards  her,  when  we 
heard  through  the  gloom  the  noise  of 
oars  and  the  foaming  of  a  boat  through 
the  waters  :  in  a  moment  it  shot  past 
us  like  a  dolphin,  but  the  next  the 
oars  were  backed,  and  with  a  hissing 
swirl  she  drew  alongside  us,  and  a 
iasv  Turkish  soldiers  bounced  on 
board  as  we  were  starting  up  to  our 
defence,  when,  finding  we  were  not 
the  persons  they  soufrht,  they  uttered 
a  few  words  of  Turkish  in  apology, 
and  withdrew;  tiieir  boat  again  shot 
across  the  water  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  arrow,  whilst  we  reached  our  ves- 
sel busied  with  vague  conjectures  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  abrupt  and  singu- 
lar interruption.  Morning,  however, 
brought  its  explanation.  On  going 
on  shore,  we  learned  that  information 
had  been  received  by  the  Pacha  of 
the  intended  flight  of  a  party  of 
Greeks  from  the  city,  and  the  officers 
in  the  Turkish  boat  had  been  sent  to 
intercept  thein.  It  appeared  that  the 
commander  of  an  Austrian  vessel,  iti 
which  they  were  to  sail,  had  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  the  gov- 
ernment, (for  the  sake  of  a  trifling 
reward,  after  having  already  been 
paid  a  considerable  sum  for  their 
passage,)  and  received  on  board  the 
little  portion  of  their  properly  which 
they  had  been  enabled  to  secure. 
The  fugitives  had  been  concealed  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  bay  when  bis 
boat  had  been  sent  to  take  them  off; 
but  instead  of  bearing  them  on  board 
his  own  brigantine,  he  carried  them 
in  the  course  of  the  Turkish  barge, 
as  had  been  previously  arranged.  As 
the  Moslems,  however,  drew  near, 
the  young  man  who  was  the  chief  of 
the  party,  perceiving  that  they  were 
betrayed,  and  that  escape  was  impos- 
sible, started  from  his  seat,  and, 
plunging  his  yataghan  in  the  breast  of 
the  treacherous  Austrian,  sprang  with 
a  girl  who  sat  beside  him  into  the 
waves.  He  sank  instantly  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  dress  of  the  lady  kept 
her  above  the  water  till  drawn  out 
by    the   Turks,   and    reserved   to   a 
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deadlier  fate.  From  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  aOair,  it  was  evident 
that  the  individual  who  had  peiished 
was  the  unfortunate  son  of  our  amia- 
ble Greek  friend,  who  had  been  thus 
attempting  his  flight  with  his  bride  ; 
and  our  anticipations  received  a  me- 
lancholy confirmation,  when,  on  hast- 
ing towards  their  dwelling,  we  found 
it  surrounded  by  Turkish  soldiers  ; 
but, apparently,  the  inmates  had  fled: 


whither  they  had  directed  their  wan- 
dering steps,  we  never  learned. 

But  such  is  the  life  of  the  Smyrniot 
Greek.  A  iev/  evenings  before,  we 
had  been  with  them  in  their  garden, 
amidst  songs  and  smiles  of  joy  and 
merriment  :  they  had  now  gone  from 
that  happy  home  for  ever,  with  the 
consciousness  that  their  return,  even 
at  the  most  distant  period,  must  be 
to  indignity  and  death. 


FAREWELL   OF  DAY. 


Farewell,  farewell !  I  must  away, 
Veil'd  in  my  robe  of  misty  gray  ; 
For  the  shades  of  night  are  gathering  fast 
The  clear  sunshine  from  the  wave  is  past ; 
And  yon  bright  star  of  the  welkin  sheen. 
The  Btar  of  eve,  is  faintly  seen. 

The  bee  has  forsaken  the  violet's  vest. 
The  twilight  is  lulling  each  bird  to  rest. 
The  lotus  has  sunk  on  the  shaded  stream. 
And  the  daisy  has  veil'd  her  starry  beam  ! 
Yet  the  night-flowers'  bloom,  and  the  night- 
birds'  lay 
Ye  shall  hear  and  see  when  I'm  far  away. 

But  weep  not  for  me :  I  shall  fade  in  the  west, 
Where  the  sea  waves  shall  murmur  above  my 

rest. 
And  shall  lull  me  to  sleep  through  the  dream- 
ing night. 
Till  again  1  appear  with  the  dawning  light, 
Till  again  I  return — and  the  joyous  earth 
Shall  brighten  and  blush   with  the  daylight's 
birth. 


Again  will  I  come  with  to-morrow's  dawn. 
When  the  dew  is  brightest  o'er  lea  and  lawn. 
And  waken  each  voice  in  your  summer  isle  ; 
And  the  ocean-depths  shall  rejoice  and  smile. 
And  the  woods  shall  ring  with  a  joyous  lay — 
"  Come  forth  to  the  dawning — away  !  away  !" 

Yet  ere  I  return  the  shadows  will  close 
Over  those  who  will  sleep  in  their  last  repose  ; 
For,  ah  !  who  shall  tell  of  the  withering  blight 
Of  the  sorrows    that  come  with  the  darksome 

night. 
Of  the  budding  rose,  of  the  cheeks  of  bloom. 
That  may   wither   and   fade   in  that  hour  of 

gloom  1 

But  my  tale  is  told,  and  I  must  afar. 
For  the  night  is  come  in  her  sable  car  : 
The  moonlight  is  rising  above  the  sea. 
And  a  soft  voice  is  singing  afar  for  me  : 
It  bids  me  depart  from  each  grove  and  dell. 
And  I  must  away— farewell,  farewell! 
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MOTHERIJSG    SUNDAY. 

Hail,  ancient  manners  !  sure  defence. 
Where  thay  survive,  of  wholesome  laws; 
Remnants  of  love — whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws. — 
Hail  Usages  of  pristine  mould. 
And  ye  that  guard  them,  mountains  old  ! 


r¥l HERE  is  to  me  an  indescribable    land,  keeping  the  heart   alive  with 


-*-  charm  in  Old  Usages.  They 
are  the  flnest  of  all  antiquities,  for 
they  have  a  life  in  the  present,  as 
well  as  a  venerable  memory  in  the 
past.  The  haze  of  Time  has  gath- 
ered round  them  ;  but  it  is  tinted 
by  the  halo  of  Hope  ;  they  are  an- 
cient as  the  hills,  yet  fresh  as  the  re- 
turning spring.    How  cheerfully  they 


gentle  anticipation,  or  warm  with 
kindly  remembrance  !  There  was 
first  the  hallowed  starting-place — 
welcome  Christmas — with  its  reli- 
gious solemnities,  and  revels  and 
carols,  if  less  solemn,  scarce  less 
sanctified  :  the  blazing  Christmas 
block,  and  the  garlands  of  ivy  and 
mistletoe — most  sacred   of  parasites 


divided  the  social  year  of  Old  Eng-    —decorating   the   oaken    hall,  into 
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which  was  solemnly  ushered  the 
boar's  head  with  its  appropriate  ca- 
rol :— 

Caput  Apri  defero, 
Reddens  laudens  Domino. 
The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary  ; 
I  pray  you  all  sing  merrily, 
Qui  estis  in  convivio  ! 

Merry  Shrovetide,  with  its  rustic 
feast,  and  yeomanly  feats,  brought 
on  the  glad  and  Palmy  Easter — the 
blessed  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
when  the  cottage  dame  arrayed  her 
children  in  their  new  home-spun 
garbs,  and  devoutly  herself  put  on 


fresh  raiment  till  that  hi 


our  unworn. 


In   thoughtful  reverence   of  the    Prince    of 
Peace. 

I  confess  I  was  very  much  delight- 
ed to  see,  last  Pasch  Sunday,  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  your  metropolis  of 
Presbyterianism,  some  hundreds  of 
young  children  playing  on  the  grassy 
slopes  of  the  Royal  Park,  with  hard- 
boiled  stained  eggs — each  with  a 
new  bonnet,  or  pair  of  new  shoes — 
or  perhaps  but  a  new  pin  to  ward 
old  custom.  I  am  not  sure  but  I 
lingered  with  more  heart-reaching 
satisfaction  about  this  scene  of 
childish  sport,  than  I  have  felt  in  sur- 
veying all  our  late  stupendous  im- 
provements, and  felt  that  there  was 
more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  anti- 
quity here  than  in  the  hall  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society. 

The  observances  of  the  May-day, 
Midsummer-eve,  and  Hallowmas, 
mingling  as  they  did  the  Druidical 
and  classic  superstitions  with  some- 
thing which,  if  not  Christianity,  is 
far  from  being  inimical  to  its  spirit, 
were  so  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  strong  and  simple  virtues  of  the 
elder  time,  that  ono  oannot  help  feel- 
ing as  if  their  decay  indicated  a  loos- 
ening of  the  bonds  of  social  charity. 
Then  how  finely  do  they  awaken  the 
memory  of  the  flowery  allegories  of 
the  old  poets,  of  Chaucer,  and  King 
James  I.,  and  Dunbar,  and  of  the 
last  days  of  romance  and  expiring 
chivalry — when  the  peers  of  Henry 
IV.  thought  it  no  disparagement  of 
their  valour  to  erect  the  Maypole  in 


the  court  of  the  Louvre,  or  when 
Prince  Charles  leapt  the  pul.ico  gar- 
de.'i-vvall  at  sunrise,  to  surprise  the 
Infanta  of  Spain  gathering  May-dew 
— the  enchanting  cosmetic  of  the 
ever  blooming  damsels  of  romance, 
the  only  true  "  Circassian  bloom" 
and  "  celestial  Kalydor  !"  The  la- 
dies ars  hereby  cautioned  against 
using  any  other  composition  than 
this,  distinguished  from  all  counter- 
feits by  the  mark  of  the  rosy  fingers 
of  Aurora,  her  signature  witnessed 
by  all  the  Graces. — There  is,  I  fear, 
no  hope  of  seeing  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  his  Staff  set  up  a  May- 
pole at  the  Horse  Guards,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Peers  of  Henry  ;  yet  the 
pastime  was  at  least  as  innocent  as 
the  erection  of  the  guillotine  in  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  or  even  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Napoleon,  at  the 
Champs  Elysees.  And  though  I 
fear  we  shall  never  see  any  moderrr 
Prince  imitate  the  lover's  leap  of  the- 
romantic  and  uiifortun  ite  Charles  I.^ 
one  likes  better  to  think  of  his  mad 
adventure,  than  of  his  successor  in- 
dulging in  the  more  modern  pleas- 
ures of  a  midnight  carouse  at  Chif- 
finche's,  with  Lady  Castlemain,  or 
"  xMistress  Nelly." 

All  those  old  customs  and  super- 
stitions were  pregnant  with  weighty 
meanings.  The  wake  and  the  ale 
promoted  courtesy  and  cordial  good 
neighbourhood.  There  was  in  the 
May-pole  a  finer  moral  than  was 
ever  yet  gathered  in  the  gallery  of  a 
town  theatre,  where  it  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  effigy.  The  fiiiries — yea, the 
dapper  elves  by  whose  example  both 
men  and  maids  were  made  more 
cheerful  and  more  happy — were,  I 
think,  the  first  regular  society  on  re- 
cord for  the  promotion  and  encour- 
agement of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and 
good  housewifery.  If  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Highland  Society  think  them- 
selves first  in  date,  they  are  mightily 
mistaken.  The  fairies  were  besides 
the  original  improvers  of  dairy  pro- 
duce ;  they  were  bankers,  too,  and 
lent  at  even  less  than  three  per  cent. 
But  they  are  all  gone  !  And  we  may 
sing,  with  jolly  Dick  Corbet, 
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"  Farewell,  rewards  and  fairies  ! 

Good  housewives  now  may  say. 
For  now  foiilo  sluts  in  dairies 

Doe  fare  as  well  as  they  : 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  doe, 
Yet  who,  of  late,  for  cleanliness. 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoo  1 

"  At  morning  and  at  evening  both, 

You  merry  were  and  glad  ; 
So  little  care  of  sleepe  and  sloth 

Those  pretty  ladies  had. 
When  Tom  came   home  from  labour, 

Or  Ciss  to  milking  rose. 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabor, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes." 

Unless  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  charm 
back  those  "  pretty  ladies"  with  his 
pastoral  stop,  they  ;ire  gone  for  ever 
— "  Tint,  tint,  tint  i" 

All  those  i'estivnls  and  supersti- 
tions were  the  humble  props  of  natu- 
ral piety — their  origin  was  religious. 
But  how  different  a  thing  is  the  wake 
or  merry-making  of  an  English  manu- 
facturing village,  from  the  primitive 
rural  institution — the  festal  yet  de- 
cent observance  of  the  eve  of  the 
Saint  to  whom  tlie  parish  church  was 
dedicated  !  One  would  like  to  see 
the  Christin-is  holly-bush,  the  palm- 
branch  of  Easter,  and  the  gay  gar- 
lands and  white  blossoms  of  the 
May,  flourish  in  perennial  freshness, 
amaranthine  wreaths  ;  but  to  look 
on  them  dabbled  in  gin,  blighted  by 
the  hot  breath  of  riot  and  gross  ex- 
cess, would  make  us  almost  welcome 
Mr.  Martin  with  a  bill  to  restrain 
"  the  idle  pulling  of  hawthorn,"  or 
"  the  wanton  gathering  of  prim- 
roses," or  the  shade  of  Major  Cart- 
wright,  followed  by  Wis  posse  comita- 
tus.  But  no  ! — let  even  the  excres- 
cences that  have  grown  on  our 
ancient  customs  be  removed  with 
gentle  hands — let  them  be  renovat- 
ed, not  trodden  down,  and  left  to  the 
profane  vulgar  till  even  their  memo- 
ry has  become  a  reproach — perished 
from  among  us  ! 

Above  ail  those  old  things,  how 
fine  were  the  ancient  trotli-plights 
and  "tokenings"  of  lovers — the  dedi- 
cation of  *'  special  locks  of  vowed 
hair,"  and  the  thousand  other  amu- 
lets !  So  high  a  veneration  have  I 
for  the  pure  silver  token,  (were  it 
but  a  broken  crooked  sixpence,)  that 


were   I  on  the  jury  of  a  thief  who 

had  not  spared  this  while  he  filched 
the  other  contents  of  a  clown's  purse, 
he  should  have  no  recommendation 
to  mercy  from  me — that  evidence 
should  hang  him.  The  sixpence 
broken  for  true  love  ceases  to  be  the 
common  coin  "  of  this  realm."  It  is 
stamped  afresh  by  Nature's  mintage 
— its  obverse  is  a  bleeding  heart — 
its  legend  "  constancy."  But  far 
above  all  other  "  tokenings,"  the  ex- 
change of  Bibles  is  most  beautiful 
and  affecting.  Into  how  powerful 
a  talisman  may  a  tiny  red  or  blue 
volume  be  converted  ! — How  many 
changes  of  time,  and  mood,  and 
worldly  circumstance,  will  the  mem- 
ory of  its  acquisition  survive,  and 
still  continue  to  be  precious! — I  can- 
not at  this  moment  recollect  any 
scene  of  the  highest  wrought  fiction 
more  tenderly  touching  than  that  de- 
scribed of  Burns — the  inspired  and 
still  innocent  boy  Burns,  and  his  ear- 
ly-lost sweetheart,  meeting  in  the 
Sabbath  quiet  of  their  suspended 
harvest  toils,  by  the  winding  Ayr, 

O'erhung  with  wild-woods  thickening  green  ! 

to  spend  "  one  day  of  parting-love," 
and  exchange  probably  their  whole 
independent  personal  property — 
their  Bibles  ! — How  heart-touching 
the  simple  and  holy  betrothal  which 
makes  the  history  and  the  charter  of 
inan's  salvation  the  pledge  of  his  ten- 
derness and  fidelity  to  the  beloved 
sharer  of  his  earthly  love,  and  of  his 
immortal  hopes  ! 

But  1  have  wandered  strangely 
from  the  object  of  my  narrative, 
which  was  to  record  an  old  usage 
which  still  exists,  and  which  to  me 
was  as  novel  as  it  was  delightful. 
On  my  late  homeward  voyage,  I  fell 
in  with  a  shipmate,  whose  quiet  and 
rather  reserved,  though  finally  kind 
and  pleasing  manners,  and  general 
intelligence,  proved  exceeding  agree- 
able, and  fully  repaid  my  trouble  in 
courting  his  acquaintance.  Richard 
Ashton's  friendship,  if  slow  in 
growth,  was  well  worth  waiting  for. 
Towards  the  end  of  our  voyage  we 
were  vexed  in  the  Channel   by  baf- 
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fling  winds,  and  my  calm  friend  be- 
came more  impatient  than  was  con- 
sistent with  his  philosophic  tempera- 
ment. Ho  wished  to  reach  home  by 
a  particular  day,  "  Oiie  might 
think,  Mr.  Ashton,  you  had  an  ap- 
pointment on  that  day  with  your 
mistress,  after  a  three  years'  absence 
in  India,"  was  my  smart  remark,  as 
we  lolled  over  the  ship's  side  in  a 
dead  •  calm. — "  I  have  with  a  half 
dozen  of  them,  all  about  equally 
dear,"  was  his  reply.  "  I  had  set 
my  heart  on  being  home  by  Sunday  ; 
and  I  yet  hope  that  1  shall.  It  is  an 
annual  festival  in  our  family — in  all 
the  families  of  our  county — all  my 
brothers  and  sisters  will  be  at  home 
— it  is  Mothering  Sunday.''' 

I  believe  I  half  started — Mother- 
ing Sunday  !  how  beautiful  a  name  ! 
I  too  had  left  at  home  a  mother — I 
was  touching  on  the  land  of  my  fa- 
thers !  I  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  my  friend  home,  and  the 
request  was  instantly  granted.  I  in- 
quired farther  about  this  august  festi- 
val, but  learned  nothing  more  than 
that  on  that  particular  day,  all  the 
children  of  one  blood,  however  scat- 
tered by  the  waves  of  life,  flocked 
back  to  the  dwelling  of  their  parents 
— to  their  own  birth-spot.  My  friend 
had  come  from  Bengal  just  in  time  ; 
a  married  brother  and  siriter,  he  said, 
were  settled  in  London  ;  another  sis- 
ter resided  in  Liverpool — but  "  1 
think,"  said  he,  with  his  grave  sn)ile, 
"  we  shall  have  them  all,  if  no  un- 
lucky ln)oping-coughs,  nor  ill-timed 
conhnements,  as  the  ladies  call  them, 
come  in  the  way." 

On  the  evening  of  the  following 
Saturday  he  said  to  me,  pointing 
from  our  chaise  to  a  low  ridge  of 
hills  at  a  distance — "  The  hills  be- 
yond my  father's  dwelling  ;"  and 
with  his  quiet  humorous  smile  to 
those  he  liked,  he  added, ''  you  think, 
Colonel,  the  gods  have  not  made  me 
poetical ;  but  call  me  single-sonnet 
Ashton,  if  you  please,  for  I  once 
made  some  rhymes  on  this  spot, 
which  my  sister  Marianne  christened 
a  sonnet,  and  that  was  the  first 
lioe, '  The  hills  beyoiid  my  fathers 


dwelling  /"  There  must  liave  follow- 
ed a  swelling,  of  course,  but  whether 
of  heart,  eyes,  or  memory,  I  cannot 
recollect.  Marianne,  before  her 
marriage,  had  not  only  made  a  fair 
copy  of  the  lines  for  each  of  her  sis- 
ters, but  could  repeat  them.  Poor 
Marianne  !  she  was  herself  my  sole 
reading  public — she  was  indeed  my 
everything — my  patient  verb-and- 
noun  hearer  to  the  hundredth  time — 
she  loved  Latin  for  my  sake — all  the 
better  that  she  knew  not  one  word  of 
it.  She  was,  besides,  my  apologizer- 
general,  my  sick-nurse,  my  stocking- 
mender,  my  button-stitcher,  my  all 
in  all." 

I  had  never  heard  Ashton  say 
tenth  part  so  much  about  himself. 
He  relapsed  into  silence  for  a  half 
hour  ;  and  as  we  turned  an  angle  of 
the  road  which  had  latterly  led  down 
a  broad  open  valley,  again  said,  as  if 
he  had  not  paused — "  And  yonder 
is  our  parsonage — 'tis  a  little  old 
place — but  is  it  not  pretty?" 

I  would  have  bit  my  own  tongue 
rather  than  have  denied  that  it  was  ; 
but  in  truth  I  did  not  need  to  tax 
my  sincerity.  The  cottage,  or  rath- 
er the  cluster  of  cottages,  inhabited 
by  the  Curate  of  Nunsbrooke,  had 
all  the  beauty  which  fallows  the 
wants,  the  industry,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  humble  and  useful-  life. 
We  had  now  left  the  open  valley, 
and  struck  off"  at  right  angles  into  the 
small  circular  vale  which  at  every 
step  grew  closer  and  more  crowded 
with  the  simple,  common,  and  char- 
acteristic features  of  an  English  land- 
scape. A  hundred  and  a  hundred 
such  sweet,  retired,  rural  scenes  may 
be  found  in  the  bosom  of  England — 
but  is  the  single  wild  flower  which 
we  cull  the  less  sweet  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  its  kind  are  springing  in 
the  same  meadow  ? 

Twilight  was  deepening  fast,  and 
t  could  not  minutely  discern  all  the 
details  of  the  scenery  ;  besides,  my 
attention  was  given  to  my  friend, 
who  becante  absolutely  loquacious. 
From  the  moment  he  told  me  that 
the  slip  of  rivulet  that  twined  and 
glimmered    in    the   t^'ilight    by    our 
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path  was  an  admirable  trouting 
stream,  and  pointed  out  the  copse 
where  he  had  found  his  first  bird's 
nest,  I  felt  that  1  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  Richard  Ashtoii,  I  am 
certain  tiiere  is  not  a  man  in  ten 
thousand  in  whom  he  would  have 
reposed  the  same  trust.  "  I  see 
there  is  fire  in  my  mother's  room," 
said  he  ;  "  she  will  be  for  a  long 
gossip  witli  Marianne  and  Alice  to- 
night, and  will  fear  damp  for  her 
Cockney  grandchildren,  which  she 
never  dreaded  for  her  own  children. 
Fire  in  the  parlour  too,  at  this  sea- 
son !  Here  are  extravagant  doings — 
but  it  is  Saturday  evening — my  fa- 
ther, even  in  his  hardest  working 
days,  allowed  himself  a  pipe  and  a 
nevvspnper  on  Safurday." 

"  And  was  such  indulgence  so 
rare  ?" 

"  My  father  reared  and  sent  eight 
of  us  into  the  world  well-educated 
men  and  women,  on  an  income 
which  for  many  years  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five  pounds.  Even  yet  it 
falls  short  of  fifty.  He  knows  the 
value  of  money,  as  of  everything 
else  ;  but  he  never  would  accept  of 
any  charge  which  might  lead  him 
from  his  ijeojjle, — Both  my  parents 
are  of  this  parish." 

I  led  my  friend  into  his  father's 
history.  He  felt  a  manly  and  hon- 
est pride  in  relating  it  ;  and  well  he 
might.  I  soon  learned  that  the  cu- 
rate of  Nunsbrooke  was  no  ordinary 
man  ;  and  I  afterwards  found  that  I 
had  not  overrated  him.  He  was  a 
person  of  competent  learning,  and  of 
strong  intellect ;  and  with  much  tem- 
perate kindness  of  heart,  possessed 
inflexibility  in  principle  and  purpose 
that  might  have  ennobled  a  Stoic 
philosopher.  He  indeed,  as  his  son 
had  said,  held  every  thing  in  heaven 
and  earth  at  its  exact  value.  His 
aged  partner  was  not  quite  his  coun- 
terpart. She  was  inferior  in  mind  ; 
and  education  was  not  for  her  day — 
but  they  suited  each  other  wonder- 
fully well.  She  was  most  notable 
and  exemplary  in  all  household  mat- 
ters— the  tenderest  of  mothers  and 
the  kindest  of  neighbours — one  of 


those  happily-endowed  humble  be- 
ings in  whom  "  innocence  is  nature, 
wisdom,"  who  are  better  than  they 
know.  Her  motherly  kindness  tem- 
pered the  firmness  of  him  whom 
next  to  her  God  she  reverenced, 
which,  but  for  this  wit i- attrition, 
njight  at  times  have  verged  to  sever- 
ity. Both  wero  the  children  of 
small  farmers  in  ihe  parish  ;  and  the 
only  difference  of  their  lives  was, 
that  whereas  he  had  been  for  a  time 
a  servitor  at  Oxford,  she  had  never 
travelled  ten  miles  beyond  her  own 
or  her  father's  cottage.  In  my  sub- 
sequent intercourse  with  the  family, 
I  saw  that  both  parents  were  held 
in  the  tenderest  veneration  by  all 
their  children,  with  this  difference, 
that  a  little  story  was  sometimes 
told,  or  a  little  joke  hazarded  by  her 
daughters,  illustrative  of  their  moth- 
er's bonhomie,  if  I  may  unsex  the 
word  for  her  sake  ;  while  the  com- 
manding intellect,  and  deep,  and 
acute  discernment  of  life  and  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  complicated  n)achine- 
ry  which  sets  their  springs  in  motion, 
possessed  as  it  were  intuitively  by 
the  elder  Richard  Ashton,  raised  him 
the  more  highly  in  the  esteem  of  his 
sons,  the  more  their  own  knowledge 
of  the  world  ripened  and  extended. 

I  was  both  edified  and  amused  by 
the  evident  astonishment  and  serious 
disapprobation  of  the  ancient  and 
venerable  matron,  on  witnessing  how 
lightly,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  the  yoke 
of  matrimony  sat  on  her  eldest 
daughter,  who,  though  with  perfect 
gaiety  and  good-humour,  not  only 
avowed  opinions  different  from  her 
husband's,  but  appeared  to  have  a 
decided  will  of  her  own.  To  old 
Mrs.  Ashton,  her  husband  had  ever 
been  almost  in  God's  stead.  This 
slackening  of  the  bonds  of  conjugal 
discipline — this  irreverence  for  the 
holiest  earthly  authority,  appeared  to 
shock  her  whole  nature  as  much  as 
so  calm  a  nature  could  be  unhinged 
by  anything  ;  and  though  both  hus- 
bands and  wives  tried  to  reconcile 
her  to  what  she  conceived  a  breach 
of  duty  and  decency,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  seriously  lectured  her 
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cliildreii  apart,  and  made  this  offence 
the  subject  of  her  secret  prayers. 
"  Wives  subn)it  yourselves  unto  your 
own  husbands  as  unto  the  Lord," 
was  a  precept  to  wliich  her  whole 
spirit  bowed  ;  and  the  only  thing,  I 
was  told,  that  ever  made  her  for  a 
few  hours  now  and  then  unpopular 
aujong  the  female  parishioners,  was 
the  uncompromising  strictness  with 
which,  in  all  cases  of  domestic  dis- 
sension, she  enforced  the  doctrine 
of  implicit  conjugal  obedience. 

But  I  have  outstripped  the  regular 
course  of  my  story.  As  I  knew  that 
the  small  parsonage  would  be  swarm- 
ing like  a  bee-hive  from  kitchen  to 
attic  with  daughters  and  grandchil- 
ren,  I  established  myself  for  the 
night  at  the  Rose,  the  neat  rural  inn, 
in  which  my  friend's  introduction 
procured  an  attention  to  my  few  ex- 
pressed wants  and  large  supposed 
wishes,  to  which  as  a  chance  guest 
even  my  purse  gave  me  no  claim. 
Richard  Ashton  was  not  a  man  of 
apologies  ;  but  I  was  forced  to  check 
him  as  he  began  to  mumble  about 
my  not  finding  tilings  so  suitable,  &c. 
&c.  Is  it  not  hard,  that  because  a 
man  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
baked  and  broiled  half  his  life,  he 
must  be  set  down  as  a  sensual,  self- 
indulging,  vain-glorious  voluptuary 
for  the  remainder  of  it  ?  Yet  1  do 
plead  guilty  ;  and  a  man  must  have 
lived  for  thirty  years  in  India,  and 
been  just  off  a  five  months'  voyage, 
to  understand  the  luxury  which  it 
was  to  lull  ill  the  crisp  refreshing 
sheets,  washed  in  the  cool  streams, 
and  dried  on  the  cuckoo-buds  and 
lady-smocks  of  the  meadows  of  Eng- 
land. I  had  hardly  yet  got  rid  of 
the  rocking  sensation  of  the  ship  ; 
and  this  being  but  my  second  nijjht 
on  shore,  I  slept  as  a  landsman  does 
when  he  once  more  gains  firm  earth. 
On  the  former  day,  when  walking, 
my  very  toes  grasped  the  ground,  as 
if  each  were  a  feeler.  I  clung  to  it 
with  my  feet,  and  planted  them  on 
laud  like  the  seahorse  climbing  an 
ice-berg. 

I   was   literally  awakened    in   the 
Hiorniog  by  the  sweet  chime   of  the 
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Sabbath-bells — not  the  loud  peal  in- 
tended to  startle  the  dull  heart  of 
great  cities — nor  yet  the  sonorous 
sound  of  the  old  consecrated  bells, 
wiiich  my  host  told  me  were  once 
known  in  this  vale,  and  of  which  the 
ringing  diverted  the  thunder-storm, 
and  drove  away  the  devil — but  the 
"  still  small  voice,"  whispering  a 
gentle  and  holy  summons  to  prayer 
and  praise.  I  started  hastily  up, 
and,  like  all  strangers,  advanced  to 
my  window.  The  prospect  was  now 
fully  revealed.  The  grey  serene  of 
the  sky  harmonized  finely  with  the 
Sabbath-stillness  that  breathed  over 
the  valley.  It  was  neither  bold  nor 
rich,  but  it  was  enchantingly  soft, 
and  what  at  the  time  was  to  me 
more  precious,  it  was  purely  and  de- 
lightfully English  ;  not  indeed  a 
scene  of  wealthy,  powerful,  commer- 
cial England — though  her  mighty 
heart  and  the  right  arm  of  her 
strength  were  visible  even  here — but 
a  confined  home-view  of  rural  Eng- 
land, Old  England,  Merry  England  ! 
with  her  strong  virtues,  her  primitive 
manners,  and  Old  Usages. 

The  chapel  where  my  friend's  fa- 
ther had  so  long  officiated,  stood  on 
an  elevated  curvature  by  the  side 
of  the  stream,  and  about  the  centre 
of  the  vale,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
broke  upwards  from  a  wider  and 
richer  valley.  It  was  a  very  humble 
edifice,  and  of  dimensions  much  un- 
der those  of  the  Gothic  structures, 
whose  open  stone-work  towers,  or 
tapering  spires,  form  so  frequent  and 
interesting  a  feature  in  the  rich  land- 
scape of  cultivated  England.  But 
this  little  chapel  was  not  the  less  the 
pole-star  of  the  vale  of  Nunsbrooke  ; 
and  tiine  and  holy  feelings,  which 
had  gathered  around  it  and  given  it 
sanctity,  left  it  not  destitute  of  beau- 
ty. It  had  its  garland  of  aged  trees 
— elm,  and  ash,  and  monumental 
yews  ;  and  the  tracery  of  wild  creep- 
ers on  the  walls,  and  the  streamers 
of  ivy  floating  from  the  roof,  assort- 
ed better  with  the  humble  structure, 
than  elaborate  architectural  orna- 
ments would  have  done.  The  par- 
sonage and  its  adjoining  offices  stood 
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about  a  bow-shot  off  on  the  same 
willowed  rivulet,  which,  between  the 
church  and  it,  widened  into  a  trans- 
lucent pool,  so  closely  clipped  in 
with  alders  and  osiers,  that  as  their 
tremulous  shadows  diffused  them- 
selves over  its  smooth  surface,  it 
glistened  with  a  cool  emerald  tinge 
which  sent  freshness  into  my  very 
soul.  A  small  footpath — a  via  sacra 
— led  from  the  Curate's  dwelling 
through  his  strip  of  glebe  land  to  the 
chapel.  There  were  many  other 
pathways  of  lazy  curve,  lying  like 
brown  net-work  on  the  green  mead- 
ows, leading  from  tho  surrounding 
home-steads  to  this  common  centre. 
A  rustic  foot-bridge,  which,  however, 
1  saw  a  privileged  donkey  or  two 
occasionally  crossing,  spanned  the 
strea 
vale. 

Along  each  of  those  natural  paths, 
as  well  as  by  the  regular  road,  there 
were  now  advancing  gaffers  and  gam- 
mers— comely  matrons,  and  stout 
yeomen,  whose  limbs  showed  "  the 
mettle  of  their  pasture,"  ''  lasses  and 
their  shepherd  grooms,"  with  chil- 
dren of  all  sizes,  and  a  few  young- 
lings indulged  in  church-going  in 
reverence  of  Mothering  Sunday. 
The  concourse  of  people  was  greater 
than  ordinary  ;  for  this  was  a  day 
consecrated  to  the  domestic  affec- 
tions, in  every  household  of  tlie  pa- 
rish. The  son  of  my  hostess  had 
come  from  Birmingham,  she  told 
me  ;  and  every  young  girl  of  the 
parish  made  it  a  condition  of  her 
servitude,  that  she  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  home  on  this  day.  It  was 
the  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles"  in  Nuus- 
brooke. 

I  was  distressed  to  find  that  the 
service  had  commenced  ere  I  reach- 
ed the  church  ;  for  Richard  Ashton 
in  the  house  of  God  tarried  no  man's 
presence.  I  expected  to  see  no  com- 
mon place  priest — nor  was  I  disap- 
pointed. The  curate,  though  not  tall, 
inclined  to  that  stature.  He  looked 
not  more  than  sixty,  though  I  knew 
he  was  ten  years  older — with  dark 
and  high  features,  rather  manly  than 
mild.     The  expansive  and  wrinkled 
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brow  and  bald  polished  head,  were 
remarkably  fine — the  lower  part  of 
the  face  was  rather  massive  than  well- 
formed.  Yet  what  was  the  mere  as- 
semblage of  features  to  that  solemn 
and  placid  steadfastness — that  unira- 
passioned  fixity  of  look,  which  indi- 
cates the  high-concentrated  mental 
firmness  and  unity  of  purpose,  which 
is  the  rarest  and  most  excelling  facul- 
ty of  the  human  soul !  All  this  pow- 
er was  at  this  moment  bent  to  devo- 
tion. Mr.  Ashton  went  through  the 
church  service  with  more  energy 
than  tutored  elegance.  There  was 
even  a  relishing  quaintness  in  his 
manner,  but  there  were  also  the  same 
fervent  solemnity  and  earnestness  as 
if  he  now  performed  this  sacred  of- 
fice for  tho  first  time.  To  his  de- 
vout energy  what  were  the  cold 
artificial  graces  of  elocution  !  The 
voice  of  their  pastor  was  neither  soft 
nor  melodious,  but  its  accustomed 
tones  thrilled  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  flock — and  that  was 
enough. 

By  certain  understood  signs  I  had 
already  guessed  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  Supper  of  our  Lord  was  on  this 
day  to  be  administered,  under  cir- 
cumstances which,  to  my  feelings, 
rendered  this,  the  most  solemn  mys- 
tery of  the  Christian  worship,  dou- 
bly affecting.  It  was  very  long  since 
I  had  witnessed  the  celebration  of 
any  ordinance  of  Christianity,  save 
the  frigid  routine  of  mumbling  the 
Liturgy,  which  might  occasionally  be 
witnessed  at  my  remote  and  almost 
Pagan  Indian  station.  The  priest 
took  his  place  by  the  altar — there 
was  a  little  stir  among  the  people, 
but  not  more  than  the  softest  patter 
of  the  April  shower  on  the  first  for- 
est leaves  ;  and  the  family  of  my 
friend,  separating  from  the  other 
worshippers,  and  forming  into  one 
group,  advanced  by  themselves  to 
the  altar,  where  their  common  father 
stood  ready  to  administer  the  sacred 
ordinance.  Kneeling  there  was  the 
mother,  with  her  two  married  and 
two  unmarried  daughters,  a  very  fair 
young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  eldest 
son,  three  sons,  and  two  sons-in-law. 
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With  a  fine  instinctive  feeling  of  de- 
licacy, DO  other  communicant  ap- 
proached the  altar  at  this  time.  The 
truly  apostolic  and  venerable  man 
stood  there  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  whom  God  had  given  him," 
— "  he  and  his  house  vowed  to  serve 
the  Lord."  The  sublime  commu- 
nion service  of  the  church,  its  solemn 
warnings,  and  "  comfortable  words," 
had  never  to  me  appeared  half  so 
beautiful  and  emphatic,  as  now  when 
celebrated  by  a  good  old  man,  invest- 
ed with  the  most  sacred  of  human 
characters — tlie  father  and  the  priest. 
During  the  passing  of  this  holy  mys- 
tery, I  think  there  were  more  eyes 
glistening  than  mine. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  I 
was  joined  by  my  friend,  and  intro- 
duced in  the  church-porch  to  his  mo- 
ther, his  favourite  sister  Marianne, 
and  a  competent  number  of  the  scat- 
tered brood  who  had  this  day  flown 
back  to  the  shelter  of  the  parent 
wing.  I  could  not — I  would  not  re- 
fuse their  hearty  invitation  to  join  the 
family  festival,  though  at  first  I  felt 
like  an  intermeddler  with  their  joys. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  comfort  of 
the  feast,  save  the  happiness  of  the 
guests  ;  nor  had  the  regular  routine 
of  the  household,  in  its  plain  diet  and 
plainer  service,  been  much  departed 
from.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  I  afterwar-ds  under-stood,  with 
incomes  twenty  times  larger  than  that 
of  the  Curate  of  Nunsbrooke,  had 
naturally  given  in  to  modes  of  life 
very  differ-ent  from  the  frugal  simpli- 
city of  their  early  home  ;  but  on  this 
day  no  fashionable  airs  wer-e  display- 
ed— no  luxury  of  accommodation 
was  missed ;  and  if  their  ways  of 
life  were  somewhat  changed,  I  think 
their  spirits  were  still  temperate, 
their  hearts  sound — and,  so  far  from 
feeling  shame  of  their  father's  re- 
spected poverty,  glowing  with  a 
healthful  pride  in  his  virtues.  When 
our  venerable  host  left  us,  which  he 
did  early,  I  joined  the  females,  heard 
the  married  sisters  comparing  notes 
about  the  growth,  likenesses  and  abi- 
lities of  their  children,  and  more  co- 


vertly shewing  or  exchanging  small 
articles  of  dress,  receiving  counsel 
from  their  mother  on  proper  modes 
of  treatment  for  the  children,  of 
which  the  theory  was  simplicity,  the 
practice  herbs.  In  short,  there  was 
a  quiet  but  constant  and  copious  in- 
terchange of  mingled  thought  and 
chat,  kindly,  serious,  or  frivolous,  as 
it  might  be — if  the  genuine,  confid- 
ing overflow  of  afiectionate  hearts 
can  ever  be  called  frivolous.  I  felt 
that  my  absence  would  not  be  mark- 
ed, and  retired. 

I  afterwards,  in  a  twilight  saunter 
by  the  brook,  met  my  friend  with  his 
favourite  sister,  and  her  husband, 
who  good-humouredly  proposed  join- 
ing me.  "  I  must  give  Marianne  an 
opportunity  to  tell  Richard  all  her 
secrets,"  said  he,  "  and  afterwards 
I  shall  learn  all  his  from  Marianne." 

I  set  out  from  Nunsbrooke  early 
next  morning  in  company  with  this 
gentleman,  who  left  his  wife  to  spend 
a  few  more  days  with  her  sisters  and 
mother.  We  travelled  to  Liverpool 
together ;  and  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  pride  he  seemed  to  have  in 
his  wife's  family,  and  his  affection  for 
every  member  of  it,  especially  for 
his  friend  Richard.  They  had  when 
youths  been  for  some  years  in  the 
same  counting-house.  Nor  did  I 
think  a  whit  the  less  of  his  under- 
standing, for  the  close  resemblance 
which  he  supposed  between  the  fair 
young  gill  and  her  aunt,  his  own 
plain,  but  affectionate  and  sprightly 
Marianne. 

I  have  not  visited  Nunsbrooke 
since,  and  probably  I  shall  never  see 
it  again — but  I  know  that  it  exists : 
nor  have  I  met  any  of  the  family, 
though  in  the  medley  of  life  I  have 
often  heard  of  their  names.  Some 
of  them  are  now  highly  prosperous 
mercantile  people  ;  others  have  had 
adverse  fortune  ;  but  their  father's 
clear  strong  judgment,  and  pure  prin- 
ciples, have  descended  to  them  all, 
their  unalienable  and  best  inheritance. 
When  in  the  gay  world  I  occasional- 
ly find  my  comfortable  income  too 
limited  for  my  imaginary  wants,  or 
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am  suffering  at  the  same  time  under    and  gracious  that  is  around  iis  quiet 
an  e;ist  wind,    and  a  grand  assault  of    stream.     How  can  I  forget  it  ! 
blue  devils,  trying  to  carry  my  mind 
by  a  coitp-dc-main,  I  think  of  the  val- 
ley of  INunsbrooke,  and  of  all  of  good 
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YOU'LL  marry  him." 
"Indeed  I  will  not." 

"  Make  no  rash  protestations, 
Emily;  mind  what  I  say;  you  will 
marry  him  " 

"  VVhat  !  marry  a  wild,  impetuous, 
giddy,  headstronij — " 

"  Young  man.  who  loveo  you,  and 
whom  you  love." 

"  Pshaw  !  I  don't  love  him  ;  or  if 
I  did,  I  wouldn't  marry  him." 

"  Yes,  you  would." 

"  Well,  it  is  no  use  arguing  with 
you  ;  I  give  up  the  point." 

"  Yes,  because  it  is  untenable." 

This  dialogue  took  place  between 
two  cousins,  Emily  ^livers,  and  Ame- 
lia Fitz-Herbert,  as  they  passed  from 
their  chamber  fi  the  breakfast-room, 
at  Roche  Castle,  the  seat  of  Emily's 
father ;  where  Amelia,  with  her  mo- 
ther and  brother- — the  young  gentle- 
man who  was  the  subject  of  the  col- 
loquy between  the  ladies — were  pay- 
ing a  visit,  which  was  nov;  drawing 
towards  its  conclusion.  This  inform- 
ation will  ecabie  my  readers  to  ap- 
propriate to  each  speaker  her  proper 
part  in  the  foregoing  conversation  ; 
and  also  prepare  them  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Eustace  Fitz-Herbert,  who 
met  the  cousins  at  the  entrance  of 
the  splendid  saloon  •  and,  taking  an 
arm  of  each,  led  them  to  the  table, 
where  Colonel  Rivers,  his  lady,  and 
Mrs.  Fita  Herbert,  were  already 
seated. 

"  Good-morrow,  uncle  ;"  i,aid  the 
gay  youth  :  "  your  expressive  coun- 
tenance tells  ma  that  you  are  offend- 
ed ;  and  I  suspect  that  old  Glossin — " 

"  Sir  !"  said  Colonel  Rivers,  with 
a  voice  that  made  the  ladies  start, 
but  which  did  not  in  the  least  appal 
Eustace. 

"  Well,   well,  uncle  ;    Mr.  Jones, 


then  ;  but  upon  my  honour  he  so  re- 
minds me  of  that  rascally  lawyer, 
Gilbert  Glossin,  in  Sir  Walter's  ad- 
mirable romance  of  Guy  Mannering, 
that—" 

"  Sir  !"  interrupted  the  Colonel, 
still  more  sternly,  "  if  you  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  me,  I  would  thank 
you  to  let  it  be  in  the  language  of 
truth,  and  not  of  romance  ;  and  I 
would  also  beg  of  you  to  cast  no  re- 
flections upon  my  worthy  steward, 
Mr.  Jones." 

"  Well,  well,  uncle  ;  I  have  nearly 
done.  I  was  merely  about  to  say, 
that  1  suspect  the  devil,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Jones"  (a  terrific  scowl 
from  the  Colonel,  but  Eustace  pro- 
ceeded) "  has  been  instilling  poison 
into  your  ears  against  me;  and  I 
have  therefore  brought  two  angels  to 
plead  in  my  behalf.  Say,  Emily — 
say,  Amelia,"  (turning  to  the  ladies) 
"  will  you  not  speak  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  a  poor  culprit  ;  you  will 
not  surely  suffer  him  to  be  accused, 
tried,  convicted,  sentenced,  execut- 
ed, and  heard  afterwards  ?*' 

•'  Sit  down  to  breakfast,  Sir,"  said 
the  Colonel  ;  "  and  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this  foolery.  In  an  hour  1 
shall  wish  to  see  you  in  my  library." 

Eustace  bowed  assent,  and  the 
parly  took  their  seats  ;  but  the  meal 
went  heavily  off;  all  conversation 
seemed  effectually  put  a  stop  to :  the 
Colonel  looked  at  a  newspaper,  but 
his  mind  was  evidently  too  much 
disturbed  to  permit  him  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  its  contents  ;  the  ladies 
sipped  their  chocolate  in  silence ; 
and  although  Eustace  essayed  to 
draw  them  out,  chilling  monosylla- 
bles were  the  only  replies  his  efforts 
could  extract  from  any  of  the  party. 
The   unsocial   meal    concluded,   he 
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rose,  and  said,  "  Upon  my  word  a 
most  agreeable  morning  I  have  iiad 
of  it:  uncle,  your  servant;  ladies, 
adieu  !  I  shall  saunter  on  the  lawn 
till  the  appointed  hour,  and  then  for 


the   lib 


rary 


Making    a    gtaceful 


bow  to  the  circle,  he  left  the  room, 
Emily's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him,  for  she  did 
love  her  cousin  dearly;  and  justly 
feared  that  there  must  be  something 
vert/ particular  to  excite  her  father's 
anger  in  so  great  a  degree  ;  and  to 
induce  him  to  command  her,  as  he 
had  done,  to  transfer  her  affections 
from  Eustace  to  another.  Whatever 
it  was,  she  dreaded  the  result  of  the 
meeting  in  the  library,  as  the  appa- 
rent iionchalance  of  Eustace  was  cal- 
culated only  still  more  to  inflame 
and  irritate  her  father.  Nor  were 
the  other  ladies  much  less  concern- 
ed :  to  Mrs.  Rivers  he  had  endeared 
himself  by  a  thousand  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  delicate  attention,  which 
when  paid  by  young  men  to  those 
ladies  who  have  passed  the  hey-dey 
of  life,  are  so  pleasing  to  the  objects 
of  them  ;  whilst  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter absolutely  doted  upon  him  ;  for, 
as  a  son  and  a  brother,  he  was  eve- 
ry thing  that  could  be  wished.  They 
knew  him  to  be  tiioughtless  and 
headstrong ;  wild  and  impetuous  in 
his  conduct — but  his  breast  appeared 
the  seat  of  honour  ;  and  conjecture 
affiirded  no  clue  to  the  cause  of 
Colonel  Rivers's  displeasure.  Know- 
ing the  inflexible  temper  of  that  gen- 
tleman, however,  not  one  of  them 
dared  to  open  her  lips  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  lie  sat,  apparently  the  prey 
of  no  pleasant  reflections,  till  the 
hour  had  expired,  when,  with  true 
military  punctuality,  he  rose  and  re- 
paired to  the  library. 

He  found  Eustace  there  before 
liinj  ;  for  that  young  man,  careless 
and  indifferent  as  he  h;id  appeared 
before  his  mother  and  sister,  was  ea- 
ger to  hear  the  accusations  his  uncle 
had  to  bring  against  him  ;  and  his 
heart  throbbed  with  anguish,  to 
which  his  pride  prevented  him  from 
giving  vent,  at  the  thought  that  Eus- 
tace Fitz-Herbert's  name  should  be 


coupled  with  dishonour,  in  the  mind 
of  that  beloved  and  respected  rela- 
tive :  beloved  for  his  own  sake  ; 
for  though  stern  and  inflexible,  Co- 
lonel Rivers  was  gifted  with  every 
quality  capable  of  inspiring  attach- 
ment in  a  young  and  ardent  breast, 
like  that  of  Eustace  ;  and  still  more 
tenderly  esteemed  as  the  father  of 
her,  who  was  to  Eustace  dearer  than 
the  life-blood  which  now  flowed  tu- 
multuously  through  his  veins.  The 
Colonel  regarded  him  with  a  look 
in  which  an<ier  and  affection  were 
visibly  blended,  and  struggling  for 
the  mastery  ;  and  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  his  emotions  he  desired 
him  to  be  seated.  Eustace  placed  a 
chair  for  his  uncle,  saying — "  Par- 
don me.  Sir  ;  I  cannot  be  seated  in 
your  presence  till  I  have  proved  my- 
self not  unworthy  to  appear  in  it.  I 
scorn,  Sir,  to  ask  for  favour  :  I  will 
not  appeal  to  your  affection,  though 
the  loss  of  it  is  more  afflicting  than 
any  deprivation  that  could  possibly 
assail  me :  I  ask  only  for  justice; 
and  uncle,  I  do  implore  you,  to  in- 
form me  candidly  of  all  that  malice 
and  malignity  have  invented  to  low- 
er me  in  your  estimation.  Let  me 
know  of  what  I  am  accused — con- 
ceal nothing — so  shall  I  be  able 
to  meet  my  enemies  ;  and  I  trust 
unmask  them,  to  their  confusion  and 
my  triumph." 

"  Eustace,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  you  are  no  stranger  to  the  love  1 
once  bore  you  ;  nay,  as  these  tears, 
wrung  from  a  suldier''s  eyes,  too  well 
prove  how  I  love  you  still,  though 
loo  fatally  convinced  that  you  are 
unworthy  of  my  affection.  You 
know,  too,  that  I  had  fondly  contem- 
[)l:ited  3'our  union  with  my  Emily, 
and  had  looked  upon  the  son  of  my 
beloved  sister  as  the  heir  of  my  hon- 
ours and  my  fortune.  How,  then, 
nmst  my  heart  bleed,  when  I  find 
the  man  on  whom  I  had  lavished  my 
fondness,  and  whom  I  had  destined 
to  be  the  husband  of  my  daughter, 
to  be  unworthy  my  regard  ;  to  be 
an  alien  to  honour — a  disgrace  to  his 
family  and  to  his  name." 

"  Uncle,  these  are   harsh  expies- 
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sions  :  from  no  one  but  you  would  I 
tamely  bear  tliem  ;  and  you  may 
Ibrm  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  my 
affection — of  my  filial  reverence  for 
your  person — when  I  subdue  my 
rising  passions,  and  calmly  bid  you 
to — proceed."  This  was  uttered  in 
a  half-choaked  voice,  which  at  once 
evinced  the  difficulty  Eustace  sus- 
tained in  obtaining  this  mastery  over 
himself,  and  the  anguish  which  he 
felt  at  the  accusations  brought  against 
him  by  Colonel  Rivers. 

"  Young  man,"  continued  the  Co- 
lonel, "  howsoever  harsh  my  expres- 
sions, they  are  such  as  you  have 
entitled  every  man  of  honour  to  ad- 
dress to  you — "" 

"  No  !  No  !  Indeed,  indeed,  I 
have  not." 

"  Silence,  Sir  !  do  not  interrupt 
me  any  more.  Is  it  not  true  that 
you  have  lost  large  sums  at  the  gam- 
ing table  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  you 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  them  by 
cheating  and  knavery,  and  that  you 
were  compelled  to  sell  your  commis- 
sion, to  prevent  an  ignominious  ex- 
pulsion from  you  regiment  ?  Is  it 
not  true,  that,  vv-hilst  deceiving  my 
Emily  with  your  vows  of  pretended 
affection—" 

"  Pretended  !  Oh  heaven  !" 
"  You  were  paying  your  addresses 
to  (he  daughter  of  my  bitterest  foe — 
the  man  I  have  most  cause  to  dis- 
like, and  to  despise  ;  and  worse  than 
all,  Ijave  you  not  returned  to  your 
paternal  home  a  bankrupt  in  fortune 
and  in  fame — and  have  you  not  there 
planned  and  executed  the  seduction 
of  an  innocent  girl  ;  whom  you  have 
removed  from  her  wretclied  parents 
— whose  cries  of  distress  and  agony 
are  yet  wringing  in  n)y  ears  V 

"  Villian — you  have  indeed  caught 
me  in  your  toils  !"  exclaimed  tlie  in- 
dignant Eustace,  as  his  uncle  ran 
through  the  catalogue  of  his  offences  ; 
"  but  my  dear  and  honoured  uncle 
— and  I  would  not  thus  address  you, 
were  I  not  innocent  of  ail  that  is  al- 
ledged  against  me — believe  me  you 
have  been  deceived  :  that  villian 
Jones    has   imposed    upon   you,   to 


serve  the  purposes  of  another  villain, 
more  guilty  than  himself" 

"  Sir,  dare  not  breathe  a  syllable 
against  that  worthy  man.  I  have  the 
evidences  of  your  guilt,  under  your 
own  hand,  or  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it.  Can  you  wonder  now  at 
my  conduct  1  Can  you  be  surprised 
at  my  treating  you  with  coolness  and 
contempt  ?  Can  you  expect  that  I 
should  still  allow  you  to  consider  your- 
self the  destined  husband  of  Emily 
Rivers,  the  heir  of  my  fortune  ?" 

"  For  your  fortune.  Sir,  I  value  it 
not :  but  Emily's  love  is  dearer  to 
me  than  the  universe ;  and  if  I  do 
not  yet  prove  myself  worthy  of  it — 
if  I  do  not  bring  confusion  upon  those 
who  have  traduced  and  vilified  me  ; 
then,  indeed,  you  may  discard,  re- 
nounce me.  Little  did  I  dream  that 
such  crimes  would  be  laid  to  my 
charge  :  little  did  1  think  I  should 
ever  be  accused  of  acts  my  soul  re- 
volts from." 

"  Ho w  !  dare  you  deny  your  guilt  V 

"  Deny    it,    uncle  ! yes  :     and 

though  the  meshes  are  wound  ingen- 
iously around  mc — though  a  solemn 
promise  binds  me  as  to  some  transac- 
tions— and  of  others  I  cannot  at 
present  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion ;  yet,  on  one  point,  my  enemies 
have  overshot  the  mark.  They  have 
dared  to  say  I  have  sold  my  commis- 
sion, to  prevent  being  ignominiously 
expelled  my  regiment  ;  that  letter  of 
recall.  Sir,  will  convince  you  this 
charge  is  a  groundless,  an  atrocious 
falsehood  ;  and,  surely.  Sir,  you  will 
pause  before  you  give  credit  to  the 
rest  of  the  ingenious  fabrications, 
which  have  been  retailed  with  a  view 
to  prejudice  you  against  me,  with 
v.'hat  view  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture." 

Eustace  placed  a  letter  in  his  un- 
cle's hands,  which  the  latter  atten- 
tively perused.  It  was  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  dragoons, 
in  which  regiment  he  held  a  Cap- 
tain's commission,  informing  him, 
that  he  must  join  his  troop  at  liead 
quarters  within  an  appointed  time. 
It  was  couched  in  the  language  of 
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esteem  ;  and  Colonel  Rivers's  coun- 
tenance, as  he  returned  it  to  his 
nephew,  seemed  to  express  a  doubt, 
which  the  latter  interpreted  favoura- 
bly to  himse^f.  He  was  again  about 
to  address  himself  to  the  Colonel, 
when  the  latter  said — 

"  Young  man,  this  letter  convinces 
me  that  you  have  either  been  basely 
traduced,  or  that  you  have  plunged 
even  deeper  in  vice  than  I  calculat- 
ed upon.  What  will  you  say,  when 
I  tell  you  that  /  also  have  a  letter 
from  Colonel  de  Lacy,  in  which 
he  informs  me,  that,  for  ungentle- 
manly  and  unofficerlike  conduct  you 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  court- 
martial,  and  cashiered,  had  you  not 
disposed  of  your  commission  1" 

"  Impossible  !" 

"  There  is  the  Jetter,  Sir." 

"  It  is  a  vile  and  infamous  forgery  ; 
nor  will  I  rest  till  I  bring  Colonel  de 
Lacy  himself  before  you  to  refute 
the  base  calumny  on  my  character." 

"  Do  that,"  said  his  uncle  ;  "  and 
I  shall  indeed  think  you  have  been 
traduced.  But,  I  charge  you,  seek 
not  to  see  your  cousin  Emily  before 
you  depart :  unless  you  acquit  your- 
self of  the  offences  laid  to  your 
charge,  you  have  met  for  the  last 
time." 

"  Sir,"  said  Eustace,  proudly,  "  as 
a  disgraced  and  banished  man  I 
should  scorn  to  present  myself  before 
my  cousin  ;  nor  will  I  return  till  I 
have  procured  sufficient  evidence  to 
clear  mj'  fame,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  my  honor  is  pure,  and  that  I  am 
unstained  with  guilt.  Make  what 
excuse  you  can  for  my  absence  to 
my  mother  and  sister  :  and  oh,  Sir, 
do  not  think  your  nephew  can  be  the 
wretch  you  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve him." 

Eustace  grasped  his  uncle's  hand, 
and  shaking  it  convulsively,  left  the 
room.  In  a  very  few  minutes  after 
Colonel  Rivers  saw  him  ride  furi- 
ously down  the  avenue  unattended  ; 
and  after  sitting  for  a  short  time  lost 
in  thought,  he  rang  tiie  bell,  and  told 
the  servant  who  appeared  to  send 
Mr.  Jones  to  him. — This  person 
shortly   afterwards    entered,    with    a 


bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and 
was  proceeding  to  speak,  when  the 
Colonel  interrupted  him  by  saying, 

"  Now,  Jones,  Eustace  has  shewn 
me  a  letter  from  Colonel  de  Lacy 
quite  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
his  being  disgraced.  It  is  one  of  re- 
call ;  and  this,  therefore,  must  be  a 
forgery." 

"  Aye,  my  good  Sir  ;  or  the  one 
of  recall  may  have  been  fabricated 
to  answer  your  nephew's  purpose." 

"  Jones,  beware  !  you  stand  upon 
a  precipice.  My  nephew  has  de- 
clared his  innocence  with  such  ener- 
gy that  I  almost  believe  he  will  prove 
it.  If  he  does,  what  am  I  to  think 
of  you  ?" 

"  As  the  most  devoted  of  your 
servants,  one  who  to  save  you  from 
being  the  dupe  of  an  artful  youth, 
has  exposed  himself  to  the  task  of 
ferreting  out  his  vices,  and  of  expos- 
ing his  crimes.  What  motive  can  I 
have  for  defaming  Mr.  Fitz-Herbert  1 
The  young  man  you  have  destined 
to  be  his  successor — the  gallant  De 
Courcy,  who  preserved  your  daugh- 
ter's life  and  honour  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own — he  is  nothing  to  me  !  Why, 
then,  should  I  seek  to  blast  your 
nephew's  fortunes,  that  De  Courcy 
may  rise  upon  his  ruin  1" 

"  Nay,  I  know  not  ;  but  of  this 
be  assured,  that  if  Eustace  proves  his 
innocence,  a  dreadful  scrutiny  awaits 
your  conduct  ;  so,  once  more,  I  say 
— beware." 

With  this  warning  Colonel  Rivers 
motioned  Jones  from  the  room  ;  and 
when  he  was  gone,  he  sat  down  to 
his  desk,  and  began  to  peruse  some 
letters  which  he  took  from  a  secret 
drawer,  with  great  earnestness.  In 
this  occupation  we  will  leave  him, 
and  change  the  scene  to  the  servant's 
hall,  where  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod that  Jones  was  attending  his 
master  in  the  library. 

"  Where  is  young  master  Eustace 
gone  to,  so  hastily  V  inquired  Mary 
Bloomer,  a  smart  waiting-maid,  as 
she  was  adjusting  her  cap  in  a  large 
glass  which  hung  over  the  dresser. 
'^  Wliere  can  he  be  riding  to  so  fast: 
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it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  life  or  deatli  '?" 

"  Aye,  George,  U)\\  us  where  your 
master  is  gone  too,  vviFt  e'e  V  said 
John,  the  footman,  to  Eustace's  ser- 
vant, wlio  entered  the  hall,  as  Mary 
Bloomer  finished  her  question. 

"  Nay,  that's  more  than  I  know," 
replied  George,  "  he  refused  to  say 
anything,  or  to  let  me  accompany 
him  ;  but  he  said  he  should  be  back 
to-morrow,  to  the  confusion  of  his 
enemies." 

"  Enemies  !"  screamed  out  Mrs. 
Booth,  the  housekeeper,  "  who  can 
be  the  enemy  of  such  a  nice  young 
gentleman  ?" 

"  Oh  !  he's  many  enemies,  I  am 
afraid,"  said  John,  "  and  1  strongly 
suspect  Mr.  Jones  is  one.  I  over- 
heard him  one  day  abusing  him  to 
master  ;  and  I  know  the  Colonel 
has  for  a  long  time  been  very  cross 
with  Mr.  Eustace." 

"I  say,  John,  what  does  that  ugly 
fellow  do  in  Mr.  Jones's  room  1" 
inquired  Mary  Bloomer.  "  Look, 
there  he  sneaks  under  the  wall,  to 
get  there  the  back  way,  as  we  saw 
him  stealing  away  one  night,  in  the 
same  manner  !" 

As  she  spoke,  Mary  pointed  to 
the  wall  that  skirted  the  court-yard 
into  which  the  windows  of  one  end 
of  the  hall  looked.  A  row  of  trees, 
forming  an  arched  walk,  ran  parallel 
with  this  wall  ;  and  creeping  along, 
behind  these  trees,  was  seen  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man  who  evidently  wished 
to  avoid  observation.  Though  only 
partially  seen,  and  that  at  intervals, 
Mary  persisted  that  he  was  the  same 
person  she  and  Mrs.  Booth  encoun- 
tered a  ftiw  evenings  since,  emerging 
from  the  steward's  room,  and  who 
started  "  like  a  guilty  thing,"  when 
he  found  he  was  observed.  Various 
conjectures  were  formed  as  to  the 
motive  which  prompted  this  man, 
whoever  he  was,  thus  to  steal  into 
the  castle,  instead  of  coming  openly 
and  boldly  to  inquire  for  Jones,  with 
wliom  his  business  appeared  to  be. 
George  declared,  if  he  thought  he 
had  any  connexion  with  Mr.  Eus- 
tace's disgrace,  he  would  seize  him 


as  he  returned,  and  carry  him  before 
the  Colonel." 

"  Can't  you  go  into  my  room,  and 
overhear  what  he  is  really  talking 
about?"  in(|uired  Mrs.'Booth. 

"  What,  become  a  spy,  an  eaves- 
dropper?" said  George,  "  no,  there's 
something  too  dishonorable  in  that." 

"  Why,  if  Mr.  Eustace  is  not 
mentioned,  you  can  return  ;  and  if 
he  is,  it's  your  duty  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  serve  your  master." 

"  Let  a  woman  alone  for  finding  a 
good  reason  for  doing  a  thing  when 
her  curiosity  is  concerned,"  replied 
George  ;  "  but  as  there  certainly  is 
reason  in  what  you  say,  why  I  do 
not  care  if  I  do  go.  John,  do  you 
go  with  me." 

"  Oh,  we'll  all  go  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Booth,  and  Mary  Bloomer,  and 
away  they  went  to  the  apartment  of 
the  former,  which  adjoined  that  of 
Mr.  Jones  ;  and  a  closet  that  had 
formerly  opened  into  the  latter,  but 
the  door  of  wliich  was  now  papered 
up,  afforded  the  quartetto  an  ample 
place  for  concealment,  and  every 
facility  of  hearing  what  took  place 
in  the  steward's  apartment. 

Jones  was  pacing  his  room  in  no 
very  enviable  frame  of  mind,  when 
three  taps,  low  and  distinct,  were 
heard  on  his  door.  He  opened  it 
with  visible  perturbation,  and  seem- 
ed by  no  means  pleased  at  the  sight 
of  the  intruder,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  person  the  servants  had 
seen  stealing  through  the  court-yard. 

"  Stepliens  !  you  here  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  what  madness  to  venture 
here  at  this  time  of  the  day  ;  so 
soon,  too,  afier  those  prying  busy- 
bodies,  Mrs.  Booth  and  Mary  Bloom- 
er, detecled  you  leaving  my  apart- 
ment." 

"  Why,  I  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Jones."  replied  the  person  address- 
ed, "  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  coming 
here  at  all  ;  we  are  engaged  in  a 
bad  cause — it  can't  |)rosper  ;  and 
unless  you  pay  me  better,  why  I 
shall  unfold  to  Colonel  Rivers  all 
your  plots  and  plans  against  his 
nephew." 

"  You  will,  will  you,  rascal  ?  but, 
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have  a  care  ;  your  fortunes  are  bound 
np  with  mine;  and,  unless  you  stand 
firm  to  the  last,  you  fall  with  me. 
The  same  vengeance  that  overtakes 
me  sliall  fall  on  you." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  Master  Jones,  I 
think  Colonel  Rivers  will  be  too 
glad  to  find  his  nephew  innocent  of 
all  the  crimes  you  have  laid  to  his 
charge  ;  and  to  learn  that  it  is  your 
machinations  that  have  thrown 
around  him  the  appearance  of  guilt, 
to  take  very  harsh  measures  with  the 
man  who  exposes  your  villany, 
though  he  was  himself,  for  sometime, 
an  actor  in  it." 

"  Why,  surely,  Stephens,  after  all 
that  has  passed,  when  my  plans  are 
^11  nearly  completed — nay,  when 
they  would  have  been  all  completed 
— if  I  could  only  have  kept  the  Co- 
lonel from  entering  in  this  unlucky 
explanation  with  his  nephew — would 
you  desert  me  ?  You  whom  I  have 
fed,  clothed,  paid — " 

"  Aye,  to  serve  your  own  pur- 
poses— not  mine.  So,  the  Colonel 
has  entered  into  an  explanation  with 
his  nephew,  has  he  ?  AlFs  blown, 
then  ;  and  yet  you  want  me  to  re- 
main an  adherent  to  your  desperate 
fortunes  !" 

"  All  is  not  blown,  as  you  call  it. 
But  Colonel  Rivers,  whom  I  had 
hitherto  persuaded  to  be  silent  to  his 
nephew  with  respect  to  the  crimes  of 
which  I  have  accused  him,  under 
pretence,  that  any  direct  charge 
would  put  Eustace  upon  his  guard, 
and  prevent  the  procuring  of  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  establish  his  guilt, 
has  this  morning  told  him  of  what  he 
stands  accused  ;  and  he  is  now  set 
off  to  bring  Colonel  de  Lacy  here, 
whose  presence  will  completely  up- 
set one  part  of  our  scheme;  and  too 
probably  render  abortive  all  my 
plans.  If  I  could  only  have  persuad- 
ed him  to  sign  these  papers  first,  I 
should  have  laughed  to  scorn  all  he 
could  then  have  done  to  avert  his 
fate.  My  revenge  would  have  been 
complete." 

"  And  if  De  Lacy's  coming  will 
cause  an  exposure  without  my  means, 
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then,  indeed  I  may  suffer  as  well  as 
you  :  but  here's  to  the  Colonel." 

"  But  what  reason  is  there,  that 
De  Lacy  should  ever  reach  Roche 
Castle?  And  then  all  our  plans  are 
secure,  and  you  shall  revel  in  wealth 
and  splendour." 

"  Why,  what  mean  you  ?" 

''  Aye,  villain,  what  mean  you  ?" 
exclaimed  George,  bursting  through 
the  door  of  the  closet  in  which  he 
had  lain  concealed,  and  rushing  up 
to  Jones,  whom  he  collared,  whilst 
the  other  servants  secured  his  com- 
panions. "  What  mean  you,  villain, 
to  add  murder  to  your  other  iniqui- 
ties ?  But  you  shall  with  me  to  the 
Colonel.  Oh  !  I  rejoice  that  my 
young  master's  innocence  will  be 
made  apparent." 

In  vain  were  the  entreaties  of  the 
villain,  who  was  now  caught  in  his 
own  toils.  The  indignant  doniestics 
conveyed  him  and  Stephens  to  the 
library,  where  the  Colonel  still  re- 
mained ;  and  having  told  their  tale, 
Stephens,  the  associate  of  Jones  in 
crime,  detailed  the  devices  by  which 
the  fiiirfame  of  Eustace  had  been 
assailed.  But  as  he  could  not  ex- 
plain some  of  the  connecting  links 
in  the  chain  of  evidence,  his  narrative 
shall  be  discarded,  and  the  story  told 
in  our  own  words. 

The  mother  of  Eustace  Fitz-Her- 
bert  and  Colonel  Rivers  were  broth- 
er and  sister ;  and,  amongst  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  former  were 
George  and  Henry  Fitz-Herbert : 
the  former  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family  and  extensive  proper- 
ty ;  the  latter  a  cousin,  whom  the 
elder  Fitz-Herbert  had  adopted  on 
the  death  of  his  parents,  and  who  re- 
ceived the  same  advantages  as  his 
own  son,  with  regard  to  his  educa- 
tion, and  the  furtherance  of  his  pros- 
pects in  life.  The  tempers  of  the 
two  cousins  were  as  different  as  their 
persons.  George  was  a  model  of 
manly  beauty,  and  his  temper  was 
open  and  generous ;  his  heart  the 
seat  of  every  virtue.  Henry  pos 
sessed  none  of  the  personal  advau- 
tages  which  distinguished  his  cousin; 
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his  temper  was  haughty  and  reserv- 
ed ;  and  the  baleful  passions  of  envy 
and  malignity  rankled  at  his  heart. 
His  duplicity,  however,  concealed 
their  workings,  and  enabled  him  to 
impose  upon  the  unsuspecting  dispo- 
sitions of  his  cousin  and  his  friend, 
who  thought  him  every  thing  that 
was  good,  and  honourable,  and  just. 
Both  cousins  admired  the  sister  of 
their  friend  ;  both  sighed  in  secret  to 
obtain,  what  each  considered  the 
greatest  good  the  world  could  give, 
her  affection.  The  lovely  Amelia 
felt  a  corresponding  inclination  for 
George,  who  was  also  favoured  by 
her  brother  :  he  soon  became  her 
accepted  lover — her  affianced  hus- 
band. Henry,  enraged  at  the  re- 
jection of  [lis  suit  by  Amelia,  and  by 
the  refusal  of  her  brother  to  influence 
her  in  his  behalt' — and  burning  with 
envy  at  George's  superior  fortune, 
retired,  breathing  vengeance. 

During  the  lifetime  of  his  cousin, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  carry  any 
of  his  nefarious  scliemes  into  prac- 
tice. He  had  married,  soon  after 
the  union  of  George  and  Miss  Riv- 
ers, a  woman  with  only  the  solitary 
recommendation  of  money.  She 
died,  however,  in  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  in  giving  birth  to  a 
son.  With  this  son  he  removed  into 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  leaving 
behind  him  a  trusty  agent — Stephens, 
who  has  already  been  introduced  to 
the  reader — to  watch  the  motions  of 
his  cousin  and  Colonel  Rivers,  and 
to  send  him  intelligence  respecting 
them.  Various  were  the  plans  con- 
certed by  these  worthies,  to  disturb 
the  harmony  which  reigned  between 
the  families  ;  but  they  all  failed,  and 
the  wretched  Henry — wretched  be- 
cause carrying  within  his  bosom  the 
perpetual  thorn  of  discontent  and 
envy — was  left  to  brood  upon  his 
disappointed  hopes,  his  blighted  love. 

Thus  passed  tbe  time  till  the  edu- 
cation of  Eustace  Fitz-Herbert  was 
completed,  and  he  embraced  the 
profession  of  a  soldier — that  profes- 
sion in  whiph  his  father  and  uncle 
had  acquired  honourj  and  in  per* 
forming  the  duties  of  which,  the  for- 


mer fell  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
two  years  after  Eustace  had  entered 
the  army.  At  the  return  of  peace, 
the  regiments  to  which  Eustace  and 
his  uncle  respectively  belonged  were 
ordered  to  England  ;  and  the  latter 
retired  fronj  active  life,  to  spend  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  and  friends;  whilst  the 
latter  went  into  quarters  at  the  town 

of ,   where   he   soon  became  a 

favourite  with  all  classes. 

Soon  after  the  regiment  had  been 

established  at ,  Eustace  obtained 

leave  of  absence  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
uncle.  Here  he  found  the  lovely 
Emily  just  budding  into  womanhood; 
and  then  that  affection  was  first  con- 
tracted, which  every  succeeding  in- 
terview served  to  increase.  He  found, 
also,  a  Mr.  Jones  established  at  Roche 
castle  as  the  steward,  in  place  of  the 
worthy  old  man  who  had  filled  that 
office  during  the  lifetime  of  Colonel 
Rivers's  father,  and  till  within  a  short 
time  of  the  period  of  Eustace's  visits, 
where  he  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
Eustace  felt  an  undefinable  antipathy 
to  Mr.  Jones ;  and  he  fancied  that 
that  person  regarded  him  with  a 
scowl  of  peculiar  malignity.  On  this 
occasion  his  visit  was  short,  as  he 
longed  to  spend  a  (ew  weeks  with  his 
widowed  mother  ;  but  he  left  Roche 
castle  with  a  heaviness  at  his  heart, 
that  he  had  never  before  experienced. 
When  he  rejoined  his  regiment, 
he  found  another  Eustace  Fitz-Her- 
bert had  obtained  a  commission  in 
tho  corps,  and  who  introduced  him- 
self to  him  as  the  son  of  his  father's 
cousin — Henry.  The  two  young 
men  soon  became  intimate  friends. 
Our  hero  was,  however,  persuaded 
to  give  a  solemn  promise  to  conceal 
the  existence  of  his  new-found  rela- 
tive from  his  uncle,  through  a  plau- 
sible tale  told  him  of  the  enmity  en- 
tertained by  the  latter  against  Henry 
Fitz-Herbert.  To  this  silence  Eus- 
tace owed  all  his  subsequent  misery. 
On  each  succeeding  visit  to  the  cas- 
tle, he  found  bis  reception  from  his 
uncle  colder,  but  for  what  reason  he 
found  it  impossible  to  account.  The 
reader,  however,  will  be  at  no  loss 
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to  imagine  the  cause,  when  inform- 
ed, tliat  all  the  offences  with  which 
our  hero  was  charged,  had,  in  reali- 
ty, been  committed  by  his  cousin  ; 
wiiilst  the  abused  ear  of  the  Colonel 
was  deceived  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  the  culprit. 

A  few  weeks  previously  to  the 
time  at  which  this  tale  opened,  Eus- 
tace had  been  persuaded  by  his  cou- 
sin to  accompany  him  to  a  gaming- 
table. No  persuasions,  however, 
could  induce  him  to  play  for  a  larger 
sum  than  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
pocket,  which,  having  lost,  he  dis- 
continued playing.  Not  so,  his  cou- 
sin, who,  the  evening  before,  had 
lost  more  than  he  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility pay:  he  now  played  despe- 
rately, and  was  soon  a  winner  of 
large  sums  ;  but  one  of  his  antago- 
nists, an  officer  in  the  same  regi- 
ment,detected  him,  towards  the  close 
of  the  evening,  in  secreting  a  card  ; 
an  exposure  followed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  sell  his  commission,  to 
avoid  worse  consequences.  Out  of 
compassion  to  Eustace,  the  circum- 
stances were  as  much  as  possible 
hushed  up.  Again,  before  his  cou- 
sin left,  he  was  induced,  by  his  fran- 
tic entreaties,  to  pledge  himself 
to  secresy,  especially  to  Colonel 
Rivers,  on  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
grace. 

The  same  week  that  this  affair 
happened,  as  Emily  Rivers  was  re- 
turning one  evening  from  a  visit  she 
had  made  to  an  infirm  cottager  in 
the  village,  she  was  assaulted  by  a 
masked  ruffian,  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  park.  At  the  instant,  a  young 
officer  darted  from  the  high  road, 
struck  him  to  the  earth,  and  sustain- 
ed the  fainting  Emily  in  his  arms. 
The  villain,  stunned,  but  not  disa- 
bled by  the  blow,  soon  recovered  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  make  his  escape. 
When  Etnily  revived,  her  deliverer 
accompanied  her  to  the  castle,  where 
the  Colonel  and  his  lady  overwhelm- 
ed him  with  thanks,  atid  insisted  up- 
on his  favouring  theui  with  his  com- 
pany whilst  he  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  to  which  he  professed  to 
have  been   attracted   bv   a  desire  to 


view  the  romantic  scenery  with 
which  it  abounded.  The  next  day 
he  accordingly  removed  to  the  cas- 
tle ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  so  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  both  the  Colonel 
and  his  lady,  that  he  ventured  to  so- 
licit permission  to  address  the  fair 
Emily.  Colonel  Rivers  had  that 
very  morning  been  informed  by 
Jones,  that  his  nephew  was  address- 
ing the  daughter  of  Sir  Bellingham 
Barnett,  almost  the  only  enemy  he 
ever  had,  and  that  he  had  seduced 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Colonel's 
tenants  who  had  disappeared.  En- 
raged at  such  iniquity,  he  granted  to 
his  visitor  the  required  permission. 
He  even  declared  his  intention  to 
revoke  a  will  made  in  favour  of 
Eustace  and  his  daughter  ;  and  to 
settle  his  fortune  upon  the  latter  and 
De  Courcy. 

Emily,  however,  refused  to  trans- 
fer her  affections  from  Eustace  to 
his  rival  ;  and  at  her  earnest  entreaty 
the  former  was  again  invited,  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  to  the  castle, 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
planation. Warned  by  Emily,  that 
Jones  was  the  enemy  who  had  poi- 
soned the  Colonel's  ear  against  him, 
Eustace  watched  him  narrowly,  but 
was  unable  to  detect  aught  that  could 
lead  either  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
particular  offences  were  laid  to  his 
charge,  or  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  Jones  to  persecute  and 
traduce  him.  The  explanation  of 
his  uncle,  at  length,  ga\e  him  a  cluo 
to  the  mystery.  He  at  once  regard- 
ed Jones  as  a  tool  of  his  cousin  ;  and 
though  he  still  felt  himself  bound  by 
his  promise  of  secresy,  he  felt  assur- 
ed that  the  arrival  of  Colonel  de 
Lacy  would  at  once  exculpate  him, 
and  probably  lead  to  the  detection 
of  the  real  offender. 

On  his  arrival  with  the  Colonel 
ho  found  the  discovery  already  made  : 
— Jones  stood  before  him  as  Henry 
Fitz-Herbert,  the  father  of  his  name- 
sake and  disgraced  relative  ;  whilst 
De  Courcy  proved  to  be  that  indivi- 
dual, whose  rescue  of  Emily  was  a 
planned  scheme,  the  rullian  who  as- 
sailed her  having  been  no  other  than 
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Stephens,     Their  expulsion  from  the 
casiie  was  the  immediate  result. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that 
Colonel  Rivers  was  impatient  to 
make  atonement  to  bis  nephew  for 
the  unjust  suspicions  he  had  been 
led  to  entertain  ;  and  that,  in  the 
hand  of  Emily,  Eustace  received   a 


treasure  which  he  prized  beyond  all 
the  riches  of  the  earth.  In  what 
became  of  his  unhappy  relatives, 
none  can  feel  an  interest :  their  ma- 
chinations never  again  bad  the  effect 
of  blasting  the  happiness  of  Eustace 
and  Emily. 


THi:  WEE  MAN. 


It  was  a  merry  company, 

And  they  were  just  afloat. 
When  lo  !  a  man  of  dwarfish  span 

Came  up  and  hail'd  the  boat. 

•'  Good  morrow  to  ye,  gentle  folks. 

And  will  you  let  me  in  t 
A  slender  space  will  serve  my  case. 

For  1  am  small  and  thin." 

They  saw  he  was  a  dwarfish  man. 

And  very  small  and  thin  ; 
Not  seven  such  would  matter  much. 

And  so  they  took  him  in. 

They  laugh'd  to  see  his  little  hat. 

With  such  a  narrow  brim  ; 
They  laugh'd  to  note  his  dapper  coat. 

With  skirts  so  scant  and  trim. 

But  barely  had  they  gone  a  mile, 

When,  gravely,  one  and  all, 
At  once  began  to  think  the  man 

Was  not  so  very  small. 

His  CO  at  had  got  a  broader  skirt. 

His  hat  a  broader  brim, 
His  leg  grew  stout,  and  soon  plump'd  out 

A  very  proper  limb. 

Still  on  they  went,  and  as  they  went 
More  rough  the  billows  grew, — 

And  rose  and  fell,  a  greater  swell. 
And  he  was  swelling  too  ! 

And  lo  !  where  room  had  been  for  seven, 
For  six  there  scarce  was  space  ! 


For  five  !  for  four  !  for  three  !  not  mora 
Than  two  could  find  a  place  ! 

There  was  not  even  room  for  one  ! 

They  crowded  by  degrees — 
Aye,  closer  yet,  till  elbows  met. 

And  knees  were  jogging  knees. 

"  Good  sir,  you  must  not  sit  a-stern. 
The  wave  will  else  come  in  !" 

Without  a  word  he  gravely  stirr'd 
Another  seat  to  win. 

"  Good  sir,  the  boat  has  lost  her  trim, 

You  must  not  sit  a-lee  !" 
With  smiling  face  and  courteous  grace 

The  middle  seat  took  he. 

But  still  by  constant  quiet  growth. 

His  back  became  so  wide. 
Each  neighbor  wight,  to  left  and  right. 

Was  thrust  against  the  side. 

Lord  !  how  they  chided  with  themselves. 

That  they  had  let  him  in  ; 
To  see  him  grow  so  monstrous  now. 

That  came  so  small  and  thin. 

On  every  brow  a  dew-drop  stood. 
They  grew  so  scared  and  hot, — 

«'  r  the  name  of  all  that's  great  and  tali, 
Who  are  ye,  sir,  and  what  V 

Loud  laugh'd  the  Gogmagog,a  laugh 

As  loud  as  giant's  roar — 
"  When  first  I  came  my  proper  namo 

Was  Little— now  I'm  Moore  !" 


FAREWELL. 


We've  parted  for  the  longest  time  we  ever  yet  did  part 
And  I  have  felt  the  last  wild  throb  of  that  enduring  heart  : 
Thy  cold  and  tear-wet  cheek  has  lain  for  the  last  time  to  mine. 
And  I  have  pressed  in  agony  those  trembling  lips  of  thine. 

As  thy  fond  arms  around  me  twined  in  that  most  sad  embrace, 

I  could  not  trust  my  eyes  to  dwell  upon  thy  anguished  face  ; 

But  oh  !  I  felt  the  burning  tear,  as  it  rolled  down  thy  cheek. 

And  thy  deep  silence  told  me  more  than  angels'  tongues  could  speak. 

I  could  not  say  Farewell  to  thee— that  word  I  could  not  say. 
But  mutely  did  I  bless  thee,  as  I  tore  myself  away  ; 
And  like  the  lingering  scent  of  flowers,  whea  bright  hues  disappear. 
Thy  laet  kise  still  is  on  my  lip,  thy  last  sigh  on  my  ear. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PAUPER  LUNATICS. 


MR.   EDITOR, 

^T^HE  great  cause  of  the  improper 
-*-  treatment  of  the  insane,  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  a  notion  that 
tliey  are  not  curable,  that  being  once 
insane,  they  will  remain  so  through 
life  ;  and  from  this  it  is  thought,  that 
to  dispose  of  them  in  the  cheapest 
way  is  perfectly  justifiable.  Even 
our  legislators  and  magistrates  seem 
to  carry  their  ideas  of  humanity  to- 
wards pauper  lunatics  no  higher  than 
the  making  them  comfortable  in  a 
state  of  confinement ;  and  hence  the 
great  number  of  large  institutions  for 
the  safe  incarceration  of  lunatics, 
with  not  one  hospital  upon  rational 
principles  for  the  cure,  as  a  public 
measure. 

That  an  opinion  of  the  incurable 
nature  of  insanity,  the  offspring  of 
superstitious  ignorance  and  prejudice 
should  prevail  in  our  land,  is  to  me 
surprising.  More  than  fifty  years 
ago  I  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  timely  use  of 
the  curative  means  for  this  disease, 
with  great  confidence  in  their  success, 
if  applied  while  in  its  incipient  or  re- 
cent state;  and  subsequent  information 
and  practice  have  much  confirmed  that 
confidence,  and  this  not  by  any  won- 
derful charm,  or  secret  nostrum,  but 
by  means  which  common  sense  might 
suggest,  and  which  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, well  known  and  practised 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  delay  alone  will  of- 
ten render  insanity  incurable  ;  this, 
no  doubt,  arises  from  the  power  of 
habit  on  the  functions  of  thought;  and 
there  is  nothing,  as  I  believe,  of  an 
incurable  nature  in  the  mental  char- 
acter of  the  disease,  but  what  arises 
from  the  power  of  habit ;  and  hence 
the  great  importance  of  the  early 
application  of  the  best  medical  and 
moral  means  of  cure. 

Admitting  that  the  best  curative 
means  for  the  insane  require  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  a  person  quite 
competent  in  the  medical  and  moral 


treatment,  the  expense  would  be  tri- 
fling as  a  public  measure  for  the  cure, 
in  comparison  of  the  expense  of 
keeping  incurables  through  the  ave- 
rage term  of  life  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  obligations  of  humanity.  Ten  or 
twelve  pounds  extra  expense  for  each 
patient  would  procure  the  best  means 
of  cure,  while,  from  the  treatment 
which  prevails,  thousands  do  not  re- 
cover, who  might  have  recovered 
under  the  best  means  ;  and  the  ave- 
rage cost  of  incurable  pauper  lunatics 
to  their  respective  parishes,  cannot 
be  calculated  at  less  than  three  hun- 
dred pounds  each. 

It  is  clearly  obvious,  that  in  what-' 
ever  relates  to  the  dreadful  malady 
of  insanity,  the  very  best  means  of 
recovery  from  it,  should  be  the  lead- 
ing  object. But  it  is  impossible  to 

devise  a  law  more  calculated  to 
prevent  recovery  than  the  county 
asylum  law.  In  the  first  place, 
it  entirely  puts  an  end  to  private 
medical  practice  for  pauper  luna- 
tics, under  which  one  half  at  least 
would  recover  before  the  power  of 
habit  had  confirmed  the  disease.  It 
is  the  cause  of  delay  in  the  applica- 
tion of  any  curative  means;  and  de- 
lay alone,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
often  fatal  to  recovery,  even  when 
the  best  means  are  afterwards  resort- 
ed to.  And  the  removal  of  a  lunatic 
patient  to  a  large  prison-like  mad- 
house, is  calculated  to  excite  those 
horrid  feelings  and  imaginations, 
which  may,  and  often  do,  fix  the 
hallucinations  of  the  disease  past  all 
clir.nce  of  removal.  And  at  last, 
what  are  the  superior  ir.edical  and 
moral  means  of  recovery  practised  in 
these  large  public  asylums,  and  what 
is  the  comparative  success  in  any  of 
them  1 

A  ^ew  days  ago  I  had  at  my  house 
the  physician  to  one  of  the  largest, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  best  appointed  coun- 
ty asylums  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  he 
told  me  that  they  had  no  medical 
practice   in   reference   to  the  mental 
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complaint,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
cures  was  about  one  out  of  ten,  of  all 
the  cases.  Now,  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  such 
asylum  in  existence,  six  out  of  ten  of 
the  same  patients  would  have  recov- 
ered under  the  care  of  their  respect- 
ive parisli  apothecaries,  and  under  all 
the  disadvantage  of  remaining  in 
tiioir  own  families,  or  in  their  own 
parish  workhouses.  This  asylum  has 
accommodations  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  patients  at  a  time ;  it  is  now 
always  full  of  pauper  patients,  with 
numbers  waiting  for  admission.  Yet 
for  a  year  or  two  at  first,  pauper 
patients  were  not  to  be  found  to  fill 
one  third  of  the  building;  but  a  less 
proportion  of  the  fresh  cases  recover- 
ing than  previously,  there  is  now 
•plenty  to  fill  the  whole,  so  that  it  may 
be  said  to  "  make  the  fitod  it  feeds 
upon." — Surely  this  asylum  stands 
the  lowest  in  the  proportion  of  reco- 
veries. Yet  upon  recollecting  that 
in  the  reports  of  other  public  asylums 
great  numbers  have  been  stated  as 
cured  who  were  not  cured,  who  were 
in  fact  no  better  upon  returning  to 
their  former  habits  in  life,  and  who 
had  been  discharged  as  recovered 
when  only  under  a  lucid  interval  ;  I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  many  being  per- 
manently recovered  in  any  of  them  ; 
and  being  too  well  assured  that  in 
numbers  of  our  largest  and  most  ex- 
pensive public  asylums,  no  curative 
means,  either  medical  or  moral,  are 
practised,  nature  being  entirely  left 
to  her  own  effort,  and  as  close  con- 
finement is  adverse  to  recovery,  the 
efforts  of  nature  are  injured,  and  the 
chance  of  restoration  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  admittance  into  these  insti- 
tutions. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the 
common  coniforls  of  the  inmates  are 
well  attended  to  in  all  or  most  of  our 
public  asylums  ;  they  are  kept  clean, 
and  have  plenty  of  food,  and  as  re- 
ceptacles for  incurables,  pauper  luna- 
tics, criminal  lunatics,  and  dangerous 
ideots,  they  are  highly  to  be  com- 
mended ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to 
make  them  eligible  for  the  purposes 
of  cure,  it  is  improper,  nay  culpable, 


to  monopolize  the  attempt  to  cure ; 
yet  this  the  county  asylum  law  does. 
Common  sense,  as  well  as  experi- 
ence, strongly  points  out  the  propri- 
ety of  separating  as  much  as  possible 
those  under  a  curative  process,  from 
those  deemed  incurable  ;  but  the 
county  asylum  act  unites  them  by 
law. 

It  is  said  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion have  paid  but  little  attention  to 
mental  complaints  ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  regular  practitioners  in  medi- 
cine should  do  justice  to  the  curative 
means,  unless  they  were  in  every  in- 
stance to  turn  keepers.  Their  most 
common  error  has  been  the  treating 
the  violent  paroxysms  of  insanity  as 
a  local  inflammatory  affection,  under 
the  term  brain  fever,  or  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  when  the  proper  term 
would  have  been  nervous  fever.  In- 
flammation of  the  brain  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence, the  cause  recent,  and  it 
may  generally  be  known,  and  it  fre- 
quently terminates  in  a  few  days 
with  the  death  of  the  patient.  Its 
common  symptoms  are  a  hard  wiry 
pulse,  tremors,  restless  anxiety,  re- 
peating the  same  thing  over  and  over, 
as  if  the  memory  was  gone,  blood- 
shot eyes,  disorder  in  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  seeing,  extreme  timidity, 
a  ready  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  keeper,  and  absence  of  all 
rudeness  ;  while  noise,  vindictiveness 
extreme  obstinacy,  and  rudeness,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  settled  desponden- 
cy on  the  other,  are  sure  indications 
of  a  morbid  nervous  excitement.  And 
agreeing  as  I  do  with  a  celebrated 
medical  lecturer,  I  feel  confident 
that  the  nervous  excitement,  which 
may  be  stated  as  the  cause  of  the 
mental  aberrations  called  insanity,  is 
decidedly  owing  to  a  want  of  healthy 
tone  in  the  digestive  and  secretive 
functions.  The  first  care  of  the  med- 
ical attendant  should  be  to  remove 
these  symptoms,  and  his  next  to  pre- 
vent their  return  by  a  gentle  but 
unremitting  medical  treatment.  And 
he  must  not  suspend  his  care  for  a 
lucid  interval,  several  of  which  may 
be  expected  previous  to  permanent 
recovery.     Mild  tonics,  and   gentle 
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aperients,  may  be  considered  as  indis- 
pensable, particularly  in  cases  of  me- 
lancholy and  torpor;  while  all  irri- 
tating stimulants  and  narcotics  are  to 
be  as  carefully  avoided,  as  well  as 
irritating  operations  of  the  surgeon. 
The  food  should  be  light  and  nour- 
ishing, and  in  quantity  ample,  so  that 
the  physical  powers  may  be  well 
supported. 

Much,  after  all,  depends  upon  a 
judicious  and  persevering  moral  treat- 
ment. The  thoughts  should  be  di- 
verted as  much  as  possible,  by  strong 
and  rational,  and  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions ;  frequent  out-door  amusements 
and  exercises  are  absolutely  necessa- 
ry. The  cordial  of  hope  should  be 
unremittingly  administered  by  the 
hand  of  humanity.  Religion  should 
offer  her  best  consolations.  Music 
should  with  her  sweetest  sounds  take 
prisoner  the  captive  ear.  The  pa- 
tients should  never  be  alone,  but  be 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  company 
of  those  who  have  a  moral  influence 
over  them  ;  but  above  all,  .the  fre- 
quent sight  of  new  and  striking  ob- 
jects, has  the  best  effect.  Are  all 
these  practicable  in  large  asylums, 
where  three-fourths  of  the  inmates 
are  iiept  as  incurable  1  Certainly  not. 
It  is  suflicient,  however,  to  say,  that 
they  never  were,  and  never  will  be 
j  practised  in  any  large  institutions.  In 
small  hospitals  they  may  be  practis- 
ed :  and  a  hospital  to  accommodate 
say  fifty  at  a  time,  to  admit  none  but 
recent  cases,  and  to  keep  none  past 
a  limited  time,  would  be  quite  sufifi- 
cient  for  all  the  fresh  cases  of  poor 
lunatics  to  be  found  within  the  sound 
of  St.  Paul's  bell ;  and  who  niiyht  be 
perfectly  cured  in  the  proportion  of 
wine  out  often,  instead  of  one  out  of 
ten. 

For  the  honor  of  human  nature,  I 
do  hope  that  the  severe  censurk-s  cast 
upon  the  keepers  of  private  asylums 
for  the  insane,  are  many  of  them  fa- 
brications and  slanders.  Those,  it  is 
I  true,  who  lightly,  and  ignorant  of  its 
j  duties,  voluntarily  enter  upon  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of,  and 
professing  to  cure,  the  insane,  are 
highly  culpable.      But  as   many  arc 


known  to  be  respectable  and  well 
qualified,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a 
grealer  number  are,  than  a  censorious 
world  is  willing  to  allow.  luuiscrim- 
inate  censures  on  keepers  of  private 
asylums,  are  frequently  used  as  an 
excuse  for  treating  the  lunatics  much 
worse  elsewhere, — cheapness  being 
the  real  object ;  and  their  best  efforts 
are  often  rendered  useless  by  previous 
delay,  on  the  improper  treatment  of 
those  consigned  to  their  care.  And 
from  this,  and  the  very  mistaken 
system  of  our  public  asylums  being 
so  very  unfavourable  to  perfect  reco- 
very, the  evils  of  insanity,  it  is 
thought,  are  greatly  upon  the  increase; 
that  is,  there  are  a  greater  number  of 
incurable  lunatics  in  thf  kind  now, 
tlian  there  was  some  years  back. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  case  in  those 
counties  that  have  established  public 
asylums ;  and  it  must  be  so,  from 
the  system  and  the  nature  of  the 
complaint.  Some  will  recover  in 
those  institutions  that  have  been  es- 
tablished under  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
VVynn's  act ;  for  some  will  recover 
under  any  treatment,  however  pre- 
posterous: but  it  was  not  for  these 
that  a  large  public  expense  was  in- 
curred ;  it  sure!}'  was  for  those  re- 
quiring the  best  treatment ;  and  while 
a  much  less  number  recover  in  our 
large  public  asylun)S  than  would  re- 
cover if  there  were  no  such  institu- 
tions, a  public  measure  might  furnish 
better  means  of  cure  than  can  be  ex- 
pected from  private  individuals.  It 
is  strange  that  in  a  matter  of  such 
deep  interest  to  the  f(>elings  of  hu- 
manity, the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
county  economy,  that  so  much  of 
error  should  prevail. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  Dr. 
Willis  stated  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that,  of  those 
insane  patients  who  were  put  under 
his  care  while  the  disease  was  recent, 
a  proportion  of  nine  out  of  ten  re- 
covered. A  celebrated  writer  upon 
insanity  endeavoured  to  invalidate 
that  testimony,  by  insisting  on  its  im- 
probability, and  yet  he  grartled  that 
about  a  third  of  the  patients  admit- 
ted at   Bethlehem  recovered  ;    ))ut  I 
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should  think  it  much  more  probable  any  thing  Dr.  Willis  did ;  for  in  ad- 

that  nine  out  often  should   have   re-  dition  to  all  he  did,  it  might   provide 

covered  under  ihe  well-known  treat-  for  the  cure  of  insanity  gratis,    and 

meut   of   Dr.  Willis,  than  that  three  this  would  secure  plenty  of  patients, 

out    of  ten    should   have    recovered  while  the  disease  was  recent, 
either  at  Bethlehem   or   St.  Luke's.  T.  Bakewell. 

And  yet  a  public  purse  might  provide  Spring  Vale,  near  Stoiie, 
the  means  of  cure  greatly  superior  to  Staffordshire. 
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Beyond  the  north  where  Ural  hills  from  polar  tempests  run, 
A  glow  went  forth  at  midnight  hour  as  of  unwonted  sun  ; 
Upon  the  north  at  midnight  hour  a  mighty  noise  was  heard, 
As  if  with  all  his  trampling  waves  the  Ocean  were  unbarr'd  ; 
And  high  a  grizzly  Terror  hung  upstarting  from  below, 
Like  fiery  arrow  shot  aloft  from  some  unmeasured  bow, 

'Twas  not  the  obedient  Seraph's  form  that  burns  before  the  Throne, 
Whose  feathers  are  the  pointed  flames  that  tremble  to  be  gone  ; 
With  twists  of  faded  glory  mix'd,  grim  shadows  wove  his  wing; 
An  aspect  like  the  hurrying  storm  proclaim'd  the  Infernal  King. 
And  up  he  went,  from  native  might,  or  holy  sufferance  given. 
As  if  to  strike  the  starry  boss  of  the  high  and  vaulted  heaven. 

Aloft  he  turn'd  in  middle  air  like  falcon  for  his  prej^, 

And  bow'd  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  as  if  to  flee  away  ; 

Till  broke  a  cloud, — a  phantom  host,  like  glimpses  of  a  dream, 

And  sow'd  the  Syrian  wilderness  with  many  a  restless  gleam. 

He  knew  the  flowing  chivalry,  the  swart  and  turbann'd  train, 

That  far  had  push'd  the  Moslem  faith,  and  peopled  well  his  reign. 

With  stooping  pinion  that  outflew  the  Prophet's  winged  steed. 
In  pride  throughout  the  desert  bounds  he  led  the  phantom  speed  ; 
But  prouder  yet  he  turn'd  alone  and  stood  on  Tabor  hill. 
With  scorn,  as  if  the  Arab  swords  had  little  help'd  his  will : 
With  scorn  he  look'd  to  west  away,  and  left  their  train  to  die. 
Like  thing  that  had  awak'd  to  life  from  the  gleaming  of  his  eye. 

What  hill  is  like  to  Tabor  hill  in  beauty  and  in  fame  ? 

For  there  in  sad  days  of  his  flesh  o'er  Christ  a  glory  came. 

And  light  o'erflow"d  him  like  a  sea,  and  raised  his  shining  brow  ; 

And  the  voice  went  forth  that  bade  all  worlds  the  Son  of  God  avow. 

One  thought  of  this  came  o'er  the  fiend  and  raised  his  startled  form  ; 

And  up  he  drew  his  swelling  skirts  as  if  to  meet  the  storm. 

With  wing  that  stripp'd  the  dews  and  birds  from  ofl'the  boughs  at  nighty 
Down  over  Tabor's  trees  he  whirl'd  with  fierce  distemper'd  flight  ; 
And  westward  o'er  the  shadowy  earth  he  track'd  his  earnest  way, 
Till  o'er  him  shone  the  utmost  stars  that  hem  the  skirts  of  day  ; 
Then  higher  "neath  the  sun  he  flew  above  all  mortal  ken, 
Yet  look'd  what  he  might  see  on  earth  to  raise  his  pride  again. 
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He  saw  a  form  of  Africa  low  sitting  in  the  dust ; 

The  feet  were  chain'd,  and  sorrow  thrill'd  throughout  the  sable  bust. 

The  idol,  and  the  idol's  priest,  he  hail'd  upon  the  earth, 

And  every  slavery  that  brings  wild  passions  to  the  birth. 

All  forms  of  human  wickedness  were  pillars  of  his  fame — 

All  sounds  of  human  misery  his  kingdom's  loud  acclaim. 

Exulting  o'er  the  rounded  earth,  again  he  rode  with  might, 
Till,  sailing  o'er  the  untrodden  top  of  Aksbeck  high  and  white, 
He  closed  at  once  his  weary  wing,  and  touch'd  the  shining  hill, 
For  less  his  flight  was  easy  strength  than  proud  unconquerM  will ; 
For  sin  had  duU'd  his  native  strength,  and  spoilt  the  holy  law 
Of  impulse,  whence  th'  Archangel  forms  their  earnest  being  draw. 

And  sin  had  drunk  his  native  light,  since  days  of  Heaven  were  by, 

And  long  had  care  a  shadow  been  in  his  proud  immortal  eye ; 

Like  little  sparry  pools  that  glimpse  midst  murk  and  haggard  rocks, — 

A  spot  of  glory  here  and  there  his  sadden'd  aspect  mocks  ; 

Like  coast  of  barren  darkness  were  its  shadows  and  its  light, 

Lit  by  some  far  volcanic  fire,  and  strew'd  with  wrecks  of  night. 

In  Nature's  joy  he  felt  fresh  night  blow  on  his  fiery  scars, 
In  proud  regret  he  fought  anew  his  early  hapless  wars. 
From  human  misery  lately  seen,  his  malice  yet  would  draw 
A  hope  to  blast  one  plan  of  God,  and  check  sweet  Mercy's  law. 
A  long  array  of  future  years  was  stern  Despair's  control. 
And  deep  these  master  passions  wove  the  tempest  of  his  soul. 

O  for  the  form  in  Heaven  that  bore  the  morn  upon  his  brow ! 

Now,  run  to  worse  than  mortal  dross,  that  Lucifer  must  bow  ; 

And  o'er  him  rose,  from  passion's  strife,  like  spray-cloud  from  the  deep, 

A  slumber, — not  the  cherub's  soft  and  gauzy  veil  of  sleep. 

But  like  the  thunder-cloud  of  noon,  of  grim  and  breathless  gleam, 

And  God  was  still  against  his  soul,  to  plague  him  with  a  dream. 

In  vision  he  was  borne  away,  where  Lethe's  slippery  wave 

Creeps  like  a  black  and  shining  snake  into  a  silent  cave, 

A  place  of  still  and  pictured  life, — its  roof  was  ebon  air, 

And  blasted  as  with  dim  eclipse,  the  sun  and  moon  were  there. 

It  seem'd  the  grave  of  man's  lost  world,— of  beauty  caught  by  blight: 

The  dreamer  knew  the  work  he  marr'd,  and  felt  a  fiend's  delight. 

The  lofty  cedar  on  the  hills  by  viewless  storm  was  swung. 
And  high  the  thunder-fires  of  Heaven  among  its  branches  hung  : 
In  drowsy  heaps  of  feather  shrunk,  all  fowls  of  Heaven  were  there  ; 
With  heads  for  ever  'neath  their  wings,  no  more  to  rise  in  air. 
From  woods  the  forms  of  lions  glared,  and  hasty  tigers  broke  ; 
The  harness'd  steed  lay  in  his  pains,  the  heifer  'neath  the  yoke. 

All  creatures  once  of  earth  were  there  in  death's  last  pallid  stamp, 
On  Lethe's  shore  that  by  them  shone  like  dull  and  glassy  lamp. 
O'er  cities  of  imperial  name,  and  styled  of  endless  sway. 
The  silent  river  slowly  crept,  and  lick'd  them  all  away. 
This  is  the  place  of  (iod's  first  wrath — the  mute  creation's  fall — 
Earth  marr'd — (he  woes  of  lower  life — oblivion  over  all. 
39  ATHEI\peij:vi,   vol.  8,    2(1  scries. 
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Small  joy  to  him  that  maiT'd  our  world,  for  he  is  hurried  on, 

And  made,  in  dreams,  to  dread  that  place  where  yet  he  boasts  his  throne, 

Through  portals  driven,  a  horrid  pile  of  grim  and  hollow  bars, 

In  which  clear  spirits  of  tinctur'd  life  career'd  in  prison'd  wars; 

The  soul  is  bow'd  upon  that  lake  where  final  fate  is  wrought, 

In  meshes  of  eternal  fire,  o'er  beings  of  moral  thought. 

Far  off,  upon  the  fire-burnt  coast,  some  naked  beings  stood  ; 

And  o'er  them,  like  a  stream  of  mist,  tlie  wrath  was  seen  to  brood 

At  half-way  distance  stood,  with  head  beneath  his  trembling  wing, 

An  Angel  form,  intent  to  shield  his  special  suffering. 

And  nearer,  as  if  overhead,  were  voices  heard  to  break; 

Yet  <vere  they  cries  of  souls  that  lived  beneath  the  weltering  lake. 

And  ever,  as  with  grizzly  gleam  the  crested  waves  came  on, 
Up  rose  a  melancholy  form  with  short  impatient  moan, 
Whose  eyes  like  living  jewels  shone,  clear  purged  by  the  flame, 
And  sore  the  salted  fires  had  wash'd  the  thin  immortal  frame  ; 
And  backward,  in  sore  agony,  the  being  stripp'd  its  locks, 
As  maiden,  in  her  beauty's  pride,  her  clasped  tresses  strokes. 

High  tumbling  hills  of  glossy  ore  reel'd  in  the  yellow  smoke, 

As,  shaded  round  the  torrid  land,  their  grizzly  summits  broke. 

Above  them  lightnings  to  and  fro  ran  crossing  evermore, 

Till  like  a  red  bewilder'd  map  the  skies  were  scribbled  o'er  ; 

High  in  the  unseen  cupola,  o'er  all  were  seen  and  heard 

The  mustering  stores  of  wrath  that  fast  their  coming  forms  prepared. 

Woe  to  the  fiend,  whose  deeds  of  ill  first  lit  this  fierce  control ! 

For  God,  in  future  days,  will  light  new  terrors  in  his  soul. 

In  vision  now,  to  plague  his  heart,  the  fiend  is  storm'd  away, 

In  living  emblem  to  behold  what  waits  his  future  day. 

Away  !  beyond  its  thundering  bounds — beyond  the  second  lake — 

Through  dim  bewilder'd  shadows,  that  no  living  semblance  take. 

O'er  soft  and  unsubstantial  shades  that  towering  visions  seem. 
Through  kingdoms  of  forlorn  repose,  went  on  the  hurrying  dream  ; 
Till  down,  where  feet  of  hills  might  be,  the  fiend  by  lake  was  stay'd. 
That  lies  like  red  and  angry  p'.ate  in  terror  unallay'd — • 
A  mirror,  where  Jehovah's  wrath,  in  majesty  alone. 
Comes  in  the  night  of  worlds  to  see  its  armour  girded  on. 

The  awful  wall  of  shadows  round  might  dusky  mountains  seem, 
But  never  holy  light  hath  touch'd  an  outline  with  its  gleam  ; 
'Tis  but  the  eye's  bewildered  sense,  that  fain  would  rest  on  form. 
And  make  night's  thick  blind  presence  to  created  shapes  conform. 
No  stone  is  moved  on  mountains  here,  by  creeping  creatures  cross'd — 
No  lonely  harper  comes  to  harp  upon  this  fiery  coast. 

Here  all  is  solemn  idleness  ;  no  music  here,  nor  jars. 
Where  silence  guards  the  coast,  e'er  thrill  her  everlasting  bars. 
No  sun  here  shines  on  wanton  isles  ;  but  o'er  the  burniiig  sheet 
A  rim  of  restless  halo  shakes,  that  marks  the  internal  heat  ; 
As  in  the  days  of  beauteous  earth  we  see  with  dazzled  sight 
The  red  and  setting  sun  o'ertiow  v.'ith  rings  of  welling  light. 
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O  !  here  in  dread  abeyance  lurks  of  uncreated  things 

The  Last  Lake  of  God's  Wrath,  where  He  his  first  great  victim  brings. 

In  bosom  of  the  passive  gulf  the  fiend  was  made  to  stay, 

Till,  as  it  seem'd,  ten  thousand  years  had  o'er  him  roll'd  away  ; 

In  dreams  he  had  extended  life  to  bear  the  fiery  space, 

Nor  active  joy  in  good  or  ill  e'er  charm'd  his  dwelling-place. 

At  last,  from  out  the  barren  womb  of  many  thousand  years, 

A  sound  as  of  the  green-leav'd  earth  his  thirsty  spirit  cheers. 

And  O  !  a  presence  soft  and  cool  came  o'er  his  sultry  dream — 

A  form  of  beauty  clad  about  with  fair  Creation's  beam. 

A  low  sweet  voice  was  in  his  eat,  tluill'd  through  his  inmost  soul, 

And  these  the  words  that  bow'd  his  heart  with  softly  sad  control  : — 

"  No  sister  e'er  hath  been  to  thee  with  pearly  eyes  of  love, 
No  mother  e'er  hath  wept  for  thee,  an  outcast  from  above  ; 
No  hand  hath  come  from  out  the  cloud  to  wash  thy  scarred  face  ; 
No  voice  to  bid  thee  lie  in  peace,  the  noblest  of  ihy  race. 
But  bow  thy  heart  to  God  of  Love,  and  all  shall  yet  be  well, 
And  yet  in  days  of  holy  peace  and  love  thy  soul  shall  dwell. 

"  And  thou  shalt  dwell  midst  leaves  and  rills  far  from  this  torrid  heat, 
And  I  with  streams  of  cooling  milk  shall  bathe  thy  blisler'd  feet. 
And  when  the  unbidden  tears  shall  start  to  think  of  all  the  past. 
My  mouth  shall  haste  to  kiss  them  off,  and  chase  thy  sorrows  fast ; 
And  thou  shalt  walk  in  soft  white  light  with  kings  and  priests  abroad, 
And  thou  shalt  summer  high  in  bliss  upon  the  hills  of  God." 

So  spoke  the  unknown  Cherub's  voice,  of  sweet  affection  full, 
And  dewy  lips  the  dreamer  kiss'd,  till  his  lava  breast  was  cool. 
In  dread  revulsion  woke  the  fiend,  as  from  a  mighty  blow, 
And  sprung  a  moment  on  his  wing  his  wonted  strength  to  know  ; 
Like  ghosts  that  bend  and  glare  on  dark  and  scatter'd  shores  of  night, 
So  turu'd  he  to  each  point  of  heaven  to  know  his  dream  aright. 

The  Last  Lake  of  the  Wrath  of  God  in  emblem  taught  his  soul, 

Of  idle  dull  eternity  that  on  bin)  soon  must  roll, 

When  plans  and  issues  all  must  cease  that  earlier  care  beguiled, 

And  never  era  more  shall  be  a  laud-mark  on  the  wild. 

Nor  fciilure  nor  success  are  there,  nor  busy  hope  nor  fame, 

But  ',>assive  fix'd  endurance,  all  eternal  and  the  same. 

So  knew  the  Fiend,  and  fain  his  soul  would  to  oblivion  go. 

But  from  its  fear  recoil'd  again  in  pride,  like  mighty  bow. 

He  saw  the  heavens  above  his  head  upstayed,  bright,  and  high, 

The  planets,  undisturb'd  by  him,  were  shining  in  the  sky. 

The  silent  magnanimity  of  Nature,  and  her  God, 

With  anguish  smote  his  haughty  soul,  and  sent  his  hell  abroad. 

His  pride  would  have  the  works  of  God  to  show  the  signs  of  fear, 
And  flying  angels,  to  and  fro,  to  watch  his  dread  career  ; 
But  all  was  calm  : — He  felt  night's  dews  ui)on  his  sultry  wing, 
And  gnash'd  at  the  impartial  laws  of  Nature's  mighty  King  ; 
Above  control,  or  seeming  hate,  they  no  exception  made. 
But  gave  him  dews,  like  aged  thorti,  or  little  grassy  blade. 
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In  terror,  like  the  mustering  manes  of  the  cold  and  curly  sea, 
So  grew  his  eye's  enridged  gleams,  and  doubt  and  danger  flee  ; 
Like  veteran  band's  grim  valour  slow,  that  moves  t'  avenge  its  chief, 
Up  slowl}'  drew  the  Fiend  his  form,  that  shook  with  proud  relief. 
And  he  shall  upward  go,  and  pluck  the  windows  of  high  heaven, 
And  stir  their  calm  insulting  peace,  though  tenfold  hell  be  given. 

Quick  as  the  levin,  that  in  haste  licks  up  the  life  of  man. 
Aloft  he  sprung,  and  through  his  wing  the  piercing  north  wind  ran, 
Till,  like  a  glimmering  lamp  that's  lit  in  lazar-house  by  night, 
To  sec  what  mean  the  sick  man's  cries,  and  set  his  bed  aright, 
Which  in  the  damp  and  sickly  air  the  sputtering  shadows  mar, — 
So  gather'd  darkness  high  the  Fiend,  till  swallow'd  like  a  star. 

What  judgment  from  the  tempted  Heaven  shall  on  his  head  go  forth  ? 

Down  headlong  through  the  firmament  he  fell  upon  the  north, — 

The  stars  are  up,  and  undisturb'd  in  the  lofty  fields  of  air  ; 

The  will  of  Heaven  is  all  enough,  without  a  red  arm  bare, 

'Twas  God  that  gave  the  Fiend  a  space  to  prove  him  still  the  same. 

Then  bade  wild  hell,  with  hideous  laugh,  be  stirr'd  its  prey  to  claim. 
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-^  is  the  binding  oath  of  a  Bedou- 
in, who,  from  early  infancy  to  hoary 
age,  whatever  may  be  his  errors  in 
other  respects,  never  fails  to  treat 
the  sex  in  general  with  delicacy  and 
deference,  and  his  fair  friends  in  par- 
ticular with  afifection  and  tenderness. 
Successive  generations  pass  by,  with- 
out leaving  a  stain  on  the  fair  fame 
of  a  wife  or  daughter,  through  all 
the  numerous  tribes  that  people  the 
deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia, 

Although  the  tent  of  the  Arab  is 
proverbially  open  for  the  purposes  of 
hospitality,  yet  there  is  a  division  in 
this  simple  dwelling  by  which  the 
women  of  every  family  are  secluded 
from  all  eyes,  and  which  is  not  en- 
tered even  by  near  relatives  without 
permission ;  and,  when  seen,  every 
woman  is  covered  by  a  veil  which 
descends  below  her  arms,  and  thus 
preserves  the  retirement  demanded 
by  her  modesty,  and  required  by 
her  beauty  in  that  scorching  clime. 
Trained  from  early  infancy  to  habits 
of  industry,  even  the  daughters  and 
wives  of  their  sheiks  share  in  the 
humblest  household  toils,  without 
thereby  impairing  their  dignity ;  and 


the  Arab  maiden,  being  habituat- 
ed to  yield  unreserved  obedience  to 
her  father,  since  she  has  daily  expe- 
rience of  his  kindness,  presumes  not 
to  doubt  his  judgment  in  disposing 
of  her  hand.  In  some  tribes  an  ac- 
cepted lover  is  permitted  to  visit  his 
bride  elect,  in  the  presence  of  her 
parents,  before  marriage;  but  this 
was  not  the  custom  with  that  tribe 
of  which  Ismael  al-Rashid  was  the 
chief. 

This  sheik  was  a  warrior  of  ac- 
knowledged valor  and  wisdom,  and 
master  of  great  property  in  camels, 
horses,  and  flocks.  His  settlement 
consisted  of  many  hundred  tents, 
and  at  his  bidding  two  thousand 
spears  started  into  action,  when, 
clothed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
mounted  on  a  charger  white  as  the 
snows  of  Lebanon,  he  appeared  as 
a  prince  and  a  general.  Seated  in 
his  tent,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
with  the  law  of  wisdom  and  kind- 
ness on  his  lips,  he  seemed  the  father 
and  friend  of  his  people, — the  true 
representative  of  the  character  of  an 
ancient  patriarch. 

Twin  daughters  in  their  sixteenth 
summer,  and  a  young  son  who  had 
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not  left  the  tents  of  the  women, 
were  his  sole  surviving  offspring,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
upon  by  a  sheik,  with  whom  he  was 
in  alliance,  to  repel  a  powerful  and 
advancing  foe.  He  lost  not  an  hour 
in  obeying  the  suaimons,  and  his  lit- 
tle army  went  forth  amidst  the  bless- 
ings and  prayers  of  mothers,  wives, 
and  children,  who  anticipated  the 
return  of  the  warriors,  laden  with 
spoils  and  honor,  and  whilst  they 
cast  timid  glances  through  their  veils 
and  their  tents  toward  the  well 
mounted  train,  to  the  individual 
alone,  who  claimed  their  duty  or 
their  love,  were  their  modest  regards 
directed. 

This  was  a  period  for  female  visit- 
ing, as  all  could  move  about  at  free- 
dom ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  sheik, 
throughout  the  day,  received  a  suc- 
cession of  guests,  who  honored  their 
rank  not  less  than  they  loved  them 
for  the  suavity  of  their  manners  and 
the  generosity  of  their  hearts. — 
Though  Miriam  and  Keturah  had 
lost  their  mother,  they  were  well 
taught  in  all  it  became  their  sex  and 
their  condition  to  know  ;  they  were 
both  lively  and  intelligent,  more  es- 
pecially Miriam,  who  seemed  born 
to  take  the  lead,  from  being  taller, 
and  having  a  far  greater  fluency  of 
speech  when  diffidence  permitted 
her  to  converse.  They  were  skilled 
in  embroidery,  they  wove  the  blue 
striped  linen  for  their  father's  use, 
and  taught  the  female  slaves  how  to 
prepare  the  goat's  hair  for  tents. 
Every  day  they  kneaded  the  cakes, 
and  mixed  the  honey  and  vinegar 
into  which  they  were  dipped,  for  the 
breakfasts  of  the  family,  and  seeth- 
ed the  kids  prepared  for  the  supper. 
They  could  exhibit  the  characteris- 
tic dances  of  their  tribe,  and  sing  to 
the  lute  the  songs  of  the  shepherds  ; 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
conducted  themselves  with  that 
graceful  ease  and  courteous  hospital- 
ity, which  are  among  the  most  en- 
dearing qualities  of  woman,  howev- 
er she  may  be  situated.  They  wore 
long  drawers  of  the  finest  linen,  over 
ivhich  were  chemises  of  rich  gauze. 


descending  below  the  knees.  They 
had  wide  sleeves  which  were  confin- 
ed at  the  wrists  by  embroidered  rib- 
bands and  rich  bracelets,  and  round 
the  bosom  also  was  a  border  of  nee- 
dle-work, like  that  for  which  the 
daughters  of  Judea  were  formerly 
celebrated.  Over  this  was  a  close- 
fitting  kaftan  (or  jacket)  of  crimson 
velvet  with  a  fringe  of  gold,  confin- 
ed by  a  girdle  enriched  with  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  emeralds;  a  loose 
mantle  of  light-blue  silk  descended 
from  the  shoulders,  and  flowed  about 
the  small  feet  which  were  covered 
with  morocco  slippers,  whilst  round 
the  slender  ancles  appeared  a  string 
of  silver  bells.  Their  luxuriant  hair 
was  slightly  confined  by  bands  of 
oearls,  and  on  their  necks  were 
chains  of  massive  gold  and  beads  of 
amber. 

As  the  sun  was  declining,  the 
guests  withdrew  to  perform  the  vari- 
ous duties  which  were  demanded  in 
the  care  of  their  families  and  their 
flocks ;  and  each  sister  after  put- 
ting on  a  veil,  took  a  pitcher,  and 
attended  by  slaves,  went  forth  to  the 
well  for  water,  taking  with  them  the 
sheik's  son  Khaled.  This  well 
sprang  at  the  foot  of  a  low  ridge  of 
rocks,  and  near  it  were  scattered  a 
few  stunted  palm-trees  which  alone 
broke  the  dull  monotony  of  the  wild 
desert  around. 

This  was  always  an  errand  of  frol- 
ic and  sport.  The  sprightly  boy 
ran  round  the  trees,  pursuing,  and 
pursued  by,  the  fond  sisters, who  de- 
lighted him  not  more  than  them- 
selves in  thus  indulging  the  innocent 
sportiveness  of  their  own  young 
hearts  and  buoyant  spirits.  Never 
perhaps  had  they  played  with  such 
zest  as  on  that  night  ;  for  then  not  a 
straggling  male  was  found  within  the 
wide  domain;  no  hunting-party  re- 
turning to  the  tents  could  surprise 
them,  nor  even  the  honored  voice  of 
their  father  be  heard  commanding 
their  return.  The  tinkling  of  their 
own  light  feet,  and  the  echoes  of 
their  own  sweet  voices,  alone  broke 
on  the  silence,  until  the  loud  shriek 
of  a  slave  alarmed  thcni,  and  IMiii- 
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am,  turning,  beheld  camels  winding 
round  the  rocks,  and  a  horsemrin 
springing  from  his  steed  close  beside 
her. 

Astonishment,  terror,  and  shame, 
overwhelmed  her  ;  for  at  this  mo- 
ment Khaled  had  possession  of  her 
veil,  and  was  waving  it  in  triumph 
from  the  tree,  and  Keturah  and  the 
slaves  were  already  flying  towards 
their  home.  The  hoy,  indeed,  lost 
not  a  moment  in  throwing  down  the 
veil  :  but  JMiriam  seemed  to  be  root- 
ed to  the  spot,  until  the  stranger 
himself  presented  it,  and,  pitying 
her  confusion,  generously  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  that  glowing 
cheek,  on  which  a  stranger's  glance 
had  never  before  rested. 

"  Fear  not,  gentle  damsel,  that 
thy  misfortune  should  awaken  my 
presumption  ;  but  hasten  lovely  trem- 
bler to  replace  thy  veil  ;  for  men  of 
a  distant  country  are  at  hand,  and  I 
would  not  that  the  gaze  of  the  infi- 
del should  wound  thee  : — but  say,  I 
pray  thee,  are  not  the  tents  of  Ismael 
at  hand,  for  thither  do  we  hasten  ?" 
— "  My  father  and  his  men  (she  re- 
plied) went  forth  this  morning,  and 
I  know  not  the  time  of  their  return." 
— "  It  is  enough  ;  then  we  journey 
onward,  and  our  rest  shall  be  taken 
far  from  the  dwellings  of  the  unpro- 
tected;  but  thou  wilt  command  that 
corn  and  water  be  given  to  our  ser- 
vants, daughter  of  the  liberal-hand- 
ed ?" 

The  voice  of  the  stranger  fell  on 
the  senses  of  the  agitated  girl  like 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  diffus- 
ing light  and  peace;  yet  she  could 
scarcel}'  utter  one  word  in  reply.  In 
another  moment  he  had  sprung  on  his 
steed,  had  given  orders  to  his  attend- 
ants, and  dashed  away  at  the  head 
of  his  party  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  shcik"'s  tents ;  and  not  until 
he  was  far  from  her  did  he  allow 
himself  to  cast  his  eyes  towards  a 
form  so  fascinating,  or  permit  nis 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  that  beauty  and 
sensibility  which  had  penetrated  his 
heart. 

Miriam  now  first  became  able  to 
move  ;  she  even  ran  toward  the  teuts 


with  the  swiftness  of  the  antelope  ; 
for  her  feet  were  swift  because  her 
heart  was  full.  She  prepared  to  dis- 
tribute her  stores,  and  in  piling  up 
the  baskets  with  choice  dates  and 
figs,  bread  of  the  finest  teff,  and  dried 
venison,  new  milk  and  honey,  she 
believed  only  that  she  acted  as  be- 
came the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
sheik,  and  knew  not  that  she  had  be- 
stowed unwittingly  the  virgin  love  of 
a  heart  intended  probably  for  a  dif- 
ferent object. 

When  the  slaves  were  despatched 
with  provisions  for  the  strangers, 
and  the  sisters  were  unrestrained  by 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  both  la-- 
mented  the  accident,  and  spoke  of 
their  feelings  under  circumstances  in 
their  eyes  so  momentous.  Keturah 
had  indeed  little  to  unfold  ;  she  had 
looked  up,  and  beheld  near  her  a 
pale  man  of  another  land,  and,  seiz- 
ing her  dishevelled  veil,  had  fled  ; 
but  Miriam's  little  story  was  prolong- 
ed until  the  rising  sun  illuminated 
the  desert.  She  had  observed,  in  a 
single  and  constrained  glance,  every 
particular  of  the  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  youth  who  addressed 
her,  and,  to  Keturah's  surprise,  she 
spoke  of  each  as  an  object  of  won- 
der. His  purple  kaftan,  bound  with 
the  gold  lace  of  Damascus — his  sash 
of  Persian  silk,  and  the  silver  mount- 
ed pistols  stuck  in  it — the  bornouse 
of  light  damask  surmounting  his 
dress,  and  the  muslin  folds  which 
encircled  his  cap,  and  by  their  num- 
ber revealed  his  rank  as  the  descend- 
ant of  a  sheik — were  all  distinctly 
defined  and  commented  upon,  to- 
gether with  the  rich  bridle  and  the 
housings  of  his  beautiful  mare.  If 
Miriam  did  not  speak  of  the  brillian- 
cy which  lighted  up  his  dark  eyes, 
the  proud  curl  of  his  mustachio,  his 
air  of  n)ingled  majesty  and  mildness, 
his  graceful  carriage  and  sonorous 
voice,  it  was  not  because  they  were 
forgotten,  but  remembered  too  well. 
On  such  subjects  no  Arab  maiden 
could  speak,  even  to  the  sister  who 
was  to  her  as  another  self. 

Within  a  itiw  days  Ismael  and  his 
people  returned  victorious,  bringing 
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with  tbem  a  concourse  of  strangers, 
for  whom  a  feast  of  camel's  flesh 
was  prepared,  and  with  whom  great 
rejoicings  were  made.  The  heart  of 
Miriam  alone  was  sad  ;  she  dreaded 
for  the  first  time  to  meet  the  eye  of 
her  father,  and  his  new  presents  to 
her  seemed  only  valuable  because 
they  concealed  the  want  of  a  coral 
bracelet  which  she  had  lost  at  the 
well,  in  that  adventure  which  it  was 
her  punishment  and  yet  her  delight 
to  remember. 

The  strangers  departed :  Ismael 
entered  the  tents  of  the  women,  and 
related  the  particulars  of  his  expedi- 
tion ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  his 
son,  who  earnestly  entreated  "  that 
he  might  be  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  enrolled  amongst  the 
youths  who  accompanied  their  fa- 
thers to  the  fight." 

Proud  of  his  spirit,  the  sheik  prom- 
ised that,  when  the  Rhamadan  should 
be  over,  his  request  should  be  grant- 
ed.— "  Before  it  arrives,"  added  he, 
"  this  tent  will  have  another  loss,  for 
thou,  my  Miriam,  art  demanded  in 
marriage."  The  maiden  fell  at  his 
feet  and  embraced  his  knees  ;  but 
her  downcast  eyes  could  not  meet 
those  of  her  sire,  as  she  besought 
him  not  to  dispose  of  her,  at  least 
so  long  as  Khaled  remained,  whose 
teacher  and  attendant  she  had  been. 
"  Then  must  Keturah  fulfil  my  pro- 
mise, for  it  is  passed,  and  thou  (per- 
verse ill  thy  love)  will  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  being  first-born,  and  the  honor 
of  marrying  the  youth  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  our  late  battle — 
the  valiant  Adonah-al-Arish." 

Keturah,  though  astonished  and 
affected,  made  no  objection  to  this 
arrangement ;  and  slie  ardently  wish- 
ed that  the  youth  betrothed  to  her 
might  have  a  brother  or  relative 
wortiiy  to  bring  Miriam  into  a  simi- 
lar connection.  Alas!  in  the  heart 
of  the  elder  maiden  there  was  no 
corresponding  desire  ;  for  Keturah 
must  move  towards  the  iccst,  and  the 
steps  of  him  after  whom  Miriam's 
heart  so  fondly  travelled,  were  di- 
rected to  the  east. 

In  a  few  days  the  chief  issued  his 


orders  for  a  removal,  and  his  numer- 
ous dependents  prepared  to  depart 
with  the  rising  sun.  Poor  Miriam 
crept  out  of  the  tent  at  the  midnight 
hour,  once  more  to  visit  the  well, 
gaze  on  the  palm-trees,  and  for  the 
hundredth  time  stand  where  he  had 
stood,  and  repeat  the  words  which 
he  had  uttered.  She  plucked  the 
dry  herbage  of  that  beloved  spot 
and,  placed  it  in  her  bosom  ;  kissed 
the  rock  where  his  hand  had  been 
laid  ;  and  after  breathing  a  devout 
prayer  for  his  safety,  stole  back  with 
the  oppressive  sensations  of  one  who 
had  at  once  encountered  a  misfor- 
fortune  and  committed  a  crime. 

Sleep  had  not  visited  her  eyelids 
when  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  in  motion.  Tents  were 
stricken,  camels  laden,  horses  mount- 
ed by  the  men,  asses  by  the  women 
and  children  ;  litters  were  contrived 
for  the  sick,  flocks  and  herds  were 
driven  by  the  slaves,  and  an  immense 
body  soon  appeared  in  slow  proces 
sion,  traversing  the  desert  like  Jacob 
the  patriarch,  when  he  returned  to 
the  plains  of  Canaan. — Thejourney 
was  one  of  many  days  ;  but  it 
brought  them  to  a  pleasant  and  fruit- 
ful tract,  in  which  every  one  rejoiced 
save  Miriam,  and  she,  whose  glad 
voice  was  wont  to  swell  gayest  in 
the  moment  of  joy,  remained  silent 
now,  for  every  new  object  only  re- 
minded her  of  the  vast  distance 
which  now  divided  her  from  the  few 
dear  and  treasured  objects  which 
she  had  associated  in  her  mind  with 
him  whom  she  must  behold  no  more; 
him  on  whom  her  recollections  dwelt 
the  more  intensely,  when  separation 
and  circumstances  shewed  her  the 
necessity  of  resigning  him. 

Her  smothered  sighs  and  bew  ild 
cred  looks  were  attributed  to  the 
pain  of  parting  from  her  sister,  for 
whom  she  was  now  daily  employed 
in  choosing  fair  ornaments,  and  curi- 
ously adorning  wedding-vestments. 
The  hour  of  parting  was  extremely 
painful;  but  Keturah  bore  it  better 
than  her  sister  ;  and  amidst  weeping, 
wondering,  fearing  and  hoping,  en- 
veloped iii    an    abundance  of  cover- 
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mg,  she  vv.'is  placed  on  a  camel,  and 
with  a  numerous  escort  conveyed 
to  her  future  residence. 

Miriam  eagerly  enquired  of  the 
slaves  who  returned,  about  the  re- 
ception and  welfare  of  Keturah.  She 
learned  that  the  whole  community 
came  out  to  welcome  her,  and  that 
the  bridegroom  himself  lifted  her 
from  the  camel,  amidst  the  loud  ac- 
clamations of  the  women.  A  stick 
was  then  placed  by  an  elder  in  her 
hand,  which  she  was  desired  to  thrust 
into  the  ground,  as  a  token  that  she 
there  freely  planted  herself ;  and 
with  such  good-will  did  she  perform 
the  ceremony,  that  all  around  re- 
joiced in  the  omen. 

"  Happy  !  happy  girl,"  ejaculated 
Miriam,  "  thy  hand  was  firm  because 
thy  heart  was  free." 

"  After  this,"  added  the  relator, 
"  two  matrons  led  her  forth  to  milk 
the  goats,  and  prove  her  power  of 
being  an  useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity. She  was  then  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  tent,  where  the  sheik 
her  husband  removed  her  veil,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  her  beauty  and 
her  modest  demeanor,  that  he  hath 
sent  a  noble  present  to  her  father  in 
token  of  gratitude  and  eternal  amity." 

"Ah  !  never  shall  I  be  thus  honor- 
ed," said  Miriam  to  her  own  ill- 
boding  breast ;  "  for  never  can 
I  be  the  fond  and  cheerful  wife  Ke- 
turah will  prove  to  her  beloved  Ado- 
nah.  I  may  be  obedient — I  will  be 
dutiful,  if  1  must  marry  ;  but  more  is 
beyond  my  power.  Oh  !  that  I  may 
escape  the  trial,  may  remain  forgot- 
ten in  the  tent,  and  wither  like  the 
flower  in  the  desert,  unseen  and  un- 
desired  !" 

So  far  was  poor  Miriam  from  ob- 
taining this  wish,  that  she  learned 
within  a  short  time  that  strangers 
from  the  land  of  Jeplieth  had  arrived 
at  the  tent, — honorable  men  whom 
her  father  was  entertaining  with 
especial  courtesy;  and,  since  they 
were  journeying  to  satify  their  desire 
of  knowledge,  he  wished  her  and  the 
young  Khaled  to  practice  before 
them  the  solemn  dance  peculiar  to 
their  tribe. 


Sucli  a  circumstance  had  never 
occurred  before  within  the  memory 
of  any  person  present  ;  but  all  a- 
round  her  were  convinced  that  her 
father's  commands  were  those  of  wis- 
dom, and  they  hastened  to  adorn 
Khaled  with  the  most  splendid  appa- 
rel, and  place  a  light  spear  in  his 
hand.  The  only  additions  necessary 
to  Miriam's  dress  were  a  golden  tiara 
or  fillet  and  a  shawl  :  one  served  to 
confine  her  luxuriant  hair  that  fell  in 
curls  upon  her  brow,  while  the  other 
was  to  be  used  in  the  movements  of 
the  dance. 

The  slaves  in  the  mean  time  had 
been  clearing  a  space  in  the  tent, 
adorning  it  with  branches  and  flow- 
ers, and  so  disposing  the  seats  of 
the  strangers,  that  they  might  behold 
with  convenience,  and  yet  be  at  a 
sufficient  distance.  When  the  music 
had  begun  to  sound,  and  the  soft 
voices  of  the  women  within  aided  it, 
Ismael  arose  and  proceeded  to  meet 
his  daughter  at  the  entrance  of  the 
female  tent.  He  spoke  to  her  in  the 
kindest  words  of  encouragement, 
with  his  own  hands  he  removed  the 
veil  from  her  face,  and  led  her  for- 
ward to  the  appointed  spot.  Miriam 
made  no  answer  in  words,  but  her 
bending  motion  implied  submission 
to  his  pleasure  :  her  eyes,  shaded  by 
their  silken-fringed  lids,  were  cast  on 
the  ground,  and  not  once  raised  ex- 
cept to  look  on  Khaled.  The  stran- 
gers might  gaze  on  her,  but  she  be- 
held not  one  of  them  ;  nor  did  the 
blush  of  modest  confusion  subside 
for  one  moment  while  she  appeared 
before  them. 

The  form  of  Miriam  was  slender 
yet  beautifully  rounded,  her  complex- 
ion might  almost  vie  with  European 
fairness,  and  the  texture  of  her  skin 
was  smoother  than  ivory.  The  form 
of  her  face  was  a  perfect  oval,  her 
nose  arched,  her  brow  open ;  she 
had  the  short  upper  lip  of  the  Gre- 
cian statue,  the  small  exquisitively 
formed  mouth  and  the  dimpled  chin 
of  the  Asiatic  beauty,  with  scarlet 
lips  and  teeth  of  pearl.  Her  shape 
was  set  oft"  to  great  advantage  by  her 
dress,  and  her  motions  in  the  dance 
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•■.verc  so  graceful  and  elegant,  iliat 
ihe  murmur  of  general  admiration 
reached  her  ear,  though  the  words  in 
which  it  was  expressed  were  unintel- 
ligible. Happy  was  the  maiden  when 
the  last  evolution  was  performed, 
and  Kl)aled,  bounding  forward,  threw 
her  veil  over  her,  and  led  her  to  the 
inner  tent. 

The  boy  spoke  with  delight  of  the 
strangers  whom  he  had  seen  ;  and 
Miriam,  remembering  that  men  of  a 
foreign  land  were  in  the  party  of  the 
fondly  recollected  traveller,  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  think  that  these 
might  be  the  same — but  no  !  some- 
thing told  her  that  her  eye  must  have 
been  led  to  look  upon  him  whose 
form  was  so  closely  pictured  in  her 
heart,  nor  could  she  fail  to  hope  that 
she  was  not  forgotten,  in  which  case 
the  youth  would  have  sought  to  win 
her  recognition.  It  was  happy  (she 
said  to  herself)  that  she  was  not  so 
tried — happy,  that  her  secret  love 
was  unsuspected  :  and  it  must  be 
henceforth  the  labor  of  her  life  to 
extinguish  it.  This  resolution,  in- 
deed, appeared  to  be  necessaiy  ;  for, 
within  a  week,  her  father  informed 
her  that  he  had  received  an  offer  of 
marriage  for  one  who  beheld  her  in 
the  dance,  and  who  was  charmed  by 
her  modesty  and  her  talents. 

"  And  will  my  father  give  his  first- 
born to  the  stranger,  the  infidel  V 

"  No,  Miriam  ;  it  is  to  a  youth  of 
his  own  people,  a  descendant  of  the 
good  sheik  Yusef,  the  wise  and  ven- 
erable, that  I  give  thee ;  thy  alarm 
is  foolish,  and  unworth}-  of  thy  trust 
in  me."  He  spoke  in  displeasure, 
and  her  heart  sank  beneath  his  frown. 
Struggling  to  obtain  the  power  of 
self  control,  the  true  heroism  of  wo- 
man, she  resolved  to  imitate  the  com- 
posure ofKeturah.  'When  she  evinc- 
ed more  than  ordinary  vigilance  in 
lier  household  duties,  and  care  in  the 
adornment  of  her  person,  the  smiles 
of  her  father  were  restored  ;  and,  if 
he  now  saw  an  unbidden  tear  start  to 
her  eye,  it  was  attribated  to  that  lin- 
gering affection  for  the  paternal  roof, 
so  natural  and  endearing  in  a  betroth- 
ed daughter.   Yet,  day  after  day,  the 
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rose  became  fainter  on  the  check  of 
IMiriam,  and  it  was  luip[)y  for  her 
that  the  trial  was  of  short  duration. 
The  beauty  of  her  countenance  was 
diminished  ;  but  its  touching  expres- 
sion was  increased,  at  the  time  wlien 
she  was  called  up  to  renounce  forev- 
er the  sad  but  tender  thoughts  on 
which  her  imagination  had  fed  so 
long,  and  enter  on  those  sacred  du- 
ties which  bound  her  soul  to  another. 
The  sheik,  as  she  knelt  before  him 
gave  her  his  blessing  with  an  emo- 
tion scarcely  inferior  to  her  own  ; 
for  he  was  aware  that  she  suppress- 
ed the  struggles  of  her  heart,  and  he 
well  remembered  the  sensibility  dis- 
played by  her  mother  on  a  similar 
occasion. 

Nearly  the  wliole  tribe  went  out 
to  escort  the  beloved  Miriam,  and  on 
this  occasion  Khaled  first  assumed 
the  manly  character,  as,  mounted  on 
a  beautiful  Arabian  horse,  he  headed 
the  cavalcade.  Often  did  the  heart 
of  the  boy  cling  with  all  its  passion- 
ate fondness  to  his  lovely  sister,  and 
scarcely  could  he  restrain  the  tear 
that  moistened  his  eyelids,  as  he  look- 
ed toward  the  camel  on  which  she 
sat  shrouded  from  every  eye,  and 
communing  only  with  her  own  aching 
heart. 

The  kafila  in  due  time  arrived  at 
the  tent  of  Yusef.  Miriam  was  lift- 
ed from  her  camel  and  carried  im- 
mediately within  the  tent.  In  another 
moment  her  veil  was  removed,  and 
an  aged  man  with  a  beard  white  as 
snow  stood  before  her.  Astonished, 
she  sank  on  her  knees  :  he  raised  her 
instantly,  and,  presenting  her  with  a 
bracelet,  said,  that  his  grandson  Ab- 
ner  sent  it  to  her  as  a  token  of  his 
recollection.  The  bracelet  was  her 
own.  Ah  !  what  was  the  meaning 
of  this  message  1  had  Abner  witness- 
ed her  disaster,  and  did  he  take  this 
method  of  reproaching  her  1  Had 
she  been  brought  from  her  father's 
house  to  be  reproved  and  rejected? 
it  must  be  so,  since  she  had  not  gone 
through  the  ceremonies  which  usher- 
ed Keturah  into  the  matrimonial 
state.  Pride  and  sorrow  alike  agi- 
tated her,   and  she   burst  into  tears. 
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— The  good  old  man,  in  whose  be- 
nign countenance  she  might  have 
read  her  error,  hastened  to  relieve 
her  anxiety  by  bringing  forward  his 
noble  grandson,  the  handsome  stran- 
ger whom  she  had  seen  at  the  well. 
With  graceful  rapidity  the  youth  told 
her,  that  since  that  eventful  night 
the  bracelet  had  been  pillowed  on 
his  breast,  and  had  parfaken  of  many 
journeyings  in  search  of  her  ;  he  as- 
sured her  that,  when  he  hid  himself 
from  her  view  in  her  father's  tent, 
he  only  wished  not  to  add  to  her  con- 
fnsion  ;  and  that,  in  deputing  the  of- 
fice of  receiving  her  to  his  venerable 
ancestor,  he  had  sought  only  to  spare 
her  from  the  pain  of  too  suddenly  re- 
cognizing one  who  had  perhaps  inno- 
cently offended  her. 

The    soft  yet   manly  voice  again 
soothed  the  throbbing  heart   of  Mi- 


riam, dispelling  all  her  fears,  and  an- 
imated her  whh  grateful  joy.  Wip- 
ing away  her  tears,  she  first  looked 
on  the  aged  sheik  with  a  daughter's 
pleasure,  and  then  dared  to  meet  the 
gaze  of  that  youthful  husband  who 
had  so  often  been  the  subject  of  her 
dreams.  She  now  first  ventured  to 
believe,  that  she  might  be  forgiven 
for  loving  and  preferring  her  bride- 
groom to  the  rest  of  his  sex,  before 
she  had  entered  his  tent,  though  she 
was  the  first  of  all  her  race  guilty  of  an 
innovation  unconsciously  made,  and 
often  bitterly  lamented — an  innova- 
tion which  (as  she  confessed  to  Ketu- 
rah,  who  was  her  speedy  visitant) 
nothing  but  the  merit  of  her  lover 
could  excuse,  and  which  could  only 
be  pardoned  in  consideration  of  her 
intended    virtue   and    actual   obedi- 
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THE  night  was  drawing  on  apace. 
The  evening  mist,  as  it  arose 
from  the  ground,  began  to  lose  its 
thin  white  wreaths  in  the  deep  shad- 
ows of  the  woods.  Kochenstein, 
separated  from  his  companions  of 
the  chase,  and  weary  with  his  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  rejoin  them,  became 
more  and  more  desirous  of  discover- 
ing in  what  direction  his  route  lay. 
But  tliere  was  no  track  visible,  at 
least  by  that  uncertain  and  lessening 
light,  the  mazes  of  which  could  guide 
him  to  his  home.  He  raised  his  sil- 
ver-mouthed bugle  to  his  lips,  and 
winded  a  loud  and  sustained  blast. 
A  distant  echo  plaintively  repeated 
the  notes.  The  baron  listened  for 
other  answer  with  the  attention  his 
situation  required,  but  in  vain. 
"  This  will  never  do,"  said  he,  cast- 
ing the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck  : 
"  see,  good  Reinzaum,  if  thy  wit  can 
help  thy  master  at  this  pinch  ;  it  has 
done  so  before  now."  The  animal 
seemed  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  confidence  placed  in  him. 
Pricking  up  his  before  drooping  ears, 
and  uttering  a  wild  neigh,  he  turned 


from  the  direction  his  rider  had  hith- 
erto pursued,  and  commenced  a  new 
route,  at  an  animated  trot.  For  a 
while  the  path  promised  well ;  the  nar- 
row defile  down  which  it  lay, between 
rows  of  gigantic  larch  and  twisted 
oaks,  seemed  manifestly  intended 
to  conduct  to  some  more  extended 
opening.  But  on  reaching  its  termi- 
nation the  horse  suddenly  stopped. 
The  glimmering  light  that  yet  re- 
mained just  enabled  the  baron  to 
perceive  the  impervious  enclosure  of 
thickly  planted  trees,  that  surrounded 
the  little  natural  amphitheatre  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  "  This  is 
worse  and  worse,  Reinzaum,"  ex- 
claimed the  disappointed  rider,  as  he 
cast  a  disconsolate  glance  upwards. 
There  was  not  a  single  star  visible,  to 
diminish  the  deep  gloom  in  which 
the  woods  were  enveloped.  "  Gueti- 
ger  himmel  !  that  1  should  be  lost  in 
my  own  barony,  and  not  a  barelegged 
schelm  to  point  out  my  road !" 
Weary  of  remaining  in  one  spot,  he 
rode  round  the  enclosure  in  which 
he  found  himself  thus  unpleasantly 
placed.     He  repeated  the  same  ex- 
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ercise,  gazing  wistfully  on  every  side, 
though  the  darkness  was  now  almost 
too  great  to  discover  to  him  the  massy 
trunks  under  the  branches  of  which 
he  rode.  At  length  he  stopped  sud- 
denly. "  Is  that  a  light  ?"  said  he 
inwardly,    "  that   glimmers   through 

the no,   'tis  gone.     Ach  Gott ! 

it  comes  again  !  If  I  could  but  reach 
it  !"  Again  he  winded  his  horn,  and 
followed  the  blast  with  a  most  potent 
halloo.  His  labour  was  in  vain,  the 
light  remained  stationary.  The  ba- 
ron began  to  swear.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Wurtzburg,  and  for  a 
Swabian  swore  in  excellent  German. 
He  was  perplexed  whether  to  remain 
where  he  was,  with  this  provoking 
light  before  him,  and  tiie  probable 
chance  of  remaining  all  night  in  the 
woods  ;  or  to  abandon  his  steed,  and 
endeavour  to  penetrate  through  the 
trees  to  the  spot  whence  the  light 
issued.  Neither  of  these  alternatives 
was  precisely  to  his  liking.  In  the 
former  case  be  must  abide  the  cold 
air  and  damp  mist  till  morning  ;  in 
the  other  he  incurred  the  risk  of  los- 
ing his  steed,  should  he  not  be  able 
to  retrace  his  way  to  the  spot.  In- 
decision, however,  was  not  the  fault 
of  his  character  ;  and,  after  a  min- 
ute's hesitation,  he  sprung  from  his 
horse,  fastened  him  to  a  tree 
and  began  to  explore  the  wood  in 
the  direction  of  the  light.  The  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  were  not  iew. 
The  baron  was  a  portly  personage, 
and  occasionally  found  some  trouble 
in  squeezing  through  interstices  where 
a  worse-fed  man  would  have  passed 
ungrazed.  Briers  and  thorns  were 
not  wanting,  and  the  marshy  ground 
completed  the  catalogue  of  annoy- 
ances. The  baron  toiled  and  toiled, 
extricating  first  one  leg  and  then  the 
other  from  the  deep  entanglement  in 
which  each  was  by  turns  plunged, 
while  the  object  of  his  attention 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever.  His  pa- 
tience was  exhausted.  Many  and 
emphatic  were  the  figures  of  his  in- 
ward rhetoric.  Of  one  fact  he  be- 
came convinced, — that  all  the  evil 
influences  of  the  stars  had  this  night 
conspired  to  concentrate  their  power 


on  one  unlucky  wight,  and  that  this 
wight  was  to  other  than  the  Baron 
von  Kochenstein.  But  the  baron  was 
not  a  man  easily  diverted  from  his 
purpose  ;  and  he  laboured  amain. 
His  hands  were  bruised  by  the 
branches  he  had  torn  down  when 
they  impeded  his  course  ;  and  the 
heat-drops  on  his  brow,  raised  by  his 
exertions,  mixed  with  the  chill  and 
heavy  night-dew  that  fell  around  him. 
At  length  a  desperate  effort,  almost 
accompanied  with  the  loss  of  his  boots, 
placed  him  free  from  the  morass 
through  which  he  waded.  He  stamp- 
ed and  shook  his  feet  when  on  dry 
land,  with  the  satisfaction  that  such  a 
deliverance  inspires.  To  add  to  his 
joy,  he  perceived  that  the  light  he 
had  so  painfully  sought  was  not  more 
than  fifty  ells  distant.  A  moment  or 
two  brought  him  to  the  door  of  a  low 
dwelling,  overshadowed  by  a  beet- 
ling, penthouse-like  roof.  As  far  as 
he  could  discern,  the  building  was  of 
considerable  antiquity.  The  portal 
was  of  stone,  and  the  same  material 
composed  the  frame  of  the  windows, 
which  were  placed  far  from  the 
ground,  and  from  which  proceeded 
the  light  he  had  sought.  Our  hunts- 
man lost  little  time  in  applying  to 
the  door,  at  first  with  a  gentle  knocli, 
which  being  disregarded,  increased 
to  a  thundering  reverberation  of 
blows.  The  gentle  and  the  rude 
knocks  were  of  equal  avail.  He  de- 
sisted from  his  occupation  to  listen 
awhile,  but  not  a  sound  met  his  ear. 
"  This  is  strange,  by  the  tnass  I" 
said  the  baron  :  "  the  house  must  be 
inhabited,  else  whence  the  light  ? 
And  though  they  slept  like  the  seven 
sleepers,  ray  blows  must  have  arous- 
ed them.  Let  us  try  another  mode 
— the  merry  horn  must  awaken  them, 
if  ought  can  move  their  sluggish  na- 
tures," And  once  more  resorting  to 
his  bugle  he  sounded  a  reveillce.  A 
jolly  cheering  note  it  would  have 
been  at  another  time,  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dull  night  it  seemed  most 
unfit,  A  screech  owl's  note  would 
have  harmonized  better,  '•  I  hoar 
them  now,''  said  he  of  the  bugle, 
"  praised  be  the  saints,"     On  this  as 
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on  other  occasions,  however,  the 
saints  got  more  thanks  than  their 
due.  An  old  raven,  disturbed  by  the 
baron's  notes,  flapping  her  wings  in 
flight,  had  deceived  his  ears.  She 
was  unseen  in  the  congenial  dark- 
ness, but  her  hoarse  croakings  fdled 
the  air  as  she  flew.  Irritated  at  the 
delay,  the  baron  made  a  fcnmal  de- 
claration of  war.  In  as  loud  a  voice 
as  he  could,  he  demanded  entrance, 
and  threatened,  in  default  of  accord- 
ance, to  break  open  the  door.  A 
loud  laugh,  as  from  a  dozen  revellers, 
was  the  immediate  reply.  A  piece 
of  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree  lay  near 
the  baron ;  he  took  it  up  and  dashed 
it  with  all  his  strength  against  the 
door.  It  was  a  mighty  blov.^,  but, 
though  the  very  building  shook  be- 
fore it,  the  strong  gate  yielded  not. 
Before  Kochenstein  could  repeat  the 
attack,  a  hoarse  voice,  seemingly 
proceeding  from  one  of  the  windows, 
greeted  his  ears.  "  Begone  with  thy 
noise,"  it  said,  "  else  I  will  loose  the 
dog  on  thee,"  "  I  will  break  the 
hound's  neck,  and  diminisi]  his  caitiff" 
master  by  the  head,  if  thou  open  not 
the  door  this  instant.  What!  is  this 
the  way  to  treat  a  benighted  travel- 
ler ?  Open,  I  say,  and  quickly."  It 
seemed  that  the  inmate  was  about  to 
put  his  threat  in  execution,  for  the 
low,  deep  growl  of  a  wolf-dog  was 
the  only  answer  to  the  baron's  re- 
monstrance. He  drew  his  short  hunt- 
ing sword,  and  planted  himself  firmly 
before  :  i  door.  He  waited  awhile, 
but  ail  was  silent.  He  had  again  re- 
course to  his  battering  ram.  The 
door  resisted  marvellously,  but  it  be- 
came evident  that  it  could  not  long 
withstand  such  a  siege.  As  the 
strong  oak  cracked  and  groaned,  the 
baron  redoubled  his  eff'orts.  At 
length  the  voice  he  had  before  lieara. 
again  accosted  him.  "  Come  in, 
then,  if  tliou  wilt.  Fool  !  to  draw 
down  thy  fate  on  thee."  The  bolts 
were  undrawn.  "  Lift  up  the  latch." 
The  baron  troubled  not  himself  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  the  ominous 
words  of  the  speaker,  but  obeyed  the 
direction  given,  and  entered.  He 
found  himself  in  a  spacious  apartment 


that  appeared  to  comprise  the  whole 
tenement.  He  looked  around  for  the 
foes  he  expected  to  meet,  and  start- 
ed back  with  astonishment.  The  only 
occupant  of  the  apartment  was  a 
lady,  the  rich  elegance  of  whose  dress 
would  have  attracted  admiration, 
had  not  that  feeling  been  engrossed 
by  her  personal  loveliness.  Her 
wliite  silken  garment  clung  to  a  form 
modelled  to  perfection,  and  was  fas- 
tened at  her  waist  by  a  diamond 
clasp  of  singular  shape,  for  it  repre- 
sented a  couchant  stag.  A  similar 
ornament  confined  the  long  tresses 
of  her  hair,  the  jetty  blackness  of 
which  was  as  perfect  as  the  opposite 
hue  of  the  brow  they  shaded.  Her 
face  was  somewhat  pale,  and  her 
features  melancholy,  but  of  exquis- 
itely tender  beauty.  She  arose,  as 
the  baron  entered,  from  the  velvet 
couch  on  which  she  was  seated,  and 
with  a  slight  but  courteous  smile  mo- 
tioned him  to  a  seat  opposite  to  her 
own.  A  table  was  ready  spread  by 
its  side,  laden  with  refreshments. 
He  explained  the  cause  of  his  com- 
ing, and  apologized  with  great  fer- 
vency for  his  rude  mode  of  demand- 
ing admission.  "  You  are  welcome," 
said  the  lady,  again  pointing  to  the 
vacant  seat.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ordinary  than  these  three  words, 
but  the  sound  of  her  voice  thrilled 
through  the  hearer's  sense  into  his 
soul.  She  resumed  her  scat,  and 
Kochenstein  took  the  place  r^';^^ 
him.  He  gazed  around,  and  was 
convinced,  to  his  amazement,  that 
they  were  alone.  Whence  then  the 
voice  with  which  he  had  held  con- 
verse ?  and  whence  the  uproarious 
laugh  which  had  first  assailed  his 
hearing  ?  There  could  not,  he  felt 
certain,  be  another  chamber  under 
that  roof  capable  of  containing  such 
a  number  of  laughers.  The  dog, 
too,  whose  savage  growl  had  put  him 
on  his  guard,  where  was  he  ? — The 
baron  was,  however,  too  genuine  a 
huntsman  to  suffer  either  surprise  or 
admiration  to  prevent  him  from  do- 
ing justice  to  the  excellent  meal  be- 
fore him,  and  to  which  his  hostess  in- 
vited hinjjdeclining,  however,  to  par- 
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take  with  her  guest.  He  ate  and 
drank,  therefore,  postponing  his  mc- 
I!  ditations,  except  an  anxious  thought 
on  the  situation  of  his  steed,  "Poor 
Reinzauni,"  thought  he,  "  thou  wilt 
suffer  for  my  refreshmeut.  A  warm 
stable  were  fitter  by  far  for  thee  than 
the  midnight  damps  that  chill  thee." 
And  the  baron  looked  with  infinite 
satisfaction  on  the  blazing  hearth, 
the  ruddy  gleams  of  which  almost 
eclipsed  the  softer  light  of  the  bril- 
liant lamp  that  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing. As  his  appetite  became  satisfi- 
ed, his  curiosity  revived.  Once  or 
twice  as  he  raised  his  eyes  he  met 
the  bright  black  ones  of  his  enter- 
tainer. They  were  beautiful  ;  yet, 
without  knowing  why,  the  baron 
shrunk  from  their  glance.  They 
had  not  the  pensive  softness  of  her 
features.  The  expression  was  one 
he  could  not  divine,  but  would  not 
admit  that  he  feared.  He  filled  his 
goblet,  and  in  the  most  courteous 
terms  drank  the  lady's  health.  She 
bowed  her  head  in  acknowledgment, 
and  held  to  him  a  small  golden  cup 
richly  chased.  The  baron  filled  it, 
— she  drank  to  him,  though  but  wet- 
ting her  lip  with  the  liquor.  She  re- 
placed the  cup  and  rose  from  her 
seat.  "  This  room,"  she  said,  "  must 
be  your  lodging  for  the  night.  Oth- 
er I  cannot  ofier  you.  Farewell." 
The  baron  was  about  to  speak.  She 
interrupted  him.  "  I  know  what  you 
wo"'^'  say — yes,  we  shall  meet  again. 
Tah.^  -liiis  flower,"  she  added,  break- 
ing a  rose  from  a  wreatli  that  twined 
among  her  hair  in  full  bloom,  though 
September  had  commenced,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  gardens  and  the  fields 
were  long  since  dead — "  take  this 
flower.  On  the  day  that  it  fades  you 
see  me  once  more."  She  opened  a 
small  door  in  the  wainscoting,  hith- 
erto unseen  by  the  baron,  and  closed 
it  after  her,  before  he  could  utter  a 
word.  The  baron  felt  no  disposition 
to  sleep,  and  paced  about  the  room 
revolving  the  events  of  the  evening. 
The  silence  of  the  hour  was  favora- 
ble to  such  an  employment,  and  the 
soft  carpets  that  covered  the  floor 
prevented    even    his    own    footsteps 


from  being  heard.  Wearied  with  bis 
fruitless  ruminations,  he  was  begin- 
ning to  relieve  himself  from  his  lonely 
want  of  occupation,  by  taking  note 
more  minutely  than  before  of  the 
handsome  though  antique  furniture  of 
the  apartment,  when  his  attention 
was  claimed  by  the  sounds  of  a  harp. 
A  few  bars  only  had  been  played, 
wi'.en  the  music  was  sweetened  by  a 
voice  the  softest  he  had  ever  heard. 
The  words  of  the  song  applied  too 
strikingly  to  himself  to  escape  his 
ear. 

Wo  to  him  whose  footsteps  rude 
Break  my  fairy  solitudo  ! 
Wo  to  him  whose  fated  grasp 
Dares  undo  my  portal  clasp  ! 
Wo  to  him  whose  rash  advance 
Dooms  him  to  my  blighting  glance  ! 
In  the  greenwood  shall  he  lie. 
On  the  bloody  heather  die. 

The  voice  and  music  ceased  togeth- 
er, leaving  the  baron  oppressed  with 
unwonted  fears.  "  And  I  must  see 
her  again  !  would  this  rose  would 
bloom  forever  !"  He  seated  himself, 
and  ere  long  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 
When  he  awoke,  the  ashes  on  the 
hearth  were  sparkless,  and  the  morn- 
ing, casting  away  her  gray  mantle, 
was  beginning  to  dart  her  gayer 
beams  through  the  narrow  windows. 
He  perceived,  with  surprise,  that  the 
door  through  which  his  hostess  had 
retired  was  ajar,  yet  she  was  not  in 
the  apartment,  and  from  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  sat,  she  could  not 
have  passed  through  the  door  by 
which  he  had  entered.  F  jarose, 
and  walked  about  with  as  muc.4  noise/ 
as  he  could  make,  with  the  object  of 
apprising  the  lady  of  the  dwelling 
that  the  wainscot  door  was  open. 
After  continuing  this  for  a  length  of 
time,  his  curiosity  increased.  He 
ventured  to  look  through  the  door- 
^'  ..y.  It  opened  only  into  a  small 
c"Jsct,  which  was  entirely  empty. 
Ho  had  already  witnessed  too  much 
to  feel  any  great  additional  astonish- 
ment at  this  discovery.  "  Besides," 
sai '  he  to  himself,  "  her  words  spoko 
but  of  a  meeting  at  a  future  day. 
Why  therefore  should   I  expect  her 

now  V Ho  opened  the   entrance 

door,  and  found  liis  horse,  which  he 
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had  left  tied  in  the  wood,  ready  for 
departure,  and  apparently  in  excel- 
lent condition.  "  Woman  or  witch," 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  owe  her  a  good 
turn  for  this — now,  Reinzaum,  keep 
up  thj  credit."  And  springing  on 
his  horse's  back,  he  pursued  a  track 
that  seemed  to  lead  in  the  direction 
he  wished  ;  and  without  aid  of  whip 
or  spur  was  at  Kochenstein  in  an 
hour.  His  first  act  was  to  place  the 
rose  in  a  vase  of  water.  Day  by 
day  he  visited  it,  and  found  its  bloom 
unabated.  Three  months  passed 
away  without  any  visible  alteration 
in  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  The 
baron  became  less  sensible  of  the  re- 
membrances connected  with  it,  and 
gazed  on  it  with  indifference.  He 
even  displayed  it  to  the  inmates  of 
his  castle,  and  among  others  to  his 
only  daughter,  the  death  of  whose 
njother  had  left  Kochenstein  a  wid- 
ower. Frederica  was  in  her  seventh 
year,  and  within  a  k\v  days  of  its 
completion.  To  her  earnest  entrea- 
ties for  the  flower,  her  father  promis- 
ed it  should  be  hers  on  her  birthday. 
The  child  was  overjoyed  at  the  idea 
of  a  present,  to  which  much  import- 
ance was  attached  in  her  eyes,  for  the 
ever-blooming  rose  was  the  talk  of 
the  whole  castle  ;  and  every  human 
creature  in  it,  except  its  lord,  offered 
many  conjectures  respecting  the 
flower,  all  very  ingenious,  and  all 
very  absurd.  On  the  morning  of  his 
daughter's  birthday  the  rose  was 
flead. " 
thougl 


aron  von  Kochenstein, 
g\  :"  nan  of  courage  and  thirty- 
vro  quarterings,  changed  colour  when 
he  beheld  the  faded  flower.  W-'h- 
out  speaking  a  word,  he  mounted 
Reinzaum,  and  galloped  off  at  the 
irate  of  four  German  miles  an  hour. 
He  had  ridden  some  half  hour,  when 
he  sa\V  before  him  a  stag,  the  fu;,:st 
he  had  ever  beheld.  It  was  pr?  -'  ■ 
ing  on  the  frosty  ground,  and  throw- 
ing aloft  its  many-tined  antlers,  in 
proud  disdain  of  the  meaner  brutes 
of  the  earth.  At  the  approach  of  •  he 
baron  it  fled.  In  pure  distractio  ^'  of 
spirits,  and  in  that  dread  of  his  own 
thoughts  which  prompts  a  man  to 
any  thing  to  avoid  himself,  Kochen- 


stein pursued,  though  unattended  by 
a  single  hound.  The  stag  seemed 
wind-footed.  Reinzaum  followed  like 
a  noble  horse  as  he  was.  Through 
glade  and  copse,  over  hill  and  plain, 
the  baron  chased  the  lordly  stag.  At 
length  it  abated  its  speed  near  the 
side  of  a  transparent  pool,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  fountain  threw  up 
its  beautiful  column  of  waters.  The 
stag  halted,  and  turned  to  gaze  on  its 
pursuer.  For  the  first  time,  Kochen- 
stein applied  his  spur  to  the  quiver- 
ing flank  of  his  steed,  and  grasped  his 
hunting  sword.  A  moment  brought 
him  to  the  side  of  the  quarry  :  ere 
another  had  elapsed,  a  stroke  from 
its  branching  antlers  brought  him  to 
the  ground.  The  steed  fled  in  dis- 
may. In  vain  did  Kochenstein  en- 
deavour to  avert  his  impending  fate. 
With  all  the  strength  of  terror  he 
grasped  the  left  horn  of  the  stag,  as 
it  bended  against  its  prostrate  victim. 
The  struggle  was  but  for  an  instant, 
and  a  branch  of  the  other  antler 
pierced  the  baron's  side.  No  sooner 
was  the  stroke  inflicted,  than  the 
rage  which  had  possessed  the  stag 
seemed  wholly  abated.  It  oflered 
not  to  trample  on  the  defenceless 
man,  or  to  repeat  the  blow.  Gazing 
awhile  on  its  work,  it  turned  away, 
plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  was  lost  from  sight  in  the 
overwhelming  flood.  Enfeebled  as 
he  was,  for  the  blood  gushed  in  tor- 
rents from  his  side,  the  baron  half 
raised  himself  up  to  look  on  (  "Q  -  Ss- 
ing  waters.  Something  in  the  stag's 
gaze  awoke  associations  that  carried 
his  mind  back  to  the  events  of  a  few 
months  ago.  While  he  gazed  on  the 
fountain,  the  column  of  its  jet  divid- 
ed, then  sunk,  and  ceased  to  play. 
A  figure  appeared  from  the  midst. 
It  glided  across  the  pool,  and  ap- 
proached the  baron.  A  lady  stood 
beside  him.  She  was  clad  in  robes 
of  white,  and  lier  head  was  girt  with 
a  wreath  of  faded  flowers.  Her  left 
brow  was  spotted  with  recent  blood. 
The  baron  shuddered  at  her  glance, 
still  more  at  her  voice,  for  he  knew 
too  well  the  soft  tone  in  which  she 
sane:  these  lines : 
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To  my  plighted  promise  true. 
Once  again  I  meet  thy  view  ; 
Now  my  garland's  roses  fade. 
And  thy  rashness'  debt  is  paid. 
Sad  the  fate,  and  dark  the  doom, 
That  led  thee  to  my  secret  homo  : 
In  the  greenwood  thou  art  lying, 
On  the  bloody  heather  dying  ! 

The  last  sounds  mingled  with  the 


rush  of  the  fountain  as  it  rose  again, 
when,  retreating  on  the  waters,  the 
songstress  sank  into  their  embrace. 
Her  last  notes  had  fallen  on  the  ears 
of  the  baron.  The  rush  of  the  wa- 
ters was  unheard  by  him  ;  for  when 
the  song  ceased,  he  was  no  more. 
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CROMWELL. 

THE   following  traditional  anec- 
dote of  Cromwell,  is  from   the 
relation    of  an  old    man,   who    had 
heard  it  repeated   many  times  in  his 
youth   by  some  ancient  members   of 
his  family.     During  the  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  there  befel  a  scarci- 
ty of  corn,  in  consequence  of  a  short 
harvest.     Though  it  was  known  that 
the  preceding  years   had   produced 
plentiful  crops,  yet  the   farmers  of 
those  days,  like  forestallers  and  con- 
trollers of  the  markets  in  later  times, 
artificially  increased  the  scarcity  by 
withholding  their  grain  from  the  pub- 
lic, till  a  famine  appeared  to  threat- 
en the  metropolis.     Upon  a  market- 
day   (I  was  told  by  my  narrator),  at 
Uxbridge,  a  stout,  rubicond,  respect- 
able, gentlemanly  man,  dressed  like 
a  substantial   country  yeoman,   pur- 
chased nearly  all  the  supply  of  grain 
;  in  the  market.       The  farmers,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  employed  by  some 
m'         -Its,   or  probably  by  govern- 
mbi.     .^ere  well  pleased   with   him, 
and  invited  him  to  dine  at  one  of  the 
inns  in  their  company,  which  invita- 
tion   he    accepted.      After    dinner, 
whilst  regaling  themselves  over  their 
tankards,  &c.  he  told  them  he  had  a 
large  commission   for  corn,  and  was 
disposed  to  give  a  good  price.       He 
likewise  offered   a   premium  to   him 
who    brought  the    greatest   quantity 
for  sale.      Accordingly,  on  the  next 
market-day,  Uxbridge  had  never  dis- 
played   a   larger   supply     of    corn. 
Then,  too,  appeared  our  substantial 
yeoman,  with  several  attendants,  and 
bags  of  gold.      He   purchased  and 
paid  for  nearly  all  the  grain  that  was 


brought.  The  competition  amongst 
the  farmers  for  the  prize  had  emp- 
tied many  a  groaning  granary,  and 
the  lucky  farmer  who  had  brought 
the  greatest  quantity  was  called  for 
by  the  gentlemanly  purchaser  to  re- 
ceive at  his  hands  the  promised  dou- 
ceur. Exultiugly  he  received  and 
pocketed  the  money  ;  but  as  he  was 
turning  away  from  his  liberal  cus- 
tomer, he  was  asked  by  that  gentle- 
man to  return  him  twopence,  which 
the  farmer  did  accordingly.  The 
gentleman,  with  a  commanding  air, 
and  a  severe  tone,  thus  addressed 
him :  "  Dost  thou  know  what  thy 
twopence  is  for'?"  He  answered, 
"  No."  »  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  thee : 
I  consider  thou  art  the  greatest  rogue 
in  this  market.  This  twopence  is  to 
purchase  a  cord  to  hang  thee  withal. 
Corporal  Stubbs,"  addressing  one  of 
his  pretended  servants,  "  there  lives 
a  cord-twister  over  the  way  ;  with 
this  twopence  buy  thee  a  rope,  and 
hang  this  fellow  upon  tl^''  u-post 
of  this  very   house,  as  a  ling  to 

all  such  accursed  Achans  ,  ,  .-r  surf 
ly,  ^ssaith  the  Scripture,  '  Cursea 
ii'ne  that  withholdeth  bread  from  the 
poor.'  " — The  immediate  execution 
of  the  farmer  took  place,  for  it  was 
Cromwell  who  coumianded  it;  and 
Uxbridge  market,  for  the  futu'3,  was 
,  ^U  and  regularly  supplied  with 
giain.  

PORSON. 

The  late  professor  having  once  ex- 
a^'jj^rated  a  disputant  by  the  dryness 
ol  is  sarcasm,  the  petulant  opponent 
thus  addressed  him  : — "  Mr.  Person, 
I  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  my 
opinion  of  you  is  perfectly  contempt- 
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ible."  Porsoii  rcplI'jJ,  "  J  no-ver 
know  an  opinion  of  yours,  sir,  vvlvich 
was  not  conlemptiljlc."  :• 

THE  PRICE  OF  IGNORANCE. 

The  celebrated  Aboo  Yusuph, 
wlio  was  chief  jndge  of, Bagdad  in 
the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Hader,  was 
a  very  remarkabh)  instance  of  that 
humility  which  distinguwhes  true 
wisdom.  His  sense  of  his  own  defi- 
ciencies often  led  him  to  entertain 
doubt,  where  men  of  less  knowledge 
and  more  presumption  were  decided. 
It  is  related  of  this  judge,  that  on 
one  occasion,  after  a  very  p.atient  in- 
vestigation of  facts,  he  declared  that 
his  knowledge  was  not  corripetent  to 
decide  upon  the  case  before  him. 
"  Pray,  do  you  expect,"  said  a  pert 
courtier,  who  heard  tliis  declaration, 
"  that  the  caliph  is  to  pay  your  igno- 
rance ?"  "  1  do  not,"  was  the  mild 
reply ;  "  the  caliph  pays  me,  and 
well,  for  what  I  do  knorw  ;  if  he  were 
to  attempt  to  pay  me  fur  what  I  do 
not  know,  the  treasures  of  bis  em- 
pire would  not  suffice." 

THE  COCK  Apt  OAT  IN  TKS  BOWL. 

Maqy  attempts  have'  been  made  to 
explaia  r^hy  thfe  qpck  is  sacred  to 
Minexva;  and  his  claims  to  her  pro- 
tection are  often  founded  on  airas- 
sumed  preeminence   of  wisdom  and 

^•j»s<^^''i^'A"^W**-.i^y  ^  gentleman,  late 
r".?.*-  .;.  •  . la -jtiio'  Netherlands,  of  a 
:  at  ./-"^.^^ij^riYi-yard  somewhere  in 

tiHotil  '*  nr'-   r^^otterdam,  whoso  sa- 

vv»  icit  yp't\.vta4  liirii  from   perishing  in 

^  iloo'.i,       -asioned  by  the  bursl'Wof 

oue  -of  lu..  dykes.     The  water  v'a.-'*- 

ing''l'uriou„iy  and  suddenly  into   the 

.  TiHage/ swamped  every  house  to  the 
ht^gbfof  the  first  story,  so  thtit  tlie 
inh-^*j  i^s  were  oUUgQd  to  n:,^^nt, 
aad  had  no  .coRsiattaicatlon^  _ 
awhile,  except  by  boats.  TheV  ut- 
ile and  other  animals  and'  numy  fowls 
perished.  Our  friejid  v:.,iinticT4eir, 
however,  had  the  adroilru  ? :  to  .-jj  «ip 
into  a  large  wooden  brawlycont.H  ^ng 
some  barley,  in  wi/ich  he'  ate.Mud 
quietly  floated,  till  the  flood  had  sub- 
sided, having  not  only  a  good  ship 


to  carry  him,  but  provision  on  board 
during  the  voyage. 

MEDICAL  SKILL  PN  THE  EAST. 

While  my  companions  were  try- 
ing this  experiment,  and  wondering 
at  the  cause,  I  remained  on  the  ter- 
race conversing  with  Hajee  Ibrahim. 
I  noticed  a  small  village  about  a  mile 
distant,  which  seemed  deserted.  "  Is 
that  oppression  ?"  said  I.  "  No," 
said  the  Hajee,  "  worse."  "  Why," 
said  I,  "  the  Turkumans  cannot  have 
carried  their  inroads  so  near  the 
town."  "  They  could  not  have 
done  the  work  so  complete,"  said 
my  friend,  smiling-.  "  Who  has 
done  iti"  I  asked.  "A  doctor," 
replied  he  ;  "  a  proper  fellow,  who 
acquired  great  reputation,  and  he  do- 
served  it,  from  the  heirs  of  his  pa- 
tients at  least.  That  village  literally 
perished  under  his  hands  in  five 
years.  Now  he  is  gone  I  know  not 
where,  but  good  luck  attend  him,  so 
he  comes  not  ag;iin  to  our  neighbour- 
hood."— Sketches  of  Persia. 

RIVAL  SINGERS. 

Dr.  Arne  was  once  asked  by  two 
vocalists  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
to  decide  which  of  them  sung  the 
best.  The  day  being  appointed, 
both  parties  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  and  when  they  had  fin- 
ished, the  Doctor  acdressiug  the  Srst, 
said,  "  As  for,  yon,  sir,  you  i  <c  thf- 
worst  singer  Ji-  evt?  beard  i**-  " 
life."  "  A-li !  ah  !"  said  ./?^-;"  v,^- 
exulting,  "I  knew  I  shou..  >  ^^..-^my 
wager.".  "  Stop,  sir,"  sayr  ..i-;  Doc- 
tor, "  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you 
before  ycu  go  ; — as  for  you,  sir,  you 
cannot  sing  at  alL^'' 

HONEST  DEALING. 

Clear  and  round  dealing  is .  the 
honour  of  man's  nature,  and  mixture 
of  false!;ood  is  like  alloy  in  coin  of 
gold  and  silver,  whicii  may  make  the 
metal  work  the  better,  but  it  emhas- 
eth  it ;  for  those  windings  and  crook- 
ed, courses  are  the  goings  of  the  ser- 
|>ent,  which  gdeth  basely  upon  the 
belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet. — 
Bacon. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE. 

I  BEARD  a  bird  on  the  linden  tree, 

From  which  November  leaves  were  falling. 

Sweet  were  its  notes,  and  wild  their  tone  ; 

And  pensive  there  as  I  paused  alone. 

They  spake  with  a  mystical  voice  to  me. 
The  sunlight  of  vanish 'd  years  recalling 

From  out  the  mazy  past. 

I  turned  to  the  cloud-bedappled  sky. 

To  bare-shorn  field  and  gleaming  water; 

To  frost-night  herbage,  and  perishing  flower  ; 

While  the  Robin  haunted  the  yellow  bower, 

With  his  faery  plumage  and  jet-black  eye. 
Like  an  unlaid  ghost  some  scene  of  slaughter  : 

All  mournful  was  the  sight. 

Then  I  thought  of  seasons,  when,  long  ago. 

Ere  Hope's  clear  sky  was  dimm'd  by  sorrow. 
How  bright  seem'd  the  flowers,  and  the  trees  how  green, 
How  iengthen'd  the  blue  summer  days  had  been, — 
And  what  pure  delight  the  young  spirit's  glow. 

From  the  bosom  of  earth  and  air,  could  borrow 
Out  of  all  lovely  things. 

Then  my  heart  leapt  to  days,  when,  a  careless  boy, 
'Mid  scenes  of  ambrosial  Autumn  roaming. 

The  diamond  gem  of  the  Evening  Star, 

Twinkling  amid  the  pure  South  afar, 

Was  gazed  on  with  gushes  of  holy  joy. 

As  the  cherub  spirit  that  ruled  the  gloaming 

With  glittering,  golden  eye. 

And  oh  !  with  what  rapture  of  silent  bliss, 

With  what  breathless  deep  devotion. 
Have  I  watch'd,  like  spectre  from  swathing  shroud, 
The  white  moon  peer  o'er  the  shadowy  cloud. 
Illumine  the  mantled  Earth,  and  kiss 

The  meekly  murmuring  lips  of  Ocean, 
As  a  mother  doth  her  child. 


But  now  I  can  feel  how  time  hath  changed 
My  thoughts  within,  the  prospect  round  us — 

How  boyish  companions  have  thinned  away  ; 

How  the  sun  hath  grown  cloudier,  ray  by  ray  ; 

How  loved  scenes  of  childhood  are  now  estranged ; 
And  the  chilling  tempests  of  Care  have  bound  us 

Within  their  icy  foldsJ 

'Tis  no  vain  dream  of  moody  mind, 
That  lists  a  dirge  i'  the  blackbird's  singing ; 
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That  In  gusts  hears  nature's  own  voice  comp'.ain. 
And  beholds  her  tears  in  the  gushing  rain  ; 
When  low  clouds  congregate  blank  and  blind. 

And  Winter's  snow-muffled  arms  are  clinging 
Round  Autumn's  faded  urn. 


TRAVELLING  SKETCHES. 

TRAVELLING  IN  GENERAL  :    BORDEAUX  DILIGENCE    IN  PARTICULAR. 


T  AM  fond  of  travelling  ;  yet  I 
■■•  never  undertake  a  journey  with- 
out experiencing  a  vague  feeling  of 
melancholy.  There  is  to  me  some- 
thing strangely  oppressive  in  the  pre- 
liminaries of  departure.  The  pack- 
ing of  a  small  valise  ;  the  settlement 
of  accounts — justly  pronounced  by 
Rabelais  a  blue-devilish  process  ;  the 
regulation  of  books  and  papers  ; — 
in  short,  the  whole  routine  of  vale- 
dictory arrangements,  are  to  me  as 
a  nightmare  on  the  waking  spirit. 
They  induce  a  mood  of  last  wills  and 
testaments — a  sense  of  dislocation, 
which  next  to  a  vacuum,  Nature  ab- 
hors— and  create  a  species  of  moral 
decomposition,  not  unlike  that  effect- 
ed on  matter  by  chemical  agency. 
It  is  not  that  I  have  to  lament  the 
disruption  of  social  connexions  or 
domestic  ties.  This,  1  am  aware,  is 
a  trial  sometimes  borne  with  exem- 
plary fortitude  ;  and  I  was  lately 
edified  by  the  magnanimous  uncon- 
cern with  which  a  married  friend  of 
mine  sang  the  last  verse  of"  Home  ! 
sweet  home  !"  as  the  chaise  which 
was  to  convey  him  from  the  burthen 
of  his  song  drove  up  to  the  door.  It 
does  not  become  a  bachelor  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  mysteries  of  matrimonial 
philosophy  ;  but  the  feeling  of  pain 
with  which  I  enter  on  the  task  of 
migration  has  no  affinity  with  indi- 
vidual sympathies,  or  even  with  do- 
miciliary attachments.  My  landlady 
is,  without  exception,  the  ugliest 
woman  in  London  ;  and  the  locality 
of  Elbow-lane  cannot  be  supposed 
absolutely  to  spell-bind  the  affection 
of  one  occupying,  as  I  do,  solitary 
chambers  on  the  third  floor. 

The  case,  it  may  be  supposed,  is 
much  worse,  when  it  is  my  lot  to 
take  leave  after  passing  a  few  weeks 


at  tl;e  house  of  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try. The  master  of  the  mansion, 
perhaps  an  old  and  valued  school- 
fellow :  —  his  wife,  a  well-bred,  ac- 
complished, and  still  beautiful  wo- 
man— cordial,  without  vulgarity — re- 
fined, without  pretension — and  in- 
formed, without  a  shade  of  blue  ! 
Their  children  !  .  .  .  But  my  read- 
er will  complete  the  picture,  and  im- 
agine, better  than  I  can  describe, 
how  one  of  my  temperament  must 
suffer  at  quitting  such  a  scene.  At 
six  o'clock  on  the  dreaded  morning, 
the  friendly  old  butler  knocks  at  my 
room  door,  to  warn  me  thai  the  mail 
will  pass  in  half  an  hour  at  the  end 
of  the  green  lane.  On  descending 
to  the  parlour,  I  find  that  my  old 
friend  has,  in  spite  of  our  over-night 
agreement  and  a  slight  touch  of  the 
gout,  come  down  to  see  me  off.  His 
amiable  lady  is  pouring  out  for  me  a 
cup  of  tea — assuring  me  that  she 
would  be  quite  unhappy  at  allowing 
me  to  depart  without  that  indispen- 
sable prelude  to  a  journey.  A  gig 
waits  at  the  door  :  my  affectionate 
host  will  not  permit  me  to  walk  even 
half  a  mile.  The  minutes  pass  un- 
heeded till,  with  a  face  of  busy  but 
cordial  concern,  the  old  butler  re- 
minds me  that  the  mail  is  at  hand. 
I  bid  a  hasty  and  agitated  farewell, 
and  turn  with  loathing  to  the  forced 
companionship  of  a  public  vehicle. 

My  anti-leave-taking  foible  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  much  affected  when  I 
quit  the  residence  of  an  hotel — that 
public  home — that  wearisome  rest- 
ing-place— that  epitome  of  the  world 
— that  compound  of  gregarious  in- 
compatibilities— that  bazaar  of  cha- 
racter— that  proper  resort  of  semi- 
social  egotism  and  unamalgaraable 
individualities — that  troublous  haven, 
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where  the  vessel  may  ride  and  tack, 
half-sheltered,  but  finds  no  anchor- 
age. Yet  even  the  Lilliputian  liga- 
tures of  such  a  sojourn  impercepti- 
bly twine  round  my  hithargic  habits, 
and  bind  me,  Gulliver  like,  a  passive 
fixture.  Once,  in  particular,  1  re- 
member to  have  stuck  at  the  Hotel 
des  Bons  Enfants,  in  Paris — a  place 
with  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  one 
of  ordinary  locomotive  energies.  But 
there  I  stuck.  Business  of  import- 
ance called  me  to  Bordeaux.  I  lin- 
gered for  two  months.  At  length, 
by  one  of  those  nervous  efforts  pecu- 
liar to  weak  resolutions,  I  made  my 
arrangements,  secured  my  emanci- 
pation, and  found  myself  on  the  way 
to  the  starting-place  of  the  Diligence. 
I  well  remember  the  day  :  it  was  a 
rainy  afternoon  in  spring.  The  as- 
pect of  the  gayest  city  in  the  world 
was  dreary  and  comfortless.  The 
rain  dripped  perpendicularly  from 
the  eaves  of  the  houses,  exemplifying 
the  axiom  that  lines  are  composed  of 
a  succession  of  points.  At  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets  it  shot  a  curved 
torrent  from  the  projecting  spouts, 
flooding  the  channels,  and  drenching, 
with  a  sudden  drum-like  sound,  the 
passing  umbrellas,  whose  varied  tints 
of  pink,  blue  and  orange,  like  the 
draggled  finery  of  feathers  and 
flounces  beneath  them,  only  made 
the  scene  more  glaringly  desolate. 
Then  came  the  rush  and  splatter  of 
cabriolets,  scattering  terror  and  defile- 
ment. The  well-mounted  English 
dandy  shows  his  sense  by  hoisting 
liis  parapluie  ;  the  French  dragoon 
curls  his  nuistachio  at  such  effemina- 
cy, and  braves  the  liquid  bullets  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Alarengo  ;  the 
old  French  count  picks  his  elastic 
steps  with  the  placid  and  dignified 
pliilosophy  of  the  cnicien  regime  ; 
while  the  Parisian  dames,  of  all  ranks, 
a^^es  and  degrees,  trip  along,  with 
one  leg  iiiidraped,  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  shapeliness  of  its  config- 
uration. 

Tlie  huge  clock  of  the  Messagerles 
Royales  told  three  as  I  entered  the 
gateway.  The  wide  court  had  an 
air   of  humid  dreariness.      On   one 


side  stood  a  dozen  of  those  moving 
caravanseras,  the  national  vehicles, 
with  their  leathern  caps — like  those 
of  Danish  sailors  in  a  north-wester — 
hanging  half  off,  soaked  with  wet. 
Opposite  was  the  range  of  oiBces, 
busy  with  all  the  peculiar  importance 
of  French  bureaucracie.  Their 
clerks,  decorated  with  ribbons  and 
crosses,  wield  their  pens  with  all  the 
conscious  dignity  of  secretaries  of 
state  ;  and  "  book"  a  bale  or  a  par- 
cel as  though  they  were  signing  a 
treaty,  or  granting  an  amnesty.  The 
meanest  employe  seems  to  think  him- 
self invested  with  certain  occult 
powers.  His  civility  savours  of  gov- 
ernment patronage  ;  and  his  frown 
is  inquisitorial.  To  his  fellows  his 
address  is  abrupt  and  diplomatic. 
He  seems  to  speak  in  cypher,  and  to 
gesticulate  by  some  rule  of  freema- 
sonry. But  to  the  uninitiated  he 
is  explanatory  to  a  scruple,  as  though 
mischief  might  ensue  from  his  being 
misapprehended.  He  makes  sure  of 
your  understanding  by  an  emphasis, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  loudness 
of  tone  used  towards  a  person  sup- 
posed to  be  hard  of  hearing — a  pro- 
ceeding not  very  flattering  where 
there  happens  to  be  neither  dulness 
nor  deafness  in  the  case.  In  a  word, 
the  measured  pedantry  of  his  whole 
deportment  betrays  the  happy  con- 
viction in  which  he  rejoices  of  being 
conversant  with  matters  little  dreamt 
of  in  your  philosophy.  Among  the 
bystanders,  too,  there  are  some  who 
might,  probably  with  more  reason, 
boast  tlieir  proficiency  in  mysterious 
lore — fellows  of  smooth  aspect  and 
polite  demeanour,  whom  at  first  you 
imagine  to  have  become  casual  spec- 
tators from  mere  lack  of  better  ])as- 
timc,  but  whose  furtive  glances  and 
vagrant  attention  betray  the  fmiiliars 
of  the  police — that  complex  and 
mighty  engine  of  modern  structure, 
which  far  more  surely  than  the  "  ear 
of  Dionysius,"  conveys  to  the  tym- 
panum of  power  each  echoed  sigh 
and  reverberated  whisper.  It  is 
a  chilling  thing  to  feel  one's  budding 
confidence  in  a  new  acquaintance 
nipped    by   such    frosty    suspicions ; 
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yet — Heaven  forgive  me  ! — the  bare 
idea  has,  before  now,  caused  me  to 
drop,  unsceiitod,  the  pinch  oi  carotte 
which  has  been  courteously  tendered 
by  some  coffee-house  companion.  In 
the  group  before  nie,  I  fancied  that  I 
could  distinguish  some  of  this  ungen- 
tle brotherhood  ;  and  my  averted 
eye  rested  with  comparative  compla- 
cency even  on  a  couple  of  gens- 
d'armes,  who  were  marching  up  and 
down  before  the  door, and  whose  long 
swords  and  voluminous  cocked  hats 
never  appeared  to  me  less  offensive. 

In  the  mean  ti.ue,  knots  of  travel- 
lers were  congregating  round  the  dif- 
ferent vehicles  about  to  depart.  In 
the  centre  of  each  little  band  stood 
the  main  point  of  attraction — that 
important  personage  Monsieur  le 
Conducteur.  With  fur  cap,  official 
garb,  and  the  excursive  eye  of  a  mar- 
tinet, he  inspects  every  detail  of  pre- 
paration— sees  each  passenger  stow- 
ed smaim  in  his  special  place — then 
takes  his  position  in  front — gives  the 
word  to  his  jack-booted  vice,  whose 
responsive  whip  cracks  assent — and 
away  rolls  the  ponderous  machine, 
with  all  the  rumbling  majesty  of  a 
three-decker  from  off  the  stocks. 

I  was  roused  from  these  contem- 
plations by  a  hasty  summons  to  the 
Bordeaux  Diligence,  which  was  now 
ready  to  start,  and  which,  in  a  few 
minutes,  was  thundering,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, along  the  Rue  des  Vic- 
toires.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
corps  de  logcs,  capable  of  holding 
altogether  eighteen  passengers  ;  but 
in  the  centre  compartment,  to  which 
I  had  articled  myself,  I  found  only 
one  travelling  companion.  A  numer- 
ous host  of  friends  had  attended  his 
departure  ;  and  I  had  observed  him 
exchange  the  national  embrace  with 
nearly  a  dozen  young  officers  of  the 
Royal  Guard.  He  appeared  about 
five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  with 
dark  intelligent  eyes,  and  an  agreea- 
ble countenance  ;  but  the  peculiarly 
mild  expression  of  which  checked  the 
surmise — suggested  by  his  demi-mili- 
tary  costume — that  he  belonged  to 
the  army.  There  was  an  evident 
dejection,  too,  about  him,  which  ill- 


assorted  with  the  reckless  buoyancy 
of  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  young 
French  soldier. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  narrow 
streets,  and  nnared  tlie  Pont  Neuf,  a 
flood  of  glorious  sunshine  bathed  the 
long  vista  of  architectural  magnifi- 
cence which  burst  on  our  view.  Ev- 
ery cornice,  frieze,  arid  pilaster  of 
that  dazzling  j)erspective  gleamed  out 
in  all  the  distinctness  of  their  sculp- 
tured tracery  :  yet  the  effiict  of  the 
whole  was  as  that  of  a  mellowed 
painting,  and  the  eye  slighted  every 
detail  to  revel  in  the  luxury  of  that 
sublime  and  fugitive  emotion  which 
abhors  decomposition, and  is  destroy- 
ed by  analysis  !  My  companion 
leaned  eagerly  to  gaze  on  the  splen- 
did scene,  and  sighed  deeply  as  his 
last  lingering  look  was  intercepted 
by  the  projecting  angle  of  the  street 
into  which  we  were  now  entering. 
The  seriousness  of  his  manner — so 
unusual  in  a  Frenchman — checked 
any  inclination  which  I  might  have 
felt  to  indulge  that  "spirit  of  free 
inquiry"  so  often  adopted  in  these 
cases.  He  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  own  feelings  to  relish  conver- 
sation, and  we  remained  silent.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  he  seemed 
disposed  to  rally  his  spirits  ;  and — ■ 
evidently  from  a  motive  of  politeness 
— addressed  me.  Sense,  information 
and  talent  marked  all  he  said.  In 
classical  learning  he  seemed  a  profi- 
cient, and  showed  an  equal  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  |)hilosophy  and 
science.  By  degrees  he  became  ani- 
mated ;  his  gloom  wore  off,  and  oc- 
casional flashes  of  wit  proved  that  his 
intellectual  wealth  did  not  all  con- 
sist of  a  paper  currency.  Still  there 
was  in  his  talk  a  guardedness  on 
every  topic  pointing  to  himself— an 
anti-egotism — which  evinced  his  wish 
to  preserve  the  incognito. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  we 
were  joined  by  a  young  officer — 
lively,  frank  and  spirited,  and  with  a 
mind  as  brimful  of  the  present  as  if 
there  were  no  such  things,  in  or  out 
of  the  world,  as  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture. The  accession  of  his  gaiety 
was  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  ;  and 
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my  Parisian  friend  and  I,  who  ran 
some  risk  of  growing  profound  and 
prosy,  brightened  up,  like  reviving 
chandeliers.  Our  new  guest  lost  no 
time  in  informing  us  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Brittany — that  he  had  been 
bred  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique — 
had  fought  among  the  pupils  at  the 
memorable  defence  of  Mont  Martre 
— had  fallen  in  love  the  week  after 
— had  tried  to  run  away  with  his 
mistress — and  had  gotten  into  dis- 
grace with  his  father,  who  hired  him 
the  next  day  in  the  disguise  of  a  foot- 
man, and  forgave  him  for  the  sake  of 
the  frolic — that,  as  a  dutiful  son,  he 
had  passed  a  month  in  a  counting- 
house,  and  ten  days  in  a  lawyer's 
office — then  followed  nature,  and  en- 
tered the  army — was  fond  of  the 
flute — thought  Petit  the  best  boot- 
maker, and  Lamarque  the  best  tailor, 
in  Paris — was  now  a  captain  in  the 
Guards — was  on  his  way  to  join  his 
corps  at  Bayonne — liked  all  good 
fellows — and  hated  but  one  man  in 
the  world,  and  that  was  the  chaplain 
of  his  own  regiment. 

A  volubility  like  this,  is  generally 
unpromising ;  but  there  was  a  re- 
deeming air  of  candor  and  generosity 
about  ih'is  young  militaire,  which  im- 
pressed us  favorably  ;  and  I  found 
on  this,  as  I  had  done  in  many  other 
instances,  that  a  redundant  flow  of 
animal  spirits  is  not  certain  evidence 
of  weak  intellects,  or  shallow  feel- 
ings. "  But  why,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  this 
nngracious  exclusion  of  the  chaplain 
from  the  benefit  of  that  rule  of  uni- 
versal good  will  which  you  profess, 
and  which  ought  surely  to  be  a  rule 
without  an  exception  ?" 

"  1  cannot  help,"  he  replied,  "  hat- 
ing hypocrisy.  It  is  a  sort  of  relined 
treachery,  and  has  always  struck  me 
to  be  that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
for  which  there  is  forgiveness  neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  the  next." 

"  So  much  the  greater  danger,"  I 
said,  "^^  of  imputing  it  rashly  ;  and  you 
will  not  be  offended  at  my  saying, 
that  among  young  soldiers,  it  is  too 
much  the  fashion  to  make  some  indi- 
vidual priest  the  scape-goat  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  demerits  of  Christ- 


endom. The  clerical  robe  may  save 
a  man's  bones;  but  'tis  a  weak  man- 
tle of  defence  ag;ii!ist  [jrejudice." — 
"  I  am  an  enen)y,"  he  replied,  "  to 
all  prejudice,  and  am  neither  a  man- 
hater,  a  woman-hater,  nor  a  priest- 
hater;  but  as  you  view  this  matter 
seriously,  permit  me  to  ask,  whether 
religion  can  be  recommended,  or 
morality  promoted  in  a  regiment 
by  a  gloomy  monk,  or  stray  ascetic, 
who  knows  no  difference  between 
mirth  and  vice,  demureness  and  vir- 
tue ;  who  shuns  society,  or  mars  it 
by  pedantry  or  fastidiousness  ;  and 
whose  theory  and  practice  constitute 
the  perfection  of  bigotry  ?  For  my 
part,"  he  continued,  "  whatever  be 
my  practice,  1  have  no  antipathy  to 
any  form  of  religion  ;  and  if  I  could 
once  meet  with  a  priest  of  social 
manners,  cheerful  conversation,  and 
liberal  opinions,  in  the  genuine  sense 
of  that  term — 1  am  not  sure  that  the 
practical  effect  of  such  a  rencontro 
would  not  go  farther  to  convert  me 
than  all  that  has  been  preached  and 
written  for  a  century.  But  what  is 
of  more  importance,  the  influence  of 
a  few  such  ecclesiastics  in  the  army 
would  be  prodigious :  for  after  all, 
Sir,  scepticism  is  not  a  fundamental 
ingredient  in  the  French  character. 
The  organ  of  veneration  finds  a 
place  even  in  the  pericranium  of  a 
soldier;  and  your  Corporal  Trim 
has,  you  know,  ably  defended  our 
|)rofession  from  the  charge  of  never 
praying." — "  But,  surely,"  I  rejoin- 
ed, "  your  clergy  must  number  many 
such  as  you  describe." — "  Not  one, 
I  assure  you  ;  and  so  inveterate  is 
the  mannerism  of  the  whole  body, 
that  1  would  wager  the  best  dinner 
Bordeaux  can  furnish,  that,  disguise 
a  priest  as  you  will,  I  should  know 
him  among  a  thousand." — "  I  accept 
your  wager.  Sir,"  said  the  Parisian, 
'•  and  though  my  society  is  much 
more  among  soldiers  than  ecclesiast- 
ics, I  do  not  despair  of  winning  your 
eniertainmcnt." — "And  I  should  be 
most  happy  to  lose  it,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "  were  it  only  for  the  honour  of 
the  church  ;  but  i  have  little  doubt," 
added  he,  laughing,   "  that   we  shall 
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fare  sumptuously  at  your  expense." 
— "  I  run  all  risks,"  replied  the  oth- 
er, "and  pledge  myself  to  introduce 
you  to  a  young  clerical  friend  of 
mine  at  Bordeaux,  with  whom  j'ou 
shall  converse  for  an  hour,  or  a  day, 
if  you  please,  without  ever  suspect- 
ing him  to  be  a  clerk." — "  Done, 
done,  by  all  means,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain.— ''  Done,"  said  the  Parisian  ; 
and  I  was  requested  to  register  the 
bet. 

We  were  just  then  entering  a  vil- 
lage where  we  stopped  to  change 
horses  ;  it  was  a  beautiful  summer's 
evening.  A  group  of  peasants  were 
gathered  round  the  inn  door;  some 
at  their  light  potations  :  a  more  juve- 
nile party  dancing  under  some  elms 
at  a  short  distance,  while  nearer  to 
us  a  merry  circle  were  enjoying  the 
mimics  and  drolleries  of  a  comical 
looking  fellow,  with  a  head  of  cab- 
bage for  a  nosegay,  and  a  cock's  tail 
in  his  hat.  He  was  evidently  the 
jester  of  the  village,  and  seemed  pri- 
vileged among  the  girls,  whose  shrill 
peals  of  laughter — (breaking  through 
the  staves  of  a  Bacchanalian  chorus 
from  within) — responded  to  every 
new  flash  of  his  wit,  or  no  less  irre- 
sistible contortion  of  his  countenance. 
Every  surrounding  object  furnished 
matter  for  his  quips  and  cranks  ;  and 
our  trio  in  the  Diligence  did  not  es- 
cape. He  aimed  at  us  some  side- 
long jibes,  which  produced  a  roar  of 
laughter  ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of 
ridicule,  that  even  when  of  the  cheap- 
est quality,  no  one  likes  to  pay  for  it. 
For  my  part,  I  felt  that  I  was  no 
match  for  this  champion  of  fun,  and 
looked  for  support  to  the  young  cap- 
taiu  ;  but  his  power  of  repartee,  after 
one  or  two  unlucky  attempts,  was 
equally  at  fault ;  and  our  cause  was 
growing  utterly  hopeless,  when  the 
Farisiau  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
window.  The  wit  seemed  deter- 
mined to  puuish  his  teujerity,  and  let 
fly  a  shower  of  barbed  jests  ;  but  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  present,  he 
was  met  by  such  a  counter  volley  of 
jocular  retort — Rolands  for  Olivers 
— doubles  for  singles — all  delivered 
iu  so  exact  an  imitation   of  his  own 


voice,  manner,  dialect  and  slang,  that 
victory  soon  changed  sides.  The 
cabbage  noscga}',  from  a  badge  of 
honour,  became  suddenly  transform- 
ed into  a  mark  of  defeat  :  the  cock's 
tail  drooped  :  the  luckless  jester  grin- 
ned, blushed,  and  fiually  slunk  away, 
amid  the  jeers  of  his  fickle  audience, 
who  couiplimeuted  our  triumph  by 
giving  us  three  cheers  as  we  rolled 
away. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Parisian,  smil- 
ing, and  evidently  enjoying  our  al- 
most incredulous  astonishment,  "  it  is 
fortunate  for  me  that  the  morose 
chaplain  is  not  here,  for  I  suppose 
he  would  set  me  down  as  a  profligate, 
past  redemption  ;  but  as  I  take  you 
to  be  like  myself,  orthodox  lovers  of 
a  joke,  what  say  you,  if  we  devote 
ourselves  to  Momus  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  journey  ?  We  must 
needs  do  something  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  the  road  ;  and  I  have 
ever  found  Moliere  a  better  travel- 
ling companion  than  Puflendorf  or 
Locke." 

We  gladly  assented  to  this  propo- 
sal, and  ratified  the  compact  at  sup- 
per in  an  extra  glass  of  Burgundy. 
This  repast,  at  all  times  exhilarating, 
is  peculiarly  so  on  a  journey  ;  and 
we  rose  to  resume  our  route  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  At  the  door  of  the 
Diligence,  we  found  a  young  gentle- 
man preparing  to  join  our  caravan  : 
he  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
female,  who  assiduously  kerchiefed 
his  neck,  warned  him  to  nurse  his 
cold,  and,  as  he  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage, slipped  into  the  pocket  of  his 
sur-coat  a  provision  of  barley-sugar, 
pectoral  lozenges,  and  other  tooth- 
some specifics.  ''■  Behold  our  first 
victim  to  Momus,"  said  the  Parisian  ; 
and  forthwith  addressing  the  youth, 
he  overwhelmed  him  with  a  thousand 
civilities,  so  strangely  oflicious,  yet 
so  gravely  volunteered,  as  to  produce 
a  highly  diverting  eflect  of  gratitude 
and  astonishment.  He  bewildered 
him  by  assuming  sundry  whimsical 
modes  of  expression — a  slight  stutter, 
and  the  tone  of  a  privileged  oddity  : 
a  combination  which,  while  it  nearly 
convulsed   the   captain  and    myself, 
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placed  our  guest  in  the  ludicrous  pre- 
dicament, unconsciously,  of  furnish- 
ing the  jest, — being  himself  all  the 
time  under  the  compound  torture  of 
excited  awe  and  suppressed  laughter. 
It  would  require  the  dramatic  talent 
of  a  Mathews  to  describe  the  scene 
that  followed.  Our  young  traveller 
was,  it  appeared,  employed  in  the 
department  of  the  forests;  and  his 
indeflitigable  mystifier,  after  putting 
him  through  a  rigorous  examination, 
on  the  various  branches  of  his  duty, 
ended  by  asking  him  if  he  could  at  a 
glance  tell  the  exact  breadth  of  a 
river  ?  "  No,"  was  of  course  the 
answer.  "Then,"  replied  the  other, 
"if  you  will  attend  to  me  I  will  give 
you  a  simple  rule  for  that  purpose, 
highly  useful  to  a  gentleman  in  your 
situation."  At  the  same  moment, 
his  clenched  hand  descended  with 
such  force  on  the  hat  of  his  astonish- 
ed auditor,  as  to  bring  the  rim  of  it 
nearly  in  contact  with  his  nose — 
(just  then  the  light  of  a  lamp,  near 
which  we  had  stopped,  gave  us  a  full 
view  of  the  scene).  "  Pardon  me. 
Sir,"  he  continued,  seizing  the  hands 
which  were  struggling  to  extricate 
the  engulphed  head,  "  this  is  the  first 
part  of  the  rule,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Now,  Sir,  fancy  your- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco,  or 
any  other  river.  When  you  come 
within  fifteen  paces  of  the  bank  you 
must  hold  up  your  head,  brace  your 
knees,  and  step  out  boldly  till  you 
reach  the  water's  edge.  Now  be 
pleased  to  shut  the  right  eye,  and 
look  up  with  the  left,  till  you  bring 
the  visual  line  in  contact,  as  it  were, 
with  the  extreme  rim  of  your  hat  ; 
keeping  that  eye  so  fixed,  next  open 
the  other,  and  let  it  rest  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  The  mo- 
ment that  is  done,  wheel  half-round, 
suddenly,  so  !  (and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  gave  the  hapless  tyro 
a  twirl,  assuring  him  that  this  too 
was  indispensable).  Now,  Sir,  by 
this  movement — pray,  pay  particular 
attention — your  eye  has  described 
an  arc,  or  section  of  a  circle,  which 
must,  as  you  are  well  aware,  be  the 
measure  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 


two  visual  lines  above-mentioned,  of 
which  angle — mark  I — this  (seizing 
his  nose)  may  be  called  the  apex ; 
and  consequently,  having  formed  the 
said  arc,  you  have  only  to  measure 
the  subtended  chord,  which  will  give 
you  to  a  fraction  the  breadth  of  the 
river  !  I  hope,"  he  added,  "  that  I 
make  myself  understood  :  if  not,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  repeat  the  propo- 
sition." But  his  bewildered  pupil 
who  had,  by  this  time,  reached  his 
journey's  end,  and  was  rising  to  de- 
part— evidently  convinced  that  he 
iiad  been  under  the  examination  of 
an  inspector  general  of  the  forests — 
assured  him  that  his  explanation  had 
been  perfectly  clear  ;  and,  amid  a 
profusion  of  thanks  for  his  condescen- 
sion, hinted  a  hope  that  he  would 
note  his  name  for  promotion. 

From  Orleans  to  Tours,  and  from 
Tours  to  Bordeaux,  our  compact  of 
merriiTient  was  faithfully  adhered  to. 
But  to  follow  our  facetious  compan- 
ion through  a  tithe  of  the  drolleries 
which  he  enacted,  would  overtax  the 
pen  of  a  Smollett.  The  versatility 
of  talent,  and  compass  of  learning, 
which  he  enlisted  in  the  production 
of  "  broad  grins,"  was  quite  prodi- 
gious, and  redeemed  his  feats  of 
practical  wit.  To  each  new  tenant 
of  our  vehicle,  he  exhibited  himself 
in  a  difterent  disguise,  assuming,  by 
turns,  the  manner  and  phraseology  of 
every  rank,  profession,  and  even 
trade.  With  surprising  tact  he  seized 
and  developed,  at  will,  the  salient 
points  of  every  new  character,  liter- 
ally [)laying  on  each — as  though  he 
were  modulating  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  and,  with  still  greater  skill, 
so  effectually  guarded  his  own,  that 
on  reaching  Bordeaux,  neither  the 
captain  nor  I  could  form  the  remot- 
est idea  of  who  or  what  he  was.  It 
was  clear,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  mask  of  waggery  which  he  had 
chosen  to  assume,  tliat  he  possessed 
a  mind  of  no  ordinary  stamp  ; — and 
we  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  him  the  morning  after 
our  arrival,  tiiat — as  he  added — no 
time  might  be  lost  in  settling  the  wa- 
ger between  him  and  the  captain. 
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The  moon  was  just  rising  as  we 
entered  the  second  city  of  France,  by 
the  finest  bridge  in  Europe.  A  bead- 
ed crescent  of  luminous  points,  re- 
flected in  the  water,  marked  the  out- 
line of  splendid  masonry  that  sweeps 
round  the  broad  Garonne,  exhibiting 
a  quay  of  such  grandeur,  as  to  prove 
the  fitness  of  the  appellation,  which 
denotes  that  the  main  featore  of  the 
city  is  its  fine  position,  sur  le  hard  de 
Veau.  But  my  limits  warn  me  to 
reserve  this  subject  for  a  future  pa- 
per, and  the  repose  which  I  needed 
after  this  laughing  journey,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  read- 
ers. They  will  not,  however,  I  trust, 
decline  to  join  the  breakfast  party  of 
the  Parisian  unknown,  to  which  I 
was  summoned,  next  morning,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  by  my  friend  the 
captain.  We  again  interchanged 
surmises  respecting  our  travelling 
enigma,  but  not  a  scintilla  of  proba- 
bility could  be  struck  from  any  of 
our  conjectures.  "  Well,"  said  the 
captain,  "  we  may  unriddle  him  at 
breakfast ;  aud,  at  all  events,  I  pro- 
mise you  another  chance  over  a  bot- 
tle of  Lafiite,  at  the  excellent  dinner 
which  I  am  to  win  presently  by  my 
skill  in  divination ;"  so  saying,  he 
led  the  way  to  the  apartment  of  our 
Parisian  friend,  whose  cheerful  voice 
greeted  our  signal  of  approach  : — but 
how  shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the 
paralysis  of  astonishment  which 
smote  us,  on  beholding,  as  we  enter- 
ed, the  living  image,  the  speaking 
prototype — nay,  the  very  person  and 
identity  of  him  who  was,  but  yester- 
day, the  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
the  wit — now  standing  before  us  a 
tonsured,  cropped,  and  cassocked 
Priest  !  !  !  After  a  staring  pause, 
so  long,  that  even  on  the  stage  it 
would  have  appeared  unnatural,  he 
advanced  smiling,  and  cordially  shak- 
ing our  passive  hands,  said,  "Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  greet 
you  at  length  in  my  real  character. 
I  am,  indeed,  a  priest ;  and  having 
now,  I  hope,  fairly  won  my  wager,  I 
may  congratulate  myself  on  having 
begun  the  shearing  of  my  flock  ; 
among  which,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine, 


you  will  perceive  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  numbering  you."  So  say- 
ing, he  exhibited,  to  our  increased 
wonder,    his   official  appointment  as 

chaplaiu    to    the   regiment    of 

guards.  "  I  am  aware,"  he  continu- 
ed, "  how  prone  ignorance  or  male- 
volence might  be,  to  misconstrue  that 
vein  of  pleasantry  which,  I  trust,  has 
been,  in  the  present  instance,  not 
only  innocent,  but  in  some  degree 
useful.  In  taking  from  choice  the 
sacred  profession,  I  neither  forfeited 
my  feelings  as  a  man,  nor  the  genial 
tendencies  of  my  disposition  to  so- 
cial enjoyment.  These  ever  taught 
me,  and  teach  me  now,  to  despise 
cant,  and  hate  hypocrisy.  In  the 
ministers  of  religion  these  vices  are 
doubly  odious,  and  shall  never  es- 
cape the  lash  which  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  apply  :  but  while  I  make 
no  defence  for  such  as  resemble  the 
description  given  of  my  morose  pre- 
decessor in  the  chaplaincy,  I  cannot 
admit  (Heaven  forbid  !)  that  the  ma- 
jority of  my  clerical  cotemporaries 
are  fashioned  on  so  deformed  a  mo- 
del ;  nor  could  I  decline  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attempting  to  prove  by  one 
humble  example,  that  misanthropic 
gloom,  and  monkish  bigotry,  do  not 
necessarily  enter  into  the  coaiposi- 
tion  of  a  French  priest  !" — His  ani- 
mated and  eloquent  address,  of  which 
this  is  but  a  faint  sketch,  drew  from 
the  soldier  a  frank  avowal  of  what 
he  termed  "his  blundering  logic." 
He  shook  the  young  chaplain  most 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  assured 
him  that,  with  such  sentiments,  he 
would  find  a  friend  in  every  man  in 
the  regiment."  "  And  a  friend," 
added  I,  "  in  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope !" 

I  need  not  add  that  the  captain 
most  punctually  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  forfeit,  and  was  amply  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  his  wager,  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  friend.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  after  bidding  me  a 
cordial  adieu,  they  pursued  their 
route  together  for  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier ;  and  I  found  myself  once  more 
in  the  solitude  of  an  inn. 
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t'l'^IIIE  foIl()-.ving  Table  of  the  Bishops  and  Popes  of  Rome,  up  to  the  year 
-*-  1644,  is  from  an  ancient  Manuscri[)t  in  my  possession,  written  in  the 
year  1645-46  :  as  I  have  never  met  witii  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  and 
behoving  that  such  a  document  will  be  useful  to  some  of  your  very  numerous 
readers,  I  send  it  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine. — The  c;Ualogue  is  ushered 
in  with  the  following  note,  which  I  have  transcribed  verbatim  ct  literatim  ; 
the  names  and  dates  are,  bj  the  writer,  stated  to  have  been  obtained  from 
the  library  of  the  Vatican.  John  S.  Piercy. 

Sept.  29,  1827  

"That  St.  Peter  was  here"  (Rome)  "and  taught  ye  Xtian.  faithe  is 
'•'  agreede  on  all  handes  and  y*^  he  was  Bp:  by  moste  ;  but  no  Bp:  of  Rome 
"  iiad,  or  tooko  on  him  ye  name  of  universal  Bp:  or  head  of  ye  church  till 
"  Boniface  3:  aboute  A^  6O6  :  it  was  given  him  by  ye  Emperor  Phocas  hav- 
"  ing  murtherd  his  master  Mauritius,  to  oblige  Boniface  to  him,  that  so  he 
"  might  secure  Italy  :  For  ye  Bps:  at  first  followd  ye  Division  of  ye  Empire, 
"  and  where  ye  Emperor  had  his  Defensors,  ye  church  had  a  Bp  : 
"  and  where  ye  Emperor  had  a  presidente  of  a  Diocis  (ye  Empire  being 
"divided  into  14  Diocisses)  there  the  Church  a  patriarch  or  primate,  as  for 
"example  of  Yorke  for  Brittain,  of  Milan  for  Italy,  of  Rome  for  ye  pre- 
"  senture  of  ye  citty,  of  Antioch  for  ye  Easte,  of  Alexandria  for  Egipt,  of 
"  Carthage  for  Africke  :  under  every  of  wh.  were  inferior  Bps.  but  none 
"  of  these  patriarks  or  primates  claymed  a  superiority  over  ye  resle,  but 
"  they  were  all  iequall  till  ye  time  of  Boniface. — A  table  of  all  ye  Bps.  of 
"  Rome  foUuweth,  tirst  of  such  as  claymed  notte  universale  superiority  and 
"  yn  of  those  which  did,  and  where  ye  number  of  years  of  any  pope  fills  notte 
"  y^  distance  of  ye  years  between  the  admittance  of  his  successor,  some  va- 
"  cancy  or  schisme  was." 


Anno 
Christ! 

44 

70 
90 
102 
112 
121 
131 
142 
154 
158 
167 
175 
179 
194 
203 
221 
226 
233 
238 
239 
253 
255 
256 
260 
262 
42 


Time  of  filling 
No.  Names  and  Titles,  the  Papal  see. 
Y.  M.  D. 
1   St. Peter  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision 


2  Cletns 

3  Clemens  I. 

4  Anacletus  I. 

5  Evaristus  (1) 

6  Alexander  I. 

7  Sixtus  1. 

8  P'losphorus 

9  Hi-inus  (2) 

10  Pius  I. 

1 1  Anacletus  II. 

12  Felix  I. 

13  Eleutherius 

14  Victor  I. 

15  Zephjrinus 

16  Ca'lixtus  I. 

17  Urbanus  I. 

18  Ponlranus 

19  Antherus 

20  Fabianiis 

21  Cornelius 

22  Lucius  I. 

23  Stephanus  I. 

24  Sixtus  II. 

25  Dionissus 
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30  Marcel lus 

5 

0 

0 
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31   Eusebius 

2 

0 
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32  MiUiades 

3 

0 

0 
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33  Silvester  I.  (4) 

22 

0 

0 

336 

34  jMarcus 

0 
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0 

337 

35  Julius  I. 

15 

5 

0 

352 

36  Liberius 

15 

0 

0 

337 

37  Damasus  I.  (5) 

18 

0 

0 

385 

38  Servius  (6) 

13 

0 

5 

398 

39  Anastasius 

4 

0 

0 

402 

40  Innocentius  I. 

15 

0 

0 

417 

41  Zozimus 

0 

1 

0 
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42  Bonifaciiis  I. 

5 

0 

0 

428 

43  Cilutintis  1. 

0 

8 

0 
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44  Sixtus  111. 

n 

0 

0 
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45  Leo  Magnus  I. 

21 

0 

0 
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46  Hilarius 
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47  Semplicius 
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483 

48  Felix  III. 
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0 
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50  Anastasius  11. 
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Anno 
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514  52 
523  63 
526  54 
530  55 
532  56 

535  57 

536  58 

537  59 
555  60 
560  61 
573  62 
578  63 
590  64 

605  65 

606  66 
609  67 
615  68 
618 
624 
634 
639 
641 
649 
654 
657 
671 
677 
679 
683 
684 
685 
6,sj6 
683 
701 
704 
707 
707 
714 
731 
742 
752 
752 
757 
767 
768 
772 
796 
816 
817  100 
824  101 
827  102 
827  103 
843  104 
846  105 
854  106 
856  107 
858  108 
868  109 
873  110 

883  111 

884  112 

885  113 
891  114 
895  115 


Ilormisda 
Johannes 
Felix  1\^ 
Bonifacius  II. 
Johanuea  II. 
Agapelu3 
Silverius 
Vigilius  (7) 
Pelagius  (8) 
Johannes  111. 
Benedictus 
Pelaffius  II. 


9  0  0 

0  2  0 
4  0  0 

1  0  0 
3  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
8  0  0 
b  0  9 


13     0    0      9 


0     0 
0     0 


0  0 
0  0 
0     0 


Gregory  Magnus  (9)  14     0     0 

Sabinianus  1     0     0 

Boniface  III.  (10)  3 

Boniface  IV.  6 

Deus  dedit  3 

Boniface  V.  0 

Honorius  I.  10 

Severinua  ,  2 

Johannes  IV.  2 

Theodorus  I.  0 

Martinus  I.  6 

Eiigenius  I.  0 

V^itulianus  (11)  14 

A  deo  datus  5 

Domnus  I.  0 

Agatho  4 

Leo  11.  0 

Benedictus  II.  1 

Johannes  V.  1 

Conon  0 

Sergius  13 

Johannes  VI.  3 

Johannes  VII.  3 

Sisminius  0     0  20 

Constantinus  (12)  7     0     0 

Gregory  II.  (13)  17     0 

Gregory  111.(14)  0  10 

Zachanus  10 

Stephanas  II.  0 

Stephanus  III.  (15)  5 

Paiilus  I.  10 

Constantinus  II.  1 

Stephanus  IV.  4 

Adrianus  I.  23 

Leo  III.  20 

Stephanus  V.  0     7 

Paschalis  I.  (16)  7     0 

Eugenius  H.  (17)  3     0 

Valentinus  0     0 

Gregory  IV.  16     0 

Sergius  II.  3     0 

Leo  IV.  8    0 
Johannes  VIII.  (18)      2     0 

Benedictus  III.  2     0 

Nicholas  I.  (19)  10     0 

Adrianus  II.  5     0 
Johannes  IX. 
Martinus  II. 

Adrian  III.  1     0 

Stephanus  VI.  6     0 

Tormonis  4     0 

Boniface  VI.  0    0  15 


2 

2 
10 

5 
10  0 
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946 
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1003 
1009 
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1045 
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1045 
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1062 
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Stephanus  VII. 
Roman  us 
Theodorus  II 
Johannes  X. 
Benedictus  IV. 
Leo  V. 

Christophorus 
Sergius  III.  (20) 
Anastasius  III. 
Sando 

Johannes  XL 
Leo  VI. 

Stephanus  VIII. 
Johannes  XIL 
Leo  VII. 
Stephanus  IX. 
Martinus  IIL 
Agapelus  II. 
Johannes  XIII. 
Leo  VIII. 
Benedictus  V. 
Johannes  XIV. 
Benedictus  VI. 
Domnus  II. 
Boniface  Wl\ 
Benedictus  VII. 
Johannes  XV. 


1  0  0 
0  4  0 
0  0  20 

2  0  0 
2  0  0 
0  0  40 
0  7  0 
7  0 
2  0 


0  6 
15  0 
0  6 
2 
5 
4 
3 
3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
9  0 
8  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
7     0 

0  6 

1  3 
1  0 
3     0 


1     0 


Johannes  XVI.  (21)  10     0     0 

Johannes  XVII-  0     4     0 

Gregory  \ .  3 

Silvester  II.  (22)  4 

Johannes  XVIll.  0 

Johannes  XIX.  6 

Sergius  IV.  (23)  3 
Benedictus  VIII.  (24)  12    0     0 


Johannes  XX, 
Benedictus  IX. 
Silvester  III. 
Benedictus  X. 
Gregory  VI. 
Clemens  II. 
Damascus  IL 
Leo  IX. 
Victor  IL 

Stephanus  X.  (25) 
Nicholas  II.  (26) 
Alexander  11. 
Gregory  VII.  (27) 
Victor  ill. 
Urban  II.  (28) 
Paschal  II. 
Gylassius  11. 
Calistus  11.  (29) 
Honorius  II. 
Innocent  II  (30) 
Cilulinus  II. 
Lucius  II. 
Eugenius  III. 
Anastasius  IV. 
Adrian  IV. 
Alexander  III. 
Lucius  III. 
Urban  III. 
Greg^ory  VIII. 


0  23 


18     0     0 


1  0  5 

6  0  0 

5  0  0 

13  0  0 

0  5  0 

0  11  0 


8  0  0 

1  0  0 
4  0  0 

(31)     22  0  0 

4  0  0 

2  0  0 
0  2© 
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118a  180  Clement  III.  (32) 
1191    181  Cilutinus  111. 
1198  182  Innocent  III.  (33) 
1-216    183  Honorius  III.  (34) 
li27   184  Gregory  IX.  (35) 
1241    185  Cilutinus  IV. 
1243  186  Innocent  IV.  (3(5) 
1254  187  Alexander  IV.  (37) 
1261    188  Urban  IV. 
1265  189  Clement  IV. 
1271    190  Gregory  X.  (38) 

1275  191   Innocent  V. 

1276  192  Adrianus  V. 

1276  193  Johannes  XXI. 

1277  194  Nicholas  HI. 
1281  195  Martin  us  IV. 
1285  196  Honorius  IV. 
1288  197  Nicholas  IV. 

1294  198  Cilutinus  V. 

1295  199  Boniface  VIII.  (39) 
1303  200  Benedict  XI. 
1305  201  Clement  V.  (40) 
1316  202  John  XXII. 
1334  203  Benedict  XII. 
1342  204  Clement  VI.  (41) 
1352  205  Innocent  VI. 
1362  206  Urban  VI!(. 
1371   207  Gregory  XL 
1378  208  Urban  IX,. 
1389  209  Boniface  IX. 
1404  210  Innocent  VII. 
1406  211   Gregory  XII. 

1409  212  Alexander  V. 

1410  213  John  XXIII. 
1413  214  Martin  V. 
1431  215  Eugenius  IV. 
1447  216   Nicholas  V. 
1455  217  Callistus  III. 
1458  218   Pius  II. 
1464  219  Paul  II. 
1471  220  Sixtus  IV. 

Note. — I  am  aware  that  discrepancies  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  above  dates  when  com- 
pared with  general  history  ;  indeed,  the  several  authorities  which  I  consulted  in  the  compila- 
tion differ  considerably  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  here  given,  are  as  nearly  cor- 
rect as  possible. 

General  Remarks. — 1.  Holy  water  introduced  in  the  year  120, — 2.  Hi- 
giniis  ordered  penance  to  be  done. — 3.  The  sect  of  the  Abstinents  branch- 
ed off  from  the  Church  of  Rome.— 4.  IMonkery  established  by  Silvester  I. 
in  328. — 5.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  See  much  enlarged  378. — 6. 
The  sect  of  the  Augustines.  The  mass  in  Latin.— 7-  Extreme  unction  in 
trodnced  5i}0.  The  Benedictines  548.— 8.  Heresy  made  punishable  with 
death,  which  has  continued  ever  since. — 9-  Purgatorian  doctrine,  and  In- 
vocation of  Virgin  and  Saints,  first  promulgated  in  .')93. — 10,  Boniface  HI. 
took  upon  himself  the  title  of  Unv-ersnJ. — 11.  Organs  first  introduced  into 
churches. — 12.  Coustantine,  going  to  Constantinople  to  visit  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  the  people  out  of  love  to  iiim  kissed  his  foot,  which  his  success- 
ors claimed  as  a  reverence. — 13,  Image  worship  first  introduced  in  715. — 
14,  The  Pope's  Nuncio  instituted  in  735.— 15,  The  temporal  dominion  of 
the  Pope  commenced  in  755. — 16.  Paschal  ordained  certain  of  the  parish 
priests  of  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  Cardinals. — 17    Eugeuius  took 
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1484  221   Innocent  VIII. 
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0 

1492  222  Alexander  VI.  (42) 

11 
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17 
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1503  223  Pius  III. 
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26 
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1503  224  Julius  II. 

10 
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14 
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1513  225  Leo  X. 
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17 

1522  226  Adrian  VI. 
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11 
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1524  227  Clement  VII.  (43) 

10 
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1534  228  Paul  III.  (44) 
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1550  229  Julius  III. 
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1555  230  Marcellus 
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14 
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1555  231   Paul  IV. 
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1660  r32  Pius  IV. 
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1567  233  Pius  V, 
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1572  234  Gregory  XIII. 

13 
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1585  235  Sextus  V.  (45) 
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1590  236  Urban  VII. 
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1591  237  Gregory  XIV. 
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1591  238  Innocent  IX. 
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1592  239  Clement  VIII.  (46) 

13 
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1605  240  Leo  XI. 
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£6 
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1605  241   PauW. 

16 
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1621  242  Gregory  XV. 
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1623  243  Urban  VIII. 

21 
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1644  244  Innocent  X. 

11 
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1655  245  Alexander  VII. 

13 
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1668  246  Clement  IX. 
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10 
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1669  247  Clement  X. 
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1669  248  Innocent  XI. 

20 
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11 
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1689  249  Alexander  VIII. 
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0 

14 
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1691  250  Innocent  XII.    • 
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1700  251  Clement  XI. 

21 

0 

0 
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0 

1711  252  Innocent  XIII. 
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10 
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1727  253  Benedict  XIII. 

3 
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0 

1730  254  Clement  XII. 

10 
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0 

17 
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1740  255  Benedict  XIV. 

18 

0 

0 

16 
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0 

1758  256  Clement  XIII. 

11 
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0 

8 
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0 

1769  257  Clement  XIV. 
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0 

1775  258  Pius  VI. 

24 
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0 

1800  259  Pius  VII. 

23 
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0 

1823  260  Leo  XII. 

Still  living. 

12 

0 

0 
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upon  himself  the  power  of  giving  temporal  title?,  as  Duke,  &;c. — 18.  This 
successor  of  St.  Peter  was  a  woman  ! — 19.  Tiiis  Pope  wms  the  fust  who 
rcslraiiicd  the  clergy  from  marrying. — 20.  Sorgius  III.  ordered  the  burn- 
ing of  lights  in  the  feast  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  thence  call- 
ed Candlemas  Day. — 21.  Canonization  introduced  A.  D.  993. — 22.  Bap- 
tism of  hells  instituted,  and  the  doctrine  of  traiisubstantiation  first  promid- 
gated. — 23,  The  sect  of  the  Minors  sprung  up. — 24.  A  great  schism  pre- 
vailed in  the  church  about  this  period. — 2.').  This  Pope  brought  the  Church 
of  Milan  into  obedience  to  that  of  Rome,  whose  bishop  before  claimed 
equality  with  him. — 26.  The  election  of  popes  taken  from  the  Ron)ish 
clergy,  and  the  right  vested  in  the  Cardinals. — 27.  The  Cartiiusian  order 
sprung  up. — 28.  The  Cisterlian  order  begun. — 29.  The  Grey  Friars  ditto. 
— 30,  The  Crossed  Friars  ditto. — 31.  Carmelites  ditto. — 32.  Indulgences 
first  dispensed. — 33.  The  order  of  the  Ursulines. — The  inquisition  estab- 
ished  A.  D.  1204. — The  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  instituted, — 
Auricular  confession  established  in  1215. — 34.  The  elevation  of  the  host 
first  introduced  into  public  worship  in  1222, —  35,  The  inquisition  commit- 
ted to  the  Dominican  monks. — 36,  The  order  of  the  Bethlehemites  insti- 
tuted in  1248.— 37,  The  Anchorites  ditto.— 38.  The  Celestines  ditto. — 
39.  This  year  Pope  l^ftpiface  settled  the  Jubilee  to  be  held  every  hundred 
years. — 40.  The  Bartholomites  established. — 41.  The  Minimes  establish- 
ed.— 42.  Savanarola  burnt  in  1498  for  preaching  agait)st  the  vices  of  the 
clergy. — 43.  The  order  of  Capuchins  instituted.  The  Barnabites  ditto. — 
44.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola. — 45.  The  order 
of  Begging  Friars  begun. — 46.  The  Theatines  ditto. 
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T  WAS  in  the  Ripetta,  when  a 
-"■  friend  informed  me  that  the  fu- 
neral of  the  Cardinal  Saluzzo  was  to 
take  place  that  day  at  the  Chiesa 
Nuova,  and  begged  me  to  accompany 
him  to  the  ceremony.  It  required 
little  entreaty.  We  crossed  into  the 
Corso,  and  after  passing  through  va- 
rious lanes,  we  at  last  emerged  into 
a  tolerably  hatidsome  square,  and 
stood  before  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  S.  Filip- 
po  Neri,  and  the  hideous  excrescence 
of    Borromini,   the   Chapel    of    the 


Oratory,  which  grows  from  its  side. 
A  considerable  crowd  had  gathered 
at  the  entry,  and  we  followed  them 
slowly  into  the  body  of  the  church. 

The  deceased  Cardinal  had  been 
removed  the  day  before  from  his 
apartments,  where  he  had  lain  for 
some  time,  in  the  usual  state,  expos- 
ed on  a  high-raised  bed,  well  trim- 
med, well  rouged,*  and  attired  in  all 
the  magnificence  of  his  official  cos- 
tume.f  In  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
the  white  and  dusty  walls  of  which 
were    hung,   shabbily  enough,    with 


Jraschi,  and    I   think  with  truth.  "  that  Death 
'     Pasquin,  seizing  the  hint,  wondered   "  why 


*  It  was  observed  at  the  funeral  of  Cardinal 
had  improved  the  appearance  of  his  Eminence.' 
many  of  the  Cardinals  did  not  wisli  to  die  !" 

f  This  is  a  very  private  affair  amongst  the  nobility,  who  generally  get  rid  of  ancient  ob- 
servances much  sooner  than  the  plebeians.  The  body,  placed  in  a  coffin,  is  conveyed  in  a 
mourning  carriage  between  two  priests,  one  in  front,  the  other  in  rear,  from  its  palace  to  the 
grave.  The  coffin  is  seen  jutting  out  of  the  window,  and  attracts  in  general  as  little  attention 
as  the  blue  or  red  silk-handkerchief  displayed  in  the  same  manner  at  a  christening.  At  Na- 
ples there  is  a  little  more  ceremony — a  few  retainers,  a  meagre  skeleton  of  the  ancient  chival- 
rous practice,  follow  with  lances  and  scarlet  pennons,  (the  feudal  penelloni  or  banderuole  of 
Boccaccio,  Nov.  xxxix.  6.)  a  gaudily  red  and  gilt  bier  or  hearse,  to  the  family  vault,  which  is 
usually  hard  by.  The  group  resembles  any  thing  rather  than  a  funeral  procession  ;  but  in  this 
capital  every  thing  it  conducted  by  Punch,  and  people  pique  themselves  in  laughing  at  the 
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stripes  of  black,  was  raised  his  cata- 
falque or  bier.  A  pall  of  gold  cloth 
or  broi  ade  hung  down  on  each  side  ; 
the  insignia  of  his  sacred  dignity 
were  disposed  above.  Close  to  the 
bier  stood  two  rows  of  enormous 
wax  torches  in  silver  candelabra,  and 
before  them  two  battle-axe  men,  or 
Swiss  halberdiers,  and  two  mutes,  in 
black,  of  the  immediate  household  of 
his  Eminence.  The  guards  were 
tired,  and  paced  up  and  down  disor- 
derly enough  ;  the  mutes  were  not 
less  distracted  ;  and  the  people 
crowded,  and  crushed,  and  shuffled 
away  behind.  This  was  not  a  very 
promising  prelude  to  the  ceremony  : 
the  mind,  like  the  eye,  wandered  up 
and  down  at  first  without  an  object, 
but  the  congregation  grew  gradually 
more  quiet,  and  the  imagination  at 
last  became  steady,  and  glided  im- 
perceptibly to  its  place.  In  a  few 
moments  the  Service  of  the  Dead 
commenced.  The  Catholic  liturgy 
is  rather  complicated,  and  at  the 
present  day  not  very  intelligible ; 
the  form  indeed  remains,  but  the 
cause  which  suggested  and  justified 
it,  and  conferred  a  meaning  and  a 
beauty  on  the  external  expression, 
has  passed  away — the  wisdom  is  hid- 
den, the  hieroglyphic  a  dead  letter, 
but  enough  of  the  original  intention 
trom  time  to  time  appears,  to  cast  a 
mysterious  and  venerable  light  on 
the  wliole.  The  Pope  officiated,  or, 
as  the  papers  expressed  it,  "  pontifi- 
cated," in  person  :  it  is  an  honour 
due  by  etiquette  to  the  Cardinrds, 
who  coLisider  tiiemselves  little  less  in 
diiMiiiy  than  the  Pope.*  I  expected 
to  li;;ve  seen  him  take  a  very  |)rinci- 
pnl  part  in  the  ritual  ;  but  it  seems, 
with  a  more  refined  sense  of  his  su- 
premacy, he  is  exempted  from  its 
honors  and  fatigues.  He  presided 
over,  instead  of  conducting  the  ser- 
vice :  that  IS,  occasionally  rose  from 
liis  throne,  which  was  placed  at  one 
side  of  the  Sanctuary  with  all  his 
ollicers, — advanced  slowly  to  the  al- 
tar, and  for  a  moment   occupied   the 


place  of  the  officiating  dignitary. 
When  the  prayer  was  concluded,  he 
returned  to  his  seat,  and  entered  into 
his  nieditations  anew.  Now  all  this 
was  very  fine  and  impressive  ;  and, 
in  a  very  short  period,  the  rulflings 
of  the  assembly  completely  subsided, 
and  a  religious  reserve  and  compo- 
sure difiused  itself  graduall}'  from  the 
principal  to  his  inferiors,  and  from 
them  over  the  whole  crowd.  No 
one  indeed  could  be  better  fitted  to 
give  a  touching  grace  and  grandeur 
to  a  religious  ceremony  than  Pius 
VII.  He  was  the  very  personific.a 
tion  which  a  poet  or  painter  would 
choose  for  a  Pontifex  Maximus  in 
the  full  exercise  of  his  highest  func- 
tions. Thc^^Kccutions  in  the  ear- 
lier part  o^^^reign — the  physical 
sufi"erings  of  the  last  ten  years — much 
mental  depression — little  intellectual 
and)ition,  less  ]iolitical  —  no  intrigue 
— the  courage  of  patience — benevo- 
lence rather  than  beneficence  (his 
liH'Mcficence  he  left  to  Consalvi) — 
the  religion  of  a  good  rather  than  a 
great  man — such  were  the  first  judg- 
ments which  his  appearance  suggest- 
ed ;  as  he  proceeded  in  the  cere- 
niou\%  its  influence  became  more 
perceptible,  his  infirmities  seemed 
forgotten,  and  his  sallow  cheeks 
were  gradually  illuminated  by  lan- 
guid gleamings  of  that  tempered  de- 
votional enthusiasm,  which  seems 
habitual  to  Catholicity,  and  which 
formed  the  predominating  distinctive 
of  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life.  At 
times,  however,  he  was  borne  down 
by  sheer  pain,  and  the  remains  of  an 
attack  from  which  he  had  yet  but 
partially  recovered  :  it  was  then,  as 
lie  tottered  feebly  to  the  altar,  that 
he  presenlcd  no  exaggerated  allegory 
of  lh(!  actual  state  of  his  principality, 
and  was  just  that  sort  of  prince 
which  a  pope  should  be  who  is  not 
too  young  for  the  hapjiincss  of  man- 
kind. Immediately  below,  and  near 
his  throne,  were  gathered  several  of 
his  household,  one  holding  his  ring, 
another  waitins:  for  his  breviarv  and 


*  In  the  old  Decretals,  Cardinals  rank  with  Kings,  and  Emperors  with  Popes.  These  are 
the  pretensions  which  justify  such  epithets  as  the  '*  terribile  fantastico"  of  Castiglione,  and 
•uch  rebukes  ai  the  bold  and  vehement  invectives  of  Machiavel. 
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mitre — for  the  triregno,  or  tiara,  is 
only  worn  on  tiie  most  solemn  occa- 
sions,— and  many  more  without  any 
special  occupation,  preserving  an  of- 
ficial immobility  in  face  and  attitude, 
which  was  halt  temperament  and  half 
duty.  Then  followed,  on  each  side, 
but  considerably  below  the  former, 
the  two  benches  of  cardinals,  with 
their  caps  and  servants,  or  caudatarii, 
at  their  feet,  and  their  heavy  folds 
•of  purple  cast  proudly  arownd  them. 
The  recollections  of  the  Leos  and 
Borgias,  whose  estates  were  king- 
doms, make  even  the  modern  college 
an  interesting  body.  I  could  see 
nothing,  however,  like  a  symptom  of 
regret  for  their  deceased  brother, 
then  lying  so  near  t^^^to  enhance 
ihe  interest.  ApatnJBHd  decorum 
sate  in  imperturbable  dignity  on 
their  aged  and  yellow  faces  ;  and, 
instead  of  dwelling  on  the  dead,  each, 
from  Consalvi  to  Maury,  seemed  bu- 
sied with  their  breviary,  and  perhaps 
the  future.  The  seats  immediately 
in  rear  of  the  cardinals  were  occupied 
by  the  bishops,  prelates,  and  generals 
of  religious  orders  ;  a  detachment  of 
the  Guardia  Nobile,  glittering  with 
aiguilleitcs,  preserved  order,  or  were 
supposed  to  do  so,  behind.  The 
monotony  of  these  two  equal  lines, 
the  humming  sotto-voce  tone  of  the 
high  mass,  the  buzzing  of  the  Cardi- 
nal and  Capucin  in  reciting  the  re- 
sponses, tht  tlare  and  crisping  of  the 
great  yellow  torches  around  the 
bier,  or  in  the  tall  massive  candle- 
sticks at  the  railing  of  the  altar — all 
this  vvas  in  the  finest  keeping,  and 
was  just  that  sort  of  sober  livery  of 
Death  vvhicli  the  imagination  might 
select  for  the  array  of  its  visionary 
funerals.  A  stillness,  as  of  the  grave, 
weighed  on  every  thirig — the  very 
battle-axe  men,  who  were  such  as  we 
often  find  them  throwing  the  glare  of 
their  picturesque  costume  over  the 
works  of  Tintoret  or  Veronese, 
hung  sleepily  on  their  halberds; 
there  was  no  break— no  flaw — ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  Body  Guard,  who 
have  no  business,  with  their  modern 
French  fopperies,  or  giddy  chatter- 
jnsi,  in  the  midst  of  the  costumes  and 


gravities  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Over  all  this,  when  the  silence  was 
deepest,  and  I  least  expected  it, 
burst  the  music — the  Dies  Irae  — the 
famous  requiem  from  the  Papal 
choir  opposite — without  organ,  vio- 
lin, or  instrument  whatsoever — half 
violent,  tumultuous  ;  half  piercing, 
plaintive,  and  faint  for  grief  It  is  a 
noble  thing,  and  \'ti\v^  I  should  hope, 
could  hear  it  without  feeling  its  com- 
motion to  the  very  depths  of  their 
soul.  In  its  renewed  and  keen 
swells,  its  dwelling  on  and  returning 
to  the  same  searching  note,  its  shrill 
simplicity,  its  decisive  and  unsubdued 
wailing,  and  sudden  rushes  into  the 
disorderly  movement  of  the  funeral 
chorus,  there  are  such  direct  appeals 
to  all  hearts,  echoes  so  completely 
of  human  nature,  that  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  such  universal  lan- 
guage be  not  the  best  of  all  rituals, 
and  the  most  appropriate  offering 
which  can  be  claimed  or  received 
by  the  departed.  Nor  was  the 
church  ill  calculated  for  the  entire 
developement  of  this  effect.  Large 
and  clear,  its  fine  arcades  gave  the 
human  voice,  unadulterated  by  any 
accompaniment,  its  full  sweep;  and 
the  sounds  descended,  mellowed  and 
purified,  with  all  their  burthens,  into 
the  heart,  which  vvas  never  better 
prepared  than  at  that  moment  to  re- 
ceive them. 

We  expected  a  funeral  oration  and 
interment  ;  but,  instead  of  either, 
had  a  funeral  procession.  The  as- 
sistants retired — the  church  was  soon 
deserted — the  ceremony  liad  lasted 
for  two  hours.  The  body  continued 
in  its  place  till  the  evening,  when  it 
was  committed  to  the  vaults  of  the 
church  (of  which  I  believe  his  Emi- 
nence was  the  titular)  without  any 
additional  service,  in  private,  and 
without  sliow. 

Ttiis  ceremonial  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  imposing  at  Rome, 
which  is  a  city  of  ceremonies,  and 
yielding  only  in  magnificence  to  the 
obsequies  of  royal  personages.  The 
burial  of  the  M(;zzo-ceto  classes  is 
conducted  rather  differently.  The 
body  is  exposed,  much   in  the  same 
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manner,  at  home ;  but  the  convoi, 
or  passage  from  the  habitation  to  the 
sepulchre,  is  generally  considered  as 
an  occasion  whicli  calls  for  the  ut- 
most display.  Torches,  priests, 
psalmody,  are  sought  for  with  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  which  easil\'  explains 
the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Florentine 
and  Roman  statue-books,  and  which, 
unnoticed  but  not  extinguished  in 
the  present  age,  in  a  poorer  must 
have  been  highly  offensive  to  the 
frugality  and  jealousies  of  a  Republic. 
The  religious  orders,  the  Capucins 
particularly,  are  in  constant  requisi- 
tion ;  not  a  day  that  you  may  not 
meet  two  or  three  of  their  detach- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  city  :  — 
the  religious  or  charitable  fraterni- 
ties, such  as  the  Fratelli  della  Mise- 
ricordia,  of  which  the  deceased  is 
generally  a  brother  or  a  benefactor, 
or  both,  think  it  also  a  point  of  duty 
and  gratitude    to   swell   the   cortege. 


order,  to  which  the'  deceased  was 
especially  addicted  during  life.  la 
iiiis  manner  the  procession  begins  to 
move  after  sunset,  preceded  by  a 
tall  silver  cross,  beadles,  &.c.  ;  fri- 
ars, priests,  «fcc.  chaunting  the  De 
Profundis  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  church  where  it  is  in- 
tended it  should  be  interred.  The 
effect,  with  some  abatements  for  the 
boys  following  to  pick  up  the  drip- 
pings of  the  torches,  and  the  perfect 
indifference  of  the  assistants,  for  nei- 
ther friends  nor  relatives  attend,  is 
certainly  very  solemn.  The  deep 
hoarse  recitative  of  the  psalm,  the 
strange  phantom-like  appearance  of 
the  fraternjli^khe  flash  and  glare 
of  the  toi^^^^Kich  they  carry,  on 
the  face  oj^^^sad  ;  the  dead  body 
itself,  in  fflj^ro^appalling  nakedness 
of  jflKality,  but  still  mocked  with 
the^^Pdry  images  of  this  world,  in 
the   flowers   and    tinsel    and    gilding 


id  in  the  greatest  numbers  they  can    which  surround  it ;  the  quick  swing- 


muster  to  attend.  Their  costume, 
which  is  highly  picturesque,  is  al- 
ways a  striking  feature,  and  adds 
much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  display. 
They  wear  a  sort  of  sack  robe  or 
tunic,  which  covers  the  whole  body, 
girt  with  a  rope  round  the  waist,  and 


mg  motion  with  which  it  is  hurried 
along,  and  with  which  it  comes 
trenching,  when  one  least  expects  it, 
on  all  the  gaieties  and  busy  interests 
of  existence  (for  at  this  hour  the 
Corso  and  tiie  Gaffes  are  most 
crowded) — all  tiiis,  without  any  re- 


with   holes    pierced    in  the  capuchon  ference  to  the  intrinsic  solemnity  of 

for  the  eyes;  their  large  grey  slouch-  such  a  scene,  is  calculated,  as  mere 

ed  hat  is  thrown  back,  much    in   the  stage  eflect,  powerfully  to  stir  up  the 

manner  in  which  it  appears  on    the  sympathies    and     imagination    of    a 

statues  of  Mercury,  on  their  shoul-  stranger.      On    the     inhabitants,    as 


ders  ;  their  feet  are  often  in  zoccoli, 
or  sandals  of  wood,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  bare.  The  colour  of 
their  dress  varies  according  to  the 
rule  of  their  society ;  at  Rome,  I 
have  noticed  white,  blue,  and  grey  : 
at  Florence  they  prefer  black.  The 
corpse  is  dressed  up  w'ith  great  care. 


might  be  apprehendedrf^uch  pageants 
have  long  since  lost 'all  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  I  Ifik'e  seen  a  line  ex- 
tending down  a  whole  street,  without 
deranging  a  single  lounger  from  his 
seat,  or  interrupting  for  an  instant 
the  pleasures  of  ice-eating  and 
punch-drinking,     which       generally 


and  often    with   a   degree   of  luxury    takes  place  in  the  open  air.     Wheth- 


which  would  become  a  wedding ; 
tlie  best  linen,  the  richest  ornaments, 
are  lavished  ;  garlands  are  placed  on 
the  head;  the  hands  crossed,  with  a 
crucifix  between  them,  on  the  bo- 
som, and  the  face  and  feet  left  quite 
bare.     Sometimes,   through  a  capri- 


this  passion  for  bringing  into  coarse 
contact,  as  is  often  the  case,  both 
life  and  death,  the  gloomy  and  the 
gay,  be  constitutional  or  traditional, 
I  know  not;  but  a  traveller  can 
scarcely  fail  of  being  struck  with  the 
prevalence   of  the  feeling  and  prac- 


cious  fit  of  piety,  all  this  is  studiously  tice  amongst  the  southern  nations  at 
dispensed  with,  and  the  body  appears  all  periods  of  their  history,  and  find- 
clad  in  the  habit  of  some  religious    ing,   in   the   modern   inhabitants  of 
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those  favoured  regions,  frequent  re- 
semblances to  that  strange  spirit  of 
melancholy  voluptuousness,  which 
travelled  onward  iVoni  Egypt  to 
Greece,  and  from  Greece,  together 
with  the  other  retinements  of  her 
philosophy,  into  the  greater  part  of 
Italy.  On  reaching  ihe  church,  un- 
less the  wealth  and  situation  of  the 
departed  can  permit  the  consolation 
or  the  vanity  of  a  high  mass,  the 
body  is  immediately  committed  to 
the  tomb.  Such  at  least  is  the  prac- 
tice at  Rome ;  and  there  are  few 
who  have  not  witnessed  with  disgust 
the  indecent  haste  of  the  few  attend- 
ants by  whom  this  portion  of  the 
last  riles  is  usually jdimiatclied.  In 
the  country,  and  ^^^Kller  towns, 
the  corpse  is  usualfl^^^Bed  for  at 
least  a  day  :  I  knos^BBfccceptions, 
from  Trent  to  Naples,  It  i'sJi|ner- 
ally  an  affecting  ceremony.  ^H^  of 
the  most  touching  instances  W  the 
kind  I  can  remember,  was  the  expo- 
sure of  a  yoLlng  girl,  who  had  just 
died  in  the  tlnsh  of  beauty  in  a  small 
village  in  Tuscany.  I  was  passing 
through  at  the  time,  and  stepped  by 
chance  into  the  church.  The  corpse 
was  lying  on  a  small  bier  before  the 
altar;  a  small  lamp  burnt  above. 
Her  two  younger  sisters  were  kneel- 
ing at  her  side,  and  from  time  to 
time  cast  flowers  upon  her  head. 
Scarcely  a  peasant  entered  but  im- 
mediately came  up  and  touched  the 
bier,  and,  affcr  kneeling  for  a  h\v 
3nts,  rescind  r||jrmured  a  pray- 
two  for  the  sjlfctual  rest  of  the 
departed.  All  this  was  done  very 
naturally,  and  with  a  kindliness  which 
spoke  highly  for  the  warmth  and 
purity  of  their  affections.  A  similar 
custom  still  continues  at  Rome.  The 
day  after  the  execution  of  the  con- 
spirator Targioni,  who  suffered  in 
the  late  affair  of  the  Prince  Spada, 
flowers  and  chaplets,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  were  found  scattered  on  his 
tomb.  He  had  been  refused,  for  his 
contumacy  in  his  last  moments. 
Christian  sepulture,  and  was  buried 
in  a  field  outside  the  Porta  del  Po- 
polo.     It   is  remarkable  that,  very 


moment 

er  or  two  for  the  s 


nearly  in  the  same  place,  the  freed- 
nien  of  Nero  paid  a  similar  tribute 
of  affection  to  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  master.  Garlands  and  flowers, 
the  morning  after  his  death,  were 
also  found  upon  his  tomb. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  indiscrimi- 
nately, or  indeed  at  all,  eitlier  in 
churches  or  in  cities,  has  been  justly 
reprehended.  In  most  of  the  cities 
of  Italy  the  custom  has  been  abolish- 
ed— even  Naples  has  its  Campo 
Santo,  and  the  Certosa  of  Bologna 
is  celebrated.  At  Rome,  however, 
the  abuse  still  continues  inveterate. 
In  son)e  instances,  the  evil  of  choos- 
ing such  a  place  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  manner  of  the  interment. 
The  bodies  interred  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Pantheon  are  said  to  be  often 
thrown  in  without  coflin  or  winding- 
sheet.  I  know  such  practices  exist 
at  Naples,  but  then  they  take  [)lace 
without  the  town,  and  with  the  pro- 
per accompaniment  of  quick-lime, 
♦fee.  The  heavy  and  noxious  efl!u- 
via  exhaled  from  such  deposits  is  per- 
ceptible in  must  churches ;  and  if  any 
doubt  should  be  entertained  on  this 
head,  let  the  traveller  visit  San  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucina,  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  most  populous  parishes  in 
Rome,  on  a  day  when  the  Sirocco  is 
felt,  and  the  congregation  is  tolera- 
bly crowded.  He  will  there  find 
enough  to  convince  him  of  the  little 
chance  of  neutralizing  the  malaria  of 
the  Campagna,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
can  tolerate  a  worse  description  of 
miasma  within  their  own  walls.  In 
Monte  Fiascone  and  Viterbo,  such 
just  apprehension  is  entertained  on 
this  head,  that  the  vaults  of  some  of 
their  churches  are  closed  down  with 
iron  bars,  and  prohibited  from  being 
opened  under  the  pain  of  excommu- 
nication. The  very  church  of  which 
I  have  been  just  speaking  was  sub- 
stituted to  that  of  San  Lorenzo  fuori 
le  JMura,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  Cattiv'  Aria.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  thtit  govern- 
ment would  extend  a  similar  atten- 
tion to  a  pestilence  still  more  perni- 
cious, in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this 
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practice  in  antiqiiit}'.  The  Romans 
considered  interment  in  a  temple 
profanation  ;  for  any  instance  to  the 
contrary,  such  as  that  of  Domitia, 
{Suet.  17,)  may  be  exphiined,  on  the 
plea  of  the  favoured  mortal  being 
considered  a  god,  or  the  word  tem- 
plum  being  aj)plied  to  a  mansoleum. 

Tije  Jews  were  still  more  scrupu- 
lous. Public  cemeteries  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  one  from  ordinary,  and  two 
miles  from  Levitical  cities  [Glossa 
in  Kiddushin) ;  no  public  roads 
could  be  driven  through  them  ;  and 
the  sepulchres,  in  order  to  prevent 
contamination,  were  ordered  to  be 
whitened, — a  custom  to  which  our 
Saviour  refers,  and  which  is  still  ob- 
servable in  the  East.  The  Phari- 
sees, as  may  be  imagined,  carried 
this  to  a  ridiculous  extreme.  The 
Gemraarists  and  Glossarists  are  more 
punctilious  and  prolix.  {Rabbi  Si- 
meon.) Why  the  Christian  has  de- 
parted from  the  custom  of  the  He- 
brew, and  the  Italian  of  the  Roman, 


can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
sacred  character  attached  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyr — a  character  so 
venerable,  that  sarcophagus  in  a 
short  time  became  very  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  altar.  A  devotee  to 
the  saint  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
treasure  up  his  relics  during  life,  and 
in  the  next,  by  a  natural  consequence, 
desire  to  repose  in  their  vicinity  after 
death.  But  why  enter  farther  into 
these  details  1 — an  Englishman  has 
quite  as  much  to  blush  for  as  any 
Italian.  Even  at  the  moment  that  I 
write,  London  and  Dublin,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  in  a  spirit  of  worldly 
speculation,  grafting  itself  on  the  re- 
ligious follies  of  mankind,  set  up  the 
vaults,  with  the  pews,  of  every  new 
church  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
health  of  the  living  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  snug  lying  of  the 
dead  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  few 
cases  in  which  the  legislature  is  im- 
peratively called  on  to  interpose  its 
salutary  authority  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  absurd  inclinations. 
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A  LVAREZ  DE  RAMEIRO  was 

■^^^  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  marquis 
by  an  English  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  considerable  fortune.  The  match 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
family  of  the  nobleman  ;  and  Alva- 
rez, at  the  death  of  his  mother,  found 
himself  heir  to  her  English  estates 
and  to  the  cordial  dislike  of  his  Por- 
tuguese relations  :  but  he  was  of  a 
light  heart  and  free  spirit,  and  found 
an  antidote  to  their  coldness  and 
neglect  in  his  contempt  for  their 
opinion.  It  naturally  followed,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  often,  as  much 
"  upon  compulsion"  as  from  choice, 
left  to  the  society  of  his  own  reflec- 
tions, which,  as  he  possessed  a  tol- 
erable well-stored  mind  and  a  clear 
conscience,  were  very  endurable 
company. 

In  one  of  the  solitary  rambles,  in 
which  it  was  his  wont  to  indulge,  he 
found  himself  in  the  vicinity    of  the 
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pleasure-grounds  attached  to  a  villa 
within  a  league  of  Lisbon,  the  coun- 
try residence  of  a  British  merchant. 
As  he  approached  the  garden,  which 
was  separated  from  the  road  by  a 
deep  moat,  he  perceived  walking  on 
a  slight  elevation  or  terrace  a  young 
lady,  whose  form  and  countenance 
were  so  entirely  to  his  taste,  that  his 
eyes  followed  her  with  an  earnest- 
ness, which, had  she  noticed  it,  might 
not  have  impressed  her  with  a  very 
favourable  notion  of  his  good  man- 
ners. Whether  he  was  desirous  of 
qu(!nching  the  incipient  flame  in  his 
bosom,  by  rushing  into  the  opposite 
element,  or  of  arriving  at  his  object 
by  the  shortest  possible  cut,  (over- 
looking in  his  haste  the  parenthesis 
of  the  ditch)  it  is  neither  possible 
nor  essential  for  me  to  state  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  lady  was  rous- 
ed from  her  meditations  by  the  noise 
of  a  sudden  plunge  ia  the  water,  and 
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on  turning  round,  she  saw  a  portion 
of  a  mantle  floating  on  the  moat,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  hapless 
owner  floundering  about,  cither  ig- 
norant of  the  art  of  swimming,  or  in- 
capacitated for  efficient  exertion  by 
his  cloak  and  appended  finery. 

The  lady  did  not  shriek  out,  for 
she  knew  that  the  gardener  was  deaf, 
and  that  her  cries  would  not  reach 
the  mansion  :  she  did  not  tear  her 
hair — for,  unless  slie  could  have 
made  a  rope  of  it,  there  had  been  lit- 
tle wisdom  in  that — but  she  did  bet- 
ter: she  seized  a  rake,  and,  approach- 
ing as  near  to  the  moat  as  she  could, 
literally  hooked  him  into  shallow  wa- 
ter, whence  he  was  enabled  to  gain 
the  terrace,  where  he  stood  before 
her  dripping  like  a  river-god,  and 
sputtering  thanks  and  duck-weed  in 
great  profusion.  Never  did  human 
being  present  a  more  equivocal  ap- 
pearance than  did  Alvarez  on  this 
occasion,  covered  as  he  was  with 
mud  and  weeds.  The  damsel,  at  the 
sight  of  him  scrambling  up  the  bank, 
was  almost  induced  to  exclaim  with 
Trinculo,  "  What  have  we  here  ?— a 
man  or  a  fish  ?"  And  indeed,  until 
"  the  creature  found  a  tongue,"  it 
would  have  been  no  easy  tnsk  for 
Linnaeus  himself  to  determine  the 
class  of  animals  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. No  meeting  between  fair  lady 
and  gallant  knight  could,  by  possibi- 
lity, be  more  uuromantic  ;  nay,  'twas 
the  most  common-place  thing  con- 
ceivable :  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cavalier's  sensations,  she  did  not 
fall  in  love  with  him  ;  for  her  first  im- 
pulse on  seeing  him  safely  landed 
was  to  laugh  most  incontinently  ;  and 
love,  as  my  friend  the  corporal  hath 
it,  is  "  the  most  serious  thing  in  life." 

"  I  pray  you,  senora,"  said  Alva- 
rez, as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself, 
"  to  accept  my  humblest  apologies 
for  intruding  upon  you  so  extraordi- 
nary au  apparition." 

"  Apparition  .'  —  nay,  senor,  you 
are  encumbered  somewhat  too  perti- 
naciously, metliinks,  with  the  impu- 
rities of  earth  to  be  mistaken  for  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ;  unless  you  lay 
claim  to  the  spiritual   character  on 


the  score  of  your  intangibility^  which 
I  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  to 
dispute  :  and  as  for  your  apologies, 
you  had  better  render  them  to  those 
unoffending  fishes  whose  peaceful  re- 
treat you  have  so  unceremoniously 
invaded  ;  for  you  have  raised  a  tem- 
pest where,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
there  has  not  been  a  ripple  fo%  these 
twelve  months." 

"  Indeed,  fair  lady,  T  owe  them  no 
apologies,  since  but  for  you  1  had 
been  their  food.  Yon  moat,  although 
not  wide  enough  to  swim  in,  possess- 
es marvellous  facilities  for  drowning." 

At  this  instant  the  merchant  him- 
self entered  the  grounds,  and  ap- 
proached the  scene  of  the  interview. 
His  daughter  immediately  introduced 
her  unbidden  guest.  "  Allow  me, 
my  dear  papa,  to  present  to  you  a 
gentleman  who  brings  with  him  the 
latest  intelligence  from  the  bottom  of 
the  moat.  Behold  him  dripping  with 
his  credentials,  and  the  bearer  of  a 
specimen  of  the  soil  and  a  iew  aqua- 
tic plants  peculiar  to  the  region  he 
has  explored,  and  of  which,  having 
landed  on  your  territories,  he  polite- 
ly requests  you  to  relieve  him." 

"  You  are  a  saucy  jade,"  said  the 
merchant  ;  "  and,  but  that  I  know 
your  freaks  ever  stop  short  of  actual 
mischief,  I  could  almost  suspect  you 
of  having  pushed  him  in." 

"  Nay,  papa,  that  could  not  be  ; 
we  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
moat." 

"  You  forget,  lady,"  rejoined  the 
cavalier,  who  began  to  recover  his 
spirits,  "  that  attraction  is  often  as 
powerful  an  agent  as  repulsion,  and 
that  therefore  your  father's  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  cause  of  my  misfor- 
tune may  not  be  altogether  ground- 
less." 

"  I  beseech  you,  senor,"  said  the 
daughter,  "to  reserve  your  compli- 
ments for  your  next  visit  to  the  Nai- 
ads of  the  moat,  to, whom  they  are 
more  justly  due,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  acceptable  from  a  gentleman  of 
your  amphibious  propensities.  I 
hope  our  domestics  will  be  careful  in 
divesting  you  of  that  plaster  of  mud  : 
— I  should  like  the  cast  amazingly." 
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During  this  colloquy  the  party 
were  approaching  the  mansion,where 
Alvarez  was  accommodated  with  a 
temporary  change  of  attire;  and  it  is 
certain  that  if  the  damsel  was  not 
captivated  by  his  first  appearance, 
her  heart  was  still  less  in  danger 
when  she  beheld  him  encased  in  her 
father's  habilaments — "  a  world  too 
wide"  for  him — the  merchant  being 
somewhat  of  the  stoutest,  while  the 
fair  proportions  of  his  guest  were  not 
encumbered  with  any  exuberance  of 
flesh. 

Thus  originated  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Wentworth  and  his  fair  daugh- 
ter with  the  most  gallant  of  all  Por- 
tuguese cavaliers,  Alvarez  de  Ramei- 
ro  ;  an  acquaintance  which,  as  their 
amiable  qualities  mutually  developed 
themselves,  ripened  into  friendship. 
Alvarez  exhibited  a  frankness  of 
manner  which  never  bordered  upon 
rudeness,  and  was  equally  remote 
from  assurance;  while  the  liberality 
of  his  opinions  indicated  an  elevation 
of  mind  that  the  bigotry  amid  which 
he  had  been  educated  had  not  been 
able  to  overthrow.  These  qualities 
well  accorded  with  the  straight-for- 
ward disposition  of  the  Englishman, 
who  probably  found  them  scarce  in 
Lisbon,  and  rendered  the  society  uf . 
the  young  foreigner  more  than  ordi- 
narily agreeable  to  him. 

It  happened,  one  afternoon  in  the 
summer,  that  the  merchant  and  Al- 
varez were  enjoying  their  glass  of 
wine  and  cigar,  while  Mary  Went- 
worth was  attending  to  some  plants 
in  a  grass-plot  before  the  window. 
Mr.  Wentworth  had  told  his  last  sto- 
ry, which  was  rather  of  the  longest ; 
but  as  his  notions  of  hospitality,  in 
furnishing  his  table,  included  conver- 
sation as  well  as  refection,  he  made 
a  point  of  keeping  it  up,  and,  with 
this  general  object  rather  than  any 
particular  one — for  he  had  great  sim- 
plicity of  heart — he  filled  his  glass, 
and,  passing  the  decanter  to  his 
guest,  resumed  the  conversation  :  "  It 
has  occurred  to  me,  Alvarez,  that 
your  attentions  to  my  Mary  have 
been  somewhat  pointed  of  late — fill 
your  glass,  man,  and  don't  keep  your 


hand   on   the  bottle ;   it   heats   the 
wine." 

"  Then,  sir,  my  conduct  has  not 
belied  my  feelings  ;  for  I  certainly  do 
experience  much  gratification  in  Miss 
Wentworth's  society,  and  her  father 
is  the  last  person  from  whom  I  should 
desire  to  conceal  it." 

"  Then  have  the  kindness  to  push 
the  cigar-dish  a  little  nearer,  for  mine 
is  out." 

"  I  hope,  sir,  that  my  attentions  to 
your  daughter  have  not  been  offen- 
sive to  her  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  for  I 
never  asked  her." 

"  Nor  to  yourself,  I  trust  ?" 
''  No,  or  you  would    not  have  had 
so    many    opportunities    of    paying 
them," 

"  The}'  have  occasioned  you  no 
anxiety  or  uneasiness,  then,  sir  ?" 

"  Nay,  your  own  honour  is  my 
warrant  against  that,  and  I  have  the 
collateral  security  of  her  prudence." 
"May  I,  then,  without  offence,  in- 
quire whither  your  observations  tend, 
and  why  you  have  introduced  the 
subject  ?" 

"  In  the  first  instance,  simply  for 
want  of  something  else  to  talk  about; 
but,  now  we  are  upon  the  subject,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  know  your  views 
in  paying  the  attentions  to  which  I 
have  referred." 

"  When  I  tell  you  honestly  that  I 
love  your  daughter,  you  will  not,  with 
the  confidence  you  are  pleased  to 
place  in  my  honour,  have  any  diffii- 
culiy  in  guessing  them." 

"  Guessing  is  not  my  forte,  and 
therefore  1  ever  hated  riddles  ;  they 
puzz;e  ilie  understanding  without  im- 
proving it.      Speak  out." 

"  Why,  sir,  with  your  sanction,  to 
make  her  my  wife." 

"  Then  you  will  do  a  very  foolish 
thing  ;  that  is,  always  supposing  that 
my  daughter  has  no  objection  to 
your  scheme  ;  and  we,  both  of  us, 
appear  to  have  left  her  pretty  much 
out  of  the  argument.  Pray?  is  she 
aware  at  all  of  the  preference  with 
which  you  are  pleased  to  honour 
her  ?" 

"  I  have  never  told  her,  because  I 
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know  not  how  she  would  receive  tlie 
declaration  ,  and  I  prize  your  daugh- 
ter's good  opinion  too  dearly  to  de- 
sire to  look  like  a  simpleton  before 
her/' 

"  Well,  there's  some  sense  in  that. 
By  the  way,  Alvarez,  without  any 
particular  reference  to  the  subject 
we  are  discussing,  let  me  exhort  you, 
whenever  you  make  a  declaration  of 
your  love  to  a  woman,  never  do  it 
upon  your  knees." 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?" 

'•  Because  it  is  the  most  inconve- 
nient position  possible  for  marching 
off  the  field  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
repulse,  the  sooner  a  man  quits  it 
the  better." 

"  But,  sir,  I  maintain,  and  I  speak 
it  under  favour,  and  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  sex,  that  the  man  who 
exposes  himself  to  the  humiliation  of 
a  refusal  richly  merits  it." 

"  As  how  ?" 

"  Because  he  must  be  blind,  if  he 
cannot,  within  a  reasonable  period, 
find  out  whether  his  suit  be  accepta- 
ble or  not,  and  a  fool  if  he  declares 
himself  before." 

"You  think  so,  do  you  ?  Then 
be  so  good  as  to  push  over  that  plate 
of  olives  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  in 
reference  to  your  matrimonial  pro- 
ject, I  think  it  a  very  foolish  one." 

"  In  what  respect,  sir,  may  I  ask?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom in  England  for  a  man  and  his 
wife  to  go  ^to  church  together  ;  and 
you  were  born  a  Catholic." 

"  Only  half  a  one,  sir ;  my  mother 
was  a  Protestant." 

"  And  a  heretic." 

"  No,  sir  ;  my  sainted  mother  was 
a  Christian." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  call  yourself 
a  Protestant  ?" 

"  I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Then,  let  me  tell  you  that  your 
religion  is  the  most  unfashionable  in 
all  Lisbon,  and  somewhat  dangerous 
withal." 

"  Have  you  found  it  so  ?" 

"  Nay  ;  I  am  of  a  country  which 
is  given  to  resent  as  a  nation  an  in- 
jury done  to  an  individual  member 
of  it ;    and  as  a  British  fleet   in  the 


bay  of  Lisbon  would  not  be  the  most 
agreeable  sight  to  the  good  folk  of 
this  Catholic  city,  I  presume  I  may 
profess  what  religion  I  please,  with- 
out incurring  any  personal  risk  :  but 
you  have  no  such  safeguard  ;  and, 
although  my  daughter  might  have  no 
great  objection  to  your  goodly  per- 
son as  it  is,  she  might  not  relish  it 
served  up  as  a  grill,  according  to  the 
approved  method,  in  this  most  ortho- 
dox country,  of  freeing  the  spirit 
from  its  earthly  impurities." 

"  You  talk  very  coolly,  my  dear 
sir,  upon  a  rather  warm  subject ;  but 
I  assure  you  I  am  under  no  appre- 
hensions on  that  score." 

"  Well,  admitting  that  you  are 
justified  in  considering  yourself  safe, 
do  you  think  that  an  alliance  with 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant,  and  a 
foreigner,  would  be  otherwise  than 
obnoxious  to  your  family  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  my  affectionate 
brothers-in-law,  not  reckoning  upon 
the  pleasure  of  my  society  in  the 
next  world,  have  not  been  at  much 
pains  to  cultivate  it  in  this ;  and 
therefore  I  apprehend  I  am  not 
bound  to  consult  their  wishes  in  the 
matter," 

The  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Went- 
worth,  and  the  subject  was  of  course 
changed. 

The  explanation  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  merchant  and  Al- 
varez was  followed  by  an  equally 
good  understanding  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  young  lady;  and  it  was 
finally  arranged  among  them  that 
Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  commercial 
pursuits  in  Lisbon,  should  only  re- 
main to  close  his  accounts,  and  con- 
vert his  large  property  into  bills  and 
specie,  for  the  purpose  of  remitting 
it  to  London,  when  the  whole  party, 
Alvarez  himself  having  no  ties  to 
bind  him  to  his  own  country,  should 
embark  for  England,  where  the  union 
of  the  young  people  was  to  take 
place. 

But,  alas  !  "  the  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth  ;"  and 
scarcely  had  the  preliminary  arrange- 
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ments  been  completed,  vvlien  the 
merchant  was  seized  with  an  inflati)- 
inatoi)'  fever  which  terminated  in 
liis  death,  leaving  his  daughter,  wiio 
loved  him  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  sucii  a  parent  might  well  in- 
spire, overwhelmed  by  sorrow,  a 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  and  with- 
out a  friend  in  the  world  but  Alva- 
rez, whose  ability  to  protect  her  fell 
infinitely  short  of  his  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  her  service.  Still,  however, 
lie  could  comfort  and  advise  with 
lur  ;  and  she  looked  up  to  him  with 
all  that  confiding  aifection  which  the 
noble  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  tlie 
honourable  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
could  not  fail  to  create.  But  even 
lie,  her  only  stay,  was  shortly  taken 
irom  her.  The  Holy  Office,  having 
gained  information  of  their  intention 
of  quitting  Lisbon  with  the  property 
of  the  deceased  merchant,  availed  it- 
self of  the  pretext  afforded  by  the 
religious  profession  of  Alvarez  to  ap- 
prehend and  confine  him,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  delaying  the  em- 
barkation, relying  on  ulterior  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  possession  of  the 
wealth  of  their  victims. 

JMary  Wentworth's  was  not  a  mind 
to  sink  supinely  under  misfortune, 
for  she  had  much  energy  of  charac- 
ter ;  but  this  last  blow  was  enough  to 
paralyze  it  all.  She  had  no  difficulty 
to  guess  at  the  object  of  the  Holy 
Oflice,  and  she  knew  that  if  any 
measure  could  avail  her  in  this  emer- 
gency, it  must  be  speedily  adopted. 
]>ut  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  was 
a  fearful  one  to  contend  with.  There 
was  but  one  man  in  Lisbon  who  could 
aid  her,  and  to  him  she  was  a  stran- 
ger ;  yet  to  him  she  determined  to 
appeal 

The  name  of  Sebastian  Joseph  de 
Carvalho,  marquis  of  Pombal,  will 
be  familiar  to  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  Portugal  as 
tluit  of  the  prime  minister  of  king 
Joseph  ;  to  which  elevation  he  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  from  circum- 
stances of  extreme  indigence  and  the 
humble  rank  of  a  corporal.  He  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  man  of 
enlarged  mind,   uncommon  personal 


courage,  and  great  decision  of  charac- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  said 
to  have  exhibited  a  haughty  over- 
bearing spirit,  to  have  executed  jus- 
lice  with  exti  euie  severity,  and  evinc- 
ed a  cruel  and  ferocious  disposition. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  universally  admit- 
ted, that  in  the  majority  of  his  politi- 
cal acts  he  had  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try at  heart,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  wisdom  with  which  he  met,  and 
the  success  with  which  he  alleviated, 
the  public  calamities  consequent  up- 
on the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1755 
— by  the  salutary  restraints  which  he 
imposed  upon  an  arrogant  aristocra- 
cy, as  well  as  upon  the  tyranny  of 
the  Inquisition — and  by  the  decided 
measures  by  which  he  contributed  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  person  he  was  of  gigantic  stature  ; 
and  his  countenance  was  so  singular- 
ly marked  and  imposing,  that  a  no- 
bleman, who  ha'd  opened  his  car- 
riage-door with  the  intention  of  as- 
SHssinating  him,  was  deterred  from 
his  purpose  by  its  awful  and  terrible 
expression. 

To  this  man,  whom  the  boldest 
could  not  approach  without  awe, 
ftlary  Wentvvorth  resolved  to  appeal* 
It  was  night  when  she  presented  her- 
self at  his  palace,  where  she  was  re- 
fused admittance.  While,  however^ 
she  was  parleying  with  the  sentinel, 
Carvalho's  steward,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  master  on  his  embassy  to 
the  court  of  London,  approached  the 
gate,  and,  being  interested  by  her 
English  accent,  caused  her  to  be  ad- 
mitted. He  inquired  the  nature  of 
her  business  with  the  minister,  which 
she  briefly  explained  to  him. 

"  Alas,  my  daughter  !"  said  the  old 
man,  "  I  fear  your  errand  to  Carval- 
ho will  prove  a  fruitless  one.  I  may 
not  safely  procure  you  an  interview  ; 
but  your  countrymen,  while  I  so- 
journed among  them,  were  kind  to 
me,  and  I  would  peril  something  to 
do  you  this  service. — Follow  me.'' 

He  preceded  her  up  a  flight  of 
stairs,  and,  pointing  to  a  door  partly 
open,  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage, 
he  said  :  "  There,  in  that  room,  is  he 
whom  you  seek  :  may  God  prosper 
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your  errand  !"  With  these  words 
he  disappeared  by  a  side-door, 
and  Mnry  approached  the  apartment 
which  he  had  pointed  out  as  that  of 
Carvalho.  'IMie  door  was  sufficient- 
ly open  to  admit  her;  and,  entering, 
she  found  herself  in  a  spacious  and 
lofty  room,  from  the  ceiling  of  which 
depended  a  lamp  immediately  over 
the  head  of  the  man  at  whose  frown 
all  Lisbon  trembled  ;  and  when  she 
beheld  his  gigantic  form  and  feio- 
cious  countenance,  she  felt  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  stake  which  de- 
pended on  the  interview  could  Induce 
^        her  to  persevere  in  seeking  it. 

His  head  rested  on  his  hand;  his 
brow  was  strongly  knit ;  and  his  eyes 
were  intently  fixed  upon  some  pa- 
pers. The  rustling  of  her  dress,  as 
she  drew  near  the  table,  attracted  his 
attention.  He  did  not  start,  but, 
raising  his  eyes,  looked  coldly  and 
sternly  upon  her  ;  and,  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  appeared  to  wait  for  an 
explanation  of  so  extraordinary  an 
intrusion. 

Mary  possessed  shrewdness  and 
discrimination  enough  to  perceive 
that,  with  a  man  of  Carvalho's 
strength  and  decision  of  character, 
nothing  was  more  likely  to  prejudice 
her  cause  than  circumlocution.  She 
therefore  entered  at  once  upon  her 
story,  and  told  it  in  the  fewest  possi- 
ble words,  concluding  with  an  appeal 
rather  to  his  justice  than  to  his  feel- 
ings :  and  in  this  she  did  wisely.  He 
listened  without  interrupting  her,  or 
betraying  in  his  countenance  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  effect  of 
her  appeal.  When  she  had  ended, 
he  waited  a  iew  moments,  as  if  to 
ascertain  if  she  had  any  thing  more 
to  say.  His  reply  was — "  Senora, 
were  I  to  try  my  strength  with  the 
Holy  Office  upon  every  occasion  of 
its  oppression  and  injustice,  I  should 
have  constant  occupation,  and  gain 
little  by  the  contest.  I  am  not  om- 
nipotent :  I  have  checked  the  power 
of  the  Inquisition,  but  I  cannot  crush 
it,  or,  credit  me,  not  one  stone  of 
that  hated  edifice  should  stand  upon 
another.  Your  case  is  hard,  and  I 
compassionate  it ;  but  I  fear  I  can  do 


nothing  to  aid  you  in  obtaining  re- 
dress. You  say  your  father  was  a 
British  merchant  ;  what  was  his 
name  ?" 

"  Wentworth,  senor." 
"  Wentworth  ! — I   have  good  rea- 
son to  recollect  him.     Of  all  my  po- 
litical opponents,  that  man,  if  not  the 
most  powerful,  was   the    most  perse- 
vering and  unbending.      I   adopted 
certain  measures  which  he  consider- 
ed to  militate  against  the  commerce 
of  his    country,    and    he    combatted 
them  with  all  his  might  ;    but  he  did 
it  like  a  man,  boldly  and  open-hand- 
ed.    In  the  very  heat  of  this  contro- 
versy, when  the  feelings  of  both  par- 
ties were  at  the  height   of  their  ex- 
citement, I  was  walking,  unattended, 
in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  when  a  mob 
collected   upon   my   path,  and   dark 
looks  and   threatening  gestures  were 
gathering  around  me.      I   am   not  a 
man  to  fly  fronj  a  rabble  :  I  frowned 
defiance    upon    my    assailants,    who 
continued    to   press   upon  me  ;    and 
some  of  them  unsheathed  their  dag- 
gers.      On   a    sudden,  and  from  be- 
hind me,  I  was  seized  by  a  powerful 
hand,  dragged  into  a  house,  the  door 
of  which  was   instantly   closed,  and 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  your 
father.     '  Carvalho,'    said  he,    '  you 
are    my   enemy   and   my  country's ; 
but  you  shall  not  die   a  dog's  death 
while  I  can  protect  you.'      He  kept 
his  word   in    defiance  of  the  threats 
and  imprecations   of  the  rabble,  de- 
claring  that    they    should    pull    his 
house  upon  his  head  ere  they  violat- 
ed its  sanctuary.  A  party  of  military 
at  last  arrived  and  dispersed   the   ri- 
oters.    Your  father,  at  parting,  said, 
with   a  smile,   '  Now,  Carvalho,  we 
are  foes  again.' — And    is   he   dead  ? 
Then  have  I  lost   an    enemy,  whom 
to  bring  back  to  earth  I  would  freely 
surrender   all  who    now  call    them- 
selves my  friends.    Marvel  not,  lady, 
that  I  am  somewhat  rough  and  stern; 
ingratitude  hath  made  me  so.      This 
city  was  once  a  ruin  ;    gaunt  famine 
was  even  in  her  palaces,  and  the  cry 
of  desolation  in  her  streets.       I  gave 
bread  to  her  famishing  people,  raised 
her  from  the  dust,   and    made  her 
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what  you  see  :  but  I  sowed  blessings, 
and  curses  were  the  harvest  that  I 
reaped.  I  have  hiboured  day  and 
night  for  the  good  of  this  priest-rid- 
den people  ;  and,  because  I  have 
consulted  their  welfare  rather  than 
their  prejudices,  there  is  not  a  man 
in  Lisbon  who  would  not  plunge  his 
dagger  into  my  heart,  if  he  had  cou- 
rage for  the  deed.  A  sense  of  gra- 
titude to  any  human  being  is  new  to 
me,  and,  trust  me,  I  will  indulge  it. 
The  debt  I  owe  your  father,  and 
which  his  proud  spirit  would  not 
permit  me  to  acknowledge  as  I  pur- 
posed, I  will  endeavour  to  repay  to 
his  child.  Yet  how  to  aid  you  in 
this  matter  I  know  not.  I  have  to 
combat  the  most  powerful  engine  of 
the  church,  which  on  this  occasion 
will  have  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple on  its  side." 

The  minister  paced  the  room  for 
a  iew  minutes,  thoughtfully  and  per- 
plexed ;  at  length  he  resumed  :  "  The 
holy  brotherhood  are  not  wont  to  do 
their  work  by  halves,  and  you  will 
be  their  next  victim.  I  know  of  but 
one  way  to  save  you  and  him  for 
whom  you  intercede  :  it  is  replete 
with  peril,  but  it  shall  be  dared.  Go 
home  to  your  dwelling  :  tell  no  one 
that  you  have  seen  me  ;  and,  happen 
what  may,  I  will  be  with  you  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  if  it  be  to  perish  by 
your  side." 

Alvarez  had  been  a  prisoner  three 
(lays,  during  which  his  treatment  was 
in  no  respect  rigorous^  when  he  was 
summoned  before  the  inquisitor.  The 
hall  of  audience,  as  it  was  termed, 
was  a  spacious  chamber,  in  the  cen^ 
tre  of  which,  upon  an  elevation  or 
platform,  about  three  inches  from  the 
lloor,  was  a  hmg  table,  covered  with 
crimson  cloth  ;  around  it  were  placed 
chairs  decorated  with  crosses  ;  at 
one  end  of  it  sat  the  inquisitor,  and 
at  the  other  the  notary  of  the  Holy 
Office.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
chamber  was  a  figure  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross,  which  nearly  reached 
.1  the  ceiling  ;  and  immediately  oppo- 
site was  a  bench  appropriated  to  the 
prisoners  during  their  examination. 
The  inquisitor  wore  a  kind  of  cap 


with  a  square  crown  ;  the  notary  and 
the  prisoner  were  of  course  uncover- 
ed. Alvarez  was  first  coninianded 
to  lay  his  hand  on  a  missal  which 
was  on  the  table,  and  swear  that  he 
would  truly  answer  the  interrogato- 
ries which  might  be  put  to  him.  He 
was  then  desired  to  sit  down  upon 
the  bench  which  was  at  the  left  hand 
of  the  inquisitor,  who,  after  a  pause, 
said  :  "  Senor  Alvarez,  you  are  doubt- 
less aware  of  the  accusation  upon 
which  you  have  been  summoned  be- 
fore this  tribunal." 

"  Conscious  of  no  offence  which 
should  have  subjected  me  to  the  loss 
of  my  liberty,  I  hesitate  not  to  pro- 
nounce the  accusation  false,  be  it 
what  it  may." 

"  You  speak  rashly,  senor ;  the 
Holy  Office  is  not  wont  to  proceed 
upon  slight  grounds.  I  pray  you, 
therefore,  to  examine  your  con- 
science, and  see  if — not  recently, 
perhaps,  but  in  the  course  of  your 
life — you  have  never  committed  any 
offence  of  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  Inquisition  to  take 
cognizance." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said  :  and  if  any  man  have 
aught  against  me,  let  him  stand 
forth." 

"  The  Holy  Office,  for  wise  rea- 
sons, does  not  confront  the  accuser 
and  accused,  as  is  the  custom  in  or- 
dinary courts  ;  neither  is  it  our  wont 
to  declare  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
which  we  rather  refer  to  the  con- 
science of  the  delinquent:  but,  will- 
ing that  you  should  meet,  with  as 
little  delay  as  may  be,  the  accusation 
which  has  been  brought  against  you, 
I  will  read  it.  It  recites  that,  hav- 
ing been  born  of  an  English  mother, 
you  have  embraced  the  tenets  of  the 
falsely-called  reformed  religion,  to 
the  danger  of  your  own  soul  and  the 
scandal  of  the  true  faith  ;  that  you 
have  of  late  been  in  habits  of  close 
intercourse  with  a  pestilent  heretic  of 
the  same  country,  since  dead,  and 
that  you  are  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  his  daughter,  also  a  heretic, 
contrary  to  the  canons  of  our  holy 
church.     This,  senor  Alvarez,  is  the 
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charge :    what    have    you    to     urge 
against  its  truth  ?" 

"  Gud  forbid  tliat,  in  iicsitating  to 
confess  what  1  believe  to  be  the  true 
faith,  I  should  deny  its  divine  Au- 
thor !  You  have  reproached  nie 
with  my  English  parentage  ;  and  if 
tlie  reliij;ion  of  Cranmer,  of  Ridley, 
and  of  Latimer  be  heresy,  then  am  1 
a  heretic  ;  and,  if  the  cup  which  was 
presented  to  their  lips  may  not  pass 
from  mine,  may  God  give  me  grace 
to  drink  it  as  they  did,  holding  fast 
by  the  faith  to  which  1  have  linked 
my  hopes  of  Heaven's  mercy  l" 

"  Nay,  senor  Alvarez,  the  Holy 
Office  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  rather  rejoiceih  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  mercy  which  is  in  its 
discretion  :  and,  although  ilie  oft'ence 
of  which  you  have  confessed  your- 
self guilty  hath  incurred  the  penalty 
of  a  death  of  ignominy  and  torture, 
we  have  power,  by  d(^ferring  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  sentence,  to  give  you 
time  to  repent  ;  so  that,  upon  a  re- 
nunciation of  your  errors,  you  may 
finally  be  pardoned,  and  received  in- 
to the  bosom  of  the  church. — By  a 
law,  whereby  the  goods  of  heretics 
are  confiscated,  those  of  the  deceased 
merchant,  Wentworth,  become  the 
property  of  the  church  ;  and  as,  from 
your  connexion  with  him  and  his 
daughter,  you  cannot  but  be  inform- 
ed of  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
his  wealth,  I  call  upon  you,  as  you 
would  propitiate  the  Holy  Office  by 
assisting  in  securing  its  rights,  to  put 
it  in  possession  of  all  you  know  upon 
the  subject." 

"  Behold,"  said  Alvarez,  with  a 
burst  of  indignation  which  startled 
the  inquisitor,  *'  the  cloven  foot  of 
the  Evil  One!  Now  listen  to  me. 
The  robber  of  the  mountains  hath 
kept  faith,  and  the  lion  of  the  desert 
hath  spared  his  prey  ;  but  with  the 
minions  of  the  Inquisition  there  is 
neither  faith  nor  mercy.  I  know 
that  he,  upon  whom  your  dungeons 
have  once  closed,  stands  upon  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  that  his  life 
is  beyond  human  ransom.  Were  I 
to  answer  the  question  you  have  so 
insidiously  proposed,  I   should   not 


only  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
by  a  dying  father  and  make  his  child 
a  beggar,  but  I  should  strengthen 
the  hands  of  an  institution  which,  if 
its  power  were  equal  to  its  will, 
would  make  this  beauteous  world  a 
howling  wilderness.  1  will  neither 
betray  my  trust  nor  deny  my  faith  : 
by  God's  grace,  the  last  act  of  my 
life  shall  not  involve  the  double  guilt 
of  treachery  and  apostacy." 

During  this  speech,  ihe  counte- 
nance of  the  inquisitor  was  gradually 
losing  that  hypocritical  expression  of 
mildness,  under  which  those  holy 
functionaries  were  accustomed  to 
mask  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive 
feelings;  his  face  became  flushed  with 
rage,  and  he  exclaimed,  when  Alva- 
rez had  finished,  "  You  vaunt  it 
bravely,  senor  !  we  will  now  try  that 
persuasive  power  which  is  wont  to 
make  our  guests  marvellously  com- 
municative." 

"You  may  wring  the  blood-drops 
from  my  heart,  but  you  will  not  rob 
it  of  its  secret." 

"  Away  with  him  to  the  torture  !' 
roared  the  inquisitor,  and  immediate- ' 
ly  quitted  the  apartment,  while  Al- 
varez was  conducted  by  another  door, ; 
and  through  a  long  passage,  into  aj 
spacious  chamber,  from  which  the  J 
light  of  day  was  entirely  excluded.' 
The  lamp,  which  was  suspended  frot 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  was  just^ 
sufficient  to  render  distinct  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  inquisitor,  the  instru- 
ments of  torture,  and  the  familiars 
who  were  appointed  to  apply  them,  \ 
and  whose  grim  pale  features  and 
frightful  habiliments  imparted  addi- 
tional horror  to  the  scene.  The  re- 
moter parts  of  the  room  were  in- 
volved in  darkness.  Alvarez  looked 
towards  the  tribunal,  and  immediate- 
ly recognized  the  inquisitor  by  whom 
he  had  been  previously  examined, 
and  who  now  addressed  him  with  a 
taunting  smile,  and  said,  "  Well,  se- 
nor Alvarez  !  we  have  met  again  : 
have  you  brought  your  boasted  cou- 
rage with  you  ?" 

"  He  who  hath  laid  this  trial  upon 
me,  and  for  whose  truth  I  sulTer,  will 
give  uie  strength  to  bear  it." 
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"  You  will  need  it  all,  senor,  when 
j  your  turn  sh;ill  come  ;  but  we  do  all 
I  things  in  order  :  we  have  one  here 
'  before  you,  by  whose  example  you 
I  may  profit.  Bring  forward  the  olher 
I      prisoner  '" 

I  Alvarez  turned  his  eyes  in  the  di- 

1  rection  in  which  the  inquisitor  look- 
ed as  lie  spoke,  and,  with  feelings  of 
agony  and  horror  which  no  language 
can  adequately  describe,  he  beheld 
in  the  intended  victim  his  own  Mary ! 
A  shriek  proclaimed  that  her  feel- 
ings at  the  mutual  recognition  were 
not  less  acute  than  his,  and  she  fell 
back,  apparently  lifeless,  into  the 
arms  of  her  terrific  attendants. 
I  Alvarez   turned   to   the  inquisitor, 

'      and  addressed  him,  for  the  first  time, 
'       in  the  tone   of  supplication.      "  If,'" 
s;iid  he,  "  there  be  one  instrument  of 
1      torture  more  dreadful   than  another, 
let  me  be  its  victim  :    tear  nie  piece- 
I      meal,   limb  from  limb  ;    but,   for  the 
sake  of  Him  whose  all-seeing  eye  is 
upon  you,  spare,  oh  spare,  this  beau- 
teous work  of  his  hands  !     Oh,  if  you 
have  a  human  heart,  you  cannot  look 
u|)on  such  loveliness   and   mar  it  ! — 
I      Oil,   if  yon  image  of  the  blessed  Je- 
I       sus  be  not  set  up   in  bitter  mockery 
of  his    meekness   and    his   mercy,  I 
beseech  you  harm  her  not !" 

"  Nay,  senor,'''  replied  the  inquisi- 
tor with  a  laugh  of  irony,  "  you  drew 
so  captivating  a  portrait  of  our  mer- 
cy in  the  hall  of  audience,  that  it 
were  gross  injustice  in  us  to  prove  it 
false.  Let  the  torture  be  applied  to 
Uie  female  prisoner  !" 

The  preparations  to  obey  the  man- 
date aroused  Mary  Wentworth  from 
her  swoon  ;  and  a  faint,  and,  of 
course,  ineffectual  struggle  was  all 
she  could  oppose  to  the  application 
of  the  first  instrument  of  torture  in- 
tended to  be  used,  namely,  the  thumb- 
screw. It  was,  therefore,  soon  fixed, 
and  the  attendants  waited  the  word 
from  the  inquisitor  to  draw  the  cords. 
This  he  was  in  the  act  of  giving, 
when,  from  the  gloom  in  which  the 
extremity  of  the  room  was  involved, 
a  voice  of  thunder  exclaimed  "  For- 
bear !"  and  immediately  the  speaker 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  tribunal, 
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his  arm,  however,  enveloped  in  the 
folds  of  his  mantle,  concealing  his 
face  to  the  eyes. 

The  inquisitor  angrily  inquired 
who  it  was  that  presumed  to  inter- 
rupt the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
and  directed  the  attendants  to  seize 
him.  The  stranger  spake  not  a  word, 
but,  slowly  dro[)ping  his  arm,  discov- 
ered the  stern  and  haughty  counte- 
nance of  Carvalho. 

The  inquisitor  started,  as  if  a  spec- 
tre had  risen  up  before  him,  but  im- 
mediately recovered  himself. 

"  Senor  Carvalho,"  said  he,  "  this 
visit  is  an  honour  for  which  we  were 
not  prepared  :  may  I  beg  to  be  in- 
formed of  its  object  ?" 

"  Simply  the  liberation  of  those 
prisoners." 

"  Upon  what  authority  do  you  de- 
mand it  ?" 

"  My  own  will." 

"  Much  as  we  respect  that,  senor, 
it  were  scarcely  sufficient  warrant  to 
us  for  their  surrender.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  ar- 
rested are  such  as  utterly  to  preclude 
us  from  according  to  you  the  courte- 
sy you  ask." 

"  As  for  your  respect,  I  know  well 
the  standard  by  which  to  measure  it. 
The  circumstances  attending  their 
arrest  have  been  reported  to  nie, 
and  leave  me  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  your  reluctance  to  give  them  up  ; 
and  as  for  your  courtesy,  I  pray  you 
keep  it  until  it  be  asked.  I  did  not 
come  to  sue  for  their  liberty,  but  to 
demand  it." 

"  It  may  not  be,  senor;  the  prison- 
ers n)ust  pass  to  their  trial,  where 
they  will  have  justice." 

''  Oh,  doubtless  !"  said  Carvalho, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  "  such  justice  as 
the  wolf  metes  out  to  the  lamb,  and 
the  vulture  to  the  dove." 

"  I  pray  you,  senor,  to  reflect  upon 
the  unseasonableness  of  a  jest  upon 
an  occasion  like  this." 

"In  good  sooth,  jocularity  is  not 
my  wont,  or  a  jest  within  the  torture- 
room  of  the  Holy  Office,  from  any 
other  than  an  inquisitor,  would  pos- 
sess too  ranch  of  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty to  be  forborne.     But,  credit  me, 
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I  was  never  more  in  earnest  than  1 
am  now.  Be  this  the  proof.  Before 
I  ventured  to  obtrude  myself  into 
your  reverend  presence,  I  left  in- 
structions with  the  comandant  of  ar- 
tillery, in  obedience  to  which,  if  I  be 
not  with  him  in  half  an  hour,  he  will 
open  a  fire  upon  your  walls.      Now 


and,  passing  an  arm  of  each  through 
his  own,  led  them  unmolested  through 
the  several  gates  of  the  prison,  Mary 
glanced  at  his  countenance,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  sardonic  smile  which 
had  marked  it  while  in  the  presence 
of  the  inquisitor  had  passed  away, 
leavins:  in  its  place  his  wonted  stern- 


I  depart  not   alone;   and   you,   who     ness,  softened,  she  thought,  by  some- 


best  know  how  the  light  of  day  will 
accord  with  the  secrets  of  your  dun- 
geons, will  make  your  election  be- 
tween surrendering  the  prisoners  or 
seeing  this  edifice  a  smoking  ruin." 

"  Senor  Carvalho,"  said  t-he  inqui- 
sitor, who  had  witnessed  too  many 
awful  instances  of  the  minister's  ve- 
racity, as  well  as  of  his  power,  to 
doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  his  threat, 
if  disregarded,  would  be  fulfilled  with 


what  more  of  solemnity  than  she  had 
hitherto  observed  him  to  assume. 
lie  walked  on  between  them  in  si- 
lence until  they  arrived  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  principal  street  in  Lis- 
bon, when  he  stopped,  and  said  : 
"  Here  we  part :  I  have  risked  my 
power,  and,  it  may  be,  my  life,  to 
save  you.  But  be  that  my  care ;  all 
I  ask  of  you  is,  get  you  out  of  this 
city,  for  it    is   no   abiding  place  for 


a  terrible  punctuality,  "in  yielding  either  of  you.  There  is  an  English 
to  this  extraordinary  exercise  of  vessel  in  the  bay  ;  this  oiFicer  (beck- 
power,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  the  name  oning  to  him  a  person  in  uniform, 
of  the  Holy  Office,  solemnly  to  pro-  whom,  for  the  first  time,  they  observ- 
test  against  this  interference  with  its  ed  standing  within  a  iesv  yards  of 
privileges  ;  and  you  will  not  be  sur-  them,)  "  will  assist  you  in  getting 
prised,  if,  in  our  own  justification,  your  effects  on  board  :  follow  them 
we  find  it  expedient  to  appeal  to  the  with  all  despatch  ;  for  twenty-four 
pope."  hours  you  are  safe  ;  beyond  that  time 
"  So  did  the  Jesuits  ;  and  in  order  I  will  not  answer  for  your  lives, 
that  their  memorial  might  not  mis-  Let  me  hear  of  your  arrival  in  Eng- 
carry,  I  sent  the  appellants  after  it  land.  May  God  bless  and  keep  you  ! 
by  ship-loads,  until  his  holiness  heart-  — Farewell  !"  He  pressed  the  hand 
ily  wished  the  appeal  and  the  locusts  of  each,  and  they  saw  him  no  more, 
that  followed  it  in  the  Red  Sea.  You  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
will  do  wisely  to  profit  by  the  warn-  the  advice  was  followed  :  before  half 


ing  which  their  example  should  con- 
vey to  you." 

Having  said   this,   he    turned    to- 
wards Alvarez  and  Mary  Weiitworth, 


of  the  allotted  time  had  expired  they 
were  on  their  voyage,  which  proved 
safe  and  prosperous. 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  IN  LONDON. 


THE  fire  of  London  broke  out 
on  Sunday  morning,  September 
2,  16G6,  O.  S.,  and  being  impelled 
by  strong  winds,  raged  with  irresisti- 
ble fury  nearly  four  days  and  nights  ; 
nor  was  it  entirely  mastered  till  the 
fifth  morning  after  it  began.  The 
conflagration  commenced  at  the 
house  of  one  Farryner,  a  baker,  in 
Pudding-lane,  near  [New]  Fish- 
street-hill,  and  within  ten  houses  of 


Thames-street,  into  which  it  spread 
within  a  iew  hours  ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  contiguous  buildings  being  of 
timber,  lath,  and  plaster,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  presenting  lit- 
tle else  than  closely  confined  pas- 
sages and  narrow  alleys.  The  fire 
quickly  spread,  and  was  not  to  be 
conquered  by  any  human  means. 
"  Then,  (says  a  contemporary  writ- 
er,) then  the  city  did  shake  indeed, 
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and  the  inhabitants  did  tremble,  and 
j      flew  away  in  great  amazement  from 
I      their  houses,  lest   the    flames  should 
,      devour  them  :  rattle,  rattle,  rattle, 
'       was  the   noise  which  the  fire  struck 
I      upon  the  ear  round  aJjout,  as  if  there 
had    been    a   thonsand  iron  chariots 
I       beating  upon  the  stones.     You  might 
see  the  houses  tumble,  tumble,  tum- 
ble,  from  one  street  to   the    other, 
with  a  great  crash,   leaving  the  foun- 
dations   open    to    the    view   of  the 
heavens."* 

The  destructive  fury  of  this   con- 
flagration  was    never,    perhaps,   ex- 
ceeded in  any  part  of  the  world,  by 
any     fire     originating    in     accident. 
Within  the  walls,  it  consumed  almost 
five-sixths   of  the    whole  city  ;  and 
without  the  walls  it  cleared  a  space 
nearly  as  extensive  as  the  one-sixth 
part  left  unburnt  within.     Scarcely  a 
single  building  that  came  within  the 
I       range  of  the  flames  was  left  standing. 
I       Public     buildings,     churches,      and 
!       dwelling-houses,  were  alike  involved 
in  one  common  fate. 

In  the  summary  account  of  this 
vast  devastation,  given  in  one  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  ]Monument,  and 
which  was  drawn  up  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  surveyors  appointed 
after  the  fire,  it  is  stated,  that  "  The 
ruins  of  the  city  were  436  acres 
[viz.  333  acres  within  the  walls,  and 
63  in  the  liberties  of  the  city  ;]  that, 
of  the  six-and-twenty  wards,  it  utter- 
ly destroyed  fifteen,  and  left  eight 
others  shattered  and  half  burnt  ;  and 
that  it  consumed  400  streets,  13,200 
dwelling-houses,  89  churches  besides 
chapels  ;  4  of  the  city  gates,  Guild- 
hall, many  public  structures,  hospi- 
tals, schools,  libraries,  and  a  vast 
number  of  stately  edifices."  The 
immense  property  destroyed  in  this 
dreadful  time  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  ft;«  »u7/io«s  sterling.  Amid 
all  the  confusion  and  multiplied  dan- 
gers that  arose  from  the  fire,  it  does 
not  appear  that  more   than   six   per- 


sons lost  their  lives.  Calamitous  as 
were  the  immediate  consequences  of 
this  dreadful  fire,  its  remote  effects 
have  proved  an  incalculable  blessing 
to  subsequent  generations.  To  this 
conflagration  may  be  attributed  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  plague, 
which,  the  year  before  only,  swept 
ofi"  68,590  persons  !  !  To  this  tre- 
mendous fire  we  owe  most  of  our 
grand  public  structures — the  regu- 
larity and  beauty  of  our  streets — 
and,  finally,  the  great  salubrity  and 
extreme  cleanliness  of  a  large  part 
of  the  city  of  London. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,"  says  Mr. 
Malcolmt  "  old  London  was  burnt. 
Good  reader,  turn  to  the  ancient 
prints,  in  order  to  see  what  it  has 
been  ;  observe  those  hovels  convuls- 
ed ;  imagine  the  chambers  within 
them,  and  wonder  why  the  plague, 
the  leprosy,  and  the  sweating-sick- 
ness raged.  Turn  then  to  the  prints 
illustrative  of  our  present  dwellings, 
and  be  happy.  The  misery  of  1665 
must  have  operated  on  the  minds  of 
the  legislature  and  the  citizens,  when 
they  rebuilt  and  inhabited  their 
houses.  The  former  enacted  many 
salutary  clauses  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  would  have  done  more, 
had  not  the  public  rejected  that 
which  was  for  their  benefit  ;  those 
who  preferred  high  habitations  and 
narrow  dark  streets  had  them.  It  is 
only  to  be  lamented  that  we  are 
compelled  to  suffer  for  their  folly. 
These  errors  are  now  frequently 
partially  removed  by  the  exertion  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  ;  but  a 
complete  reformation  is  impossible. 
It  is  to  the  improved  dwellings  com- 
posed of  brick,  the  wainscot  or  pa- 
pered walls,  the  high  ceilings,  the 
boarded  floors,  and  large  windows, 
and  cleanliness,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  general  preservation  of  health 
since  1666.  From  that  auspicious 
year  the  very  existence  of  the  na- 
tives of    London    improved ;    their 


♦  The  progress  of  the  fire  might  have  been  stopped,  but  for  the  foolish  conduct  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  refused  to  give  orders  for  pulling  down  some  houses,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners.     Buckets  and  engines  were  of  no  use,  from  the  confined  state  of  the  streets. 

t  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London  in  the  Eighteanth  Century,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  378. 
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bodies  moved  in  a  large  space  of 
pure  air  ;  and,  finding  every  thing 
clean  and  new  around  them,  they 
determined  to  keep  them  so.  Pre- 
viously unknown  luxuries  and  im- 
provements in  furniture  were  sug- 
gested ;  and  a  man  of  moderate  for- 
tune saw  his  house  vie  with,  nay, 
superior  to,  the  old  palaces  of  Ills 
governors.  When  he  paced  his 
streets,  he  felt  the  congenial  western 
breeze  pass  him,  rich  with  the  per- 
fumes of  the  country,  instead  of  the 
stench  described  by  Erasmus ;  and 
looking  upward,  he  beheld  the  beau- 
tiful blue  of  the  air,  variegated  with 
fleecy  clouds,  in  place  of  projecting 
black  beams  and  plaster,  obscured 
by  vapour  and  smoke." 

The  streets  of  London  must  have 


been  dangerously  dark  during  the 
winter  nights  before  it  was  burnt  ; 
lanterns  with  candles  were  very 
sparingly  scattered,  nor  was  light 
much  better  distributed  even  in  the 
new  streets  previously  to  the  18th 
century.  Globular  lamps  were  in- 
troduced by  Michael  Cole,  who  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  July,  17O8. 

Speaking  of  the  burning  of  Lon- 
don, the  author  just  quoted  says 
"  Tliis  subject  may  be  allowed  to  be 
familiar  to  me,  and  I  have  perhaps 
had  more  than  common  means  of 
judging  ;  and  I  now  declare  it  to  be 
my  full  and  decided  opinion,  that 
London  was  burnt  by  government^  to 
annihilate  the  plag?te,  which  was 
grafted  in  every  crevice  of  the  hate- 
ful old  houses  composing  it." 


THE  BATTLE. 


Morn  !  and  the  flowers  unfold. 

Fragrant  as  bright. 
Leaves  that  seem  burnished  gold 

Ether,  or  light; 
Mountain  and  forest  green. 

Valley  and  glade. 
Glow,  as  that  cloudless  sheen 

Never  would  fade  ! 


Knee  is  opposed  to  knee. 
Eye  glares  on  eye. 

Thunders  of  musquetry 
Darken  the  sky ; 

Chargers  wheel  —sabres  clash- 
Fierce  grows  the  strife. 

While  from  each  ruddy  gash 
Gushes  a  life  ! 


Where  the  pale  willows  bow. 

Wanders  a  stream. 
Calm  as  an  infant's  brow — 

Still  as  a  dream  ; 
Peals  of  sweet  melody 

Float  on  the  gale. 
Larks  roam  the  sunny  sky, 

'Finches  the  vale  ! 

Hark  to  the  trumpet-sound  ! 

Armed  men  are  near  ; 
Forests  and  hills  around 

Echo  their  cheer ; 
Rank  upon  rank,  the  brave 

Press  to  their  doomj 
Far  as  eye  reaches,  wave 

Pennon  and  plume ! 


Eve  !  and  wild  havoc's  din 

Dies  on  the  ear, 
Stars,  one  by  one  begin 

Fast  to  appear  ; 
Where  raged  the  strife  of  arms 

Broods  twilight  grey. 
But  the  fair  landscape's  charms 

Where,  where  are  they  1 

Bare  is  the  forest  bough, 

Blood-stained  the  rill. 
Birds — are  they  singing  now  1 

Flowers — bloom  they  still  1 
No  ! — behold,  near  and  far. 

Carnage  and  death  ; — 
Strong  is  thine  arm,  O  War  !— 

Blasting  thy  breath  ! 


They  tell  me  that  there  is  a  trace 

Of  sorrow  on  my  brow  ; 
They  tell  me  that  my  cheek  hath  lost 

Its  wonted  ruddy  glow  ; 
And  they  are  right — how  can  I  bid 

My  cheek  or  brow  look  glad  ; 
How  can  I  dress  my  face  in  smiles, 

When  all  my  thoughts  are  »ad  1 


The  cold  and  worldling  crowd  know  not 

How  hard  'tis  to  forget, 
How  hard  to  vanquish  hopes  on  which 

Both  heart  and  soul  were  set — 
Oh  'tis  in  vain  to  bid  the  eye 

Smile  or  the  lip  look  gay  ; 
When  every  joy  that  gave  life  zest. 

Is  hastening  to  decay. 


Sketches  of  Persia, 
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Though  joy  be  gone  and  health  be  fled. 

Yet  still  I  cannot  weep — 
No  freshening  moisture  will  arise. 

My  burning  lids  to  steep — 


Though  sorrows  press  around,  yet  oft 

I  vainly  hope  to  see 
Days  which  Fate's  stern  prophetic  voice 

Whispers  will  never  be. 


SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA. 


BY  SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM. 


^IR    JOHN    MALCOLM    has 

^-^  made  two  official  journies  as  am- 
bassador, or,  as  the  Persians  say,  el- 
cbee,  to  the  court  of  Persia,  on  the 
part  of  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India  ;  the  first  was  in  1800,  and 
the  other  ten  years  afterwards.  In 
these  sketches,  incidents  which  hap- 
pened in  both  embassies  are  record- 
ed, not  in  any  regular  order,  but 
partly  following  the  course  of  the 
second  journey,  and  partly  introduc- 
ing, by  way  of  comparison,  the  events 
ol  the  former  expedition. 

Publications  respecting  Persia 
have  of  late  been  frequent.  Mr. 
Frazer's  travels  throw  great  light  up- 
on the  state  of  its  government,  the 
condition  of  its  population,  and  the 
character  of  its  people.  The  amus- 
ing novel  of  Hajji  Baba,  written,  as 
it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Morier,  has  present- 
ed similar  information  in  a  more  pal- 
atable form  to  the  lover  of  fiction. 
The  Persian  Gil  Bias  does  for  Per- 
sia what  Le  Sage  did  or  intended  to 
do  for  Spain.  The  "  Sketches"  con- 
tiiuie  the  series  ;  and  on  the  whole 
present  the  people  and  its  govern- 
ment in  a  more  favorable  light  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Not  that 
its  author  denies  or  throws  a  doubt 
upon  the  facts  recorded  by  the  wri- 
ters we  have  mentioned  ;  but  his 
jjreater  experience  makes  allowance 
fur  circumstances,  and  enables  him 
Ui  take  a  much  deeper  view  into  the 
whole  case.  The  writings  ofFrazer 
present  an  arid  desert  of  tyranny, 
oppression,  corruption  and  immoral- 
ity. Sir  John  Malcolm  makes  great- 
er allowance  for  the  diflorence  of 
national  habits  and  feelings  ;  and 
shows,  without  eflort  indeed,  and  in 
a  very  pleasant  manner,  that  that 
which  would  deserve  their  names  in 
one  country,  may  bear  a  very  differ- 


ent value  in  another  ;  bnt  these 
things  will  be  better  proved  by  the 
author  himself  as  we  go  along. 

The  slave  market  gives  rise  to 
some  reflections  on  Oriental  slave- 
ry, on  the  part  of  the  author,  which 
will  enlighten  many  who  are  led 
away  by  the  mere  name  of  a  thing:  — 

"  The  slave  in  eastern  countries, 
after  he  is  trained  to  servo,  attains 
the  condition  of  a  favoured  domes- 
tic ;  his  adoption  of  the  religion  of 
his  master  is  usually  the  first  step 
which  conciliates  the  latter.  Except 
at  a  iew  seaports  he  is  seldom  put  to 
hard  labour,  In  Asia  there  are  no 
fields  tilled  by  slaves,  no  manufacto- 
ries in  which  they  are  doomed  to 
toil  ;  their  occupations  are  all  of  a 
domestic  nature,  and  good  behaviour 
is  rewarded  by  kindness  and  confi- 
dence, which  raises  them  in  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  belong.  The 
term  gholam,  or  slave,  in  Mahome- 
dan  countries,  is  not  one  of  oppro- 
brium, nor  does  it  even  convey  the 
idea  of  a  degraded  condition.  The 
Georgians,  Nubians,  and  Abyssini- 
ans,  and  even  the  Seedee,  or  Caf- 
free,  as  the  woolly-headed  Africans 
are  called,  are  usually  married,  and 
their  children,  who  are  termed  house- 
born,  become,  in  a  mannei»,  part  of 
their  master's  family.  They  are 
deemed  the  most  attached  of  his  ad- 
herents :  they  often  inherit  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  wealth  ;  and 
not  unfreiiuently  (with  the  exception 
of  the  woolly  headed  Caffree)  lose, 
by  a  marriage  in  his  family,  or  by 
some  other  equally  respectable  con- 
nection, all  trace  of  their  origin. 

"  According  to  the  Mahomedan 
law,  the  state  of  slavery  is  divided 
into  two  conditions — the  perfect  and 
absolute,  or  imperfect  and  privileged. 
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Those  who  belong  to  the  first  class 
are,  with  all  their  property,  at  the 
disposal  of  their  masters.  The  sec- 
ond, tiiough  they  cannot,  before 
emancipation,  inlierit  or  acquire  pro- 
perty, have  many  privileges,  and  can- 
not be  sold  or  transferred.  A  fe- 
male who  lias  a  child  to  her  master, 
belongs  to  the  privileged  class  ;  as 
does  a  slave  to  whom  his  master  has 
promised  his  liberty,  on  payment  of 
a  certain  sum,  or  on  his  death. 

"  The  greatest  encouragement  is 
given  in  the  Koran,  and  by  all  com- 
mentaries on  that  volume,  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  Mahomed 
has  said,  '  Unto  such  of  your  slaves 
as  desire  a  written  instrument,  al- 
lowing them  to  redeem  themselves 
on  paying  a  certain  sum,  write  one, 
if  ye  know  good  in  them,  and  give 
them  of  the  riches  of  God,  which  he 
hath  given  you.' 

"  It  is  in  obedience  to  this  pre- 
cept that  pious  Mahomedans  often 
grant  small  pieces  of  land  to  a  slave, 
or  teach  him  a  profession,  that  he 
may,  through  industry  and  frugality, 
attain  the  means  of  paying  for  his 
freedom,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
acquires  habits  which  render  him 
worthy  of  the  great  gift.  Mahomed- 
ans are  also  encouraged  to  manumit 
their  slaves  by  the  law,  which  gives 
them  a  title,  as  residuary  heir,  to 
any  property  of  which  the  person  to 
whom  they  may  have  granted  free- 
dom dies  possessed. 

"  On  one  point  the  slaves  are  on 
a  footing  with  free  females  ;  they  are 
only  liable,  for  any  crimes  they  may 
commit,  to  suffer  half  the  punishment 
to  which  a  free  man  would  be  sub- 
ject. This  law  proceeds  on  the 
ground  of  their  not  being  supposed 
on  a  par,  as  to  knowledge  or  social 
ties  with  other  parts  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  application,  however,  of 
this  principle  of  justice  to  cases 
where  the  law  awards  death  or  am- 
putation, has  puzzled  the  wise  mul- 
lahs, or  doctors,  who  have  resorted 
to  the  usual  remedy  of  writing  pon- 
derous volumes  upon  the  subject  ; 
but  I  do  not  learn  that  they  have 
yet  discovered  a  plan   by   which  an 


offending  woman  or  slave  can  be 
punished  with  the  loss  of  half  a  life  ; 
or  an  operation  be  performed,  which 
will  leave  them  with  a  half-amputat- 
ed limb." 

In  Persia  no  one  walks,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  establishment  of 
the  elchee  must  be  mounted  on  some- 
thing or  other.  This  brings  him  in 
contact  with  the  Arab  horse  dealers, 
who  are  not  particularly  unlike  their 
brethren  in  this  country.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  association  with  one  of  the 
noblest  and  gentlest  of  animals  should 
almost  invariably  taint  its  keeper 
with  roguery:  no  man  is  to  be  trust- 
ed on  the  subject  of  his  horse,  wheth- 
er he  be  Turk  or  Arab.  The  Ara- 
bian owners  and  breeders  of  this  ani- 
mal are  even  more  particular  in  their 
prejudices  than  the  men  on  the  turf 
in  this  country  ;  their  care  of  their 
animals,  their  value  of  them,  and 
their  skill,  are  not  to  be  equalled  on 
the  plains  of  Newmarket,  or  the 
wolds  of  Yorkshire. 

"  Hyder,  the  elchee's  master  of 
the  chase,  was  the  person  who  im- 
parted knowledge  to  me  on  all  sub- 
jects relating  to  Arabian  horses.  He 
would  descant  by  the  hour  on  the 
properties  of  a  colt  that  was  yet  un- 
tried, but  which,  he  concluded,  must 
possess  all  the  perfections  of  its  sire 
and  dam,  with  whose  histories,  and 
that  of  their  progenitors,  he  was  well 
acquainted.  Hyder  had  shares  in 
five  or  six  brood  mares  ;  and  he  told 
me  a  mare  was  sometimes  divided 
amongst  ten  or  twelve  Arabs,  which 
accounted  for  the  groups  of  half  nak- 
ed fellows  whom  I  saw  watching, 
with  anxiety,  the  progress  made  by 
their  managing  partner  in  a  bargain 
for  one  of  the  produce.  They  often 
displayed  on  these  occasions  no 
small  violence  of  temper  ;  and  I 
have  more  than  once  observed  a 
party  leading  off  their  ragged  colt  in 
perfect  fury,  at  the  blood  of  Daghee 
or  Shumehtee,  or  some  renowned 
sire  or  grandsire,  being  depreciated 
by  an  inadequate  offer,  from  an  ig- 
norant Indian  or  European. 
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"  The  Arabs  place  still  more  va- 
lue on  their  mares  than  on  their 
horses;  but  even  the  latter  arc  some- 
times esteemed  beyond  all  price. 
When  the  envoy,  returning  from  his 
former  mission,  was  encamped  near 
Bagdad,  an  Arab  rode  a  bright  bay 
horse  of  extraordinary  shape  and 
beauty  before  his  tent  till  he  attract- 
ed his  notice.  On  being  asked  if  he 
would  sell  him — '  What  will  you  give 
me  V  said  he.  '  It  depends  upon  his 
age  ;  I  suppose  he  is  past  five  V 
'  Guess  again,'  was  the  reply.  'Four.' 
'  Look  at  his  mouth,'  said  the  Arab, 
with  a  smile.  On  examination  he 
was  found  rising  three  ;  this,  from 
his  size  and  perfect  symmetry,  great- 
ly enhanced  his  value.  The  envoy 
said,  '  I  will  give  you  fifty  tomans,' 
(a  nominal  coin  nearly  the  value  of 
a  pound  sterling.)  '  A  little  more,  if 
you  please,  said  the  fellow  apparent- 
ly' entertained.  '  Eighty  ! — a  hun- 
dred !'  He  shook  his  head,  and  smil- 
ed. The  offer  came  at  last  to  two 
hundred  tomans  !  '  Well,'  said  the 
Arab,  seemingly  quite  satisfied,  '  you 
need  not  tempt  me  any  farther — it  is 
of  no  use  ;  you  are  a  fine  elchee  ; 
you  have  fine  horses,  camels,  and 
mules,  and  I  am  told  you  have  loads 
of  silver  and  gold  ;  now,'  added  he, 
'  you  want  my  colt,  but  you  shall  not 
liave  him  for  all  you  have  got.'  So 
saying,  he  rode  off"  to  the  desert 
whence  he  had  come,  and  where  he 
no  doubt  amused  his  brethren  with 
an  account  of  what  passed  between 
him  and  the  European  envoy. 

"  Inquiry  was  made  of  some  offi- 
cers of  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  respect- 
ing this  young  man  ;  they  did  not 
know  him,  but  conjectured  that,  not- 
withstanding his  homely  appearance, 
he  was  the  son  or  brother  of  a  chief, 
or  perha])s  himself  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily ;  and  such  Arabs,  they  said,  when 
in  comparative  affluence,  no  money 
could  bribe  to  sell  a  horse  like  the 
one  described. 

"  I  was  one  day  relating  the  above 
story  to  Abdulla  Aga,  the  former 
governor  of  Bussorah,  who  was  at 
Abusheher,  having  been  obliged  to 
fly  from  Turkey.      He  told  mc  that. 


when  in  authority,  he  several  times 
had  great  trouble  in  adjusting  dis- 
putes among  Arab  tribes,  regarding 
a  horse  or  mare  which  had  been  car- 
ried off'  by  one  of  them  from  anoth- 
er ;  not  on  account  of  the  value  of 
the  animals,  that  having  been  often 
offered  tenfold,  but  from  jealousy  of 
their  neighbours  becoming  possessed 
of  a  breed  of  horses  which  they  de- 
sired to  remain  exclusively  in  their 
own  tribe.  An  Arab  shaikh  or  chief, 
he  told  me,  who  lived  within  fifty 
miles  of  Bussorah,  had  a  favourite 
breed  of  horses.  He  lost  one  of  his 
best  mares,  and  could  not  for  a  long 
time  discover  whether  she  was  stolen 
or  had  strayed.  Some  time  after- 
wards a  young  man  of  a  diff'erent 
tribe,  who  had  long  wished  to  marry 
his  daughter,  but  who  had  alwayir 
been  rejected  by  the  shaikh,  obtained 
the  lady's  consent  and  eloped  with 
her.  The  shaikh  and  his  followers 
pursued  ;  but  the  lover  and  his  mis- 
tress, mounted  on  the  same  horse, 
made  a  wonderful  march,  and  escap- 
ed. The  old  chief  swore  that  the 
fellow  was  either  mounted  upon  the 
devil  or  the  favourite  mare  he  had 
lost.  After  his  return  he  found,  on 
inquiry,  the  latter  was  the  case ;  that 
the  lover  was  the  thief  of  his  mare 
as  well  as  of  his  daughter,  and  that 
he  had  stolen  the  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  off' the  other.  He 
was  quite  gratified  to  think  he  had 
not  been  beaten  by  a  horse  of  anoth- 
er breed,  and  was  easily  reconciled 
to  the  young  man  in  order  that  he 
might  recover  the  mare,  which  ap- 
peared an  object  about  which  he  was 
more  solicitous  than  his  daughter." 

All  have  heard  of  the  respect  paid 
by  Orientals  to  a  portly  form  ;  apro- 
pos to  an  instauce  of  this  feeling  the 
author  gives  an  amusing  anecdote 
from  the  history  of  Nadir  Shah. 

"The  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
Mahmood  the  Fifth,  the  great  rival 
of  Nadir  Shah,  desiring  to  humble 
the  vanity  of  that  conqueror,  and 
knowing  he  valued  himself  more  on 
his  superior  bodily  power  and  stcn 
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torian  voice  than  on  any  other  qnali- 
ties,  selected,  as  an  envoy  to  Persia, 
a  porter  of  extraordinary  j)ersonal 
strength  and   most  powerful  lungs. 

"  The  envoy  had  merely  charge 
of  a  letter,  which  he  was  told  to  de- 
liver in  person  to  the  king,  to  re- 
quire an  answer,  and  return.  The 
fame  of  this  remarkable  diplomalist 
preceded  him  ;  and  Nadir  was  advis- 
ed not  to  receive  him,  as  his  deputa- 
tion was  deemed  an  insult.  But  cu- 
riosity overcame  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  he  was  introduced  one  day 
that  there  was  a  very  full  court. 

"  When  the  Turk  approached  the 
throne,  Nadir,  assuming  his  fiercest 
look,  and  exerting  his  voice  to  the 
utmost,  said,  '  What  do  you  desire  of 
me  ?'  Almost  all  started,  and  the 
hall  vibrated  to  the  sound  ;  but  the 
envo}',  with  an  undaunted  air,  and  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  which  made  Na- 
dir's appear  like  the  treble  of  a  child, 
exclaimed,  '  Take  that  letter,  and 
give  me  an  answer,  that  1  may  re- 
turn to  my  master.' 

"  The  court  were  in  amazement ; 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  Nadir,  whose 
frowning  countenance  gradually  re- 
laxed into  a  smile,  and,  turning  to 
his  courtiers,  he  said,  '  After  all,  the 
fellow  certainly  has  merit.'  He  was 
outdone,  but  he  could  not  help,  like 
Hajee  Hashem,  respecting  in  anoth- 
er the  qualities  he  valued  in  himself. 

"  Nadir  is  stated  to  have  retorted 
the  intended  insult,  by  saying  to  the 
envoy,  when  he  gave  him  leave  to 
depart,  '  Tell  Mahmood  I  am  glad  to 
find  he  has  one  man  in  his  domin- 
ions, and  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
send  him  here,  that  we  may  be  satis- 
fied of  the  fact.'  " 

The  elchee  himself  was  fortunate 
in  the  robustness  of  his  form  and  his 
power  of  supporting  fatigue.  And  in 
order  to  make  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  the  Persians,  he  appears  to 
have  rode  fifty  or  sixty  miles  every 
morning,  and  at  last  to  have  almost 
worn  out  his  mehmendar,  or  enter- 
tainer on  his  journey.  The  poor 
man's  fatigue  caused  him  to  make  a 
favourable  mention  of  the  elchee's 


qualities  in  the  journal  kept  by  him 
to  be  shown  to  the  monarch. 

"  The  elchee  and  the  English  gen- 
tlemen with  him,  rise  at  dawn  oi 
day  ;  they  mount  their  horses  and 
ride  for  two  or  three  hours,  when 
they  come  home  and  breakfast. 
From  that  time  till  four  o'clock,  when 
they  dine,  the  elchee  is  either  look- 
ing at  horses,  conversing,  reading,  or 
writing  ;  he  never  lies  down,  and,  it 
he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  he  walks 
backwards  and  forwards  before  hi 
tent-door,  or  within  it.  He  sits  bul 
a  short  time  at  dinner,  mounts  his 
horse  again  in  the  evening,  and  when 
returned  from  his  ride,  takes  tea, 
after  which  he  converses  or  plays  at 
cards  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  re- 
tires to  rest  ;  and  next  day  pursues 
nearly  the  same  course. 

"  What  I  chiefly  remark  is,  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  gentlemen 
sleep  during  the  day,  nor  do  they 
ever,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  re- 
cline upon  carpets  as  we  do.  They 
are  certainly  very  restless  persons  ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
habits  cause  their  employing  so  much 
more  time  every  day  in  business,  and 
in  acquiring  knowledge  than  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  it  is  evident  that  at 
the  end  of  a  year  they  must  have 
some  advantage.  I  can  understand 
from  what  1  see,  better  than  I  could 
before,  how  this  extraordinary  peo- 
ple conquered  India.  My  office  is 
very  fatiguing,  for  the  elchee,  though 
a  good-natured  man,  has  no  love  ol" 
quiet,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  be  delight- 
ed with  all  he  does,  and  to  attend 
him  on  all  occasions." 

The  author  gives  an  anecdote  of 
this  same  mehmendar,  which  will  as- 
sist the  reader  in  comprehending  the 
authority  of  his  office. 

"  My  friend,  Mahomed  Sherifl' 
Khan,  was,  as  appears  from  his  jour- 
nal, a  keen  observer.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  soldier  ;  ,^ 
but  his  distinguishing  feature  was  M 
pride  in  his  condition,  as  the  chief  o, 
a  tribe,  and  as  representing,  in  his 
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person,  a  portion  of  the  authority  of 
the  Kins:  of  Kings.  This  pride,  how- 
ever, which  often  flamed  forth  in  real 
or  assumed  rage,  was  much  regulated 
in  its  action  by  a  regard  for  his  own 
interests.  He  was  always  civil  to 
the  elchee  and  those  with  him,  but 
to  all  upon  whom  his  office  gave  him 
claims  his  demeanour  was  haughty 
and  overbearing,  till  soothed  by  con- 
cession or  bribes.  I  met  the  meli- 
mendar  one  morning,  with  a  man 
leading  a  beautiful  Arab  colt,  to 
which  he  pointed,  saying,  '  That  old 
scoundrel,  Shaikh  Nasser  (governor 
of  Abusheher),  had  very  nearly  de- 
prived me  of  that  animal.'  '  What !' 
said  I,  '  could  he  venture  to  take  him 
from  you  ?'  "'  No,'  said  he,  '  the 
horse  was  his  ;  but  he  had  concealed 
him  so  carefully  that  I  was  near  go- 
ing away  without  getting  him.  1 
heard  of  him  before  I  left  Shiraz, 
and  have  been  on  the  search  ever 
since  I  came  to  Abusheher.  I  have 
just  found  him,  hidden  in  an  inner 
room,  covered  with  dirt  :  and  then  to 
hear  how  the  old  fool  whined  about 
this  colt  of  his  favourite  daghee,*  as 
he  called  him.  He  meant  him,  he 
said,  to  mount  his  son,  a  puny  wretch, 
who  was  standing  by,  entreating  me 
to  listen  to  his  father's  prayer,  and 
not  to  take  away  their  only  favour- 
ite :  to  save  which  they  offered  seve- 
ral useless  animals  and  some  money. 
13ut  I  laughed  out  loud,'  concluded 
Mahomed  Sheriff  Khan,  stroking  his 
grizzly  beard,  '  and  said,  they  knew 
liitle  of  an  old  wolf  like  me,  if  they 
thought  I  was  to  be  moved  by  their 
bleating,  or  tricked  by  their  cunning, 
^fo,'  said  I  to  the  old  shaikh,  '  and 
build  a  boat  for  that  ho[3oful  heir  of 
yours;  it  will  befit  him  belter  than  a 
li'>rse  like  this,  which  is  only  suited 
It  a  son  of  mine  to  ride  upon.''  " 

It  appears  from  a  long  and  very 
interesting  conversation  between  the 
elchee  and  his  friends  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Oriental  women,  that  their 
power  is  not  short  of  what  it  is  else- 
where ;   and  that  their  liberty,  if  not 


quite  as  great  as  in  Europe,  extends 
to  a  point  where  habit  renders  them 
satisfied;  and  to  go  beyond  which 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  thorn. 
We  will  quote  a  "  screed"  of  this 
doctrine  : — 

"  '  So  you  see,'  said  JafFier,  '  this 
liberty  of  choice  which  your  for- 
ward, though  inexperienced,  young 
ladies  exercise,  has  bad  as  well  as 
good  effects.  Now  our  daughters 
never  run  away  ;  and  as  they  have 
seldom  ever  seen  their  destined  hus- 
bands, if  they  have  no  love  for  them, 
neither  have  they  any  dislike.  The 
change  from  the  condition  of  a  girl 
under  the  strict  subjection  of  her 
mother  to  that  of  a  wife  at  the  head 
of  her  own  part  of  the  household,  is 
so  agreeable,  that  they  are  too  happy 
to  adopt  it. 

"'  You  English  take  your  ideas  of 
the  situation  of  females  in  Asia  from 
what  you  hear  and  read  of  the  ha- 
rems of  kings,  rulers,  and  chiefs,  who 
being  absolute  over  both  the  men  and 
women  of  their  territories,  indulge  in 
a  plurality  of  wives  and  mistresses. 
Tliese,  undoubtedly,  are  immured 
within  high  walls,  and  are  kept  dur- 
ing life  like  slaves  ;  but  you  ought  to 
recollect,  that  the  great  and  power- 
ful, who  have  such  establishments, 
are  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten  thousand  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  If  a  person  of  inferior  rank, 
marry  a  woman  of  respectable  con- 
nexions, she  becomes  mistress  of  his 
family;  and  should  he  have  only  one 
house,  he  cannot  place  another  on 
an  equality  wiliiout  the  certainty  of 
involving  himself  in  endless  trouble 
and  vexation,  if  not  disgrace.  The 
dower  usually  settled  upon  such  a 
lady,  added  to  other  privileges,  and 
an  unlimited  authority  over  her  chil- 
dren and  servants,  give  her  much  im- 
portance ;  and  she  is  supported  by 
her  relations  in  the  assertion  of  every 
right  with  which  custom  has  invested 
her. 

"  '  With  regard  to  liberty,  such  a 
lady   cannot  only  go   to   the    public 


*  "  A  celebrated  stud-horse  of  Shaikh  Nasser. 
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bath,  but  she  visits  for  one  or  two 
days,  as  she  chooses,  at  the  house  of 
her  father,  brother,  sister,  or  son. 
She  not  only  goes  to  all  these  places 
unattended,  but  her  husband's  fol- 
lowing her  would  be  deemed  an  un- 
pardonable intrusion.  Then  she  has 
visitors  at  home  ;  friends,  musicians, 
and  dancers :  the  husband  cannot 
enter  the  lady's  part  of  the  house 
without  giving  notice.  I  only  wish,' 
said  Jaffier  Ali,  laughing,  '  you  could 
see  the  bold  blustering  gentleman  of 
the  nierdanch  in  the  lady's  apart- 
ment ;  you  would  hardly  believe  him 
to  be  the  same  person.  The  mo- 
ment his  foot  crosses  the  threshold, 
every  thing  reminds  him  he  is  no 
longer  lord  and  master ;  children, 
servants  and  slaves  look  alone  to  the 
lady.  In  short,  her  authority  is  par- 
amount :  when  she  is  in  good  hu- 
mour, every  thing  goes  on  well  ;  and 
when  in  bad,  nothing  goes  right.  It 
is  very  well  for  grandees,  who,  be- 
sides power  and  wealth,  have  sepa- 
rate houses  and  establishments,  and 
are  above  all  regard  for  law  and 
usage,  to  have  harems,  and  wives, 
and  female  slaves  ;  but  for  others, 
though  they  may  try  the  experiment, 
it  can  never  answer;'  and  be  shook 
his  head,  apparently  with  that  sin- 
cere conviction  which  is  the  result 
of  experience." 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  hunt- 
ing with  dogs  and  hawks  on  the  coast 
of  Bushire : — 

''  The  huntsmen  proceed  to  a 
large  plain,  or  rather  desert,  near  the 
sea-side  ;  they  have  hawks  and  grey- 
hounds ;  the  former  carried  in  the 
usual  manner,  on  the  hand  of  the 
huntsman  :  the  latter  led  in  a  leash 
by  a  horseman,  generally  the  same 
who  carries  the  hawk,  VVMien  the 
antelope  is  seen,  they  endeavour  to 
get  as  near  as  possible  ;  but  the  ani- 
mal, the  moment  it  observes  them, 
goes  off  at  a  rate  that  seems  swifter 
than  the  wind  ;  the  horsemen  are  in- 
stantly at  full  speed,  having  slipped 
the  dogs.  If  it  is  a  single  deer,  they 
at  the  same  time  fly  the  hawks  ;  but 


if  a  herd,  they  wait  till  the  dogs  have 
fixed  on  a  particular  antelope.  The 
hawks,  skimming  along  the  ground, 
soon  reach  the  deer,  at  whose  head 
they  pounce  in  succession,  and  some- 
times with  a  violence  that  knocks  it 
over.  At  all  events,  they  confuse 
the  animal  so  much  as  to  stop  its 
speed  in  such  a  degree  that  the  dogs 
can  come  up  ;  and  in  an  instant  men, 
horses,  dogs  and  hawks,  surround  the 
unfortunate  deer  against  which  their 
united  efforts  have  been  combined. 
The  part  of  the  chase  that  surprised 
me  most  was  the  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  the  hawks  and  the  dogs, 
which  throughout  seemed  to  look  to 
each  other  for  aid.  This  I  was  told 
was  the  result  of  long  and  skilful 
training." 

Another  mode  of  hunting  is  thus 
described  as  practised  here  and  in 
the  interior  of  Persia  : — 

"  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  lead 
their  own  greyhounds  in  a  long  silk- 
en leash,  which  passes  through  the 
collar,  and  is  ready  to  slip  the 
moment  the  huntsman  chooses. 
The  well-trained  dog  goes  along- 
side the  horse,  and  keeps  clear  of 
him  when  at  full  speed,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  country.  When  the  herd 
of  antelopes  is  seen,  a  consultation  is 
held,  and  the  most  experienced  de- 
termine the  point  towards  which  they 
are  to  be  driven.  The  field  then 
disperse,  and  while  some  drive  the 
herd  in  the  desired  direction,  those 
with  the  dogs  take  their  post  on  the 
same  line,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  each  other  ;  one  of  the 
worst  dogs  is  then  slipped  at  the  herd, 
and  from  the  moment  he  s'nglos  out 
an  antelope  the  whole  body  are  in 
motion.  The  object  of  the  horse- 
men who  have  greyhounds  is  to  in- 
tercept its  course,  and  to  slip  fresh 
dogs,  in  succession,  at  the  ftitigued 
animal.  In  rare  instances  the  sec- 
ond dog  kills.  It  is  generally  the 
third  or  fourth  ;  and  even  these,  when 
the  deer  is  strong  and  the  ground  fa- 
vourable, often  fail.  This  sport, 
which  is  very  exhilarating,  was  the 
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delight  of  the  late  king  of  Persia, 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  whose  taste  is 
inherited  by  the  present  sovereign." 

The  elchee  also  describes  a  mode 
of  taking  the  bustard  with  two  spe- 
cies of  hawks — the  one  taught  to 
scud  along  the  ground,  the  other  to 
take  wing : — 

"  I  was  pleased,  ou  accompanying 
a  party  to  a  village,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Abusheher,  to  see  a  spe- 
cies of  hawking  peculiar,  I  believe, 
to  the  sandy  plains  of  Persia,  on 
which  the  hubara,  a  noble  species  of 
bustard,  is  found  on  almost  bare 
plains,  where  it  has  no  shelter  but  a 
small  shrub  called  geetuck.  When 
we  went  in  quest  of  them  we  had  a 
party  of  about  twenty,  all  well 
mounted.  Two  kinds  of  hawks  are 
necessary  for  this  sport ;  the  first, 
the  cherkh  (the  same  which  is  flown 
at  the  antelope),  attacks  thera  on  the 
ground,  but  will  not  follow  them  on 
the  wing  ;  for  this  reason,  the  bhy- 
ree,  a  hawk  well  known  in  India,  is 
flown  the  moment  the  hubara  rises. 

"  As  we  rode  along  in  an  extend- 
ed line,  the  men  who  carried  the 
cherkhs  every  now  and  then  unhood- 
ed  and  held  them  up,  that  they  might 
look  over  the  plain.  The  first  hu- 
bara we  found  afibrded  us  a  proof  of 
the  astonishing  quickness  of  sight  of 
one  of  the  hawks  ;  he  fluttered  to  be 
loose,  and  the  man  who  held  him 
gave  a  whoop,  as  he  threw  off  his 
hand,  and  set  off  at  full  speed.  We 
all  did  the  same.  At  first  we  only 
saw  our   hawk   skimming  over    the 


plain,  but  soon  perceived,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  mile,  the  beau- 
tiful speckled  hubara,  with  his  head 
erect  and  wings  outspread,  running 
forward  to  meet  his  adversary.  The 
cherkh  made  several  unsuccessful 
pounces,  which  were  either  evaded 
or  repelled  by  the  beak  or  wings  of 
the  hubara,  which  at  last  found  an 
opportunity  of  rising,  when  a  bhyree 
was  instantly  flown,  and  the  whole 
party  were  again  at  full  gallop.  We 
iiad  a  flight  of  more  than  a  mile, 
when  the  hubara  alighted,  and  was 
killed  by  another  cherkh,  who  at- 
tacked him  on  the  ground.  This 
bird  weighed  ten  pounds.  We  kill- 
ed several  others,  but  were  not  al- 
ways successful,  having  seen  our 
hawks  twice  completely  beaten,  dur- 
ing the  two  days  we  followed  this 
fine  sport." 

With  a  large  quantity  of  agreeable 
and  instructive  matter  before  us, 
which  we  had  marked  as  peculiarly 
delightful,  we  must  stop  here.  We 
can  truly  say,  we  know  of  no  writ- 
ing so  charming  of  the  kind,  unless 
it  be  the  prose  of  Lallah  Rookh  ;  and 
if  that  prose  combined  as  the 
"  Sketches"  do,  the  instruction  of 
the  "  History  of  Persia"  with  the  va- 
riety and  entertainment  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  it  would  then  have 
equalled  in  merit  this  last  valuable 
present  from  the  stores  of  the  cele- 
brated elchee,  whose  name  is  famous 
in  mouths  that  were  never  taught, 
either  before  or  since,  to  syllable  the 
appellation  of  an  Englishman. 


THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  ACTORS. 


A  CTORS  are  rather  generally  cs- 
-^*-  teemed  to  be  what  is  commonly 
called  "  good  company."  For  our 
part,  we  think  the  companionable 
qualities  of  the  members  of  the  corps 
(iramatiqne  are  much  overrated. 
There  are  many  of  them,  we  know 
full  well,  as  pleasant  and  agreeable 
spirits  as  any  extant ;  but  the  great 


mass  of  actors  are  too  outrageously 
professional  to  please.  Their  con- 
versation is  too  much  tainted  with 
theatricals— they  do  not  travel  off 
the  stage  in  their  discourse — their 
gossip  smacks  of  the  green-room — 
their  jests  and  good  things  are,  for 
the  most  part,  extracts  from  plays — 
they   lack   originality— the  drama  is 
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tlieir  world,  and  they  think  nothing 
worthy  of  argument  but  men  and 
matters  connected  with  it.  They 
are  the  weakest  of  all  critics,  their 
observations  on  characters  in  plays 
are  hereditary  opinions  of  the  corps, 
which  descend  as  heir  looms  with 
the  pan  to  its  successive  representa- 
tives. There  are  doubtless  some 
splendid  exceptions — we  could  name 
several  performers,  who  talk  finely 
on  general  subjects,  who  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  foot-lights  in  their  fan- 
cies, who  utter  jests  of  the  first  wa- 
ter, whose  sayings  are  worth  hearing, 
and  whose  anecdotes  arc  made  up  of 
such  good  materials,  and  are  so  well 
told  withal,  that  our  "  lungs  have 
crowed  like  chanticleer*'  to  hear 
them.  Others,  we  have  met  with, 
who  are  the  antipodes  of  those 
drama-doating  gentlemen  whom  we 
have  noticed  above,  who  rarely,  un- 
less purposely  inveigled  into  it,  men- 
tion the  stage  or  those  who  tread  it. 
One  highly  gifted  individual,  when 
alive,  enjoyed  a  discourse  on  the 
Jiierits  of  Molyneux,  the  small  talk 
of  the  P.  C,  or  a  vivid  description 
of  an  old-school  fight  ;  another  has  a 
keen  relish  for  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Great  St.  Leger — the  state 
of  the  odds  against  the  outside  fillies 
for  the  Oaks — the  report  of  those 
deep  versed  in  veterinary  lore,  upon 
the  cough  of  the  favourite  for  the 
Derby  ;  you  cannot  please  a  certain 
excellent  melo-dramatic  actor  better 
than  by  placing  him  alongside  of  an 
enthusiastic  young  sailor,  who  will 
talk  with  him  about  maintops  and 
niizens — sky-scrapers  and  shrouds — 

of  gallant  ships, 
Proudly  floating  o'er  the  dark  blue  ocean. 

The  eternal  theme  of  one  old  gen- 
tleman is  his  parrot,  and  another 
chatters  incessantly  about  his  pupils. 
Some  of  the  singers — the  serious  or- 
der of  singers — are  as  namby-pamby 
off  the  stage  as  they  are  on  it,  unless 
revelling  in  "  sweet  sounds  ;"  they 
are  too  fond  of  humming  tunes,  sol- 
faing,  and   rehearsing   graces  in   so- 


ciety ;  they  have  plenty  to  sing,  but 
nothing  to  say  fi)r  themselves;  they 
chime  the  quarters  like  "  our  grand- 
mother's clock,"  and  at  every  revo- 
lution of  the  minute  index,  strike  up 
their  favourite  tunc.  This  is  as  had 
as  being  half  smothered  in  honey,  or 
nearly 

Washed  to  death  in  fulsome  wine. 

There  is  one  actor  on  the  stafro 
wlio  is  ever  attempting  to  show  the 
possibility  of  achieving  impossibili- 
ties ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
visionaries  in  existence  ;  his  spirit 
soars  aloft  from  every  day  matters, 
and  delights  in  shadowy  mysteries  ; 
a  matter-of-fact  is  a  gorgon  to  him  ; 
he  abhors  the  palpable,  and  doats 
upon  the  occult  and  intangible  :  he 
loves  to  speculate  on  the  doings  of 
those  in  the  dogstar,  to  discuss  on 
immortal  essences,  to  dispute  with 
the  disbeliever  on  gnomes — a  para- 
dox will  be  the  darling  of  his  bosoni 
for  a  month,  and  a  good  chimera  be 
his  bedfellow  by  night  and  theme  by 
day  for  a  year.  He  is  fickle,  and 
casts  off  his  mental  mistress  at  an 
hour's  notice — his  mind  never  weds 
any  of  the  strange,  fantastic  idealities, 
which  he  woos  for  a  time  so  passion- 
ately— deep  disgust  succeeds  to  the 
strongest  attachment  for  them — he  is 
as  great  a  rake  among  the  wayward 
"  rebusses  of  the  brain"  which  fall 
under  his  notice  as  that  •'•'  wandering 
melodist — the  bee  of  Hybla" — witii 
the  blossoms  of  spring.'  Pie  has  no 
affection  for  the  schemes,  or  "  vain 
imaginations"  of  other  men — no  one 
can  ridicule  them  more  smartly — he 
loves  only  "  fiowers  of  his  own' gath- 
ering"— he  places  them  in  his  breast, 
and  wears  them  there  with  miracu- 
lous constancy — flaunts  them  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends — woos  the  ap- 
plause, the  admiration  of  every  one 
at  their  charms — and  the  instant  he 
discovers  that  another  feels  a  bud- 
ding fondness  for  their  beauties,  he 
dashes  them  from  him,  and  abuses 
them  for  ever  after,  sajis  mercy. 
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THE  SEASONS; 

A    HYMN,  BY   THE  LATE  BISHOP  HF.EER. 

When  spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing  soil. 
When  summer's  balmy  showers  refresh  the  mower's  toil, 
When  winter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  fallow  and  the  flood. 
In  God  the  earth  rejoiceth  still,  and  owns  his  Maker  good. 

The  birds  that  wake  the  morning,  and  those  that  love  the  shade. 
The  winds  that  sweep  the  mountain  or  lull  the  drowsy  glade. 
The  sun  that  from  his  amber  bower  rejoiceth  on  his  way, 
The  moon  and  stars  their  Master's  name  in  silent  pomp  display. 

Shall  man,  the  lord  of  nature,  expectant  of  the  sky. 

Shall  man,  alone  unthankful,  his  little  praise  deny  ^ 

No,  let  the  year  forsake  its  course,  the  seasons  cease  to  be. 

Thee,  Master,  must  we  always  love,  and  still  must  honor  thee. 

The  flowers  of  spring  may  wither,  the  hope  of  summer  fade. 
The  autumn  droop  in  winter,  the  birds  forsake  the  shade. 
The  winds  be  luU'd — the  sun  and  moon  forget  their  old  decree. 
But  we  in  nature's  latest  hour,  O  Lord  !  will  cling  to  thee. 


ON  COALHEAVERS. 


A  LTHOUGH  in  this  age  of  all 
-^^  but  universal  hypocrisy  and 
make-believe,  every  man  has  at  least 
two  fashions  of  one  countenance,  it 
is  in  dress  principally  that  most  men 
are  most  unlike  themselves.  But  the 
coalheaver  always  sticks  close  to  the 
attire  of  his  station  ;  he  alone  wears 
the  consistent  and  befitting  garb  of 
his  forefathers  ;  he  alone  has  not  dis- 
carded "  the  napless  vesture  of  hu- 
mility," to  follow  the  always  expen- 
sive, and  often  absurd  fashions  of  his 
superiors.  All  ungalled  of  him  is 
each  courtier's  heel  or  great  man's 
kibe.  Yet,  is  not  even  his  every- 
day clothing  unseemly,  or  his  aspect 
unprepossessing.  He  casts  as  broad 
and  proper  a  shadow  in  the  sun  as 
any  (tther  man.  Black  he  is,  indeed, 
but  comely,  like  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem.  To  begin  with  the  hat 
which  he  has  honoured  with  a  prefer- 
ence— what  are  your  operas  or  your 
fire-shovels  beside  it  t  they  must  in- 
stantly (on  a  fair  comparison)  sink 
many  degrees  below  zero  in  the  scale 
of  contempt.  In  a  word,  I  would 
make  bold  lo  assert  that  it  unites  in 
perfection  the  two  grand  requisites 
of  d  head  covering,  beauty  and  com- 
ibrt.     Gentlemen  may  smile   at  this 


if  they  will,  and  take  exception  to 
ray  tasie  ;  but,  I  ask,  does  the  mod- 
ern round  hat,  whatever  the  insignifi- 
cant variations  of  its  form,  possess 
eitlior  quality  1  No,  not  a  jot  of  it. 
One  would  think,  by  our  pertinacious 
adherence  to  the  head-ach  giving, 
circular  conformation,  that  we  wish- 
ed to  show  our  anger  to  the  Almighty 
for  not  shaping  our  caputs  like  cylin- 
ders. In  fine,  though  the  parson's 
and  the  quaker's  hat  has  each  its 
several  merits,  commend  me  to  the 
fan-tailed  shalloio.  The  flap  part 
attached  to  the  cap  seems,  at  first 
sight,  as  to  use,  superneccssary,  al- 
though so  ornamental  withal.  It  no 
doubt  (as  its  name,  indeed  indicates) 
had  its  origin  in  gallantry,  and  was 
invented  in  the  age  of  I'ans,  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  their  mistresses' 
bosoms,  heated — as  thoy  would  ne- 
cessarily be — at  fair  time,  by  their 
gravel-grinding  walks,  under  a  fervid 
sun,  to  the  elegant  revels  of  Wes;- 
end,  of  Greenwich,  or  of  Tothill- 
fields.  Breeches,  rejected  by  com- 
mon consent  of  young  and  old  alike, 
cling  to  the  legs  of  the  coalheaver 
with  an  abiding  fondness,  as  to  the 
last  place  of  refuge  ;  and,  on  gala- 
days,  a  dandy  might  die  of  envy   to 
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mark  the  splendour  of  those  nether 
integuments — which  he  has  not  soul 
enough  to  dare  to  wear — of  hrilliant 
eye-arresting  blue,  or  glowing  scarlet 
phish,  glittering  in  tlie  sun's  rays, 
giving  and  taking  glory  !  But  enough 
of  the  dress  of  these  select  "  true 
born  Englishmen''' — for  right  glad  I 
am  to  state  that  there  are  but  two 
Scutch  coalheavers  on  the  whole 
river,  and  7io  Irisii.  I  beg  leave  to 
return  to  the  more  important  consid- 
eration of  their  manners. 

Most  people  you  meet  in  your 
Avalks  in  the  common  thoroughfare 
of  London,  glide,  shuffle,  or  crawl 
onward,  as  if  they  conscientiously 
thought  they  had  no  manner  of  right 
to  tread  the  earth  but  on  sufferance. 
Not  so  our  coalheaver.  Mark  how 
erect  he  walks  !  how  firm  a  keel  he 
presents  to  the  vainly  breasting  hu- 
man tide  that  comes  rolling  on  with 
a  show  of  opposition  to  his  onward 
course  !  It  is  he,  and  he  only,  who 
preserves,  in  his  gait  and  in  his  air, 
the  self-sustained  and  conscious  dig- 
nity of  the  first-created  man.  Sur- 
rounded by  an  inferior  creation,  he 
gives  the  wall  lo  none.  That  plian- 
cy of  temper,  which  is  wont  to  make 
itself  known  by  the  waiving  a  point 
or  renouncing  a  principle  for  others' 
advantage,  in  him  has  no  place ;  he 
cither  knows  it  not,  or  else  considers 
it  a  poor,  mean-spirited,  creeping 
baseness,  altogether  unworthy  of  his 
imitation,  and  best  befitted  with  in- 
eflable  contempt.  He  neither  dreads 
the  contact  of  the  baker — the  Scylla 
of  the  metropolitan  peripatetic,  nor 
yet  shuns  the   dire  collision  of  the 


chimney-sweep — his  Charybdis.  Try 
to  pass  him  as  he  walks  leisurely  on, 
making  the  solid  earth  ring  with  his 
bold   tread,   and  you  will  experience  I 

more  difficulties  in  the  attempt  than 
did  that  famous  admiral,  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz,  when  he  first  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Storms.  Or  let  us  suppose, 
thai  haply  you  allow  your  frail  car- 
cass to  go  full  drive  against  his  stur- 
diness,  when  lo  ! — in  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  those  doctrines  in  projec- 
tiles, that  relate  to  the  concussion  of 
moving  bodies — you  fly  ofl"  at  an  an- 
gle "  right  slick"  into  the  middle  of 
the  carriage-way  ;  whence  a  question 
of  some  interest  presently  arises, 
whether  you  will  please  to  be  run 
over  by  a  short  or  a  long  stage.  But 
to  return.  Who  hesitates  to  make 
way  for  a  coalheaver  1  As  for  tiieir 
drays — as  consecutive  a  species  of 
vehicles  as  a  body  can  be  stopped  by 
— every  one  knows  they  make  way 
for  themselves. 

I  one  Sunday  met  a  party  of  my 
favourites  in    St.    Paul's    cathedral.  g 

They  seemed  to  view  with  becoming 
respect  and  even  awe  that  splendid 
place  ;  and  they  listened  to  and  ob- 
served, with  apparent  profound  at- 
tention, the  cathedral  service.  Yet 
I  must  confess  my  favourable  opin- 
ion of  their  grave  looks  was  rather 
staggered  by  overhearing  afterwards 
one  of  them  say  to  his  neighbour, 
casting  a  look  all  round  the  while, 
"  My  eyes,  Tom,  what  lots  o'  coals 
this  here  place  would  hold,"  Per- 
haps the  observation  was  meant  in 
honour. 


VARIETIES. 


CAOUTCHOUC  HOSE. 

A  N  interesting  experiment  took 
-^*-  place  on  board  the  powerful 
floating  engine  belonging  to  the  Lon- 
don Assurance  Corporation,  a  few 
days  since,  in  presence  of  the  Di- 
rectors, to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
a  newly-invented  hose,  made  of 
caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber. 


A  length  of  leather  hose  and  one 
of  Indian  rubber  were  attached  to 
the  engine,  each  furnished  with  a 
branch  tightly  corked.  On  working 
the  engine  for  a  short  time,  the  leath- 
er hose,  unable  any  longer  to  resist 
the  accumulated  pressure,  burst  in 
the  solid  part  of  the  leatlier  ;  while 
the    Indian   rubber   hose   remained 
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firm  and  uuiiijured  ;  and  the  engine 
itself  became  disabled,  by  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  its  cranks,  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect  upon  the  elastic 
material  of  which  the  new  hose  is 
constructed.  The  Norwich  Union 
Society's  engine  is  provided  with 
these  hose,  and  used  them  at  the  late 
calamitous  fire  at  Fresh  Wharf.  The 
greatest  advantage  will  be  derived 
by  the  general  adoption  of  the  caout- 
chouc hose,  in  lieu  of  leather  ;  but 
they  cannot  be  laid  across  hot  ruins. 

ARTIFICIAL    BLOOM. 

A  fine  bloom  is  given  by  fruit- 
dealers  to  cucumbers,  grapes,  peach- 
es, plums,  and  other  fruits,  after  the 
natural  colour  has  faded,  by  powder- 
ing them  with  magnesia,  pounded  as 
fine  as  possible.  It  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear  surprising  that  a  white 
powder  should  give  an  equal  bloom 
to  fruits  of  different  colours  ;  but  the 
colour  resides  in  the  skin,  and  the 
magnesia  has  merely  the  effect  of 
bringing  that  colour  out. — Abridged 
from  the  Gard.  Blag. 

On  mentioning  the  above  to  a 
friend,  he  observed,  that  it  was  ow- 
ing, he  presumed,  to  a  similar  cause, 
that  he  had  seen  the  colours  of  a  car- 
pet, on  which  some  calcined  magne- 
sia had  been  accidentally  scattered, 
completely  revived. 

GEOLOGY. 

Brydone  mentions  an  orchard  be- 
longing to  a  convent  near  Catania, 
planted  upon  a  mass  of  decomposing 
lava,  and  which,  at  a  subsequent 
eruption  of  JMount  .-Etna,  had  been 
removed  some  distance  by  a  new 
torrent  of  lava  undermining  the  stone, 
and  transporting  il  upon  its  surface. 
In  Switzerland  several  instances  oc- 
cur of  tracts  of  land  sliding  from  their 
locality  on  a  mountain's  side  to  the 
valley  below.  The  Abbe  Ambrose 
states  that,  while  traversing  a  part  of 
the  great  chain  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  in  America,  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  and  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  acres,  with  the  trees 
growing  thereon,  detached  itself  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  with  a 


gentle  moticm  descended  into  the 
valley  at  its  feet.  Similar  pht  nome- 
na  are  frequent  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  

MAGNETS. 

It  has  been  hitherto  found,  that  if 
five  single  magnets,  each  raising  one 
pound,  are  put  together,  the  com- 
pound magnet  formed  of  the  whole, 
instead  of  raising  five  pounds,  only 
raises  three.  A  young  mechanic  of 
Edinburgh,  named  Jackson,  has  at 
length  devised  a  very  simple  method 
(not  yet,  however,  divulged)  of  com- 
bining any  number  of  single  mag- 
nets, by  which  the  power  of  each  is 
preserved  entire  in  the  compound 
magnet ;  or  rather  increased.  At 
an  experiment  witnessed  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Scotsman,"  five  small 
magnets  raised  fifteen  times  their 
own  weight,  and  a  iew  pounds  more 
than  the  aggregate  force  of  the  whole. 

TO    MAKE    SIZE    FROM    POTATOES. 

One  of  the  beneficial  uses  of  pota- 
toes, not  perhaps  generally  known, 
is  that  the  starch  of  them,  quite  fresh, 
and  washed  only  once,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  size  ;  which,  mixed 
with  chalk,  and  diluted  in  a  little 
water,  forms  a  very  beautiful  and 
good  white  for  ceilings.  This  size 
has  no  smell,  while  animal  size, 
which  putrefies  so  readily,  always 
exhales  a  very  disagreeable  odour. 
That  of  potatoes,  as  it  is  very  little 
subject  to  putrefaction,  appears  from 
experience  to  be  more  durable  in 
tenacity  and  whiteness. 

TO     PRESERVE      FRUITS     THE     WHOLE 
YEAR    WITHOUT    SPOILING. 

Mix  lib.  of  nitre  with  2lbs.  of 
bole  ammoniac  and  3lbs.  of  clean 
common  sand  :  then,  in  dry  weather, 
take  fruit  of  any  sort,  which  is  not 
fully  ripe,  allowing  the  stalks  to  re- 
main, and  put  them  one  by  one  into 
an  empty  glass  till  it  is  quite  full  ; 
cover  the  glass  with  oiled  cloth 
closely  tied  down  ;  put  the  glass 
three  or  four  inches  d(nvn  in  the 
earth,  in  a  dry  cellar,  and  surround  it 
on  all  sides  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  with  the  above  mixture. 
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The    fruit    will    thus    be    preserved 
quite  fresh  all  the  year  round. 

TO  PREVENT    ENGRAVED  WOODBLOCKS 
FROM    WARPING. 

When  the  blocks  are  not  in  actual 
use,  and  especially  after  being  wet, 
let  them  be  taken  out  of  the  forms, 
or  exposed  to  the  air  so  as  to  dry 
equally  on  both  sides.  If  taken  out 
of  the  forms  when  wet,  let  them  be 
set  up  Oil  edge  or  end  to  dry,  but  not 
in  the  sunshine  or  near  the  lire. 

Expensive  blocks,  intended  to 
.  furnish  a  great  quantity  of  impres- 
sions, ought  to  be  washed  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  not  wet  witii  any 
thing  else. 

When  blocks  have  ahead}'  u'arpnd 
or  sprung,  place  them  on  a  damp 
cloth  or  paper  for  a  ^e\v  hours,  with 
the  rounding  side  up. 

When  straight,  set  them  on  an 
end  to  dry.  Inexperienced  or  care- 
less workmen  are  apt  to  leave  them 
on  the  stone  or  elsewlieie,  with  the 
bottoms  very  wet,  and  sometiriK's  at 
least  one-fourth  immersed.  This 
causes. (he  bottom  of  the  block  to  ex- 
pand, while  the  face  remains  of  the 
original  size  ;  of  course  it  warps, 
and  the  ends  become  too  his;h,  and 
the  first  impression  generally  splits 
it  ;  which  the  above  suggestions,  if 
attended  to,  will  prevent. 

EXPLOSION    OF    GUNPOWDER    MILLS. 

Iron  has  been  excluded  from  pow- 
der works,  in  consequence  of  its 
givmg  out  sparks  when  struck  ;  and 
brass  and  copper  have  been  employ- 
ed in  its  stead,  from  an  idea  that 
they  are  free  from  this  danger.  It 
appears,  however,  from  a  series  of 
experiments  made  by  Col.  Aubert, 
(Bull,  de  la  Sue.  d'Encouragement), 
that  not  only  brass  struck  on  brass, 
but  even  lesd  against  lead,  will  in- 
flame powder.  M;iy  rint  many  of  the 
deplorable  accidents  wlilch  have  hap- 
pened at  gunpowder  mills  have  been 
owing  to  an  ignorance  of  these  facts  ? 
From  none  of  Col.  Aubert's  experi- 
ments did  it  appear  that  iron  struck 
against  lead  or  wood  would  produce 
inflammation. 


SONG. 
TUNE — "  T.ove  tvas  once  a  little  boy.'" 

Beauty  once  was  but  a  girl — 

Heigho  !  Heigho  ! 
Coral  lips  and  teeth  of  pearl  ; 

Heigho  !  Heigho  ! 
Then  'twas  hers  her  arms  to  twine 
Round  my  neck,  as  at  Love's  shrine. 
Soft  I  zoned  her  waist  with  mine, 

Heigho  !  Heigho  ! 

Beauty's  grown  a  woman  now, 

Heigho  !  Heigho  ! 
Haughty  mien  and  haughty  brow, 

Heigho  !  Heigho  ! 
Tossing  high  her  head  in  air, 
As  if  she  deems  her  charms  so  rare. 
Will  ever  be  what  once  they  were, 

Heigho  !  Heigho  ! 

Beauty's  charms  will  quickly  fade, 

Heigho  !  Heigho  ! 

Beauty's  self  ere  long  be  dead, 

Heigho  !  Heigho  ! 

And  should  Beauty  haply  die. 

Shall  we  only  sit  and  sigh  1 

No,  Bacchus,  no,  thy  charms  we'll  try  ! 
Heigho  !  Heigho  ! 


WHITE    MONKEY. 

A  perfectly  white  monkey  was 
caught  in  April  at  Ramree.  The 
hair  on  its  body  was  white,  curly, 
and  soft  as  silk.  The  animai  was 
reckoned  of  a  very  rare  description  ; 
so  much  so,  as  to  excite  great  won- 
der and  admiration  among  the  na- 
tives, who  represented  that  such  a 
creature  had  never  but  once,  to  their 
knowledge,  been  seen  in  those  parts  ; 
and  then^the  king  of  Ava  sent  down 
a  golden  cage,  with  a  host  of  people 
to  escort  the  animal  to  the  golden 
presence,  and  expended,  beside, 
20,000  rupees  in  sacrifices  and  pub- 
lic rejoicings;  auguring,  from  the 
arrival  of  th\^  extraordinary  stranger, 
the  most  happy  presages  of  good  for- 
tune. In  the  present  instance,  the 
creature  was  unfortunately  of  too 
young  and  tender  an  age  when 
caught.  A  Burmese  fioman,  who 
was  nursing  an  infant  of  her  own, 
requested  permission  to  suckle  it, 
and  very  fairly  divided  her  maternal 
attention  between  the  two.  The 
animal  lived  in  apparent  good  health 
and  spirits  for  six  days  ;  but,  whether 
it  was  that  its  nursing  disagreed  with 
it,  or  that  it  was  naturally  very  deli- 
cate, it  died  on  the  seventh  day. 
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TWO  SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  FAVOURITE. 


"DEVELS  are  in  all  ages  compos- 
■■-*'  ed  of  the  same  materials  ;  fash- 
ion merely  exercises  a  discretionary 
power  as  to  the  mode  of  combina- 
tion. There  is  but  a  superficial  dif- 
ference between  the  Roman  triumph, 
the  chivalrous  tournay,  and  the  court 
drawing-room,  or  birthday /e^e  ;  the 
essential  circumstances  are  alike  in 
all  : — noble  guests,  costly  attire, 
sumptuous  banquets  and  military 
pomp,  mirth  and  music,  the  song  and 
the  dance.  Nevertheless  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  turn  over  the  ponderous  and 
circumstantial  narratives  of  forgotten 
pageants,  and  compare  them  with 
more  modern  festivities,  were  it  only 
to  admire  man's  ingenuity  in  diversi- 
fying his  materials.  Neither  is  it  a 
labour  without  profit ;  for  the  details 
of  each  "  vain  show"  suggest  more 
powerfully  than  any  living  monitor 
the  insignificance  and  worthlessness 
of  all  grandeur  which  is  merely  con- 
nected with  outward  pomp.  One  of 
old,  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  tri- 
umph, inquired  exultingly,  "  What  is 
wanting  here  V — He  was  wisely  an- 
swered, "  continuance  ;"  and  that 
reply  will  avail  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  reflections  of  this  chas- 
tening nature  were  not  likely  to  ob- 
trude on  the  mind  of  a  royal  favour- 
ite on  the  morning  of  those  nuptials 
which  connected  him  with  the 
throne. 

The  sagacious  observer  might  in- 
deed discern  the  quicksand  on  which 
the  fortune  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall 
rested  ;  but  to  himself  and  to  his  in- 
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fatuated  master,  to  the  troops  of  liv- 
eried dependents  and  glittering  syco- 
phants which  thronged  around  him, 
it  seemed  that  he  had  attained  a  sure 
point  of  greatness — standing  ground 
above  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  Be- 
sides, the  Earl  was  not  only  a  vain, 
but  a  foreign  favourite;  gay  as  his 
gem-encircled  cap,  but  light  and  un- 
stable as  the  feather  that  depended 
from  its  folds.  Merrily,  therefore, 
proceeded  the  preparations  for  ban- 
quet and  pageant  in  the  palace  of 
Westminster;  and  thither,  when  the 
marriage  service  was  concluded, 
proudly  the  procession  took  its  way. 
Foremost  rode  the  dazzling  yet  de- 
spised favourite ;  beside  him  his 
illustrious  bride,  and  the  monarch, 
second  of  a  noble  name,  but  kingly 
in  nothing  save  in  stature  and  beauty 
of  person.  After  them  came  a  train 
of  knights  and  nobles,  no  longer 
sheathed  in  mail,  but  clad  like  their 
coursers,  in  the  glittering  panoply  of 
peace.  Inclosed  within  their  gallant 
ranks  rode  dame  and  demoiselle, 
scarfed  and  jewelled,  sparkling  and 
buoyant  as  the  foam  upon  a  summer 
sea,  blending  softness  with  splendour, 
romance  with  reality,  and  contrasting 
with  fierce-looking  men-at-arms  and 
sober  citizens,  like  the  lovely  sun- 
light surrounded  by  dark  evening 
clouds.  Many  a  barrel  was  broach- 
ed and  emptied  as  that  procession 
passed  from  Saint  Paul's  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Westminster  ;  many  a  largess 
scattered  and  caught ;  many  a  royal 
smile  was  bestowed  oa  the  thronging 
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spectators  ;  many  a  gracious  move- 
nioin  of  head  and  hand  vouclisafed 
by  ilie  t'lvouiite— y«^t  iinuvniruigly. 
TliL'  spiiil  of  lioiifsl  hearty  iulcrest 
was  that  day  vviiiiling  on  llie  part  uf 
the  people.  They  gazed  witli  curi- 
osity— lur  a  pageant,  whatever  he  its 
object,  will  always  command  specta- 
tors ;  and  they  partook  eagerly  of 
the  pleasures  provided  for  them,  but 
they  withheld  every  token  of  popu- 
lar sympathy  and  regard.  Could 
the  weak  king  and  his  worthless 
iTiinion  have  joined  the  various 
groups  they  passed,  they  would  as- 
suredly have  heard  many  homely 
truths  and  cutting  jests,  froni  the 
substantial  citizen  in  his  sober  brown 
doublet  and  huseto  match,  the  portly 
dame*  in  her  pariy-coloured  tunic, 
and  the  'prentice-boy  in  his  felt  cap 
and  leathern  jacket. 

"  Nay,  now,  but  I  do  call  this  a 
goodly  sight,  father  :  look  at  the  lady 
Eleanor's  head-tire,  half  as  high  as 
our  oak-setlle,  with  those  gay  silk 
streamers  fastened  to  it,  dancing  in 
the  air  like  so  many  wings." 

•'  Wings  ! — indeed  ye  may  say  so, 
Cis,  for  the  honour  of  her  house  is 
fast  flying  away.— i/c  have  a  Plant- 
agenet  to  wife  1— Marry,  I  hope  the 
broom  will  turn  out  a  slinging  net- 
tle." 

Nowise  daunted,  the  first  speaker 
resumed  ;  for  her  father's  genealogi- 
cal allusion  was  lost  upon  her,  and  of 
his  crustiness  she  was  dutifully  re- 
gardless. 

"  Save  us  !  but  the  Earl  must  be 
a  good  man  ;  see  how  he  smiles  on 
yonder  gaping  crew,  that  seem  ready 
to  pluck,  hmi  off  his  horse.  Ah  !  if 
wishing  would  get  me  such  a  hood, 
'broidered  all  over  with  silk  and 
shining  stones,  or  a  girdle  like  the 
gold  chains  that  fasten  his  boot-points 
to  his  knees  !  La,  now  !  I  never  will 
abuse  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  any 
more,  bonny  man  !" 

"  Out  upon  you,  hussy,  for  a  dis- 
grace to  me  and  your  country  I"  in- 
terrupted giddy  Cicely's  father : 
"  call  Piers  Gaveston  Earl  again, 
and  I'll  lock  ye  up  for  a  week." 


"  But  the  king's  command,  fa- 
ther   " 

"  Command  me  no  command, 
daughler,  but  obey  my  bidding,"  was 
the  instant  reply,  emphasised  by  no 
gentle  movement  of  the  elbow  ! 
"  There,  look  yonder  at  two  Earls 
worth  looking  at — English  Earls, 
with  English  names  and  English 
hearts,  hating  the  king's  favourite, 
and  prospering  the  people.  Ay, 
wench,  little  know  ye  of  grandeur, 
that  never  saw  meat  served  in  the 
castles  of  Warwick  and  Pontefract. 
Pshaw  !  what  are  gold  chains  and  a 
gaudy  hood  1 — think  of  an  ox  a  day, 
and  a  pipe  of  wine  a  week,  naming 
nought  else,  for  household  consump- 
tion." 

'•  Right,  right,  my  old  prince  of 
the  fleece  and  the  comb  !"  put  in  a 
saucy  young  minstrel,  who  did  not, 
by  his  guise,  belong  to  the  court ; 
"  and  for  the  promise  of  a  brown 
bowl  and  a  toast,  I'll  volunteer  ye  a 
ballad  made  to  suit  English  ears, 
though  set  to  a  Gascon  tune — eh, 
master  ? 

A  painted  hood,  witless  j 
Gay  coal,  graceless ; 
Makelh  England  thriftless." 

But  the  patriotic  wool  comber  had 
no  taste  for  a  song  that  must  be  pur- 
chased, so  he  passed  on  with  his 
daughter,  heedless  of  the  hungry 
rhymester;  and  other  murraurers 
succeeded. 

Here  might  be  seen  stalwart  bow- 
men with  folded  arms  and  lowering 
brows,  calling  to  mind  the  warlike 
glories  of  the  past,  and  drawing  con- 
temptuous comparisons  between  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  first  Edward 
and  the  frivolous  tastes  of  his  son; 
which,  in  common  with  every  other 
grievance,  real  or  imagined,  they  did 
not  scruple  to  attribute  to  his  par- 
tiality for  the  hated  Piers  Gaveston. 

Here,  again,  were  monks  and 
friars  mourning  over  the  king's  decay 
of  piety  ;  manifested,  in  their  eyes, 
by  his  honouring  and  enriching  the 
favourite,  instead  of  bestowing  his 
treasures  upon  their  respective  saints 
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and  shrines — in  other  words,  upon 
themselves. 

In  addition  to  these,  every  booth, 
hostel,  or  other  convenient  resort  for 
gossip,  lying  between  St.  Paul's  and 
the  palace,  had  its  knot  of  grumblers 
— substantial  traders,  superior  arti- 
sans, merchant-strangers,  and  mu- 
ney-lenders — who  forgot  for  the  mo- 
ment their  private  grudges  in  mutual 
lamentations  over  the  country's  one 
grievance:  albeit,  had  Piers  Gaves- 
ton  been  England's  guardian  angel, 
the  malecontents  could  not  have  par- 
taken more  willingly  of  the  ale  and 
muscadel  provided  at  his  expense. 
At  length  the  cold  looks  of  the  supe- 
rior spectators,  and  the  sullen  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  populace,  irritated 
the  king,  and  it  was  with  right  good- 
will he  halted  at  the  palace-gate. 

"  Dumb  knaves  !"  said  he,  kick- 
ing the  stirrups  from  his  feet  with  a 
pettish  air ;  "  why,  I  have  heard 
them  shake  the  Tower  before  now 
with  their  noisy  breath." 

"  In  the  time  of  your  noble  father 
was  not  that,  my  liege  I"  said  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  discon- 
tented barons,  in  a  quiet  tone,  fraught 
with  meaning. 

"  Never  heed  a  bark  from  the 
black  dog  of  Ardeno,"  whispered 
Gaveston,  perceiving  that  the  king 
felt  the  intended  inference  ;  "  trust 
me  for  muzzling  his  mouth  before 
long,  and  for  opening  those  of  your 
grace's  loyal  citizens  and  most  wor- 
shipful rogues,  on  the  spot. — Ho, 
there!"  continued  he,  raising  his 
voice  ;  "  gentlemen,  followers,  friends 
of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  !  thus  let  us 
manifest  honour  to  the  king,  homage 
to  beauty,  favour  to  the  people  !" 

So  saying,  the  graceful  Gascon 
vaulted  from  his  saddle,  flung  the 
bridle  from  his  arm,  and  drove  his 
gallant  charger,  adorned  as  it  was 
with  trappings  of  the  costliest  work- 
manship, among  the  wondering  popu- 
lace, calling  out  as  he  did  so,  "  A 
prize  for  the  winner  !" 

Tliose  whom  he  had  addressed 
followed  his  example;  a  hundred 
steeds  were  thus  successively  aban- 
doned to  the  crowd,  and  a  scene  of 


scrambling  riot  ensued,  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  emolument  of  such  as  gained 
possession  and  the  increased  discon- 
tent of  those  who  tried  without  suc- 
cess. Amongst  the  former  was  the 
young  minstrel  nhv-ady  mentioned, 
who  sprang  like  a  frog  into  the  sad- 
dle of  the  Eail's  own  steed;  while 
our  old  friend,  the  woolstapier,  was 
occupied  in  vain  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce his  foot  into  the  stirrup. 

Turning  now  from  tumultuous 
streets,  and  the  rude  converse  of  the 
multitude,  it  is  time  to  take  a  glimpse 
of  the  noble  company  assembled  in 
the  banqueting-hall  of  Westminster 
palace.  But  how  shall  the  writer  do 
justice  to  a  court  festival  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  Matthew  Paris, 
that  prince  of  chroniclers,  declares 
himself  overpowered  by  a  scene  of 
similar  grandeur  ;  and  confesses  his 
inability  to  "  display  the  nuuibers  of 
noble  and  illustrious  guests,"  (a 
"  dear  five  hundred,''  or  even  five 
thousand  "  friends,"  was  no  unheard- 
of  dinner-party  in  those  days)  '•  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  dresses, 
the  sumptuousness  of  the  banquet, 
and  the  multitudes  of  minstrels  and 
mimics,  whose  business  it  was  to 
amuse  the  company  1"  What  would 
become  of  the  writer  amongst  hirty 
thousand  dishes — to  say  nothing  of 
those  dramas  of  the  dinner-table,  the 
cosily  complicated  "  intermeals," 
the  self-moving  ships,  castles  besieg- 
ed and  defended,  and  a  world  of 
similar  devices,  introduced  between 
the  courses]  It  is  enough  that,  at  the 
marriage  in  question,  splendour  and 
profusion  and  vanity  did  their  utmost 
— and  failed  ;  failed  with  the  nobility 
as  they  had  failed  with  the  commoa 
people,  because  ho,  for  whom  the 
board  was  heaped  so  gorgeously,  for 
whom  minstrels  sang  sweet  flatteries, 
and  sycophants  raised  the  ready 
cheer,  was  hated  and  scorned,  on 
difl'erent  grounds,  and  in  varying  de- 
grees, but  hated  and  scorned  by  all. 
Master  of  England's  sovereign,  he 
was  well  nigh  master  of  England  it- 
self: the  treasury  was  his  private 
purse ;  the  state  offices  were  all  pos- 
sessed by   bis   creatures  ;  and  every 
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matter,  whether  of  state  policy  or 
court  favour,  was  subservient  to  his 
pleasure.  Therefore,  openly  or  in 
secret,  all  men  had  a  quarrel  against 
Piers  Gaveston;  and  though  the 
bidding  of  the  sovereign  could,  on 
the  present  festive  occasion,  com- 
mand the  presence  of  his  enemies, 
and  purchase  for  him  adulation  and 
pageantry,  it  could  effect  no  more. 
Long  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
revels,  Edward  felt  this.  Yielding, 
dependent,  and  in  heart  a  coward, 
he  shrunk,  from  much  which  his  pro- 
fligate and  audacious  favourite  could 
lightly  brave. 

"  Now  gently,  good  Cornwall," 
said  the  monarch,  perceiving  at  last 
that  the  daring  demeanour  and  reck- 
less sarcasms  of  the  minion  began  to 
pass  all  bounds  :  "  reserve  these  jests 
for  my  private  hearing ;  remember, 
my  cousin  of  Lancaster  and  the  lord 
Warwick  have  the  benefit  of  their 
friends'  ears  as  well  as  of  their  own." 

"  Most  true,  my  liege ;  and  the 
question  is,  who  among  them  has  the 
longest  1 — What  sa)  est  thou,  Mot- 
ley "?  So,  let  us  see  how  thy  new 
trumpery  fits." 

"  Troth,  my  lord,"  replied  his 
jester,  the  sage  person  addressed,  for 
his  frivolous  master  seldom  stirred 
without  so  apt  an  attendant — "  trotli, 
my  lord,  an'  if  I  spoke  my  thoughts 
I  might  chance  to  lose  my  own  ears, 
and  my  bonny  new  bells  to  boot." 

With  this  the  fool  began  to  gingle 
the  important  badges  of  his  office, 
and  cutting  sundry  scaramouch  ca- 
pers, sang  as  he  did  so — 

Send  the  king's  golden  crown 
Begging  round  London  town  ; 
Then  my  lord  of  Cornwall's  hood, 
Wrought  of  silk  and  pearls  good  ; 
After  them,  my  fool's  cap, — 
Mine  would  meet  the  best  hap. 
What  care  I  where  honour  dwells  t 
Safety's  with  the  silver  bells. 

The  circle  applauded  the  conceit. 
"  Behold,  fair  lady,"  said  Gaveston, 
turning  to  his  bride,  "  the  wondrous 
power  of  mirth  and  muscadel ;  they 
have  turned  a  fool  into  a  poet :  I 
marvel  what  miracle  solitude  and 
starvation  would  effect." 


"  Perchance  they  might  teach  a 
king  discretion,  and  an  Earl  humili- 
ty," replied  a  strong  stern  voice  ; 
and  the  speaker  passed  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  hall. 

"  Hah  !  have  we  monitors  in  our 
revels  V  said  the  king  proudly  ;  and 
for  a  moment,  as  he  folded  his  mantle 
round  him  and  walked  towards  an 
inner  room,  he  looked  and  moved 
the  Plantagenet. 

'^  Marry,  now  !"  cried  the  favour- 
ite, laughing,  "  I'll  warrant  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  otherwise  Joseph  the 
Jew,  will  make  many  a  fellow  to 
that  last  speech  before  he  sleeps. — 
Pshaw  !"  added  he,  contemptuously, 
"  his  wrath  foams  like  an  ale-vat ; 
and  my  lord  stage-player  (he  pointed 
to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster)  pacing  it 
yonder  beneath  the  minstrel  gallery 
—  would  the  beams  were  rotten  ! — 
rightly  mated,  sooth,  with  the  Black 
Dog  and  the  Jew  !  mated  for  mis- 
chief! but,"  added  he,  sinking  his 
voice  to  a  malicious  mutter,  "  mark- 
ed for  downfall !" 

The  evening  and  the  revel  now 
drew  towards  a  close.  The  min- 
strels united  in  a  parting  strain ; 
flagons  and  bowls  of  the  richly-spiced 
ypocrasse  and  pyment  passed  round  ; 
farewell  pledges  were  drunk  ;  court- 
ly compliments  exchanged  ;  and  ban- 
queters, dancers,  minstrels,  and  re- 
tainers, in  turn  departed.  The  many 
and  massy  himps,  which  had  emulated 
the  glare  of  noon,  went  out,  one  by 
one  ;  the  late  resounding  hall  ceased 
to  echo  a  footstep  or  a  voice  ;  and 
soon  all  that  softened  its  gloom,  or 
broke  upon  its  silence,  was  the  moon- 
beam struggling  through  its  painted 
oriel,  and  the  distant  hum  of  the  re- 
ceding revellers. 


The  title  of  this  little  piece  suffi- 
ciently explains  its  intention.  Were 
it  not  uninteresting,  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  enter  into  the  historical 
details  connected  with  the  downfall 
of  him  whom  we  left  in  the  possess- 
ion of  splendid  but  hollow  greatness. 
The  reader  will  have  the  goodi/ess 
to  suppose  the  lapse  of  many  years  ; 
the  occurrence  of  mutual  aggressions ; 
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I        the  decline  of  royal,  and  the  conse- 
;        quent  predominance  of  baronial  pow- 
I        er  ;  and,  forgetting  Westminster  pa- 
'         lace,   with  the   proud  revel  narrated 
in  the  foregoing  sketch,  he  will  fur- 
ther  suppose    himself    in    Warwick 
Castle,     where    he     will    now    find 
Gaveston  a  prisoner,   in   the   power 
of  its  owner  and  of  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster. 

It  was  an  evening  of  surpassing 
beauty,  the  last  of  the  lovely  month 
of  June.  It  was  one  of  those  even- 
ings that  seem  set  apart  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  earth's  sinless  charms, 
to  forgetfulness  of  sorrow,  and  to  an- 
ticipation of  that  holy  time  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  night,  when 
man  shall  no  longer  need  and  no 
longer  love  the  visible  glories  of  his 
present  heaven.  The  moon  truly 
"  walked  in  brightness ;"  and,  be- 
held in  the  open  country,  away  from 
the  veiling  shadows  of  forest  and 
city  streets,  her  full-orbed  influence 
imparted  to  midnight  the  chaste  glow 
of  a  softened  noon.  But  Warwick 
Castle  was  not  then,  as  now,  a  baro- 
nial residence  where  beauty  tempers 
strength,  and  classic  grace  harmonizes 
with  rude  and  historic  grandeur.  Its 
appearance  at  the  period  in  question 
chiefly  evinced  the  owner's  desire  to 
render  it  a  place  of  defence  ;  a  war- 
rior's home  in  warlike  and  unsettled 
times.  Thus  it  was  that,  guarded  by 
archway,  portcullis,  wall,  and  tower, 
on  one  side  commanded  by  the  castle 
itself,  and  matted  from  dungeon  to 
battlement  with  clustering  ivy,  the 
court-yard  was  only  partially  irradiat- 
ed by  the  moon-beams,  and  lay  in 
"  majestic  gloom,"  while  the  scene 
beyond  revelled  in  their  lovely  lus- 
tre. Such  shade  suited,  however, 
with  one  of  the  characters  who  that 
niglit  traversed  its  area  ;  it  suited 
with  the  subject  in  debate  ;  with  tiio 
cold  and  cruel  deed  meditated  lor  the 
morrow. 

"  Talk  no  more  of  middle  meas- 
ures. I  tell  thee,  Warwick,  it  shall 
be  death — and  death  before  thy  cas- 
l  tie  clock  chimes  ten  of  the  morn. 
Pretty  management,  forsooth,  to 
trust  another  banishment,  unless  we 


could  insure  shipwreck  by  the  way  ; 
and  pretty  management  to  trust  him 
again  in  Dedington  Keep,  with  Pem- 
broke ever  on  the  wing  to  his  sick 
countess  at  Banbury,  and  Edward 
beating  up  an  army  hard  by  !  No,  no, 
master  Warwick!  these  dungeons  of 
thine  are  safe  cages  enough ;  but, 
under  favour,  we  will  make  sure  of 
the  bird  in  a  sliorter  fashion." 

"  And  then  publish  a  justification," 
replied  the  more  merciful  or  more 
wary  party  addressed, 

"Yea,  a  justification  as  long  as 
thy  ancestor  Guy's  sword,  an'  it  like 
ye.  Look  here,  my  lord  of  War- 
wick ;  I,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  have 
endured  wrong  and  slight  at  the 
hands  of  this  caitiff':  the  said  Tho- 
mas of  Lancaster  has  now  power: 
what  follows  ?  Why,  that  even  so 
soon  and  surely  as  this  ivy-leaf, 
plucked  from  its  stalk,  falls  to  the 
ground,  Thomas  of  Lancaster  takes 
vengeance  ;  and  with  better  will,  too, 
because  in  righting  himself,  and  thee, 
and  sundry  other  friends,  he  pleases 
a  whole  country,  rectifies  grievous 
abuses — " 

"  And  transfers,"  interrupted  lord 
Warwick,  "  goodly  stores  of  gilt  plate 
and  jewels  into  the  coffers  of  better 
men,  ehl  Marry,  the  minion's  gauds 
in  my  keeping  will  load  many  a  pair 
of  broad  slioui^urs." 

"  Well  reminded  !"  replied  his 
companion  ;  "  and  as  Piers  Gaves- 
ton in  his  fortune  flouted  all  about 
him,  high  and  low,  so  shall  he  in  his 
downfall  taste  of  the  same  cheer. 
To-morrow  morning  shall  he,  with 
your  leave,  my  lord,  breakfast  with 
us  in  the  great  hall,  surrounded  by 
his  own  bravery,  as  if  he  was  still 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  appointed  a  second 
time  to  carry  the  crown  at  a  corona- 
tion.    Then  to  horse  for  Blacklow  !" 

"  Withal,  let  him  be  shrived  as  we 
pass  the  friar's  cave  in  the  clifl'.  His 
life  is  forfeit,  but—" 

"  As  ye  like,"  interrupted  the 
rough  Lancaster,  "  or  rather  let  the 
friar  go  with  us,  and  do  his  office 
while  the  headsman  prepares  for  his. 
But  the  night  wears,  my  lord ;  let  us 
to  rest."     So  saying,  the   two   Earls 
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turned  into  the  castle,  and  then  pass- 
ed to  their  sleeping-rooms. 

The  fullinving^norn  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  llie  evening  sunset  and 
the  midnight  moon  :  fresh,  s|)lend:d, 
calm,  it  was  a  morning  to  render  life 
more  precious,  and  death,  to  the  un- 
prepared at  least,  more  dreadful. 
The  prisoner,  according  to  agree- 
ment, was  led  from  his  dungeon,  and 
served,  tiiough  in  mockery,  as  in  the 
days  of  his  proudest  prosperity.  The 
board  was  heaped  with  the  magnifi- 
cent plate  which  his  iniquitous  wealth 
had  enabled  him  to  accumulate,  and 
which  now  enriched  his  captors;  his 
last  meal  was  of  royal  dainties,  and 
his  farewell  draught  to  life  was  pour- 
ed into  the  goblet  he  had  drained  at 
many  a  joyous  revel.  He  was  con- 
strained to  array  himself  in  a  festive 
suit,  liis  horse  was  caparisoned  as  for 
a  pageant  ;  and  thus  having  stimulat- 
ed the  sense  of  life,  they  led  him 
forth  to  a  bloody  death.  The  sun- 
beams glanced  vividly  from  battle- 
axe  and  basnet,  and  the  startled  deer 
f3ed  to  their  covert,  as  the  armed 
band  trampled  heavily  through  the 
green  domain  which  separated  the 
castle  from  Blacklow  Hill.  Many  a 
labourer,  as  he  passed  along,  tested 
from  his  toil  to  gaze  on  the  prisoner, 
known  even  to  the  peasantry  by  ill 
fame  ;  the  chance  |;)assejiger  checked 
his  steed  ;  the  children  threw  down 
tiieir  gathered  flowers;  women  shook 
their  heads  and  sighed,  but  none  did 
say  "  God  bless  him  !'' 

"  And  is  it  so,''  ejaculated  the 
prisoner,  scarcely  conscious  of  his 
own  voice,  "  that  all  who  sued  to  me, 
revelled  with  and  flattered  me,  sub- 
sisted on  my  bounty,  grew  rich  by 
my  favour,  are  all,  all  faithless — not 
one  true  to  a  fallen  master,  not  one  !" 
"  That's  the  hap  of  most  lords  in 
trouble,  master  ;  and  but  for  being 
your  fool  may  be  I  should  be  away 
too.  Ah  Piers,  Piers!  said  1  not 
ritihtlv  : — Safety's  with  the  silver 
tells  1" 

"  Motley!"  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished Earl — "  my  poor  faithful  jest- 
er I" 

"  Nay,  nay,  man  ;  ye  need  no  jest- 


er with  Lancaster's  Black  Will  at 
your  side ;  an'  if  ye  did,  I'm  past 
"the  trade  :  but  I'll  see  the  last  of  ye, 
Piers,  just  for  the  honour  of  my  be '-, 
and  the  sake  of  the  merry  days  we'll 
never  see  again." 

"  How  came  this  scarecrow  hither, 
knaves  ?"  inquired  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick angrily. 

"  An'  please  ye,  my  lord,"  replied 
one  of  his  followers,  "  he  tracked  us 
from  Dedinglon,  and  master  Walter 
gave  him  the  run  of  the  guard-ioom; 
and  so — " 

"  Enough, '^  replied  his  lord  ;  "  let 
him  have  the  liberty  on.  I  wonder," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, "  whether  any  one  of  these 
varlets  of  ours  would  make  a  faithful 
fool." 

"  Heaven  grant  we  may  never 
need  one  !"  replied  the  Earl,  little 
dreaming  that  four  short  years  would 
find  him  in  the  fallen  condition  of  his 
prisoner — would  find  him  conquered 
and  degraded,  brought  forth  to  exe- 
cution at  the  gate  of  his  own  castle! 

The  foregoing  dialogue  passed  on 
the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  destin- 
ed hill.  It  was  there  that  Gaveston 
first  discovered  the  presence  of  his 
jester,  boasting  no  longer  the  gaudy 
insignia  of  his  office,  but  lean,  sick, 
and  ragged.  There,  too,  the  meek 
friar,  who  had  been  drawn  from  his 
solitary  seclusion,  approached  the 
prisoner — penitent  he  could  not  be 
termed,  for  he  manifested  no  desire 
to  listen  to  counsel  that  concerned 
another  world.  He  stood  with  fold- 
ed arms  on  the  green  and  gentle  emi- 
nence— it  was  not  more — varied  only 
by  patches  of  wild  flowers,  under- 
wood, and  flaunting  furze.  Thence 
he  beheld  a  rich  and  wide  extent  of 
pastoral  country,  intersected  by  the 
'•  soft-flowing  Avon,"  and  relieved 
from  monotony  by  stately  and  oft- 
recurring  trees  ;  while,  towering 
above  the  wooded  upland  that  on  one 
side  defined  the  horizon,  rose  the 
massy  and  majestic  castle  of  lord 
Warwick. 

''  Father,"  said  the  wretched  man, 
in  reply  to  the  importunities  of  the 
friar — "  father,    I    cannot    pray — 1 
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cannot,  cannot  die.  I  have  lived  for 
the  pleasures  of  life,  and  what  has 
death  to  offer  me  ? — Heaven — mer- 
^y — pardon; — ay,  I  need  them  all ; 
but  life,  life! — father,  can  I  win  that 
by  prayer  1 — the  transport  of  exist- 
ence— of  looking  on  sun  and  sky, 
and  setting  a  free  foot  on  the  turf — 
of  breathing  thus  the  air  of  life  "?" — 
and  he  inhaled  a  long  drawn  breath 
with  fearful  earnestness, 

"  My  son,  my  son  !"  said  the  friar 
with  solemn  tenderness,  "  dismiss,  I 
pray  thee,  such  vain  and  carnal  fan- 
cies :   what  can  they  now  avail  V 

"  Dotard  !"  exclaimed  Gaveston, 
stamping  passionately  ;  "  what  know- 
est  thou  of  life  more  tliJin  tlie  reptile 
immured  in  a  stone  or  a  tree  ?" 

"  Father,"  said  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, coming  forward,  "  we  wait  no 
longer." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head 
mournfully,  and  tears  fell  fast  upon 
his  long  grey  beard.  "  Keep  me 
not  to  look  upon  blood-shedding,  my 
lord,"  said  he  in  a  broken  voice ; 
"  I  am  ignorant  of  courts  and  the 
ways  of  war,  but  I  know  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  precious — Oh,  do 
not  hazard  one  lightly  !" 


"  Place  Father  Herbert  on  horse^ 
back  again,"  said  the  Earl,  turning 
impatiently  to  one  of  his  followers, 
"  ;md  carry  him  back  to  his  be;id^ 
and  aves.  Black  Will,  do  thine  of- 
fice— smartly  and  well,  knave; — a 
broken  head  or  a  half  noble  for  thy 
morning's  work." 

Wh.it  need  to  dwell  longer  on  a 
scene  which  no  consideration  can 
render  other  than  revolting  1  EiiouL'h 
that  the  tragedy  was  completed  ; 
that  in  a  few  minutes  the  spirit  of  the 
gay,  the  splendid,  the  profligate  Piers 
Gaveston  passed  to  its  final  audit 
"  unanointed,  unannealed  ;"  while 
his  body  sunk  on  the  green  turf  a 
blood-stained,  mutilated  corpse.  The 
work  of  vengeance  was  effected,  and, 
humanly  speaking,  that  of  expiation 
also.  Five  centuries  have  passed 
away,  but  the  death  of  Piers  Gaves- 
ton, unlike  many  events  of  a  public 
nature,  is  still  preserved  in  popular 
remembrance.  On  the  scene  of  his 
execution  (beside  which  these  skticij- 
es  have  been  penned)  an  obelisk  has 
been  erected  ;  the  name  of  the  hill 
itself  has  undergone  a  change,  and 
even  among  the  peasantry  it  is  inva- 
riably called  Gaveston's. 
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HE  sun  was  setting  in  a  rich 
flood  of  crimson  light,  and  ting- 
ing all  around  with  his  departing 
glory,  as  Emily  de  Vere  left  the 
church-yard  of  D — ,  where  she  had 
been  lingering  in  mournful  sadness 
beside  the  grave  of  her  father.  The 
hallowed  spot  lay  in  a  sweet  and 
fertile  valley  ;  the  bills  by  which  it 
was  nearly  surrounded  seeming  to 
shut  it  out  from  the  world,  and  from 
the  strife  of  men  ;  and  thus  marking 
it  out  as  a  fitting  receptacle  for  those 
wlio  had  finished  their  earthly  pil- 
grimage, and  for  whom  life,  with  all 
its  stirring  scenes,  had  for  ever  pass- 
ed away. 

At  the  period  when  our  little  nar- 
rative commences,  Emily  de  Vere 
was    an    orphan.     Her    fiither    had 


been  dead  about  two  months,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  during  which  he 
had  experienced  every  consolation 
the  unremitting  and  tendf;r  assidui- 
ties of  his  daughter  could  aff'ord  him, 
Mr.  De  Vere,  in  early  life,  was  an 
eminent  merchant;  but  great  and 
unavoidable  losses  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  the  concern  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and,  with  the  small 
residue  of  his  fortune,  to  retire  with 
his  little  daughter  (Mrs,  De  Vere 
having  died  some  months  before)  to 
the  village  of  D — .  Here  it  b'^came 
his  sole  deliglit  to  watch  over  Emily, 
and  to  foster  in  her  heart  the  seeds 
of  religion  and  virtue. 

As  she  advanced  in  years,  Emily 
became  all  her  fond  and  anxious  pa- 
rent  could  wish  ;  and  she  possessed 
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a  firmness  of  cliaracier  and  streiiRtli  lover  of  the  country,  she  found  much 

of  mind  far  above    her  years.     She  to  admire  in  the  metropolis.      Soon, 

loved  her  father  with  a  most  intense  however,   her   heart  longed  for  the 

and  grateful  affection  ;  and  when  he  green  fields  and  peaceful   scenes  of 

died,  Emily  deeply  felt  iier  own  lone-  her  childhood  ;  and  she  thought  with 

liness.  pleasure  of  the  time  when  she  should 

During  his  long  residence  in  the  return  to  Mr.  Denby's. 
village  of  D — ,  Mr.  De  Vere  had  Among  the  many  visiters  who  fre- 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  pastor  quented  her  relative's  gay  parties, 
of  the  parish  ;  and  at  her  father's  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sid- 
death,  that  worthy  friend  kindly  pro-  ney  Morton,  who  distinguished  Emily 
posed  that  Emily  should  become  an  by  particular  attention.  He  was  pos- 
inmate  of  the  Parsonage.  He  also  sessed  of  an  independent  fortune, 
undertook  to  arrange  every  thing  which  he  derived  from  his  uncle, 
respecting  the  little  property  which  who  had  brought  him  up,  and  at  his 
had  devolved  to  her.  Emily,  who  death  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
had  no  near  relatives,  felt  grateful  perty.  His  father,  who  had  been  a 
for  Mr.  Denby's  offer,  which  she  widower  since  the  day  of  Sidney's 
willingly  accepted  ;  and  in  his  quiet  birth,  and  his  elder  brother,  were  the 
yet  cheerful   home,  aided  by  the  at-  principal    partners    in    an  extensive 


tentions  of  his  amiable  wife,  she  in 
some  measure  recovered  her  spirits. 
When  Emily  had  been  at  the  Par- 


banking-house.  Sidney  had  just  at- 
tained his  twenty-third  year.  He 
was  handsome  in    person,  and   pos- 


sonage  about  three  months,  she  was    sessed  of  the  most  elegant  manners 
pressingly  invited,  by  a  distant  rela-    in  his  temper  he  was  frank  and  gen- 


tion  of  her  mother's,  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  her  in  London  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Denby  considered  that  change 
of  scene  would  prevent  her  dwelling 
with  such  melancholy  fondness  on 
the  memory  of  her  lamented  father, 
she  was  induced  to  yield  a  reluctant 
consent. 

Emily  had  just  entered  her  nine- 
teenth year ;  and,  though  not  regu- 
larly handsome,  her  countenance 
was  intelligent  and  animated,  and 
the  smile  of  contentment  which  play- 
ed round  her  beautiful  mouth,  ren- 
dered still  more  prepossessing  by  the 


erous,  but  passionate,  and  possessed 
of  strong  and  almost  uncontrolable 
feelings.  Of  religion,  he  had  never 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  think. 
However,  he  frequented  church  oc- 
casionally, was  charitable,  was  nei- 
ther a  professed  gamester,  nor  a  dis- 
solute man  of  the  world.  Greatly  to 
be  deplored  was  his  loss  of  a  pious 
and  affectionate  mother  !  How  much 
of  all  that  is  good  does  a  child  learn 
from  the  lips  of  so  kind  a  friend  ! 
She  has  his  welfare  at  heart.  She 
knows  that  much  of  his  future  con- 
duct  in    life   depends    upon  the  pre- 


brilliancy  of  fine  blue  eyes,  beneath     cepts  she  now  gives  him,  and  that 


after  years,  in  the  hour  of  temptation 
and  danger,  when  she  is  slumbering 
in  the  dust,  her  warning  voice  may 
rise  to  his  recollection,  and  deter 
him  from  sin,  and  its  attendant 
misery. 

Emily  was  particularly  charmed 
with  tlie  conversation  of  Sidney,  and 
the  delicate  attentions  he  paid  her ; 
may  rest  assured  of  having  her  merit  especially  as  she  knew  him  to  be 
preferred  and  appreciated  in  the  so-  aware  of  the  very  small  fortune  she 
ber  moments  of  reflection  and  retire-  possessed.  She  surrendered  herself 
ment  to  the  delight  she  felt  in   his  society, 

Emily  had  never  been  in  London    without  pausing  to  reflect  whether 
until  now  ;  and,  though  a  passionate    the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  pro- 


a  white  and  nobly-formed  forehead, 
excited  more  interest  in  the  observ- 
er than  a  face  in  which  the  features 
are  perfectly  regular  but  destitute  of 
expression.  The  sacred  veil  of 
modesty  was  spread  over  all  Emily's 
attractions.  Without  that  veil,  beau- 
ty may  charm,  and  wit  delight,  for  a 
season  ;  but  the  woman  possessing  it 
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portioned  to  the  clianiis  of  his  per- 
son. She  beheld  him  ofi'eriiis  boun- 
ty to  the  poor  with  a  liberal  hand  ; 
and  if  in  their  discourse  they  touched 
on  religious  topics,  Sidney  unhesitat- 
ingly assented  to  the  opinions  of 
Emily.  Before  she  left  town,  Sid- 
ney succeeded  in  gaining  her  heart's 
best  and  warmest  afi'ections,  and  re- 
ceived a  promise  from  tiie  interesting 
girl  that  she  would  become  his  bride 
at  the  expiration  of  a  ^e\v  mouths. 
That  lime  soon  passed  away,  and 
they  were  united.  Young,  mutually 
attached,  possessed  of  an  ample  com- 
petence, and  full  of  bright  hopes  and 
liappy  feelings,  life  seemed  to  hold 
out  to  them  an  Elysian  prospect. 
Alas!  how  short  sighted  is  human 
judgment  ! 

For  some  time  Emily  had  scarcely 
a  wish  ungratified  ;  though  she  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  that  even 
thus  early  Sidney  seemed  to  have  a 
greater  taste  for  diversions  and  com- 
pany then  she  could  have  wished. 
Ere  six  months  of  their  union  had 
passed  away,  Emily  saw  with  pain 
tluit  Sidney  ridiculed  her  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  and  she 
generally  walked  to  the  house  of  God 
alone.  Frustrated  in  all  the  efforts 
she  made  to  win  her  beloved  hus- 
band to  the  patiis  of  peace,  Emily 
did  not  forget  to  pray  that  he  might 
eventually  become  an  humble  be- 
liever in  that  consoling  faith  which 
she  herself  professed. 

Sidney  had  long  been  desirous  of 
visiting  Italy  ;  and  as  Emily  offered 
no  objections  to  a  plan  with  which 
she  perceived  he  was  so  much  de- 
lighted, arrangements  were  made  for 
their  immediate  departure.  They 
journeyed  through  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  continent,  and 
visited  many  of  the  chief  monuments 
of  art  and  relics  of  antiquity  ;  and  at 
!  length  took  up  their  abode  for  a  {e\v 
I     mouths  in  the  city  of  Naples. 

Here  Sidney  renewed  his  acquaint- 
iiiice  witli  Charles  Estcourt,  a  young 
man  whom  he  had  formerly  known 
in  London.  He  was  possessed  of 
lively  and  pleasant  manners,  but  his 
habits  were  depraved  and  dissolute. 
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All  his  efforts  to  win  Emily's  atten- 
tion or  propitiate  her  friendship  fail- 
ed ;  nor  could  she  bring  herself  to 
treat  him  with  more  than  the  forms 
which  common  politeness  required. 
— By  Estcourt,  Sidney  was  introduc- 
ed to  the  Marchese  Albertini,  a  fas- 
cinating Neapolitan  widow,  but  of 
questionable  character.  Sidney,  how- 
ever, was  quite  charmed  with  her 
grace  and  vivacity,  and  became  a 
Irequent  attendant  at  her  brilliant 
parties.  From  this  time  Emily  felt 
with  bitterness  that  her  wedded  hap- 
piness was  over.  She  exerted  all 
the  talents  she  was  gifted  with  to  de* 
tain  Sidney  at  home,  but  her  en- 
deavors were  unsuccessful.  Gaming 
was  extensively  carried  on  at  the 
Marchese's  ;  and  Sidney,  who  had 
been  prevaihid  on  to  play,  had  lost  a 
considerable  sum  ;  yet  he  could  not 
resolve  to  break  the  fetters  which 
bound  him  to  the  Marchese's  en- 
chanting society.  Often  would  Em- 
ily think  of  her  once  happy  home, 
and  her  beloved  and  indulgent  fa- 
ther ;  and  though  her  tears  flowed  to 
his  memory,  she  rejoiced  that  he  had 
not  been  spared  to  witness  the  dis- 
tress and  neglect  to  which  she  was 
now  subjected.  Yet  her  affection 
for  Sidne}'  never  wavered.  "  Oh 
God  of  Mercy,"  she  would  exclaim, 
"  restore  him  to  the  hope  and  belief 
of  eternal  happiness,  and  to  me, 
though  it  be  even  in  the  hour  of 
affliction  or  of  death," 

One  evening  that  Sidney  had  been 
spending  with  Estcourt,  he  had  play- 
ed for  much  larger  stakes  than  usual, 
and  was  unsuccessful  to  an  amount 
which  he  knew  would  even  occasion 
him  much  inconvenience.  It  was 
morning  when  he  reached  his  home, 
flushed  with  wine,  and  inwardly  exe- 
crating his  own  ill  luck,  Emil}', 
trembling  with  a  thousand  apprehen- 
sions, had  been  unable  to  retire  to 
rest,  and  sat  waiting  his  return  with 
the  most  fearful  anxiety ;  but  his 
gloomy  and  perturbed  aspect  over- 
powered her  with  terror  and  distress. 
Sidney  spoke  not,  but  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  sullenly  rested  hie 
hfad    on    his    hand    as     if    in    deep 
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thought.     Emily  feared  to  interrupt 
his  meditation  ;  but  anxiety  prevail- 
ed over  every    other  consideration, 
and,  gently  leaning  over  his  shoulder, 
she  inquired  if  he  would  not  come  to 
bed.     "  No,  Emily,"  said  he  ;  "  but 
it  is  time  you    were   at  rest,  and   I 
would    wish    to    be    alone." — Emily 
moved    towards    the  door  ;  but  she 
still  lingered,  and  could    not   forbear 
saying,  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  I  fear  you 
are  ill,  Sidnev,  will  you  not  lie  down, 
and  I—"     ""^No  !  1  am  not  ill,"  he 
interrupted  her  in  an  angry   voice  ; 
"  but   pray   leave  me,   and    ask   no 
more  questions." — "  Sidney,"  repli- 
ed  Emily,  "  this  is  not  as  it  should 
be — forgive  me,  but  I  must  speak  to 
you  ;  if  you  are  unhappy,  why  may 
not  I  share  your  grief.''    If  you    are 
distressed,  let  me  endeavour  to  con- 
sole you." — "  It  cannot  be,  Emily  ; 
your  presence   can   give  me   no   re- 
lief."— "  You  were  not   used   to  act 
thus!"    she   exclaimed;    "Oh,  Sid- 
ney !  beware — break  not  the   bond 
of  our  union  thus  early — cast  me  not 
off  from  your  love  and  affection  !"' — 
"  Emily  !     what   can   you    mean  ?" 
said  Sidney. — "  Oh,  I  know — I  fore- 
see it  all  !    It  is  Estcourt   who  will 
teach  you  to  despise  and   desert  me, 
and  he  will  lead  you  to  ruin.     He  is 
a  gamester  ;  but,  dear  Sidney,  I  im- 
plore you   to   stop  short  in  that  pur- 
suit, if  indeed,  as  I  fear,  you  are  but 
too   often  engaged  in  it.     It  hardens 
the  heart — it  deadens  the  feelings — 
it  leads   to    crime,    to   misery,   and 
death.     We    never    can,    we    never 
shall  be    happy   while    you    forsake 
your  home   to  join   in  so   fearful  a 
vice." — "  How  know  you  that  I  have 
been    engaged    as    you   say?" — "I 
read  it  in   your  countenance,"  said 
Emily  ;    "  disappointed   ht)pes,    and 
irritated    feelings — but    worse    than 
either  is  the  indifference,  the  care- 
lessness, with    which  you    meet   my 
inquiries.     I  will   not  tell   you   that 
my  heart  is  wounded — that  my  pride 
is  hurt — but  I  will   implore  you   for 
your  own   sake — for    mine,   if  that 
now  be    of  any    value   to   you — to 
shake   off  the  acquaintance  of  one 
who  is  seeking  your  ruin." — "  All 


this  is  very  fine, Emily," said  Sidney  ;  ; 
"  but  in  future  I  will  thank  you  to  keep 
your  advice  until  the  time  when  I 
may  require  it." — '*  And  so  I  would, 
dear  Sidney,  so  I  would  ;  I  would 
not  care  for  poverty,  nor  distress,  if 
you  were  unchanged — if  you  were 
but  as  kind  and  as  attached  as  you 
once  were.  It  is  the  want  of  that 
which  causes  me  to  speak  ;  it  is  for 
tiiat  I  brave  your  anger  now,  ere 
worse  ensue.  'Oh,  dear  Sidney  !  tell 
me  only  wherein  I  have  offended 
you  !  tell  me  only  what  I  can  or 
should  do  to  bring  back  your  love  ?" 
—"Emily,  be  pacified!"  replied 
Sidney  ;  "  I  never  can,  never  shall 
cease'to  love  and  esteem  you,  so  let 
that  content  you  for  the  present,  and 
now  good  night." — "  I  will  try  and 
believe  your  assertion,"  said  Emily  ; 
"  if  it  be  indeed  but  a  delusion,  it 
will  be  one  I  would  not  wish  to 
awake  from" — and  she  hastily  left 
the  room. 

When  Emily  had  quitted  him, 
Sidney  could  not  fail  to  feel  the  just- 
ice of  her  complaints.  He  knew  and 
felt  that  he  was  neglecting  her — her 
to  whom  he  had  vowed  constant  and 
unchanging  love — and  that  his  vir- 
tuous and  amiable  wife  had  a  right 
to  his  utmost  attention  and  respect  r 
but  the  returning  morning  would 
chase  from  his  mind  these  reflec- 
tions ;  for,  though  Sidney  could  form 
good  resolutions,  he  wanted  stabiliiy 
of  mind  to  enable  him  to  keep  them  : 
he  was  too  easily  persuaded  into  the 
commission  of  actions  which,  on  re- 
trospection, he  could  not  fail  to  con- 
demn. 

The  sorrow  which  Emily  expe- 
rienced from  the  dissipated  life  led 
by  her  husband,  had  a  severe  effect 
upon  her  health  and  spirits.  The 
colour  faded  from  her  cheeks,  and 
she  had  an  ominous  cough.  Still  she 
had  ever  a  smile  with  which  to  greet 
Sidney  when  he  returned  to  her; 
and  his  occasional  fits  of  ill  temper 
she  bore  with  gentleness  and  for- 
bearance. Sidney  often  sighed  when 
he  looked  upon  her,  and  his  con- 
science upbraided  him  for  the  poor 
return  which  he  had  made  for  all  the 
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love  and  tenderness  which  she  had 
ever  manifested  towards  him;  but  he 
was  too  eager  after  that  phantom, 
which  men  of  the  world  so  falsely 
call  pleasure  ;  and,  capricious  and 
lightly  minded,  he  endeavoured  to 
lose  the  remembrance  of  the  sad 
thoughts  which  troubled  and  upbraid- 
ed him  ill  wine  and  dissipation  ;  and 
the  deeper  he  drank  of  the  intoxicat- 
ing cup,  the  still  farther  was  he  re- 
moved from  happiness  and  inward 
peace. 

Emily  often  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  return  to  England.  She 
was  wearied  with  the  frivolity  and 
licentiousness  of  Italian  manners, 
and  entertained  a  hope  that,  if  she 
could  succeed  in  removing  Sidney 
from  the  scenes  of  his  infatuation,  all 
might  yet  be  well.  At  length  he 
gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the 
day  was  fixed  on  which  they  were 
to  leave  Naples. 

Sidney  had  gone  to  the  Marchese's 
one  evening  with  a  view  of  taking 
leave  ;  but  the  tables  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  various  games  of  chance; 
a  large  party  was  assembled  ;  and 
he  was  challenged  by  Estcourt  to  sit 
down  to  one  of  them.  For  a  time, 
fortune  favoured  him  ;  and,  finding 
himself  a  winner,  he  was  persuaded 
to  play  for  larger  stakes,  and  he 
arose  a  loser  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
all  his  fortune.  Hastily  giving  his 
note  for  the  money,  he  rushed  from 
the  house  in  a  state  of  desperation. 

Grief  for  the  heavy  loss  which  his 
own  imprudence  and  fully  had  caus- 
ed threw  him  into  a  fever.  How  anx- 
iously did  Emily  watch  and  pray  by 
his  bedside  for  his  recovery  !  But 
Sidney  was  insensible  of  her  pres-' 
ence.  He  became  delirious,  and, 
during  his  paroxysms,  accused  him- 
self of  guilt  and  ingratitude,  and  im- 
plored Emily's  forgiveness  in  the 
most  moving  terms.  Youth  and  a 
good  constitution  enabled  him  event- 
ually to  triumpli  over  his  malady, 
and  he  was  pronounced  convales- 
cent. Emily  reproached  him  not, 
but  strove  to  render  him  sensible 
how  little  she  regarded  the  loss  of 
fortune,  should   it  be  the  means  of 


restoring  him  to  his  home  and  to 
virtue. 

All  the  heartless  beings  who  had 
gathered  around  Sidney  in  the  day 
of  his  prosperity  forsook  him,  when 
he  could  no  longer  minister  to  their 
gratification,  and  even  the  doors  of 
the  Marchese  were  closed  against 
him.  How  delightful  was  it  to  turn 
from  those  time-serving  reptiles  to 
En)ily,  who  affectionately  endeavor- 
ed to  alleviate  his  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment and  self-reproach  ?  Sid- 
ney could  not  view  her  conduct  un- 
moved. Bitter,  indeed,  were  the 
accusations  of  his  own  heart.  To 
Emily  he  now  clung  as  to  the  being 
on  whom  alone  his  happiness  de- 
pended. 

Emily's  little  fortune  yet  remain- 
ed ;  and  on  that,  added  to  what  Sid- 
ney had  left,  they  were  yet  able  to 
live  in  tolerable  competence,  though 
in  a  style  far  different  from  that  of 
former  times. 

Emily's  heart  yearned  after  her 
native  country  ;  but  she  was  too  fee- 
ble to  undertake  so  long  a  journey; 
and  when  Sidney — whose  illness  had 
occasioned  her  to  struggle  against 
physical  weakness — was  perfectly 
recovered,  her  spirits  failed,  her  ap- 
petite forsook  her,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  have  medical  advice. 

As  Naples  was  now  hateful  to 
both,  and  as  Sidney  hoped  that  Em- 
ily would  find  benefit  from  the 
change,  they  took  a  small  but  pleas- 
ant cottage  at  Frescati.  For  a  time, 
Emily's  health  seemed  to  improve  ; 
and  all  but  herself  anticipated  com- 
plete recovery.  She,  however,  felt 
within  her  the  symptoms  of  gradual 
decay.  One  morning,  during  Sid- 
ney's absence,  she  applied  herself  to 
her  drawing,  as  a  mode  of  relieving 
the  mt'lancholy  that  oppressed  her; 
but  the  subject  was  ill  chosen — in- 
stead of  relieving,  it  increased  her 
weakness.  She  was  giving  the  last 
touches  the  picture  required.  She 
had  sketched,  from  memory,  the 
well-known  white  cottage  that  had 
been  her  home  during  the  lifctimo 
of  her  father.  «  Yes,"  said  Emily, 
surveying  it  with   a  pensive  smile, 
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"  I  have  succeeded  well  in  this  in- 
stance— it  is  very  like — but  here  I 
could  scarcely  fail,  so  deeply  is  the 
scene  impressed  on  my  memory. 
Oh  !  happy,  [)eacofnl  home  of  my 
infant  years,  and  early  youth,  must  I 
never  look  on  you  more  ?  Must  love, 
and  hope,  and  life  fade  thus  early 
from  n;e  ?  A  few  years  past,  I  roam- 
ed in  those  green  fields,  a  gay  and 
laugliing  child,  thoughtless  of  the  un- 
happiness  and  sorrow  which  have 
since  been  my  portion.  And  yet 
how  wise  is  that  decree  of  the  Al- 
mighty, which  veils  futurity  from  our 
view,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  to 
come  may  not  poison  the  bliss  of  our 
present  existence." — Emily  paused  a 
moment,  for  her  heart  was  full  of 
tender  recollections.  "  There  is  my 
own  rose-tree  by  the  door,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  tended  with  so  much  fond- 
ness— perhaps  no  care  is  now  be- 
stowed on  it ;  but,  like  me,  it  is 
blighted  and  withering.  The  win- 
dow— Ah  !  there  it  is,  overshadowed 
with  jessansiiie — my  father's  window 
— where  he  sat  so  ofien,  and  watch- 
ed my  coming  up  the  garden  walk, 
that  he  might  hasten  to  meet  me — 
where  is  he  now  ?  Where  /  shall 
soon  be  !  Yes,  father  !  dear  father  ! 
Emily  is  about  to  join  you  ;  and  Sid- 
ney, I  must  leave  yon  to  whom  my 
heart  is  so  closely  wedded.  Oh,  that 
is  a  bitter  thought  !  How  shall  1  bear 
it  ?  Strengthen  me  to  endure  thy 
dispensation,  oh,  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse !" — Emily  folded  her  hands, 
and  bowed  her  head  submissively. 
"  Emily  !"'  said  Sidney,  in  a  tender 
tone,  having  entered  unobserved — 
"  why  are  you  thus  agitated  ?  Come, 
let  me  put  away  this  drawing — see 
what  I  have  brought  you  ;"  and  he 
attempted  playfully  to  pass  a  silken 
scarf  around  her  shoulders,  of  a  co- 
lour and  embroidered  pattern  which 
he  had  formerly  known  her  admire. 
"  Not  now,"  said  Emily  ;  •'  f  cannot 
wear  it  now — perhaps  never!  but 
you  were  vc7-y  kind  to  think  of  me. 
Alas  !" — she  paused,  '•  I  feel  too 
well  assured  that  my  course  on  earth 
js  drawing  to  a  close  ;    and  I  grieve 


only  that  I  must  part  from  you." — 
She  threw  her  arms  afl'ectionately 
round  his  neck.  "  Dear  Emily," 
said  Sidney,  "  do  not  thus  distress 
me,  by  even  naming  such  an  event. 
You  were  wrong,  in  your  weak  state, 
to  indulge  in  drawing  what  was  so 
likely  to  revive  many  sad  feelings." 
— "  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Emily ; 
"  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
thought  of  death  ;  and  I  wish  you 
also  to  consider  of  it,  that,  when  I 
shall  indeed  be  summoned  away,  you 
may  not  be  wholly  unprepared. 
Dear,  dear  Sidney,"  continued  she, 
"  let  me,  before  that  fatal  hour  ar- 
rives, have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
your  doub  s  and  prejudices  removed, 
and  know  thtit  you  do  indeed  own  the 
Christian's  faith.  Assured  of  this, 
death  will  lose  half  its  bitterness  ; 
and  the  certainty  of  our  reunion  will 
beam  brightly  amidst  the  darkness  of 
our  parting  hour." — "  We  will  talk 
farther  of  this  another  time,  Emily," 
said  Sidney  ;  "  but  yon  must  not  ex- 
haust your  strength  now  :  if  due  care 
be  not  taken  to  preserve  you  from 
agitation  of  mind  and  spirits,  we  can 
have  no  reasonable  ground  to  expect 
the  restoration  of  your  health.'''— 
"  You  are  right,  Sidney,"  replied 
Emily  ;  "  and  in  future  I  will  en- 
deavour to  be  more  carefid.  Alas  ! 
1  fear  I  value  life  too  highly,  as  my 
existence  now  seems  necessary  to 
your  happiness." — Sidney  pressed 
her  hand,  in  token  of  his  aflection, 
and  led  her  to  converse  on  other  sub- 
jects. 

The  weather  was  now  delightful  ; 
and,  though  Emily  could  not  walk 
far,  she  felt  inexpressible  delight, 
when,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm, 
she  took  a  {q\v  turns  in  the  garden 
surrounding  their  cottage. — Soon  af- 
ter his  recovery,  Sidney  had  frankly 
confided  to  her  the  (ale  of  his  wan- 
derings, for  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
until  she  knew  all,  and  had  pro- 
nounced  his  entire  forgiveness.  Em- 
ily endeavoured  to  conceal  the  emo- 
tion with  which  she  heard  him  ;  but 
she  could  not  refrain  from  weeping 
when  he  spoke  of  the  Marchese  Al- 
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berlini,  although  her  heart  was  lifted 
up  in  thankfulness  that  he  had  be- 
come sensible  of  her  depravity. 

Sidney  soon  perceived  that  Emily 
had  experienced  no  essentially  bene- 
ficial change  in  her  health.  Ultimate 
recovery  was  what  he  now  dared  not 
to  expect.  When  in  the  height  of 
their  prosperity,  at  Naples,  Emily 
had  formed  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  an  English  clergyman 
named  Faulkner  ;  and  Sidney  now, 
at  her  earnest  request,  entreated  liiai 
to  visit  them.  The  kind  and  vener- 
able old  man  immediately  complied, 
and  Emily  felt  much  comforted  by 
his  conversations.  Her  example  ope- 
rated powerfully  on  the  mind  of  her 
husband  ;  Uer practice  accorded  with 
her  belief;  and  it  was  delightful  to 
observe  the  inward  happiness  she  ex- 
perienced from  the  faith  which  she 
possessed.  Misfortune  and  sorrow 
had  lowered  Sidney's  pride  ;  his  con- 
science reproached  him  for  many 
and  grievous  sins  ;  his  only  earthly 
treasure  was  about  to  pass  away  from 
him  ;  and  he  needed  the  comforting 
assurance  of  divine  pardon  for  past 
offences.  It  is  impossible  to  depict 
the  joy  of  Emily  on  being  fully  as- 
sured that  he  had  entirely  abandon- 
ed his  erroneous  opinions. 

Emily,  though  very  weak,  and  suf- 
fering much  from  cough,  was  not 
confined  to  her  bed.  She  had  al- 
ways been  fond  of  flowers,  and  she 
delighted  now  to  inhale  the  fragrance 
of  some  choice  plants  which  had 
been  placed  in  her  chamber  window  ; 
and  she  would  sit  and  look  out  on 
the  fair  prospect  before  her,  all 
bright  and  glowing  with  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  while  her  tears  would 
fall  to  think  she  could  never  again 
hope  to  wander  forth  in  the  open  air. 
Yet  she  repined  not,  for  she  consid- 
ered her  lot  a  blessed  one  in  being 
spared  to  see  the  reformation  of  her 
husband,  to  regain  his  love  and  es- 
teem, and  to  witness  so  great  a 
change  wrought  in  his  manners  and 
habits  of  thinking.  She  had  prayed 
for  this  ;  and  she  endeavoured  to 
console  herself  with  the  thought,  that 
their  separation  would  be  but  for  a 


ie\y  short  years,  when  she  might 
again  hope  to  be  for  ever  reunited  to 
the  being  on  whom  she  had  bestowed 
her  dearest  affections,  and  for  whose 
interest  she  was  so  deeply  solicitous. 

About  this  time  Emily  had  the 
satisfaction  to  receive  a  kind  letter 
fro  n  Sidney's  father,  to  whom  she 
had  written,  unknown  to  her  hus- 
band, telling  of  her  own  hopeless 
slate  of  health,  and  entre;itiiig  that 
he  would  receive  and  console  his  son 
in  the  event  of  her  death.  All  this, 
and  more,  Mr.  Morton  promised  ; 
and  Sidney's  heart  blessed  Emily  for 
the  reconciliation  which  she  had 
effected. 

Emily  lingered  on  ;  and,  though 
given  over  by  the  physicians,  Sidney 
still  hoped.  One  evening  she  had 
taken  her  "tlsual  place  beside  the 
window,  in  an  easy  chair,  supported 
by  pillows,  while  Sidney  sat  beside 
her,  eagerly  watching  every  move- 
ment of  her  still-lovely  though  ema- 
ciated countenance,  when  a  letter 
was  brought  to  her  from  Mr.  Deuby. 
Sidney  rearl  it  to  her,  Emily  sigh- 
ed. "  1  shall  never  see  him  more  on 
earth,"  she  said  ;  "  but  yon,  Sidney, 
wi'l  thank  him  for  all  his  kindness  ; 
you  will  bear  my  gratitude  to  all 
those  who  have  ever  interested  them- 
selves for  n»y  benefit.  How  calm 
will  now  be  n\y  last  hour,  compared 
with  the  agony  that  some  months 
back  would  have  torn  my  very  soul, 
had  I  known  that  death  was  at  hand, 
and  that  you  did  not  confidently  look 
forward,  like  myself,  to  a  better  and 
happier  state  of  existence  !" — "  I, 
too,  am  thankful,"  s;;i(l  Sidney,  "  that 
I  can  at  length  feel  llie  consolation 
which  religion  affords  in  the  hour  of 
affliction  and  bereavement."  There 
was  a  pause  of  some  minutes  ;  and 
then  Sidney,  as  was  now  his  custom  of 
an  evening,  took  up  the  holy  volume, 
and  read,  with  fervour  and  solemni- 
ty, some  of  its  most  beautiful  and 
consoling  passages.  Emily  gazed  on 
him  with  a  melancholy  fondness  ; 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  she  raised 
her  hands  to  heaven  in  thankfulness 
and  prayer.  It  was  a  bright  and 
beautiful   evening,   the   setting    sun 
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tinging  every  object  around  with  its 
golfJon  hiiRs  ;  calm,  pnacefiil,and  se- 
rene, witli  just  (Mioiigli  of  wind  stir- 
ring to  waft  towards  tlicni  tiie  scent 
of  the  sweet  flowers,  ar)d  of  varions 
aromatic  plants  and  shinbs.  Emily 
raised  herself,  and  lool^ed  on  the 
scene.  '•'  How  beautiful  !"  she  said  ; 
*'  and  yet,  England,  mine  own  land, 
beloved  place  of  my  birlh — would 
that  1  could  die  there  !  but  God's 
will  be  done;  and  wliile  i/nu  are 
with  mc  shall  I  dare  to  repine  ? — 
and  she  pressed  Sidney's  hand  affec- 
tionately. They  sat  some  time  long- 
er gazing  on  the  fair  landscape  ; 
when  Sidney,  observing  that  Emily 
looked  very  pale,  persuaded  her  to 
retire  to  res'.  She  faintly  smiled 
assent  to   his  proposition,  and  he  as- 


sisted her  to  rise  ;  but  she  was  too 
weak  to  walk,  and  he  carried  her  to  a 
couch,  and  kncdt  down  besifle  her. 
"  Sidney,"  she  said,  with  difficulty, 
"  I  feel  tlial  I  am  dying — we  must 
part — yet  only  for  a  time — God  be 
praised  that  now  you  know  that  con- 
soling truth  also.  Oh,  blessed  Re- 
deemer !  strengthen  and  preserve 
my  husl)and's  faith  !" — Emily  breath- 
ed with  difficulty,  and  Sidney  raised 
her  up.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck — a  faint  shudder  passed 
over  her  frame — he  felt  the  arms 
which  encircled  him  relax  in  their 
embrace — and  when  he  looked,  all 
was  still,  and  the  spirit  of  his  Emily 
had  passed  from  a  world  of  sin  and 
suffijring  to  find  repose  in  the  man- 
sion of  eternity. 


LINES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  FAVOURITE  DOG. 


PooB  dog,  and  art  tliou  dead  !  even  as  a  dream 
To  me,  who  know  the  truth,   thy  fate   would 

seem  ; 
Thou  wert  so  full  of  strength,  so  fond  of  play — 
Last  week    all  strength,  and  now   a  thing  of 

clay!  "  ^ 

1  look  as  thou  couldst  enter,  and  I  hark. 
As  if  I  hoped  once  more  lo  hear  thy  bark, 
Alas  !  that  sight  is  now  a  vision  o'er; 
Alas  !  that  sound  is  hush'd  forevermore. 

Yes  !  all  thy  services  have  found  an  end, 
Thou  most  obsequious    slave,   yet  slaujjchest 

friend  ; 
No  more,  when  tired   and  languid    shalt  thou 

bless 
My  vacant  hour  with  gambol  and  caress  ; 
And,  when  return'd  from  absence,  1  shall  see. 
Thine   eyes  no   more  gleam  welcome  back  to 

me  ! 
Through  eight  long  chequer'd  years   thy  love 

was  tried, 
.And  night  beiield  thee  ever  at  my  side  ; 
Partaker  of  my  gladness  and  my  gloom, — 
Yea,  had  Fate  call'd  thee,  freely  of  my  tomb. — 
Art  thou  then.  Boxer,  but  a  thmg  wliich  cast 
A  household  gleam  of  joy  on  seasons  past, — 
A  vanish'd  toy, — a  figure  intertwined 
In  memory's  net, — a  day-dream  of  the  mind  1 
And  shall  I  hearken,  as  1  near  the  door. 
Thy  pattering  step  and  honest  bark  no  more  1 

Yet  can  I  e"er  forget,  how,  night  and  day, 
When  sickness  held  me,  by  my  couch  you  lay. 
Unwearied,  uncomplaining  ;  and  how  kind. 
When  first  I  rose,  you   lick'd    my    hand  and 

whined  ; 
Look'd  m  my  pale  face  with  delighted  eye. 
And  wagg'd  thy  tail  to  say,  thou  must  not  die! 
And  all  the  household  loved  thee — thou  to  them 
Wert  as  a  lov«-link,  a  domestic  gem; 


In  thee  bound  up  was  many  acherish'd  thought, 
And  home-sensations  by  thy  sight  were  brought; 
Where'er   'twas  ours  to  rest,   'twas  ours  to 

roam, 
Thy  presence  was  a  spell,  that  spake  of  home — 
A  nook  of  calm,  amid  a  world  of  strife  ; 
A  sheltering  haven  from  the  storms  of  life. 

Now  thou   art  dead— in  health,  upon  thee 
came 
Unnerving  palsy,  and  relax'd  thy  frame  : 
Day  after  day  we  hoped  to  see  thee  rise. 
But  read  thou  couldst  not  in  thy  helpless  cries; 
Yet,  wlien  we  patted  thee,  'twas  sore  to  brook 
The  silent  kindness  of  thy  placid  look. 
As  if  with  life's  last  throb  could  but  depart 
Thy  love,  thy  care,  thy  stedfastness  of  heart  ; 
And  that  thy  worst  of  sufferings  was  the  pain. 
That  thou  shouldst  follow  not  our  steps  again  : 
Poor  generous  animal,  'twas  sad  to  see 
Thy  helpless  case,  yet  firm  fidelity  ; 
To  read  the  longing  wish  within  thine  eyes. 
Yet  see  thee  struggle,  but  in  vain,  to  rise; — 
We  mourned  thee,  waning  weaker  every  hour, 
Till  scarce    to  raise   thy   head  remain'd   tho 

power  ; 
And  such  distressful  thoughts  thy  misery  bred, 
That  we  were  glad  at  last  to  know  thee  dead  ! 

Farewell,  brute  pattern  of  an  honest  heart, 
And  if  for  thee  a  tear  unwonted  start, 
'Tis  all  I  can  repay  thee  for  a  love, 
That   neither  time    could    chill,   nor    dangers 

move  ; 
For  guardianship  through   midnights  dark  and 

drear. 
For  thou  wert  watchful  and  devoid  of  fear  ; 
And  hours  of  kind  companionship,  which  would, 
But  for  thy  presence,  have  been  solitude, — 
Whether  we  roam'd  unseen  mid  summer  leaves; 
Or  mid  the  autumn's  ripe  and  redden'd  sheaves; 
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Or  mid  the  frost-bound  moorlands,  when  the 

day 
Gleam'd  from  the  low  Bouth  with   enfeebled 

ray, 
And  thou  wouldst  chase  the   crow,  and  scare 

the  lark, 
And  toss  aloft  the  feathery  snows,  and  bark. 

Still'd  the  warm  heart,  whose  truth  disdain'd 

to  move, 
And   clos'd   the   eyes  that  ever  beam'd  with 

love  ; 
Now  thou  art  laid  beneath  the  parden  trees. 
Where   thou  hast  lain  to  snuff  the   summer 

breeze  ; 
Wildflowers  shall  shoot  above  thy  grassy  bed. 


Birds  sing,  and  blossoms  wither  o'er  thy  head; 
And  surely  never,  when  we  pass  the  spot. 
Where  low  thou  moulder's!,  shall  thou  be  for- 
got. 

Farewell,  poor  dog,  a  heartfelt  last  farewell? 
And  ere  the   thoughts  of  thee  have  lost  their 

spell, — 
As  days  on  days  their  billowy  hours  expand. 
And  dim  the  lines  on  Memory's  figured  sand, — 
From  thy  unwearied   care,   thy  sleepless  zeal. 
Thy  fearless  daring  for  thy  master's  weal, 
A  precious  lesson  let  my  spirit  find. 
And  learn  to  be  as  pure  as  thou  wert  kind. 
To  keep  in  faith  as  firm,  from  fault  as  free. 
And  cling  to  Virtue,  as  thou  didst  to  me  ! 


WHO  CAN  IT  BE  .? 


ONE  evening  bist  summer,  as  I  sat 
at  my  window,  whicli  looiis  into 
the  northern  cuiirt  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  I  saw  a  man  walliing 
backwards  and  forwards,  who  excit- 
ed my  curiosity  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  I  know  not  why  I  became 
so  interested  in  him,  for  his  person 
and  dress,  though  somewhat  singu- 
lar, were  by  no  means  so  remarka- 
ble as  to  attract  any  very  uncommon 
degree  of  notice.  He  was  a  short 
thick  figure,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black, 
with  a  cocked,  or  rather  three-cor- 
nered hat  upon  his  head,  and  a  long 
queue  descending  for  some  space 
down  his  back.  The  only  thing  fur- 
ther which  it  is  necessary  to  detail, 
was  his  paunch,  which  boasted  of  di- 
mensions truly  orthodox  ; — and  his 
nose  red  and  lumpish,  and  spanned 
over  by  a  pair  of  tortoise-shell  spec- 
tacles, through  which  he  looked  with 
that  pomposity  of  expression,  which 
the  civic  dignitaries  of  all  .cities  are 
apt  to  assume,  on  entering  upon 
their   authority. 

The  evening  was  hot,  and  a  glare 
of  sickly  light  filled  the  atmosphere, 
which  was  close  and  oppressive.  My 
window  was  in  the  shade,  and  stood 
open  for  the  jmrpose  of  attracting  as 
much  coolness  as  the  air  afforded.  1 
had  just  finished  half  a  bottle  of  Port, 
after  dining  heartily  on  oysters,  de- 
villed fowls,  and  macaroni.  Alto- 
gether, I  was  languid,  heavy,  and 
disposed,  if  not  absolutely  to  sleep, 


at  least  to  doze.  My  whole  frame 
was  nervous ;  and  the  mind,  sym- 
pathising with  the  state  of  its  ten- 
ement, in  a  full  condition  for  dreams, 
nightmares,  and  other  chimeras  of 
the  imagination.  Altogether,  I  be- 
lieve, I  would  have  slept,  had  not  the 
man  with  the  long  tie  and  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles  caught  wy  observa- 
tion. 

lie  was  walking  on  the  opposite,, 
or  sunny  side  of  the  court,  and  his. 
pace  was  sedate  and  orderly.  He 
was  evidently  a  person  of  impor- 
tance, and  too  well  satisfied  with 
himself  to  increase  his  speed.  No 
sooner  did  he  move  athwart  the  win- 
dow, than  the  languid  lids  which 
were  falling  slowly  over  my  vis- 
ual orbs,  were  lifted  up,  and  I  turn- 
ed them  involuntarily  upon  him. 
"  That,"  thought  I,  "  is  a  man  who 
would  not  quicken  his  step  one  jot 
to  save  the  College  from  destruc- 
tion." Again  did  I  look  at  him,  and 
again  did  I  behold  the  self-same  corir 
sequential  form  treading  the  sunny 
side  of  the  court.  He  carried  a 
stick  in  his  right  hand.  It  was  not 
for  any  ordinary  purpose  that  he  car- 
ried it,  for  it  was  a  rough  orange 
stick,  with  a  brazen  cramp  at  its  low- 
er extremity,  and  an  embossed  silver 
cap  at  its  upper.  Neither  was  it  to 
sustain  him  in  his  perambulations, 
for  his  lower  limbs  were  brawny  and 
athletic,  and  made  to  scorn  such  as- 
sistances.     The    use    of  that    stick 
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must  be — to  support  his  dignity. 
Had  it  been  a  crabstick,  a  hazel 
sapling,  <i  supple-jack,  or  even  an 
oaken  cudgel,  I  could  have  passed 
it  by  witliout  notice,  but  it  was  none 
of  these.  It  was  an  orange  stick, 
shod  with  brass  and  capped  with  sil- 
ver ;  and  as  he  walked  along  he 
struck  its  point  upon  the  earth  with  a 
firmness  which  made  the  echo  to  re- 
sound through  the  court.  "  It  must 
be  to  support  his  dignity  he  has  that 
stick.  No  person  but  one  of  some 
consequence  would  wear  such  a  bat- 
on, or  walk  with  it  so  pompously. 

Having  made  these  reflections,  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  tried  to  fall  into 
a  slumber,  but  I  could  not.  I  heard 
the  slow  solemn  pace  of  the  strang- 
er as  he  walked  alone.  1  heard  him 
well  for  he  had  creaking  shoes  ;  and 
every  step  he  made  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  response  from  his  stick,  as 
it  struck  the  flag-stunes  with  its  braz- 
en extremity.  Up  went  my  eyelids, 
and  turning  to  the  sunny  side,  there 
did  1  behold  him  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  as  at  first. 

I  looked  at  him  for  some  time,  for 
I  was  interested  in  the  man.  His 
face — it  was  in)possible  to  analyse 
its  expression.  It  was  plump  and 
rosy.  "  He  must,'-'  thought  I,  ''  be  a 
good  liver.  Such  cheeks,  such  a 
nose,  such  a  double  chin  is  not  to  be 
obtained  for  nothing.  No,  he  under- 
stands living  well  ;  he  has  read 
Apicius  in  the  original,  and  is  no 
doubt  familiar  with  Meg  Dods  and 
Kitchiner.  Perhaps  he  is  Kitchiner 
himself,'*'  Unfortunately  for  this  hit 
I  recollected  that  Kitchiner  had  died 
the  month  before.  '*  At  any  rate, 
he  must  be  a  hon  vivant,  and  has, 
peradventure,  dined  on  oysters,  de- 
vi  led  fowls,  and  macaroni,  like  my- 
self. Who  knows  but  he  may  be 
Doctor  Redgill,  spoken  of  in  '  Mar- 
riage,' or  the  Nabob  Touchwood, 
fresh  from  <  St  Ronan's  Well  ?'  "  1 
looked  at  him  till  my  eyes  grew  tir- 
ed, but  I  could  perceive  no  altera- 
tion in  his  movements  or  appear- 
ance. The  same  step — the  same 
pompous  air — the  same  knocking  on 
the  earth  with  his  baton — there  was 


not  an  atom  of  difference.  "  Veri- 
ly, that  man's  dignity  is  great," 
thought  I  once  more,  as  I  closed  my 
eyes,  uttered  a  long  yawn,  and  fell 
into  a  slumber. 

A  slumber  !  it  was  but  the  shad- 
ow of  one — ttie  reflection  of  a  dream. 
I  was  neither  asleep  nor  awake  ;  for 
though  my  eyes  were  sealed  in  obli- 
vion, my  ears  were  not — and  I  heard, 
as  in  the  depths  of  nightmare,  the  dis- 
tant and  confused  noise  of  the  street, 
beyond  the  College  gates — the  voices 
of  lisliwomen — the  ticking  of  my  own 
time-piece,  and  the  sound  of  my  own 
breath.  All  these  things  I  heard  ; 
but  they  were  as  nothing  to  the  tread 
in  the  court — to  the  creaking  shoes 
and  brazen-shod  stick  of  the  strang- 
er. There  was  something  about  this 
man  which  scared  slumber  away,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  open  my  eyes, 
which  were  once  more  fixed  upon 
him  with  increased  curiosity. 

I  could  not  understand  it.  There 
was  apparently  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  man.  He  was  clothed  in 
black,  it  is  true,  and  had  a  ihree-cor- 
nered  hat,  a  long  queue  and  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles.  Well,  and  what 
then  ?  are  not  many  men  clothed  in 
black,  and  do  not  some  wear  three- 
cornered  hats,  long  qucties,  and  tor- 
toise-shell spectacles  ?  Then,  to  ex- 
tricate myself  fron)  this  dilemma,  I 
called  the  orange  slick  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  endeavored  to  extract 
from  it  something  sufficiently  mar- 
vellous to  account  for  m}!  curiosity 
— then  the  pompous  gait  of  its  bear- 
er— then  his  creaking  shoes,  and 
lastly,  his  rosy  physiognomy.  It 
would  not  do.  There  was  nothing 
odd  in  any  of  them.  What  then  was 
there  about  the  man  to  attract  my 
notice  so  irresistibly  ?  Apparcmlly 
there  was  nothing,  and  yet  there 
must  be  something — for  it  was  clear 
that  my  notice  had  been  irresistibly 
attracted. 

Altogether  I  was  perplexed.  My 
corporeal  and  mental  functions  were 
clearly  opposed  to  each  other,  the 
former  inspiring  me  to  sleep,  the  lat- 
ter striving  to  keep  me  awake.  I 
felt  a  weight  fall  upon  my  spirit.     I 
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V  as  hot,  thirsty,  and  comfortless; 
;  nd,  wliiit  \vith  ilie  tendency  to  (all 
into  slumber,  and  the  effort  not  to  do 
so,  I  resend)led  the  ass  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  and  remained  like 
JVIahomel's  colilii  poised  by  the  in- 
fluence of  resisting  powers.  In  the 
atmosphere  tliere  was  something  in- 
sufferably hot  ;  not  a  breath  of  wind 
filled  the  court  ;  every  thing  was 
stagnant;  and  a  drowsiness  fell  up- 
on the  face  of  nature,  like  that  ren- 
dered immortal  by  Thomson,  in  his 
Castle  of  Indolence. 

Did  I  say  that  every  thing  was 
stagnant  ?  If  I  said  so,  1  erred. 
There  was  one  object  that  bade  defi- 
ance to  this  universal  languor  ;  and 
that  was  the  man  with  the  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles  and  long  queue. 
Wonderful  man  !  while  all  nature 
was  sinking  into  ennui,  he  continued 
his  endless  and  interminable  walk. 
He  had  been  at  work  for  half  an 
hour;  the  time-piece  was  o[)posite 
me,  and  I  knew  it  to  a  n)inute. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this? 
there  was  something  unfathomable 
about  him  ;  his  name  was  Mystery, 
and  the  longer  I  looked  at  him  the 
more  miraculous  did  his  whole  ap- 
pearance seem.  Never  were  fancy 
and  reason  so  preposterously  oppos- 
ed. The  latter  told  nie  there  was 
nothing  about  the  man  particularly 
worthy  of  observation  ;  the  former 
hinted  that  he  was  clothed  with  won- 
der as  with  a  garment,  and  that  he 
must  be — somebody. 

"  Who  can  it  be  .?"  This  was  the 
iirst  problem  which  it  was  impera- 
tive to  solve.  I  had  already  found 
out  that  he  could  not  bo  Kitchen- 
er, seeing  that  this  worthy  gaslro- 
ni'Uie  was  dead.  Then  Doctor  Red- 
gdl  and  Touchwood  came  in  review, 
but,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
persons  of  these  gentlemen,  I  arriv- 
ed somehow  at  the  conclusion,  that 
it  could  not  be  any  of  them.  He 
must  be  a  contributor  to  Blackwood, 
and  certainly  a  celebrated  one. 
Perhaps  he  is  Christopher  North  ; 
but  no — he  is  not  old  enough  for 
(hat ;  or  Timothy  Tickler — but  he  is 
not  tall  enough.  He  cannot  be 
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Hogg,  no — nor  ODoherty — tliat  is 
evident  ;  nor  ran  he  be  Delta  — Air 
he,  I  ai)i  told,  is  a  tall  young  man, 
with  light  hair.  He  is  perhaps  Ebo- 
ny himself;  yes,  he  is  Ebony.  But 
no — coufijund  it — he  can't  be  that 
either,  for  Ebony  neither  wears  a 
three-cornered  hat  nor  has  a  long 
quctie. 

In  this  manner  did  I  cogitate, 
while  the  important  subject  of  my 
meditations  walked  opposite,  appar- 
rently  unconscious  of  my  presence. 
There  was — I  love  to  repeat  it — an 
air  of  awful  dignity  about  him.  It 
was  clear  that  he  was  a  man  of  im- 
jsortance,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
that  he  thought  himself  one.  Nor 
did  this  look  of  profound  dignity 
seem  to  diminish  as  I  gazed  upon 
hiu).  On  the  contrary,  its  influence 
increased.  T^very  minute  the  per- 
son rose  in  my  estimation  ;  and  I  be- 
came certain  that  he  must  be  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

Nor  was  my  admiration  confined 
to  his  person  alone  ;  there  was  some- 
thing interesting  in  his  very  habili- 
ments. "  That  three-cornered  hat," 
I  thouglit,  "  is  such  as  Raymond  Lul- 
ly,  or  Erasmus  must  have  worn. 
Tliere  is  something  antique  in  its 
cut,  and  it  could  only  fit  the  sconce 
of  a  man  of  genius  I"  I  now  began  to 
conjecture  who  could  have  made  it  ; 
and  I  verily  believe  that  had  it  been 
at  this  moment  in  the  market,  I 
would  have  given  as  much  for  it  as  for 
the  wishing  cap  of  Fortunatus.  My 
cogitations  descended  from  the  cock- 
ed-hat to  the  walking  staff.  While 
looking  upon  it,  1  called  to  mind  the 
rod  of  Moses,  and  the  wand  of  Es- 
culapius.  It  was  none  of  your  vul- 
gar, ill-natured  crab-sticks — none  of 
yonr  hazel  staffs.  It  was  an  orange 
stem,  probably  of  Seville,  or  Mont- 
pellier  growth  :  perhaps  St  Michael 
or  Jamaica  produced  it.  Nor  was 
the  coat  of  this  mysterious  man  less 
worthy  of  observation.  Stultze  mado 
it  not ;  he  never  made  such  a  coat. 
It  was  a  goodly  garment,  of  noble 
dimensions,  and  buttoned  with  am- 
ple swell  over  the  circumference  of 
his    lordly    paunch.     There  was  au 
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air  of  knowingness  about  it — some 
thine;  of  erudition.  The  tailor  who 
contrived  it,  must  have  been  a  grave 
and  learned  man — not  the  nintli  part 
of  humanity — not  a  fraction  of  his 
species,  as  tailors  from  time  immem- 
orial have  been  said  to  be.  What  a 
mass  of  dignity  is  contained  within 
its  embrace  !  Elijah's  mantle  must 
have  been  somewhat  like  this.  Were 
it  mine,  1  would  not  exchange  it  for 
the  Pontifical  robes,  nor  for  the 
purple  of  Caesar  himself.  Lastly, 
liis  nether  garments,  compassing  in 
their  colossal  volume  so  glorious  a 
rotundity  of  thigh  :  Heavens,  such  a 
pair  of  unmentionables  !  Were  they 
mine,  I  would  cause  them  to  be 
handed  down  as  an  heir-loom  to  my 
f'lmily,  even  till  the  latest  genera- 
tions. Breeches  ! — yes,  the  word 
sounds  hard  to  polished  ears — that 
man,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  wears  his 
own,  and  is  most  assuredly — not 
henpecked. 

Never  was  I  so  interested  in  any 
being  ;  but  human  interest  will  flag 
at  times,  and  the  mind  must  now  and 
then  give  way  to  the  dictates  of  the 
body.  In  the  midst  of  my  medita- 
tions a  renewed  languor  came  over 
me,  my  eyes  closed  involuntarily,  as 
if  I  sat  in  an  atmosphere  of  poppy 
or  night-shade,  my  hands  fell  power- 
less into  my  lap,  and  I  lay  back  in 
the  chair,  with  ray  mouth  half  open, 
and  my  whole  spirit  absorbed  in  one 
mysterious  perplexity.  I  know  not 
whether  it  could  be  called  sleep  :  if 
it  was,  never  did  slumber  come  down 
upon  the  soul  in  more  quaint  and 
fantastic  fashion.  I  had  a  perfect 
consciousness  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  yet  I  could  not  move  nor  take 
any  part  in  it.  I  felt  the  glow  of  the 
evening  sun  as  it  warmed  my  frame 
with  its  sultry  breath.  I  heard  my 
clock  ticking,  and  the  noise  of  flies 
buzzing  and  fluttering  around  me  ; 
and  now  and  then  felt  them  settling 
with  annoying  pertinacity  upon  lay 
nose  and  forehead. 

But  a  truce  to  such  sounds  as  these 
of  buzzing  flies  and  time-pieces. 
There  was  one  sound,  not  perhaps 
more   loud   than    these,   which   yet 


drowned  them  in  the  magnificence  of 
its  moral  loudness,  and  in  its  efiect 
upon  the  mind.  I  allude  to  the 
tread  of  the  man  with  the  long  queue 
and  tortoise-shell  spectacles.  He 
was  still  at  work,  pacing  the  court 
with  slow  and  solemn  dignity.  I 
knew  it,  though  I  saw  him  not.  I 
knew  it,  though  well-nigh  asleep  ;  for 
I  heard  the  creak — creak — creak — 
of  his  measured  step,  and  the  no  less 
monotonous  tick — tick — tick  of  the 
brazen-shod  baton,  responding  to  the 
music  of  his  feet,  I  continued  in 
this  state  of  dozing  somnolency  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  was  aroused 
from  it  by  my  clock  striking  the  hour 
of  seven.  During  my  half  slumber, 
I  was  in  a  state  of  fascination,  from 
which  I  found  it  impossible  to  liber- 
ate myself  I  was  in  a  trance  :  an 
incubus  hung  equally  upon  my  body 
and  spirit  ;  and  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  hour  seemed  as  the  voice  of 
a  good  angel,  commanding  the  spell 
by  which  I  was  fettered  to  depart, 

I  awoke,  opened  my  eyes,  yawn- 
ed, stretched  myself,  and  looked  out. 
The  man  was  still  there — Zounds,  I 
never  doubted  it  !  Who  but  himself 
could  produce  the  tread  I  have  been 
describing  ?  whose  stick  but  his, 
could  beat  the  ground  with  such  dig- 
nity ?  Upon  my  honor,  the  man  was 
still  there  !  By  accurate  computa- 
tion, he  had  walked  forty-five,  ay  fif- 
ty minutes.  He  had  gone  all  this 
time  in  the  sun  too — on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  court,  be  it  remembered, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
eighty.  1  formerly  wondered  who 
he  could  be  :  I  now  begin  to  marvel 
what  he  wanted.  Judging  from  his 
gate,  he  was  surely  a  great  man  ; 
and  it  was  only  rational  to  suppose 
he  had  come  on  some  great  occa- 
sion. "He  must  be  one  of  the 
Commisioners,"  thought  I,  "  appoint- 
ed by  the  King  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  is 
doubtless  here  upon  his  commission. 
Which  of  tliem  can  it  be  ? — let  me 
think.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  is 
one,  and  so  is  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, but  it  is  neither  of  them.  Lord 
Melville  is  another,  as  likewise  the 
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I  Lord  President."     It  would  not  do  : 

these  noblemen  were  all  of  the 
Commissioners  whose  names  I  rec- 
ollected, and  unluckily  I  knew  them 
all  by  sight.  Had  there  been  any  one 
of  them  with  whose  appearance  I  was 
unacquainted,  T  would  have  fixed  up- 
on the  stranger  as  him,  beyond  a 
doubt,  I  now  began  to  recollect 
that  sundry  learned  men  from  Ger- 
many were  shortly  expected  at  our 
Colleges ;  among  others,  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  and  the  celebrated  Doc- 
tor Dedimus  Dunderhead,  of  whom 
honorable  mention  has  been  m;ide 
in  my  JNIetempsychosis.  For  Gail, 
the  man  was  too  young  ;  for  Spurz- 
heim, he  was  too  short ;  for  Doctor 
Dunderhead,  he  was  neitlier  old 
enough  nor  short  enough,  although 
in  other  respects  he  closely  resem- 
bled that  eminent  professor.  At  last 
the  idea  struck  me  that  he  must  be 
Doctor  Scott  the  Odontist,  or  Pro- 
fessor Leslie,  when  the  pigtail  de- 
scending beneath  his  three-cornered 
hat  demonstrated  how  much  I  was 
mistaken.  That  eternal  queue  was 
the  stumbling  block  to  all  my  sur- 
mises. I  knew  nobody  that  wore  a 
queue  but  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  ; 
and  his  Grace  could  not  for  one  mo- 
ment be  mistaken  for  the  man — nor 
the  man  for  his  Grace. 

The  more  I  reflected  on  this  sub- 
ject the  greater  my  perplexity  be- 
came. I  had  still  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  sleep,  but  I  combated  it  for 
the  sake  of  unravelling  the  secret. 
Meanwhile  the  stranger  continued 
his  pace.  He  went  like  a  horse  in  a 
gin,  only  his  course  was  backwards 
and  forwards,  instead  of  being  round 
about.  Nor  in  the  whole  of  this 
walk  did  he  abate  one  jot  of  his  dig- 
nity. He  still  preserved  the  same 
pompous,  consequential  step  which 
had  first  attracted  my  notice — car- 
rying his  head  as  high  as  ever,  look- 
ing as  proudly  through  his  specta- 
cles, and  placing  his  baton  with  un- 
mitigated firmness  upon  the  earth. 
Altogether,  there  was  a  mystery 
about  the  man  which  I  would  have 
given  the  half  of  what  I  was  worth 
to  be  acquainted  with. 


I  have  spoken  of  his  person,  of 

his  dress,  and  of  his  gait,  and  have 
descanted  upon  them  with  sufficient 
copiousness  ;  but  there  were  some 
other  things  which  there  was  no  re- 
sisting the  wish  to  know.  I  had  al- 
ready settled  the  point  that  he  was  a 
bon  rivnjit  ;  his  amplitude  of  paunch 
and  claret  complexion  established 
this  beyond  a  doubt.  "  He  is  prob- 
ably," I  thought,  "  fond  of  roasted 
beef  not  overdone,  and  of  beef-steak 
cooked  a  VAnglaise.  That  he  likes 
a  draught  of  London  porter  after 
dinner  is,  I  siiould  think,  likely  ;  that 
he  likes  wine  is  certain  ;  spirits  I  do 
not  believe  he  cares  much  about. 
What  kind  of  wine  does  he  prefer — 
Claret,  Malaga,  or  Hermitage  } 
Neither.  These  are  too  watery  and 
Frenchified  for  the  rich  current  of 
his  blood.  Old  Port  and  Madeira 
are  his  favorites,  take  my  word  for 
it.  Talking  of  politics,  the  man  is  a 
Tory.  His  air  is  too  lordly  and 
aristocratic  for  Whiggism,  which  he 
would  blow  to  the  earth  with  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils." 

While  reflecting  in  this  manner,  I 
got  into  better  humor  with  myself. 
I  had  made  some  hits  which  pleas- 
ed me,  and  I  thought  that  the  mys- 
tery would  straightway  dissolve  like 
snow  before  the  fire  of  my  ingenuity. 
But,  after  all,  they  were  only  hits  — 
mere  guesses.  They  might  all  be 
wrong ;  instead  of  being  a  great 
man,  he  might  be  a  very  little  man  ; 
instead  of  being  a  Tory,  he  might  be 
a  most  egregious  Whig.  The  only 
thing  certain  was — that  he  loved 
good  things.  This  there  was  no  de- 
nying, as  his  corporation  was  a  liv- 
ing vviti'i^'ss  to  the  fact. 

For  more  than  fifty  minutes  had  he 
by  this  time  paced  the  opposite  side 
of  the  court;  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  hon  vivant  was — I 
must  repeat  it — in  reality  the  only 
fact  I  had  discovered  about  hira. 
The  otlier  surmises  might  be  right, 
or  tliey  might  be  wrong.  He  might 
be  Touchwood,  or  Rodgill,  or  one 
of  the  University  Commissioners,  for 
any  thing  I  knew  to  the  contrary. 
1  wag   going  to  repeat  that  he  might 
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be  Doctor  Scott,  but  no — his  pigtail 
set  that  forover  at  rest. 

Could  lie  be  a  Bailie  ?  It  was  pos- 
sible, for  he  possessed  much  of  the 
awful  dignity  which  characterizes 
these  functionaries;  his  paunch,  his 
step,  the  air  with  which  he  looked 
through  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles 
— all  were  magisterial. 

A  Methodist  preacher  ?  Impossi- 
ble. If  he  be  a  preacher  at  all,  he 
must  he  a  bishop  or  a  cardinal.  That 
important  look,  that  air  of  condition, 
that  atmosphere  of  good  living  which 
floats  around  him,  cannot  savour  of 
the  sour,  lank,  vinegar  aspect  of 
Methodism. 

A  lawyer  ?  A  moment's  thought 
convinced  me  that  I  was  again  at 
fault.  What  lawyer  ever  possessed 
such  a  lordly  bearing,  such  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority,  and  such 
freedom  from  care  and  calculation 
as  reposes  in  the  expression  of  that 
face. 

A  physician  ?  The  very  idea  sa- 
voured of  absurdity.  The  time-serv- 
ing smile,  the  insinuating  address  of 
the  practilioners  of  physic,  were 
wanting  in  his  bold  pompous  front. 
The  man  was  too  full  of  his  own  im- 
portance to  undertake  the  task  of 
wedging  himself  into  the  graces  of 
the  sick. 

A  quaker  ?  Fudge  ! 

What  then,  in  the  nanie  of  mira- 
cle, was  he  ?  It  was  impossible  to 
tell,  and  I  tortured  my  brain  for  no 
purpose,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  All  I  could  as- 
certain to  my  own  satisfaction  was 
the  profession  to  which  he  actually 
did — not  belong  ;  and  that  he  neith- 
er appertained  to  the  tribe  of  law- 
yers, doctors,  quakers,  nor  metho- 
dists,  was  as  clear  as  mathematical 
demonstration  could   make  it. 

"I  must  discover  him.  There  is 
something  about  the  man,  which  can- 
not be  allowed  to  remain  in  obscuri- 
ty ;  and,  if  I  die  the  moment  afier,  I 
shall  have  the  secret  out  of  him." 
Such  were  my  deteiminations,  and  I 
resolved  to  hit  upon  some  jdan  to 
eflect  the  purpose.  But  what  plan 
can  I   adopt  ?  Could  I  ask   him    his 


name  and  business?  it  was  Impossi- 
ble to  take  such  liberty  with  so  awe- 
inspiring  a  personage.  Who  knows 
but  he  might  read  me  a  lecture  from 
the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  and 
send  me  quailing  back  beneath  the 
lightning  of  his  el(>quence  ?  I  could 
not  doubt  that  he  was  a  great  ora- 
tor. Notwithstanding  the  overpow- 
ering dignity  of  his  demeanor  it  was 
possible  he  might  descend  to  sarcasm 
and  rebuke,  to  punish  impertinence. 
Who  knows  if  he  would  even  be 
above  applying  his  stick  to  my  un- 
fortunate numskull  ? 

These  reflections  had  their  due 
weight  in  deterring  me  from  so  haz- 
ardous an  experiment  ;  but  while 
they  deterred  me,  they  also  excited 
my  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  desire  for  information  augment- 
ed with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it, 
I  no  longer  sat  like  a  fixture  at  the 
window  :  n)y  agitation  was  too  great 
to  admit  of  so  sedentary  a  position, 
and  I  got  up  in  a  paroxysm  of  in- 
tense anxiety,  and  walked  about  the 
room — rummaging  every  nook  of  my 
brain  to  find  out  some  way  of  com- 
ing at  the  object  in  view.  I  was 
literally  haunted — I  could  not  drive 
the  strange  man  from  my  head.  If 
I  looked  out,  1  saw  him  walking  with 
my  bodily  eye  :  if  I  turned  away,  I 
beheld  him  equally  well  with  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  Nor  did  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  for  a  moment  escape 
nie.  I  heard  them  creaking  upon 
the  court,  accompanied  by  the  at- 
tendant and  ghostlike  responses  of 
the  everlasting  walking-stick. 

My  anxiety  at  last  attained  such  a 
pitch,  that  1  verily  believe  I  should 
have  died  upon  the  spot,  if  a  copious 
flood  of  tears  had  not  come  to  my 
relief.  "  Can  nothing  be  done  ?" 
said  I,  weeping  bitterly.  "  Must  I 
remain  in  ignorance  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  ?  who  is  he — what  does 
he  want — is  he  Whig  or  Tory — does 
he  drink  Port  in  preference  to  Mal- 
aga or  Hermitage — has  he  dined  like 
myself,  on  oysters  and  macaroni — 
does  he  write  to  Blackwood  ?"  Such 
were  the  questions  that  crowded  on 
my  imagination  ;  but.  alas,  there  was 
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no  one  to  answer  tliem  but  the   man 

himself, with      the      tortoise-sliell 

spectacles  and  the  \o^\^^  queue ! 
What  coiihi  I  do  ?  I  was  ashamed 
and  afraid  to  put  them  to  him. 
(iood  breeding  and  caution  alike 
forbade  so  extraordinary  a  proceed- 
itiLT.  In  this  dilemma  I  tiirew  n)y- 
st'lf  upon  the  sofa,  and  buried  my 
loar-bedewed  face  in  one  of  llie  pil- 
lows, while  I  sobbed  like  the  child 
who  broke  its  heart  because  its  niu'se 
could  not  give  it  the  moon  as  a  play- 
thing. 

But  I  did  not  long  give  way  to  idle 
sorrow.  Resentment  took  its  place, 
and  inspired  my  heart  with  deadly 
energy.  I  felt  myself  insulted  by 
the  stranger.  "  He  must  be  a  vil- 
lain," I  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  soul,  "  thus  to  tamper  with 
the  agonies  of  a  fellow  being.  Not- 
withstanding his  dignity,  he  is  neith- 
er more  nor  less  than — a  villain." 
Would  it  be  believed  that  in  so  short 
a  time  I  threw  away  all  my  late  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  admiration  ! — 
but  the  human  heart  is  a  strange 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  is  con- 
stantly   getting    into     disorder,    and 


turning  disloyally  upon  itself.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  spirit,  I  thought 
him  a  villain,  wlionj  1  had  just  won- 
dered at,  and  reverenced,  and  admir- 
ed. "  Yes,  he  is  neither  more  nor 
less.  He  has  haunted  me  till  my 
brain  borders  on  distraction.  He 
s/j«// account  fiu  himself; — by  heav- 
en, he  shall  tell  me  who  he  is.-'  My 
mind  was  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  fren- 
zied excitement — anger  lent  me 
courage — insatiable  curiosity  led  me 
on  ;  and  I  determined  either  to  make 
hiiu  open  his  oracular  lips  and  re- 
veal himself,  or  to  join  with  him  in 
mortal  deatl)-grapple.  Full  of  these 
terrible  resolutions,  I  put  on  my  hat, 
buttoned  my  coat,  set  my  teeth,  and 
descended  the  stair  with  portentous 
speed.  On  reaching  the  front  door 
I  paused  a  few  seconds  before  open- 
ing it,  to  rally  my  ideas  and  collect 
mv  energies  into  one  powerful  fo- 
cus. This  done  I  opened  the  door, 
stepped  into  the  court,  and  looked 
around  me.  Horrible  ro  relate — the 
man  was  gone,  and  1  never  saw  him 
more  ! 

A  Modern  FyTHAGOREAN. 
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CODNTRT    STORY. 


IN  a  winding  unfrequented  road  in 
the  south  of  England,  close  to  a 
low,  two-arched  bridge  thrown  across 
a  stream  of  more  beauty  than  conse- 
quence, stood  the  small  irregidar 
dwelling  and  the  picturesque  build- 
ings of  Halherford  mill.  It  was  a 
pretty  scene  on  a  summer  afternoon 
was  that  old  mill,  with  its  strong 
lights  and  shadows,  its  low-browed 
cottage  covered  with  the  clustering 
pyracantha,  and  the  clear  brook, 
which,  after  dashing,  and  foaming, 
and  brawling,  and  playing  off  all  the 
airs  of  a  nu)untain  river  whilst  pent 
up  in  the  mill  stream,  was  no  sooner 
let  loose  than  it  subsided  into  its  na- 
tural peaceful  character,  and  crept 
quietly  along  the  valley,  meandering 
through  the  green  woody   meadows, 


as  tranquil  a  trout  stream  as  ever 
Isaac  VValton  angled  in.  Many  a 
passenger  has  stayed  his  step  to  ad- 
mire the  old  buildings  of  Ilatherford 
mill,  backed  by  its  dark  orchard,  es- 
pecially when  the  accompanying  fig- 
ures, the  jolly  miller  sitting  before 
the  door  pipe  in  mouth  and  jug  in 
hand  like  one  of  Teniers'  boors,  the 
mealy  miller's  man  with  his  white 
sack  over  his  shoulder  carefully  de- 
scending the  out-of-door  steps,  and 
the  miller's  daughter  flitting  about 
amongst  her  poultry,  gave  life  and 
motion  to  the  picture. 

The  scenery  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  was  equally  attractive  in  a 
different  style.  Its  principal  feature 
was  the  great  farm  of  the  parish,  an 
old  manorial  house,  lolid  and  veiier- 
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able,  with  a  magnificent  clump  of 
witch  ehiis  in  liunt  of  the  [)orch,  a 
suburb  of  out-buihJings  behind,  and 
an  old-fashioned  garden  with  its  rows 
of  espaliers,  its  wide  flower  borders, 
and  its  close  fiiberd  walk,  stretch- 
ing like  a  capo  into  the  waters,  the 
strawberry  beds  sloping  into  the  very 
stream  ;  so  that  the  cows  which,  in 
snilry  weather,  came  down  by  twos 
and  by  threes  from  the  opposite 
meadows  to  cool  themselves  in  the 
water,  could  almost  crop  the  leaves 
as  they  stood. 

In  my  mind  that  was  the  pleasant- 
er  scene  of  the  two ;  but  such  could 
hardly  have  been  the  general  opin- 
ion, since  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  pass- 
ers by  never  vouchsafed  a  glance  at 
the  great  farm,  but  kept  their  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  mill  ;  perhaps 
to  look  at  the  old  buildings,  perhaps 
at  the  miller's  young  daughter. 

Katy  Dawson  was  accounted  by 
common  consent  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  parish.  Female  critics  in  beauty 
would  to  be  sure  limit  the  commen- 
dation by  asserting  that  her  features 
were  irregular,  that  she  had  not  a 
good  feature  in  her  face,  and  so 
Ibrlh  ;  but  these  remarks  were  al- 
ways made  in  her  absence  ;  and  ho 
sooner  did  she  appear  than  even  her 
critics  felt  the  power  of  her  exceed- 
ing loveliness.  It  was  the  Hebe 
look  of  youth  and  health,  the  sweet 
and  joyous  expression,  and  above  all 
the  unrivalled  brilliancy  of  colouring 
that  made  Katy's  face  with  all  its 
faults  so  pleasant  to  look  upon.  A 
coiTiplexion  of  the  purest  white,  a 
coral  lip,  and  a  cheek  like  the  pear, 
lier  namesake,  on  "  the  side  that's 
next  the  sun,"  were  relieved  by  rich 
curls  of  brown  hair  of  the  very  hue 
of  the  glossy  rind  of  the  horse  ches- 
nut,  turning  when  the  sun  shone  on 
them  into  threads  of  gold.  Her  fig- 
ure was  well  suited  to  her  blossomy 
countenance,  round,  short,  and  child- 
like. Add  to  this  "  a  pretty  foot,  a 
merry  glance,  a  passing  pleasing 
tongue,"  and  no  wonder  that  Katy 
was  the  belle  of  the  village. 

But  gay  and  smiling  though  she 
were,  the  fair  maid  of  the  mill  was 


little  accessible  to  wooers.  Her  mo- 
ther had  long  been  dead,  and  her 
father,  who  held  her  as  the  very  ap- 
ple of  his  eye,  kept  her  carefully 
away  from  the  rustic  junketings,  at 
which  rural  flirtations  are  usually  be- 
gun. Accordingly,  our  village  beau- 
ty had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
without  a  lover.  She  had  indeed  had 
two  ofters  :  one  from  a  dashing  horse- 
dealer,  who  having  seen  her  for  five 
minutes  one  day,  when  her  father 
called  her  to  admire  a  nag  that  he 
was  cheapening,  proposed  for  her 
that  very  night  as  they  were  chaffer- 
ing about  the  price,  and  took  the  re- 
fusal in  such  dudgeon  that  he  would 
have  left  the  house  utterly  inconsol- 
able, had  he  not  contrived  to  comfort 
himself  by  cheating  the  oflending 
papa  twice  as  much  as  he  intended  in 
his  horse  bargain.  The  other  proffer 
was  from  a  staid,  thick,  sober,  silent, 
middle-aged  personage,  who  united 
the  offices  of  schoolmaster  and  parisli 
clerk,  an  old  crony  of  the  good  mil- 
ler's, in  whose  little  parlour  he  had 
smoked  his  pipe  regularly  every  Sat- 
urday evening  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  who  called  him  still,  from 
habit,  "  young  Sam  Robinson."  He, 
one  fine  evening  as  they  sat  together 
smoking  outside  the  door,  broke  liis 
accustomed  silence  with  a  formal  de- 
mand  of  his  comrade's  permission  to 
present  himself  as  a  suitor  to  Miss 
Katy ;  which  permission  being,  as 
soon  as  her  father  could  speak  for 
astonishment,  civilly  refused,  master 
Samuel  Robinson  addressed  himself 
to  his  pipe  again  with  his  wonted 
phlegm,  played  a  manful  part  in 
emptying  the  ale  jug  and  discussing 
the  Welch  rabbit,  reappeared  as 
usual  on  the  following  Saturday,  and, 
to  judge  from  liis  whole  demeanour, 
seemed  entirely  to  have  forgotten  his 
unlucky  proposal. 

Soon  after  the  rejection  of  this 
most  philosophical  of  all  discarded 
swains,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  occupant  of  the  great 
farm.  The  quiet,  respectable  old 
couple,  who  had  resided  there  for 
half  a  century,  had  erected  the  mossy 
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sun-dia!,  and  planted  the  great  miil- 
berry-tree,  having  determined  to  re- 
tire from  business,  were  succeeded 
by  a  young  tenant  from  a  distant 
county,  the  younger  son  of  a  gentle- 
man brought  up  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, whose  spirit  and  activity,  his 
boldness  in  stocking  and  cropping, 
and  his  scientific  management  of 
manures  and  machinery,  formed  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  with  the 
old  world  practices  of  his  predeces- 
sors. All  the  village  was  full  of  ad- 
miration of  the  intelligent  young 
farmer  Edward  Grey,  who  being  un- 
married, and  of  a  kindly  and  social 
disposition,  soon  became  familiar 
with  high  and  low,  and  was  nowhere 
a  greater  favourite  than  with  his  op- 
posite neighbour,  our  good  miller. 

Katy's  first  feeling  towards  her 
new  acquaintance  was  an  awe  alto- 
gether differenf  from  her  usual  shame- 
facedness  ;  a  genuine  fear  of  the 
quickness  and  talent  which  broke  out 
not  merely  in  his  conversation  but  in 
every  line  of  his  acute  and  lively 
countenance.  There  was  occasion- 
ally a  sudden  laughing  light  in  his 
hazel  eye,  and  a  very  arch  and  mo- 
mentary smile,  now  seen  and  now 
gone,  to  which,  becoming  as  most 
people  thought  them,  she  had  a  par- 
^  ticular  aversion.  In  short,  she  paid 
ij  the  young  farmer,  for  so  he  insisted 
on  being  called,  the  com|jliment  of 
running  away  as  soon  as  he  came  in 
sight,  for  three  calendar  months.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  appearances 
mended.  First  she  began  to  loiter  at 
the  door  ;  then  she  staid  in  the  room  ; 
then  she  listened  ;  then  she  smiled  ; 
then  she  laughed  outright  ;  then  she 
ventured  to  look  up  ;  then  she  began 
to  talk  in  her  turn ;  and  before 
another  montii  had  past  woidd  prattle 
to  Edward  Grey  as  freely  and  fear- 
lessly as  to  her  own  father. 
■  On  his  side  it  was  clear  that  the 
young  fiirmer,  with  all  his  elegance 
and  refinement,  his  education  and 
intelligence,  liked  nothing  better  than 
this  simple  village  lass.  He  passed 
over  the  little  luimours  proper  to  her 
as  a  beauty  and  a  spoiled  child  with 
the  kindness  of  an  indulgent  brother  ; 


was  amused  with  her  artlessness,  and 
delighted  with  her  gaiety.  Gradu- 
ally he  began  to  find  liis  own  fireside 
too  lonely,  and  the  parties  of  the 
neighbourhood  too  boisterous:  the 
little  pailour  of  the  miller  formed 
just  the  happy  medium,  quietness 
without  solitude,  and  society  without 
dissipation,  and  thither  he  resorted 
accordingly.  His  spaniel  Ranger 
taking  possession  of  the  middle  of  the 
hearth-rug,  just  as  comfortably  as  if 
in  his  master's  own  demesnes,  and 
Katy's  large  tabby  cat,  a  dog-hater 
by  profession,  not  merely  submitting 
to  the  usurpation,  but  even  ceasing 
to  erect  her  bristles  on  his  approach. 
So  the  world  waned  for  three 
months  more.  One  or  two  little  miflfs 
had  indeed  occurred  betwixt  the  par- 
ties. Once,  for  instance,  at  a  fair 
held  in  the  next  town  on  the  first  of 
May,  Katy  having  taken  fright  at  the 
lions  and  tigers  painted  outside  a 
show,  had  nevertheless  been  half  led, 
half  forced,  into  the  booth,  to  look 
at  the  real  living  monsters,  by  her 
ungallant  beau.  This  was  a  sad  of- 
fence. But  unluckily  our  village 
damsel  had  been  so  much  entertain- 
ed by  some  monkeys  and  parrots  on 
her  first  entrance,  that  she  quite  for- 
got to  be  fiightened,  and  afterwards, 
when  confronted  with  the  royal 
brutes,  had  taken  so  great  a  fancy  to 
a  beautifid  panther,  as  to  wish  to 
have  him  for  a  pet ;  so  that  this  quar- 
rel passed  away  almost  as  soon  as  it 
began.  The  second  was  about  the 
colour  of  a  riband — an  election  rib- 
and. Katy  having  been  much  caught 
by  the  graceful  person  and  gracious 
manner  of  a  county  candidate,  who 
called  to  request  her  father's  vote, 
had  taken  upon  herself  to  canvas 
their  opposite  neighbour,  and  was 
exceedingly  astonished  to  find  her 
request  refused,  on  no  better  plea 
than  a  difference  from  her  favourite 
in  political  opinion,  and  a  previous 
promise  to  his  opponent.  The  little 
beauty,  astonished  at  her  want  of  in- 
fluence, and  rendered  zealous  by  op- 
position, began  to  look  grave,  and 
parties  would  certainly  have  run  high 
at  Hatherford,  had  not  her  candidate 
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put  a  stop  to  the  <lisj)!ite  by  declin- 
iiig  to  come  to  llie  poll.  So  that  that 
quarrel  was  prftermitted.  At  last  a 
real  and  serious  aiixiely  overclouded 
Katy's  innocent  happiness;  and  as  it 
often  happens  in  this  world  of  con- 
tradictions, the  grievance  took  the 
form  of  a  gratilied  wi  h. 

Of  all  her  relations  her  cousin  So- 
phy Maynard  had  long  been  her 
favourite.  She  was  an  intelligent, 
unaffected  young  woman,  a  few  years 
older  than  herself;  the  daughter  of 
a  London  tradesman,  excellently 
brought  up,  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation and  taste,  and  a  total  ab- 
sence of  airs  and  finery.  In  person 
she  might  almost  be  called  |)lain,  but 
there  was  such  a  natural  gentility 
about  her,  her  manners  were  so  pleas- 
ing, and  her  conversation  so  attrac- 
tive, that  few  people  after  passing  an 
evening  in  her  society  remembered 
her  want  of  beauty.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  country  and  of 
her  pretty  cousin,  who  on  her  part 
looked  u[)  to  lier  with  much  of  the 
respectful  fon  iness  of  a  younger  sis- 
ter, and  had  thought  to  herself  an 
hundred  times  when  most  pleased  with 
their  new  neighbour.  How  I  wish  my 
cousin  Soj)hy  could  see  Edward 
Grey  !  And  now  that  her  cousin 
Sophy  had  seen  Edward  Grey,  poor 
Katy  would  have  given  all  that  she 
possessed  in  the  world  if  they  had 
never  met.  Thev  were  evidently 
delighted  with  each  other,  and  pro- 
claimed openly  their  mutual  good 
opinion.  Sophy  praised  Mr.  Giey's 
vivacity  ;  Edward  professed  himself 
enchanted  with  Miss  Maynard's 
voice.  Each  was  astonished  to  find 
in  the  other  a  cultivation  nnusu  il  in 
that  rank  of  life.  Thej^  talked,  and 
laughed,  and  sang  together,  and 
seemed  so  happy  that  poor  Katy, 
without  knowing  why,  became  quite 
miserable  ;  flew  tVom  Edward,  avoid- 
ed Sophy,  shrank  away  from  her 
kind  father,  and  found  no  rest  or 
comfort  except  when  she  could  creep 
alone  to  some  solitary  place,  and  give 
vent  to  her  vexati;)n  in  tears.  Poor 
Katy  !  she  could  not  tell  what  ailed 
her,  but  she  was  quite  sure  that  she 


was    wretched — and   then   she   cried 
again. 

In  the  mean  while  the  intimacy 
between  the  new  friends  became 
closer  and  closer.  There  was  an  air 
of  intelligence  between  them  that 
might  have  puzzled  wiser  heads  than 
that  of  our  simple  miller-maiden.  A 
secret  ; — could  it  be  a  love  secret  1 — 
and  the  infiuence  of  the  gentleman 
was  so  open  and  avowed,  that  Sophy, 
when  on  the  point  of  departure,  con- 
sented to  prolong  her  visit  to  Hath- 
erford  at  his  request,  although  she 
had  previously  resisted  Katy's  solici- 
tations, and  the  hospitable  urgency 
of  her  father. 

Alfairs  were  in  this  posture,  when 
one  fine  evening  towards  the  end  of 
June,  the  cousins  sallied  forth  for  a 
walk,  and  were  suddenly  joined  by 
Edward  Grey,  when  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  house  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  Katy"s  stealing  back 
thither,  as  had  been  her  habit  on 
such  occasions.  The  path  they 
chose  led  through  long  narrow  mead- 
ows sloping  down  on  either  side  to 
the  winding  stream,  enclosed  by  high 
hedges,  and  seemingly  shut  out  from 
the  world.  A  pleasant  walk  it  was 
through  those  newly  mown  meadows 
just  cleared  of  the  hay,  with  the 
bright  rivulet  meandering  through 
banks  so  variously  beautiful  ;  now 
fringed  by  rushes  and  sedges  ;  now 
bordered  with  little  thickets  of  haw- 
thorn and  woodbine  and  the  briar 
rose  ;  now  overhung  b}'^  a  pollard 
ash,  or  a  silver-barked  beech,  or  a 
lime-tree  in  full  blossom ;  now  a 
smooth  turfy  slope,  green  to  the  eye 
and  soft  to  the  foot ;  and  now  again 
a  rich  embroidery  of  the  golden  flag, 
the  purple  willowherb,  the  blue  for- 
get-me-not, and  a  "  thousand  fresh 
water  flowers  of  several  colours," 
making  the  bank  as  gay  as  a  garden. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  pause  in  this 
lonely  spot ;  and  Sophy  who  had 
been  collecting  a  bright  bunch  of 
pink  blossoms,  the  ragged  robin,  the 
wild  rose,  the  crane's  bill,  and  the 
foxglove,  or  to  use  the  prettier  Irish 
name  of  that  superb  plant,  the  fairy- 
cap,  appealed   to   Katy  to  "  read  a 
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'lecture  of  her  country  art,"  and  show 
",  what  (i\Gry  flower  as  country  peo- 
ple hold  did  signify" — a  talent  ior 
which  the  young  maid  of  the  mill 
was  as  celebrated  as  Bellario.  But 
poor  Katy,  who,  declining  Edward's 
offered  arm,  had  loitered  a  little  be- 
1  ind  gathering  long  wreaths  of  the 
woodbine  and  the  briony  and  tiie 
wild  vetch,  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
deeply  engaged  in  twisting  the  gar- 
land round  her  straw  bonnet,  and 
answered  not  a  word.  She  tied  on 
her  bonnet  however,  and  stood  by 
listening,  whilst  the  other  two  con- 
tinued to  talk  of  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing of  flowers;  quoting  the  well- 
knovvn  lines  from  the  Winter's  Tale, 
and  the  almost  equally  charming  pas- 
sage from  Philaster. 

At  last  Edward,  who,  during  the 
conversation,  had  been  gathering  all 
that  he  could  collect  of  the  tall  al- 
mond-scented tufts  of  the  elegant 
meadow-sweet,  whose  crested  blos- 
soms arrange  themselves  into  a  plum- 
age so  ricidy  delicate,  said,  holding 
up  his  nosegay,  "  I  do  not  know  what 
mystical  interpretation  may  be  at- 
tached to  this  plant  in  Katy's  country 
art,  but  it  is  my  favourite  amongst 
flowers  ;  and  if  I  were  inclined  to 
follow  the  eastern  fashion  of  court- 
ship, and  make  love  by  a  nosegay,  I 
should  certainly  send  it  to  plead  my 
cause.  "  And  it  shall  be  so,"  added 
he,  after  a  short  pause,  his  bright  and 
sudden  smile  illumining  his  whole 
countenance.  "  The  botanical  name 
signifies  th«  queen  of  the  meadow, 
and  wherever  I  ofier  this  tribute, 
wherever  I  place  this  tuft,  the  hom- 
age of  my  heart,  the  profiler  of  my 
hand  shall  go  also.  Oh  that  the  of- 
fering might  find  favour  with  my  fair 

queen  !" Katy    heard   no    more. 

She  turned  away  to  a  little  bay  form- 
ed by  the  rivulet,  where  a  bed  of 
pebbles,  overhung  by  a  grassy  bank, 
afforded  a  commodious  seat,  and 
there  she  sate  her  down,  trembling, 
cold,  and  wretched,  understanding  for 
the  first  time  her  own  feelings,  and 
wondering  if  any  body  in  all  the  world 
had  ever  been  so  unhappy  before. 
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There  she  sate,  with  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks,  unconsciously  mak- 
ing "  rings  of  rushes  that  grew  there- 
by," and  Edwaid's  dog  Ranger,  who 
had  been  watching  a  slioal  of  min- 
nows at  play  in  the  shallow  water, 
and  every  now  and  then  inserting  his 
huge  paw  into  ihe  stream  as  if  trying 
to  catch  one,  came  (o  her  and  laid 
his  rough  head  and  his  long  brown 
curling  ears  in  her  lap,  and  looked  at 
her  with  "  eyes  whose  human  mean- 
ing did  not  need  the  aid  of  speech," 
eyes  full  of  pity  and  of  love  ;  for 
Ranger  in  common  with  all  the  four- 
footed  world  loved  Katy  dearly;  and 
now  he  looked  up  in  her  face  and 
licked   her   cold  hand.      Oh.  kinder 


and   faithfuller    than 


your    master 


thought  poor  Katy,  as  with  a  fresh 
gush  of  tears  she  laid  her  sweet  face 
on  the  dog's  head,  and  sate  in  that 
position  as  it  seemed  to  her  for  ages, 
whilst  her  companions  were  hooking 
and  landing  some  white  water  lilies. 

At  last  they  approached,  and  she 
arose  hastily  and  tremblingly  and 
walked  on,  anxious  to  escape  observa- 
tion. "  Your  garland  is  loose  Katy,^' 
said  Edward,  lifting  his  hand  to  her 
bonnet.  "  Come  and  see  how  nicely 
I  have  fastened  it  !  No  clearer  mir- 
ror than  the  dark  smooth  basin  of 
water  under  those  hazels — Come!" 
He  put  her  hand  under  his  arm  and 
led  her  thither,  and  there,  when  me- 
chanically she  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
stream,  she  saw  the  rich  tuft  of 
meadow-sweet,  the  identical  queen 
of  tbe  meadow  waving  like  a  plume 
over  her  own  straw  bonnet :  felt  her- 
self caught  in  Edward's  arms,  for  be- 
tween surprise  and  joy  she  had  well 
nigh  fallen  ;  and  when  with  instinc- 
tive modesty  she  escaped  from  his 
embrace,  and  took  refuge  with  her 
cousin,  the  first  sound  that  she  heard 
was  Sophy's  afiectionate  whisper — 
"  I  knew  it  all  the  time,  Katy!  Eve- 
ry body  knew  it  but  you  !  and  the 
wedding  must  be  next  week,  for  I 
have  promised  Edward  to  stay  and 
be  brides-maid." — And  the  next  week 
they  were  married. 
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F  this  boundless  Romance  it  is 
not  easy  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  criticism,  to  the  laws  of 
which  it  docs  not  hold  itself  amen- 
able. "  1  have  now  seen,  (says  the 
hero  at  its  close,)  the  dark  hell,  the 
bright  heaven,  and  the  green  earth, 
and  all  that  it  contains :" — these 
sights,  conceived  and  described  with 
the  wild  and  imaginative  powers  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  make  the  exube- 
rant work  before  us.  The  want  of 
human  interest  will  probably  be  felt ; 
but  whoever  loves  to  dwell  amid  en- 
chantments, marvels,  Gothic  legends, 
witchcraft,  allegories,  and  supersti- 
tions, will  find  ample  space  and  verge 
enough  in  these  volumes.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  called  a  sort  of 
British  Arabian  Nights ;  sometimes 
reminding  us  of  the  impressive  fea- 
tures of  Goethe's  Faust,  at  other  times 
sporting  with  creatures  of  lighter  as- 
pects ;  but  generally  founded  upon, 
or  regulated  by,  traditional  lore,  and 
reviving  many  fire-side  stories  of  the 
olden  time  yet  hardly  disbelieved  in 
the  ruder  parts  of  the  country. 

King  James  instead  of  being  slain 
on  Flodden  Field,  is  saved  by  the 
mighty  wizard.  Sir  Michael  Scott, 
and  borne  throughout  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth,  under  the  ocean,  into 
the  fields  of  air,  into  the  infernal 
abodes,  and  into  the  mansions  of  the 
blest.  Over  this  wide  and  excursive 
range,  our  author  travels  with  crea- 
tive fancy,  and  revels  in  the  strangest 
vagaries  ; — occasionally  without  any 
very  striking  effect,  or  any  distinct 
chain  of  connexion,  but  also  occasion- 
ally with  potent  magic,  and  always 
displaying  a  wonderful  fecundity  of 
talent,  and  a  vigorous  pencil  in  trac- 
ing his  unfettered  thoughts. 

The  opening  of  the  book  is  a  leaf 
of  nature  itself. 

"  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
when  a  stranger  seated  himself  on 
the  summit  of  one    of  the  Cheviot 


hills,  and  looked  anxiously  on  the 
land  below.  The  apple  was  red  and 
ripening  on  the  tree;  the  nuts  were 
brown  in  their  husks  ;  the  rowans' 
bitter  bunch  hung  glossy  amid  the 
green  bough  ;  the  wild  plums  grew 
in  black  and  powdery  clusters ;  the 
sweet  green  junipers  were  in  full  fla- 
vour ;  the  nest  of  the  wild  bee  was 
filled  with  iioney ;  and  hill,  wood, 
and  dale,  shewed  the  summer  had 
(ulfilled  all  the  purposes  for  which 
nature  had  given  it  light  and  warmth. 
He  saw,  too,  the  sickle  in  the  hands 
of  the  reapers  moving  beneath  the 
ears  of  yellow  corn  ;  the  husband- 
man rubbing  the  heads  in  his  hand, 
and  looking  if  the  grain  was  round 
and  ripe  ;  and  he  heard  a  song,  which 
gave  an  image  of  the  season,  from 
the  lips  of  two  maidens,  who  bore 
out  food  to  the  harvest  field.  The 
green  hills  presented  a  similar  picture 
of  pastoral  abundance.  The  sunward 
sides  were  white  over  with  flocks, 
shepherds  walked  among  them,  think- 
ing on  the  romantic  rivulet  bank 
where  the  folds  stood,  and  where 
they  could  see  the  maidens  at  bught- 
ing  time  ;  from  the  cheese  presses 
was  taken  the  well-formed  and  well- 
pressed  curd  ;  and  the  master  of  the 
household  weighed  the  fleece  which 
his  flock  had  yielded,  and  calculated 
the  growing  wealth  of  his  possessions. 
Away  on  the  stranger's  left  rolled  the 
wide  and  restless  sea,  with  all  its 
winding  outline  of  coast ;  and  on  his 
right  many  a  feudal  castle  displayed 
its  banner,  while  the  arms  of  the 
warders  gleanied  bright  in  the  de- 
scending sun." 

The  battle  of  Flodden  is  well  de- 
scribed ;  but  we  prefer  quoting  two 
minstrel  songs  upon  it :  Sir  James's 
(the  transformed  king),  and  Sir  Mi- 
chael's (the  enchanter). 

"  The  grass  of  Tlodden's  ruby  red. 
That  late  so  greenly  grew  ; 
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The  sweet  lark's  foot  is  wet  with  blood 

Instead  of  silver  dew. 
For  Howard's  arrow-flight  has  flown, 

And  in  their  fleet  career 
His  steeds  have  trod  o'er  Scotland's  strength, 

And  broke  her  deadly  spear. 

I  sing,  and  while  I  sing  I  sigh  ! 

For  had  these  gallant  men. 
Whose  life's-blood  stains  the  river  red, 

Wiiose  bodies  choke  the  glen. 
Been  sagely  ruled  as  bravely  led. 

Yon  moon  above  us  hung, 
Another  sight  had  seen,  and  I 

A  happier  song  had  sung. 

The  sword  has  smote,  the  shaft  is  flown. 

The  victor's  cry  is  cried  ; 
More  sad  is  he  who  basely  lives 

Than  he  who  bravely  died. 
I'd  rather  lie  like  Lindsay  sped. 

Have  Douglas'  bloody  brow. 
Or  share  stout  Maxwell's  grassy  bed. 

Than  be  as  I  am  now. 

I  fought  w^hen  Surrey's  shafts  flew  thick, 

Where  rose  fierce  Selby's  cry — 
Where  Dacre  rush'd,  and  Stanley  charged. 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 
Farewell  to  Scotland's  pleasant  land. 

And  to  its  lovely  dames  ! 
To  lordly  lance  and  knightly  brand — 

So  sings  he,  sad  Sir  James." 

Sir  MichaeVs  Song. 

"  He  laid  him  down  to  sleep.  Sir  James, 

Soon  gentle  slumber  came. 
The  rivulet's  voice  sang  in  his  ear. 

Mild  as  a  lovely  dame  ; 
With  the  voice  of  a  yonng  and  lovely  dame. 

Sweet,  loving,  meek,  and  low. 
The  streamlet  sang,  and  sound  he  slept 

Where  Flodden's  fountains  flow. 

He  laid  him  down  to  sleep.  Sir  James, 

The  voice  that  to  him  came 
Was  deeper  and  more  mournful  far 

Than  that  of  a  sweet  dame  ; 
Than  the  voice  of  a  young  and  gentle  dame, 

And  it  said,  or  seemed  lo  say, 
Where  are  my  brave  and  stately  sons. 

Whom  tbou  ledst  yesterday  '? 

As  I  came  down  through  Flodden  Tale, 

I  could  no  further  pass, 
For  there  they  lay  my  stately  sons. 

All  trodden  down  like  grass  ; 
All  trodden  like  the  new-moan  grass. 

And  I  heard  them  make  a  moan  — 

0  fatherless  are  our  gentle  babes, 
And  kingless  is  our  throne  ! 

1  see  you  all,  my  gallant  sons, 

Your  sharp  swords  in  your  hands, 
But  where's  the  star  of  chivalry — 

The  prince  who  ruled  your  bands'? — 
The  prince  who  ruled  your  martial  bands,— 

Thoy  murmured  out  a  moan, 
O  fatherless  are  our  gentle  babes, 

And  kingless  is  our  throne  !" 


As  an  example  of  the  inventive, 
we  shall  transcribe  the  account  of 
the  sea-nymphs'  abode. 

"  They  now  came  to  where  the 
unfathomable  ocean  opened  wide  its 
bosom,  and  drove  back  its  waters, 
forming  an  immense  domain  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  sea,  walled  all  about 
with  liquid  walls,  and  roofed  with 
magnificent  ocean,  pure,  and  of  a 
transparent  green.  In  the  centre  of 
the  whole  stood  a  palace,  reared  with 
polished  pillars  of  jasper,  hung  with 
festoons  of  shells  and  pearls,  and 
lighted  by  a  fire  which  gleamed  up 
from  the  ground.  Ail  around  lay 
monsters  of  the  deep,  transformed 
into  sea-green  marble  ;  and  the  way 
which  led  to  the  portico  was  wrought 
like  the  skins  of  fish  in  solid  silver, 
mottled  over  with  gold.  Sir  Michael 
passed  over  the  threshold,  and  said, 
'  Peace  be  with  the  immortal  fornn 
which  dwell  in  the  great  deep,  and 
may  nought  evil  ever  intrude  among 
them  !'  As  he  spoke,  ten  thousand 
jasper  couches,  which  were  empty 
when  he  entered,  were  filled  with 
forms  of  surpassing  loveliness  ;  ten 
thousand  sea-maidens,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  came  with  the  speed  of 
light  from  the  sea-coves  and  cham- 
bers, and  set  the  whole  palace  in  a 
glow  with  their  beauty.  He  could 
not  but  gaze  in  silence  for  a  minute's 
space  or  more  on  the  splendour  of 
the  palace,  and  the  beauty  of  its  in- 
habitants. There  they  sat  on  their 
glittering  couches,  their  locks  shed- 
ding a  light  like  that  of  the  sun,  and 
their  snowy  necks  and  shoulders 
looking  like  wreaths  of  snow,  touch- 
ed by  the  light  of  the  morning ; 
while  on  all  sides,  underfoot  and 
overhead,  architecture  had  wrought 
its  miracles,  uniting  marbles  and 
spars  of  all  colours,  and  blending 
them  into  one  curious  and  harmo- 
nious whole.  On  the  walls  were 
shewn  many  wondrous  scenes, 
painted  from  the  processions  and 
ceremonies — the  joys  and  the  loves 
of  the  sea-maids  :  the  colours  in 
whici)  they  were  limned  seemed 
those  of  heaven.  On  one  side  a 
monster  stretched    out  his   immense 
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and  scaly  train,  while  two  laughing 
sea-maids  sat  on  his  back,  and  with 
wreaths  of  shells  and  pearls  crowned 
his  dark  ii('ad,and  struck  on  his  sides, 
to  urge  him  through  the  sea;  the 
monster  threw  a  river  from  his  nos- 
trils high  into  the  sunny  air,  and 
glanced  back  his  small  and  swarthy 
eyes  with  pleasure  on  the  maidens, 
Elsewliere  a  secluded  and  sunny 
nook  of  ocean  was  painted,  the  waves 
all  around  the  quiet  bay  seemed 
sleeping  in  gold,  while  in  the  middle 
six  sea-nymphs  were  sporting  amid 
the  element;  their  snow-white  bodies 
shone  brightly  amid  the  brine.  One 
swam  freely  along,  and  her  long 
tresses  flowed  amid  the  agitated 
water,  like  melted  gold  amid  silver. 
Another  maiden  stood  up  amid  the 
sea,  and  shed  her  long  hair  into 
ringlets,  shewing,  through  the  abund- 
ance of  her  locks,  the  brightness  of 
her  brow,  the  whiteness  of  her  bosom, 
and  the  dark  sparkling  of  a  pair  of 
very  deluding  eye?,  A  third  threw 
herself  at  full  length  on  the  pale- 
green  sea,  and  lay  motionless  and 
still,  sleeping  like  the  light  of  the 
sun,  which  gleamed  in  long  strag- 
gling lines  through  a  neighbouring 
grove  on  the  water,  nor  did  she 
move  but  with  the  impulse  of  the 
sea,  A  fourth  dived  ])erpendicular- 
ly  down  into  the  flood — the  body  de- 
scended like  a  sunbeam,  and  with  its 
white  beauty  seemed  to  stain  the 
element ;  while  a  fifth  sprung  up- 
ward into  the  air,  and  the  brine  flew 
from  her  tresses  in  showers.  The 
sixth  sat. on  a  rock,  which  sprung  up 
amid  the  sea,  shading  the  sun  from 
her  dark  eyes  with  her  hands,  and 
smiling  in  gladness  with  the  delicious 
warmth  of  the  luminary.  Upon  this 
scene  of  freedom  and  beauty  two 
e3'es  were  seen  to  intrude  from  a 
neighbouring  thicket  ;  but  whether 
they  were  those  of  a  man  or  woman, 
the  artist  had  left  undefined.  Sir 
Michael  looked  around,  and  he  saw 
a  painted  scene  of  another  character: 
the  sea  was  strewn  wi;h  wrecks 
of  battle,  the  shivered  mast  and  the 
wounded  body,  and  the  water  was 
tinged  with  blood.     Amid  this  scene 


of    misery    a  hundred   white-armed 
sea-maids    were    busied    in    acts    of 
kindness  and  mercy.      One  bore  the 
corse  of  a  handsome   youtii    to    the 
sea-side,    and  disposed   it  reverently 
among  the  shells  which  lined  a  little 
bay,    where   human    feet  frequently    . 
came  ;     a    second    bore    a    mangled 
corse   into    the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
and  laid  it  in  a   grave   dug   amid  the 
sand  ;  a  third  bore  up  the  head  of  a 
wounded    mariner,   when  he  seemed 
nigh    the    sinking,    and    wafted  him 
shoreward    to  his  wife  and  children. 
A    fourth,    where     the    sea    seemed 
deeply  dyed  with  blood,  swam  hasti- 
ly   through,    her    face    glowing  with 
emotion,  bearing   an  orphan  child  in 
her  arms,    whose  parent  died  in  bat- 
tle,  and    left    it  to  the  mercy  of  the 
sea.     The  little  innocent  clasped  its 
short  arms   around  her  neck  in  joy, 
and  with  eyes    beaming    with   affec- 
tion, she  bore  the  orphan  away,     A 
fifth   sat  on  a  rock  of  jasper    in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  with  the  mangled 
bodies  of  many  a  gallant  youth  before 
her ;  her   hands    were    clasped,   her 
eyes    were    turned    away    from    the 
sight,   and    her  bosom  seemed  burst- 
ing with  sorrow  for  the  wreck  which 
human    folly  had   wrought.     A  sixth 
sat    on    the   shattered    remains   of  a 
mast,  and  amid  the  floating  ruins  of 
battle    warbled    and     sang,     till    the 
winds  became  hushed  and  still,  and  a 
kindly  calm  came  on,  and  the  wound- 
ed   creatures    were    saved    from  the 
sea,  whilst  the  maimed  ships  washed 
their  decks  from  blood,    and    retired 
with    mingled    lamentation  and  joy. 
On  the  fourth  side  of  the  palace  were 
painted  the  grave  and  terrible  forms 
of  the  ocean  monarch?  of  old,  figures 
of    majestic    character     and    severe 
beauty,  from  whose  presence  all  un- 
seemly mirth  fled,  and  in  whose  eyes 
shone    the    light  which    comes   from 
heaven.     They  were  those  who  ruled 
of  old  on  the  deep,  when  Jupiter  and 
Juno  reigned  on  Olympus,  and  their 
looks  and  glory  were  still  preserved 
by  the  skill  of  the  softer    and  more 
lovely  race  who   inherited  their  em- 
pire.     Before  them,  on  an  altar,  was 
offered  up  the  living  body  of  that  ad- 
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venturous   mortal  who  first    invented  which  man  had  laid  the  axe,  and  en- 
ships,  and  launched  them  on  the  deep  dowed  it  with  power  to  carry  him  on 
sea  ;  and    the    fire  which    consumed  the  waters." 
him  was    fed  with   the  first    oak  on 


SOME  ACCOUxNT  OF  A  LOVER. 


T  FIND  myself  compelled  to  differ 
-■-  toto  ccelo  from  those  who  profess 
to  hold  modesty  in  such  high  vener- 
ation. My  own  modesty,  1  conceive, 
has  been  long  in  that  predicament 
mentioned  by  young  Woodall  in 
Dryden's  play — who  had  hidden  his 
blushes  where  he  should  never  be 
able  to  find  them  again.  In  short, 
not  to  be  diff"use,  I  think  I  may  aver 
that  I  am 

"A  flower  born  to  blush — unseen." 

Not  so  was  my  deceased  friend 
Diaper,  of  whom  I  propose  to  speak. 
Perhaps  that  ingenious  person  d  ed  a 
martyr  to  that  very  weakness  from 
which  I  have  just  declared  myself 
perfectly  free.  As  a  theoretical 
professor  of  Jissurance,  there  I  admit 
his  claims  were  hardly  to  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  he  broke  down  in  the 
practice.  The  difl'erence  between 
us  was  this — liis  views  were  good — 
my  manner  was  inimitable  :  in  re- 
sources he  was  great — but  my  con)- 
prehension  was  vast.  In  a  word, 
what  he  could  so  exquisitely  contrive 
was  perfected  by  me. 

But  Diaper  had  his  faults.— First- 
ly, his  idgas  of  property  were  vague 
and  unsatisfactory;  his  principles  of 
action,  loose  ;  and  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  once  deposited  in  his 
hands  by  way  of  loan,  like  the  tides 
of  the  Politick  sea,  knew  no  return. 

Secondly,  Diaper  was  a  genius — 
in  truth,  of  that  kind  denominated 
queer.  He  was,  however,  assured 
by  some  of  our  periodical  critics, 
that  he  possessed  great  poetical  tal- 
ent ;  consequently,  he  was  often  to 
be  found  contemplating  a  basin  of 
water,  and  apostrophizing  the  ocean  ; 
or  toiling  up  the  craggy  precipices 
of  Primrose-hill,  to  pay  adoration  to 
he  glorious  spirit  of  Nature.    Again, 


it  was    his    custom    to  cast    himself 
listlessly  by  the  side  of  a  kennel, 

"  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbled  by." 

Thirdly,  It  pleased  him  to  encour- 
age a  lowness  of  spirits,  and  to  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  with  unclean 
demons.  Day  after  day  he  strolled 
about,  as  melancholy  as  a  bear  in  a 
barber's  shop,  but  with  no  appear- 
ance of  that  fatness  which  is  so  de- 
sirable in  the  quadruped.  Some 
portions  of  the  fat  of  that  animal,  by- 
iheby,  might  have  been  adopted 
with  advantage  at  this  period  ;  for 
the  youthful  enthusiast,  by  clipping 
off  locks  of  hair  for  his  numerous  fair 
admirers,  and  by  shaving  the  front  of 
his  skull  ff)r  a  high  foreheifd  had 
succeeded  in  reducing  that  globular 
ap|)endage  to  a  primitive  state  of 
baldness,  and  now  furnished  a  lively 
idea  of  a  newly-discovered  maniac — 
to  which,  in  other  respects,  he  bore 
no  slight  resemldance. 

These  were  fixults,  nay,  positive 
blemishes  in  his  character,  which  I 
vainly  endeavoured  to  eradicate.  I 
vindicated  my  friendship,  but  with- 
out avail.  He  told  me  that  they 
were  part  and  parcel  of  his  idiosyn- 
crasy— that  I  knew  not  how  to  make 
or  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  errors  of 
genius — and,  in  fine,  turned  his  back 
and  a  deaf  ear  to  my  advice.  Dia- 
per was  one  upon  whom  remon- 
strance was  as  much  lost  as  of  whom 
the  poet  says  or  sings, — 

"  Cassar,  qui  cogere  posset, 

Si  peteret  per  amicitium  patris  atque  suam, 

non 
Quidquam  proficeret." 

His   was  a  madness   without    benefit 
of  Bedlam. 

This  ill-fated  gentleman  incau- 
tiously fell  into  love — a  most  unhap- 
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py  declension,  and  to  which  I  attrib- 
11  le  his  untimely  end.  The  '''  bridge 
of  sighs,"  or  the  ^^ jwns  annorum'^ 
of  existence,  is  1  apprehend,  that 
part  of  the  journey  lyinsr  across  the 
ocean  of  love ;  into  which  ocean, 
mark  nie,  too  many  do  lamentably 
become  immersed.  Now  love,  though 
a  grievous  dolour,  admits  motives  of 
alleviation  ;  but  to  plunge  in  "  usque 
ad  Esctdapnim"—  to  be,  as  it  were, 
love-sick — is,  not  to  speak  it  niinc- 
ingly,  excessively  aflecling— a  ro- 
mantic bore. 

I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  my 
infatuated  friend  s(K)n  afterwards — 
the  purport  of  which  was  to  lay  open 
Jiis  whole  heart  to  me,  and  to  en- 
gage my  assistance  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  views  towards  the  lad^^, 
whose  name,  after  oaths  of  secresy 
extorted   from  me,  he  divulged. 

But,  that  this  might  be  the  more 
comfortably  explained,  we  adjourn- 
oo  lo  an  adjoining  tavern,  and  called 
for  a  bottle  of  wine — during  which  it 
appeared  that  his  inflammable  bosom 
could  in  nowise  withstand  the  triple 
fascination  of  mind,  person,  and  purse 
possessed  by  the  fair  one's  in  whose 
scale  of  affection  he  flattered  himself 
(he  did  indeed  i)  that  he  had  been 
4ried  and  found  ''wanting."  lie  as- 
sured me  that  he  was  bent  upon 
winning  her,  "  for  love  or  money  ;" 
and  began  to  recapitulate  t!ie  steps 
lie  had  taken,  in  consequence  of  such 
determination. 

This  agreeable  intelligence  could 
not  have  been  received  by  nie  oth- 
erwise than  with  rapture.  Another 
bottle  was  called  for  ;  we  thrust  the 
decanters  towards  each  other  with 
amazing  velocity,  from  which  we 
continued  to  quafl"  huge  libations,  ex- 
changing mutually  congratulation  and 
professions.  He  proceeded  to  in- 
form me,  that  tiie  family  having  been 
to  their  country-house  at  Clapham, 
he  had  flown  down  every  afternoon 
upon  the  summit  of  the  stage,  bear- 
ing along  with  him  a  shrill  octave 
and  '' Six  Lessons  for  the  Flute;" 
and,  "  seated  on  a  ruined  pinnacle," 
his  musical  score  hanging  on  a  tree, 
he  had  "  made  sweet  melody,"  which 


regularly  performed,  the  book  was 
closed,  the  joints  of  the  Instrument 
unscrewed,  and  the  lover  returned 
to  town.  Also,  when  she  went  to 
church,  his  devotion  was  sure  to  be 
making  itself  audible  in  the  adjoin- 
ing pew  ;  if  she  visited  the  theatre, 
he  was  enscrewed  in  the  next  box; 
and  if  she  was  taken  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  "  portrait  of  a  gentleman" 
fortified  the  walls  of  the  academy. 

In  return,  therefore,  for  incense 
thus  devotedly  offered  up,  he  had 
given  himself  lo  expect  a  speedy 
fruition  of  joy,  in  the  candid  avowal, 
by  the  lady  herself,  of  a  mutual  pas- 
sion ;  though  he  confessed  to  me, 
that  he  had  hitherto  contented  him- 
self with  indications  of  love  uttered 
in  the  language  of  the  eyes — an  ab- 
surd miscalculation  of  chances  !  I 
can't  say  I  admire  optical  ortho- 
graphy or  visual  expression  :  it  is 
like  a  lecture  on  phrenology — a  great 
deal  .  said,  and  no  understanding  a 
syllable. 

The  degree  of  faith,  then,  I  chose 
to  attach  to  this  tale  was,  for  a  time, 
just  as  much  as  is  understood  by  the 
reception  of  what  is  termed  "  a  flam" 
— the  due  acceptance  whereof  I 
have  seen  expressed,  in  vulgar  soci- 
ety, by  placing  the  thumb  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nose,  and  agitating  the 
fingers  in  a  peculiarly  significant 
manner. 

While  I  sat  ruminating  upon  this 
subject  (for  T  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
reverie,)  I  took  no  heed  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  my  friend  was  engaged 
— which  was,  in  fact,  by  snatching 
enormous  pinches  of  snuff,  and  ap- 
plying them  incontinently  to  his  nos- 
trils, and  by  swallowing  the  nut- 
shells and  orange-peel.  Struck,  how- 
ever, at  last  by  the  somewhat  fre- 
quent manner  in  which  the  waiter 
was  flinging  his  hands  up  after  his 
eyes,  I  turned,  and  beheld  my  in- 
temperate companion  lying  involved 
in  his  chair,  with  a  most  cruel  dis- 
tortion of  feature;  his  whole  appear- 
ance betraying  what  it  had  been  more 
prudent  than  ingenuous  to  conceal  ; 
namely,  that  he  was,  "  in  vino,''  very 
drunk — a  new  adaption  of  the  well- 
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known  laconic  axiom  which  he  forth- 
with began  to  illustrate. 

For,  having  effected  a  transition 
of  his  body  into  the  street,  this 
"  beastly  pagan"  began  slioiiting 
forth  hymns  to  Diana,  accompany- 
ing the  same  by  sahatory  motions, 
and  recommending  himself  to  her 
goddess-ship's  notice  as  her  Endy- 
mion,  while  he  protested  his  inten- 
tion of  meeting  her  in  a  submarine 
apartment — an  engagement,  the  com- 
pletion whereof  was  a  little  facilita- 
ted by  the  fact  that  he  was  consider- 
ably more  than  "  half  seas  over." 
For  my  own  part,  I  found  it  very 
sliortly  expedient  to  relinquish  a 
personal  attendance  upon  him  :  for, 
by  reason  of  these  unnatural  up- 
springings,  I  expected  nothing  less 
than  the  instant  destruction  of  his 
frame  "  in  toto,^''  or  his  rapid  disap- 
pearance through  one  of  the  coal- 
holes in  the  pavement ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  difference  of  opinion  that 
might  arise  between  us,  and  the 
worthy  Diogenes  of  the  night,  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  look  after 
honest  men  with  a  lantern,  and  who 
was  now  approaching,  dressed  in  a 
drab-coloured-coat.  By  this  perip- 
atetic professor  of  moral  philosophy 
was  he  eventually  "  reprehended," 
and  by  him  conducted  and  introduc- 
ed to  the  interior  of  an  agreeable  but 
small  mansion,  where  he  passed  the 
night. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution,  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  us  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  I  sallied  forth  the 
next  morning  to  reconnoitre  the  resi- 
dence of  his  charmer,  with  the  view 
to  the  con»pletion  of  a  plan  of  elope- 
ment, in  which  I  profess  my  entire 
skill — my  attention  through  life  hav- 
ing been  particularly  turned  to  flights 
of  all  description — from  the  gently 
abrupt  injection  of  the  personal 
identity  into  a  shop,  upon  the  sudden 
appearance  of  an  incipient  dun,  to 
the  superhuman  scramble  from  the 
outstretched  palm  of  a  full-grown  fin- 
ger of  shoulder-blades.  But  I  wan- 
der. 

The  possibility  of  completing  this 
rather   premature   arrangement  hav- 


ing been  ascertained  by  a  minute 
survey  of  the  house — by  which  I 
perceived  that  Diaper  cuuld,  in  case 
of  emercency,  escape  through  the 
iron  railings,  and  delighted  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  discharge  of  a  pistol 
from  the  street-door  by  the  alarmed 
father,  or  any  of  his  domestics,  must 
infallibly  lodge  iis  contents  in  the  as 
froiitis  of  ihe  Wiitchman  opposite  ; 
— having  ascertained,  I  say,  these 
things,  J  was  preparing  to  depart, 
when  a  finger  at  the  window  attract- 
ed my  observations — the  fair  cause 
of  my  friend's  disquiet!  "Oh!  call 
her  pale  not  fair  !"  Not  to  flatter, 
her's  might  be  said  to  be 

"  Beauty,  which,  whether  sleeping  or  awake. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces." 

And  yet,  I  know  not,  her  style  of 
countenance  was  neither  in  the  Gre- 
cian nor  the  Roman  mould,  but  might 
be  more  aply  termed  the  Gorgonic. 
I  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  line, — 

"  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair," — 

and  hurried  away  with  some  precipi- 
tation to  reveal  to  Diaper  what — I 
could  not  say  whom  I  had  seen. 

This  recital  was  listened  to  by 
him  with  intense  satisfaction  ;  and, 
upon  its  conclusion,  he  produced  a 
parcel,  which,  with  sundry  winks,  and 
dozens  of  self-satisfied  smirks,  he  de- 
livered into  my  hands,  enjoining  me 
to  bear  it  suddenly  according  to  its 
direction.  Sanguine  of  success,  he 
would  take  no  denial,  but  thrust  me 
forth,  instructing  me  to  meet  him  at 
the  corner  of  the  street. 

I  was  ever  an  indifl'erent  substitute 
for  the  god  of  love,  my  ovention  be- 
ing altogether  hostile  to  such  em- 
bassies of  monient,  but,  faithful  to 
the  duty  I  had  imposi.'d  upon  myself, 
I  lay  in  wait  for  the  man-servant  ; 
and  placing  the  letter  in  one  palm,  I 
infused  a  sixpence  into  the  other,  to 
secure  its  safe  delivery  into  the 
young  lady's  own  hands. 

Being  ushered  into  an  elegantly 
furnished  apartment,!  began  to  spec- 
ulute  upon  the  brila;int  prospects  of 
my  friend.  He  has  disdained,  thought 
I,  to  pay  an  abject  Iiomagc  to  some 
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proud  beauty,  who,  every  time  she 
o|»eiiefl  her  mouth,  would  shut  his 
eyfs,  that  he  might  ;ift(Twards  see 
what  the  devil  had  sent  him  ;~iio, 
he  has  wisely  sought  elsewliere,  and 
the  properly  will  be  all  the  safer  for 
the  scarecrow  on  the  premises.  In 
tlie  midst  of  these   delighted  visions, 


ear ;  and  now  he  threw  out  more 
than  hints  of  self-destruction.  Not 
content  witii  the  bare  imagination  of 
making  away  with  himself,  he  luxu- 
riated in  all  the  possible  modes  and 
practices  on  record  by  which  it  might 
be  accomplished — from  strangulation 
n  a  water-butt  to  immersion  in   tht 


I  was  astounded  by  the  violent  open-  crater  of  Vesuvius  ;  finally,  entreat- 
ing of  an  adjoining  door,  from  which  ing,  with  tears,  the  loan  of  my  gar- 
flew  first  a  tremendous  courier  of  a  ters  for  a  few  minutes,  that  he  might 
voice,  articulating,"  Where  is  the  attach  himself  without  delay  to  the 
impudent  rascal  ?"  fallowed  by  its  lamp-post  opposite  his  inexorable 
master,  a  tall  figure  ;  to  whom  sue-  fair  one's  abode, 
ceeded  the  identical  daughter— the  Upon  these  symptoms,  I  was  for 
'' monstrum  horrendum''  oi  the  movn-  bearing  him  away  to  the  Lambeth 
ing— torturing  her  unique  froniis-  Asylum;  but  this  he  would  by  no 
piece  by  demoniac  cachinnations.  means  permit.  I  was  under  the  ne- 
Approaching  me,  a  scroll  in  one  cessity,  therefore,  of  leading  him  to 
hand,  covered  over  with  slender  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  where  I 
iambics  (the  detestable  versification  gave  private  injunctions  to  the  ser- 
of  Diaper),    and  an   uplifted  cane  in  vant  to    screw    down    the    windows, 


the  other,  this  military  man  began  to 
imprecate  curses,  and  to  hidd  out 
threats  of  a  very  horrid  description. 
My  presence  of  mind  instantly  sug- 
gested my  absence  of  body,  which  I, 
who   profess    only  a    moral   courage 


and  to  secure  all  knives,  washing- 
lines,  and  bodkins  ;  accompanying 
the  douceur  of  a  shilling  with  another 
request — that  she  would  refuse  to 
furnish  the  suffer  with  any  Epsom 
salts,    which   the   apothecaries    hav< 


nd    am    not    quarrelsome,     happily  lately  discovered  to  be  the  same  thing 

succeeded  in  effecting.  as  oxalic  acid.* 

I  have  said  that  I  am  no  god  of  A  hsv  days  after  this,  I  was  ap- 
love ;  yet  truly  did  I  shew  my  wings  prized  that  the  lover,  unable  to  with- 
in this  critical  moment— flying  down  stand  the  shock  that  this  entire  re- 
the  flight  ot  steps,  and  darting  from  jection  of  his  claims  had  occasioned, 
the  house  with  as  much  precipitation  and  borne  down  by  a  complication 
as  a  tenant  at  quarter-day.  Hurry-  of  misfortunes  "  too  numerous  to 
ing  to  the  lover  at  the  corner  of  the  mention,"  had  taken  to  his  bed  ; 
street,  I  upbraided  him  bitterly  for  from  whence  I  received  a  hierogly- 
having  so  cruelly  trifled  with  my  per-  phical  scrawl,    entreating  my  instant 


sonal  safety — perhaps  magnifying  in 
my  wrath  the  indignation  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  insane  grins  of  his 
daughter. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  ill-fated 
sentimentalist  at  this  intelligence  can 


presence,  and  affirming  that,  if  I  had 
any  desire  to  behold  him  jet  alive, 
I  must  come,  "^cr  saltum,''^  or  by 
leaps, — 

"  Like  angels' visits — few,  and  far  between,''* 


neither  be  conceived  nor  described,  which  seizing  my  hat,  I  obeyed. 
He  cast  himself  upon  the  earth,  and  " 
exhibited  several  mathematical  lines 
upon  the  pavement ;  and  rising  sud- 
denly, assaulted  the  dead  walls  with 
his  head.  To  these  exertions,  anoth- 
er train  of  thought  succeeded,  as  I 
collected  from  his  frequent  imitation 


Being  come  to  the  house  I  knock- 
ed with  that  sort  of  respectable  pre- 
cision which  indicates  that  there  is 
"  somebody"  waiting  for  admittance 
—  whereto  I  received  that  kind  of 
attention  which  implies  that  that 
"  somebody"    is   likely  to  wait.     At 


of  the  action  of  a  knot  under  the  left    length,  a  begrimed  lad  made  his  ap 


*  It  is  the  patient,  wo  are  afraid^  that  makes  the  discovery. — Ed. 
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pearance,  with  a  man's  coat  on  his 
back,  a  liiiin;iii  being  too  large — one 
arm  buried  in  a  monstrous  boot,  and, 
drawn  down  over  his  eyes,  a  huge 
hat,  which,  upon  discovering  me 
tlirongh  a  crevice  in  the  brim,  was 
with  some  difljculty,  laid  aside.  Re- 
ceiving no  answer  from  this  youth  to 
my  thrice-repeated  inquiry,  whether 
I  could  see  Mr.  Diaper  or  not?  I 
took  the  liberty  to  add  a  supplemen- 
tary appeal,  by  lowering  my  cane 
with  remarkable  perpendicularity 
upon  that  extremity  of  the  frame 
terminated  by  a  head. 

The  boy,  thus  appealed  to,  dis- 
covered immediately  an  irregular 
aperture  in  his  jaws,  from  which  he 
emitted  yells  quite  anti-silencial  and 
perfectly  discordant ;  which  yells, 
as  if  by  miracle,  pierced  the  long- 
discarded  tympanum  of  an  aged 
hag,  who  now  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

This  ancient  beldam,  placing  her- 
self before  me,  put  both  her  ears  in- 
to her  left  eye,  and  began  to  listen 
with  it  ;  that  organ  of  vision,  at  the 
same  time,  carelessly  lolling  from  its 
sphere  with  a  sang  froid  and  im- 
moveable curiosity  not  a  little  aston- 
ishing. In  vain  did  I  muster  the 
powers  of  a  pair  of  lungs  that  might 
.  have  "  torn  hell's  concave,"  and  pour 

them  into  one  ear;  in  vain  did  the 
little  boy  shriek  wildly  into  the  other; 
— she  did  but  smile  complacently,  as 
though  she  said,  "  Be  such  sweet  si- 
lence eternal !"  At  last,  by  furious 
signs  and  violent  gesticulations,  I 
gave  her  to  understand  the  purport 
of  my  visit,  and  was  conducted  to 
the  chamber  of  my  dying  friend. 

This  was  a  room  situate  on  the 
third  story  of  the  house,  and  stuck 
(like  a  parenthesis)  in  the  middle  of 
a  long  passage.  The  want  of  a  stove 
was  relieved  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  fire-place,  between  which  and 
the  windows  there  was  evidently  a 
vile  collusion.  It  was,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, a  house  of  call  for  the  four 
winds.  This  iEolian  hole  was  s[)lit 
asunder  by  a  pasteboard  diaphragm 
or  screen  ;  and  in  one  of  these  moie- 
ties of  misery,  stretched  upon  a  bed, 
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lay  the  once  graceful,  ever  graceless, 
Diaper. 


Here  was    a   scene  ! 


appro 


ach- 


ed the  couch  tremblingly — he  was 
asleep  !  Alas,  disease  hnd  got  tlie 
start  of  the  worm  by  a  strange  anti- 
cipation. He  was  of  a  lean  habit  of 
bone,  I  dropt  a  few  tears — but  they 
missed  him  !  and  attempted  to  ac- 
complish a  fleeting  remembrance  of 
bin),  by  way  of  a  front  likeness,  but 
could  cut  no  pencil  time  enough.  It 
was  never  my  fortune,  or  misfortune, 
to  behold  a  living  subject  cleaner 
picked.  The  digging  of  a  grave,  as 
I  told  the  undertaker,  was  entirely  a 
work  of  supererogation.  Enough  to 
have  borne  him  forth,  and,  the  ser- 
vice of  burial  performed,  to  have 
decently  dropt  his  remains  through  a 
crack  in  the  parched  earth — for  it  was 
sultry  weather.    But  of  this  no  more 

After  some  time,  opening  his  eyes, 
my  departing  friend  recognized  me, 
and,  raising  himself  in  the  bed,  be- 
gan to  discourse  eloquently  upon  his 
"  future  prospects."  He  said  that  it 
was  all  lip  with  him,  which  I  was 
g'ad  to  hear,  and  remarked  that,  "in 
the  other  world,  there  would  be  found 
no  anxious  tumults  of  the  mind — no 
falsehood — no  perjured  inconstancy 

— no "     Here    I    drew   out  my 

pocket-handkerchief;  and  he  pluck- 
ed forth  a  lock  of  hair,  in  extent  and 
quality  resembling  a  horse's  mane, 
which  he  gazed  upon, with  much  sor- 
rowful metamorphosis  of  visage. 
This  settled,  he  turned  his  memory 
to  the  manifold  extravagances  of  his 
youth — particularly  dwelling  upon  a 
night  of  inebriation  and  imprudence; 
and  solemnly  recording,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  youth,  an  exacted  sum  of  five 
shillings,  in  which  he  had  been 
mulcted  by  the  offended  watchman. 
He  also  gave  me  a  post-obit,  claim 
upon  his  aunt  for  the  eighleen-ponce 
and  other  loans  I  had  advanced  oa 
his  account — an  instance  of  affcction- 
aie  remembrance,  that  affected  and, 
at  the  same  time,  comforted  ine. 

And  now,  all  temporal  affairs  be- 
ing concluded,  it  was  evident  that  his 
strength  was  quite  spent,  which  was. 
shortly    afterwards    verihed    by   his 


The  Death  of  th*  Warrior  King. 


sours  perfectly  unostentatious  de- 
parture— no  notice  whatever  being 
given,  save  an  oblique  protrusion  of 
one  leg,  that  dislodged  a  bundle  of 
transversely-arranged  bones,  which, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  belong 
to  a  helpless  being,  'yclept  the  nurse. 
This  somnolent  person,  picking  her- 
self up,  nnd  rubbing  her  eyes,  ob- 
served that  her  patient  had  died 
'Mike  a  lamb,"  which  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  his  being  "  dead  as 
rautton." — Peace  to  his  ashes  ! 

"  The  course  of  true  lovo   never  did  run 
gmootb." 


Thus  have  I,  with  infinite  impar- 
tiality and  justice,  set  down  such  par- 
ticulars of  my  late-lamented  friend's 
fortunes  as  must  extort  no  common 
sympathy  from  readers  of  sentinient 
— from  lovers,  whether  hastening  to 
a  wife  or  to  a  willow — to  a  stagnant 
pond,  or  a  less  perturbed  parson. 
lam  desine — it  is  enough. 

After  all,  I  cannot  but  agree  with 
the  philosophic  Falstaff — "  There's 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys 
come  to  any  proof." 


DEATH  OF  THE  WARRIOR  KING. 


There  are  noble  heads  bow'd  down  and  pale. 

Deep  sounds  of  woe  arise. 
And  tears  flow  fast  around  the  couch 

Where  a  wounded  warrior  lies  ; 
The  hue  of  death  is  gathering  dark 

Upon  his  lofty  brow. 
And  the  arm  of  might  and  valour  falls 

Weak  as  an  infant's  now. 

I  saw  him  mid  the  battling  hosts. 

Like  a  bright  and  leading  star. 
Where  banner,  helm,  and  falchion  gleam'd. 

And  flew  the  bolts  of  war  ; 
When  in  his  plenitude  of  power. 

He  trod  the  Holy  Land, 
I  saw  the  routed  Saracens, 

Flee  from  his  blood-dark  brand. 

I  saw  him  in  the  banquet  hour 

Forsake  the  festive  throng. 
To  seek  his  favourite  minstrel's  haunt, 

And  give  his  soul  to  song; 
For  dearly  as  he  loved  renown. 

He  loved  that  spell-wrought  strain 
Which  bade  the  brave  of  perished  day» 

Light  conquest's  torch  again. 


Then  seem'd  the  bard  to  cope  with  Time, 

And  triumph  o'er  his  doom — 
Another  world  in  freshness  burst 

Oblivion's  mighty  tomb  ! 
Again  the  hardy  Britons  rushed 

Like  lions  to  the  fight  ; 
While  horse  and  foot — helm,  shield  and  lance. 

Swept  by  his  vision'd  sight  ! 

But  battle  shout,  and  waving  plume. 

The  drum's  heart-slirring  beat, 
The  glittering  pomp  of  prosperous  war. 

The  rush  of  million  feet. 
The  magic  of  the  minstrel's  song. 

Which  told  of  victories  o'er, — 
Are  sights  and  sounds  the  dying  king 

Shall  see — shall  hear  no  more  ! 

It  was  the  hour  of  deep  midnight. 

In  the  dim  and  quiet  sky. 
When  with  sable  cloak  and  broider'd  pall, 

A  funeral  train  swept  by. 
Dull  and  sad  fell  the  torches'  glare 

On  many  a  stately  crest — 
They  bore  the  noble  warrior-king 

To  his  last  dark  home  of  rest. 


THE  DRAMA  AND   ITS  PROFESSORS. 


TT  is  remarkable  with  what  difl'er- 
-■-  ence  actors  were  treated  among 
the  ancients.  At  Athens,  they  were 
held  in  such  esteem,  as  to  be  some- 
limes  appointed  to  discharge  embas- 
sies and  other  negociations;  whereas, 
at  RoraC)  if  a  citizen  became  an  ac- 
tor, he  thereby  forfeited  his  freedom. 
Among  the  moderns,  actors  are  best 
treated  in  England ;  the  French  hav- 
ing much  the  same  opinion  of  them 


that  the  Romans  had  ;  for  though  an 
actor  jf  talent,  in  Paris,  is  niore  re- 
garded than  here,  he  nevertheless  is 
deeply  degraded.  He  may  die  amid 
applauses  on  the  stage,  but  at  his 
natural  death,  he  must  pass  to  his 
grave,  without  a  prayer  or  de  pro- 
fundis,  unless  a  minister  of  religion 
receives  his  last  sigh. 

Cromwell  and  his  Puritans  bad  a 
holy  horror  of  actors.     They  pro- 
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nounced  them  Sons  of  Belial !  and 
professors  of  abomination.  During 
the  whole  reign  of  the  Republican 
Parliament,  and  Protectorate,  the 
theatres  of  that  day  were  closed,  or, 
if  opened  by  stealth,  were  subject  to 
the  visits  of  the  emissaries  of"  Praise 
God  Barebones,"  "  flight  the  Good 
Fight,"  and  their  crew.  The  actors 
were  driven  ofl'the  stage  by  soldiers, 
and  the  cant  word  of  that  period  is 
still  recorded,  "  Enter  red  coat,  exit 
hat  and  cloak."  William  Prynne 
was  celebrated  for  his  writings ngainst 
the  immorality  of  the  stage,  and  the 
furious  invectives  of  Jeretny  Collier 
are  still  extant  ;  his  pen  was  roused 
by  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar,  and 
Congreve's  witty,  but  licentious 
comedies.  Collier  inveighed  with- 
out mercy,  but  he  certainly  did  much 
to  reform  the  stage. 

The  actors  in  England,  have,  it  Is 
true,  only  become  respectable  within 
the  last  half  century,  and  though  they 
are  termed  his  majesty's  servants,  yet 
an  unrepealed  statue  denounces  tiiem 
as  vagabonds.  As  a  body  numerous 
in  itself,  they  are  as  free  from  crime 
as  any  other  associated  body  or  pro- 
fession of  men,  and  yet  do  they  "  his 
majesty's  servants"  coiuinue  to  lay 
under  the  stigma  which  the  above  un- 
repealed act  hxes  upon  them.  This 
is  perfectly  anomalous,  and  it  was 
spiritedly  denounced  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  when  on  a  recent  and  interest- 
ing occasion  he  nobly  and  manfully 
declared  "  Its  professors  had  been 
stigmatized  ;  and  laws  had  been  pass- 
ed against  them  less  dishonourable  to 
them  than  to  the  statesmen  by  whom 
they  were  proposed,  and  lo  the  legis- 
lators by  whom  they  were  passed." 
To  repeal,  theref  )*-e,  an  act  nugatory 
in  itself,  would  not  add  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  profession,  nor  give  a 
license  to  further  abuse  ;  but  it  would 
be  an  act  of  justice,  and  remove  a 


prejudice  unjustly   attached   to   the 
professors  of  a  difficult  art. 

The  critical  pen  of  Mrs.  Inchbald 
justly  remark?,  "  To  the  honour  of  a 
profession  long   hold  in  contempt  by 
the  wise — and  still  contemned  by  the 
vvt^ak — Shakspeare,  the  pride  of  Bri- 
tain,  was  a  player."     To  the  illus- 
trious bard,  tlie  modern  drama  is  in- 
debted for  its  excellence.     His  writ- 
ings will  remain  for  ever  the  grandest 
monument  of  a  genius  which  opened 
to  him  the  whole  heart  of  man,  all 
the  mines  of  fancy,   all  the  stores  of 
nature,  and  gave    him  power  beyond 
all  other  writers,  to  move,  astonish, 
and  delight  mankind.     In  the  drama, 
the  most  interesting  emotions  are  ex- 
cited ;  the  dangerous  passions  of  hale, 
envy,   avarice,    and    pride,    with    all 
their  innumerable  train   of  attendant 
vices    are    detected    and     exposed. 
Love,   friendship,   gratitude,  and  all 
those   active    and    generous    virtues 
which  warm  the    heart  and  exalt  the 
mind,  are  held  up  as  objects  of  emu- 
lation.    And  what   can    be   a  more 
effectual  method  of  softening  the  fe- 
rocity,  and   iiTiprovIng  the  minds  of 
the    inconsiderate?     The     heart    is 
melted  by  the  scene,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive an  impression — either  to  warn 
the  innocent,  or  to  appal  the  guilty  ; 
and  numbers  of  those  who  have  nei- 
ther abilities  nor  time  for  deriving 
advantage  from  reading,  are  power- 
fully impressed  through   the  medium 
of  the  eyes  and  ears,  with  those  im- 
portant truths  which  while  they  illu- 
minate the  understanding,  correct  the 
heart.     The  moral  laws  of  the  drama 
are  said  to  have  an  effect  next  after 
those  conveyed  from   the    pulpit,  or 
promidgated  in  courts  ofjustice.  Th» 
drama,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  find 
a  place  :  and  to  its  professors  are  we 
indebted  for  what  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered   one    of   the  highest   of  alj 
intellectual  gratifications. 
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LEAVES  AND  FLOWERS,   OR  THE  LOVER'S  WREATH. 


With  tender  vine-leaves  wreathe  thy  brow, 

And  I  shall  fancy  that  I  see. 
In  the  bright  eye  that  laughs  below. 
The  dark  grape  on  its  parent  tree. 
'Tis  but  a  whim — but,  oh  !  entwine 
Thy  brow  with  this  green  wreath  of  mine. 

Weave  of  the  clover-leaves  a  wreath. 

Fresh  sparkling  with  a  summer  shower. 
And  I  shall,  in  my  fair  one's  breath. 
Find  the  soft  fragrance  of  the  flower. 
'Tis  but  a  whim — but,  oh  !  do  thou 
Twine  the  dark  leaves  around  thy  brow. 


Oh,  let  sweet-leaved  geranium  be 

Entwined  amidst  thy  clustering  hair, 
Whilst  thy  red  lips  shall  paint  to  me. 
How  bright  its  scarlet  blossoms  are. 
'Tis  but  a  whim — but,  oh  !  do  thou 
Crown  with  my  wreath  thy  blushing  brow. 

Oh,  twine  young  rose-leaves  round  thy  head. 
And  I  shall  deem  the  flowers  are  there, — 
The  red  rose  on  thy  rich  cheek  spread. 
The  white  upon  thy  forehead  fair. 
'Tis  but  a  whim — but,  oh  !  entwine 
My  wreath  round  that  dear  brow  of  thine. 


THE  STIRRUP  CUP. 


FROM   THK   GERMAN. 


rr^HE  night  was  one  of  great  in- 
-*-  clemency — it  snowed  and  blew 
violently,  when  Hans  Kirkenbcck 
departed  homewards.  His  horse 
stood  at  the  door,  and  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends  that  he  would 
partake  of  one  goblet  more,  he  dis- 
engaged himself  from  them,  and 
rushed  forth  into  the  street.  At 
that  moment,  a  woman  was  passing 
— a  tall,  bony,  wrinkled,  grizzled 
hag,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  the  hood 
of  which  she  had  drawn  over  her 
head.  As  Hans  passed  out  at  the 
door,  he  pushed  against  her  :  "  Out 
of  the  way,  Hoodekin  !"*  he  exclaim- 
ed. She,  (juickly  turning,  echoed  his 
words  angrily,  *•'  Hoodekin  !  Hoode- 
kin  !  a  merry  night  to  you,  Hans 
Kirkenbeck  !  the  day  will  come 
when  it  would  please  you  mightily  to 
liave  a  hood  to  cover  your  aching 
brow." — "  Awa}'  with  you,  hag  !" 
interrupted  Hans  ;  and  at  the  same 
moment,  Jacob  Geuldtstein,  one  of 
his  companions,  came  out  from  the 
house,  and  he  also  bade  her  depart 
jn  words  of  no  pleasant  sound.  The 
woman  then  became  ver}'  wroth,  and 
said,  "  You  are  well  spoken,  gentle- 
men, both  of  you,  and  merry,  I  make 
ijo  doubt  ;  for  you,  Jacob,  you  have 
a  wife,  and  for  her  sake,  I  forgive 
you  ;   but   hark  you,   Hans   Kirken- 


beck !"  sh(?  exclaimed,  at  the  same 
time  extending  both  her  arms  within 
her  cloak,  "  for  you  !  even  as  I 
shake  off  the  snow  from  my  withered 
limbs,  flake  by  flake,  even  so  shall 
you  fall  to  the  earth  piece  by  piece  !" 
Then  Hans  and  his  fiiend  became 
more  angry  with  the  woman,  and 
drove  her  away  with  blows.  And 
Hans  mounted  his  horse,  and  pre- 
pared to  depart  ;  but  his  friend  stay- 
ed him,  insisting  that  he  should  at 
least  partake  of  the  stirrup-cup,  with- 
out which,  it  would  be  unfriendly  to 
depart.  Hans  assented,  and  Jacob 
returned  to  the  house  to  obtain  it  for 
him.  In  a  few  moments,  the  cup 
was  presented  ;  Hans  seized  it  quick- 
ly, and  as  quickly  drained  it  at  a 
draught.  An  open  hand  waited  to 
receive  the  goblet  from  him,  he  re- 
turned it,  and  was  about  to  put  spurs 
to  his  steed,  when  Jacob,  issuing 
from  the  house,  exclaimed  to  him 
loudly  to  stay.  "Would  you  depart 
with  a  broken  troth  1  1  have  brought 
you  the  cup,"  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing it  to  him.  "  I  have  already 
tasted  it,"  said  Hans,  putting  it  by 
with  his  hand. 

"  Nay,"  replied  Geuldtstein, -'that 
cannot  be  ;  did  you  not  see  me  come 
from  the  house  this  instant?" 

"  I  swear  to  you,  man,"  rejoined 


*  This  is  the  name  of  a  familiar  spirit,  a  sort  of  Puck,  so   called,  because  a  hoodekin,  or 
Jjttle  hood,  was  a  part  of  his  u»ual  covering, 
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Hans,  "  that  I  have  ta'en  of  a  cup 
which  even  now  warmeth  me,  and 
whose  tasle  is  like  bitter  almonds." 

"  Tush,"  answered  Jacob,  shaking 
off  the  snow  which  had  fallen  upon 
his  hair,  "  this  is  no  night  to  listen  to 
your  jokes,  will  you  pledge  me?  Aye, 
or  no  ?" 

"  To  tliy  health,  man  !"  answered 
Hans  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  cup 
ivas  returned,  and  Hans  was  on  his 
road. 

The  snow  had  fallen  so  deep,  that 
the  streets  resounded  not  to  the  tread 
of  his  horse,  and  oftentimes  his  pro- 
gress was  impeded  by  ledges,  raised 
by  the  drifting  wind  ;  at  length,  how- 
ever, he  passed  the  barrier,  and 
reached  the  open  plain.  The  snow 
still  fell  heavily  ;  the  country,  as  well 
as  he  could  see,  appeared  one  huge 
whitened  plain,  and  the  line  of  road 
could  only  be  discovered  by  here  and 
there  a  well-known  baiting-house,  an 
old  cottage,  or  the  bare  arms  of  some 
long  remembered  tree.  For  several 
miles  his  horse  went  forwards  iner- 
rily,  as  if  aware  that  liis  route  was 
towards  home  ;  but  the  continued 
beating  of  the  snow,  and  its  great 
depth,  began  to  exhaust  the  animal's 
strength,  and  son)evvhat  impeded  his 
progress.  Hans,  however,  whom  the 
coldness  of  the  night  affected,  kept 
him  to  his  utmost  speed  by  frequent 
applications  of  the  spur  ;  nor  was  it 
the  cold  alone  that  rendered  Hans 
uncomfortable,  the  cups  which  his 
companions  had  pressed  upon  him 
began  to  produce  tlieir  effect,  and  he 
often  found  himself  much  mistaken  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  objects  before 
him.  His  thoughts  too  were  confus- 
ed, and  the  old  woman,  whom  he  had 
treated  so  scornfully,  was  ever  up- 
permost in  his  mind  — her  maledic- 
tions hung  upon  his  memory,  nor 
could  he  forget  that  he  had  tasted  of 
two  stirrup-cups  ;  "  but  that,"  thought 
he,  "  must  have  been  a  trick  of  Ja- 
cob Geuldlstein,  and  yet  I  saw  him 
come  out  of  the  house."  Still  he 
went  onwards,  but  his  condition  be- 
came   continually    worse racking 

pains  shot  across  his  brow,  and  the 
increase  of  snow,  and  his  own  inca- 


pacity, rendered  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  keep  his  horse  in  the  right 
track.  The  animal  had,  indeed,  of- 
ten travelled  that  road  before,  and 
Hans  depended  much  upon  that  cir- 
cumstance ;  "  he,'"  said  Hans,  think- 
ing aloud,  "  he  did  not — see  this  old 
woman — eh  1 — that  is  not  it — take 
two  stirrup-cups  I  mean — no!  he 
did  not  take  two  stirrup-cups,  thank 
God  !"'  Still  onwards  they  went — 
still  the  condition  ol  the  master  be- 
came worse ;  and  the  labour  of  the 
horse  greater — a  cold  stupor  and 
numbness  gradually  seized  upon 
Hans's  faculties,  from  which  he  was 
only  at  intervals  aroused  by  the  most 
acute  and  distressing  pains  in  his 
forehead. 

"  We  should  be  near  home  now,  I 
think,"  said  he,  patting  his  horse's 
neck,  just  after  he  had  been  awak- 
ened to  some  sense  of  his  situation 
by  a  sudden  twinge — "  we  should  be 
near  home  now,"  and  the  next 
moment  his  horse's  fore-feet  dashed 
through  some  ice  into  water,  and  the 
animal  made  a  sudden  pause.  Hans 
was  ajrain  aroused — the  situation  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  the  falling  snow 
would  allow  him  to  judge  of  it,  seem- 
ed to  indicate  that  they  were  upon 
the  banks  of  a  river,  which,  althouglv 
covered  with  snow,  was  not  sufficient- 
ly frozen  to  permit  the  horse  to  cross. 
That  they  had  wandered  from  the 
right  road  was  certain,  for  there  wag 
no  river  within  many  miles  of  Hans's 
residence;  but  how  to  regain  the  lost 
track  was  more  than  enough  to  baf- 
fle the  wit  of  the  half-frozen  rider. 
He  turned  his  horse  back — in  vain 
he  endeavoured  to  discover  some 
known  object,  some  house  or  tree, 
but  all  was  strange  and  obscure. 
"  Well,"  said  Hans,  "  we  must  go 
back  again  then ;  we  nuist  retrace 
the  road  we  have  come."  This, 
however,  was  no  easy  task  ;  the  con- 
tinual fall  of  snow  quickly  filled  up 
all  traces  of  the  horse's  feet,  or  the 
sudden  gusts  of  wind  at  once  effaced 
them,  and  Hans  soon  found  by  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  that  even 
that  hope  was  lost.  Thus  baffled, 
he  first  guided  his  horse  one   way, 
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and  then  another,  until  the  tired 
animKl  seemed  to  partake  of  the  tor- 
pidity of  his  master,  and  often  refus- 
ed to  answer  to  the  rein.  Hans, 
irritated  and  al':)rmed,  spurred  on  the 
poor  beast,  wiio  ihen  again  flew  for- 
ward to  the  evident  danger  of  both 
himself  and  liis  lider;  but  after  some 
time,  and  great  exertion,  they  again 
reached  an  even  road,  wliich  Hans 
imagined  to  be  that  along  which  they 
had  come. 

For  some  time,  they  went  quietly 
forwards,  and  Hans  again  sunk  into  a 
stupor,  fioni  which,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  acute  pain,  he  found  his 
steed  had  paused  at  the  entrance  of 
a  wood  to  which  the  road  had  con- 
ducted him.  Hans,  stupidly  angry, 
began  to  vent  his  wrath  upon  the 
wretched  steed,  who  no  sooner  felt 
the  spur,  than  he  rushed  forward  into 
the  forest.  In  vain  did  Hans  then 
endeavour  to  turn  his  course — his 
numbed  arms  had  not  strength  to  re- 
strain the  fury  which  he  had  himself 
roused — away  the  horse  dashed  with 
the  fury  of  a  cataract,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  the  branches  of  the  trees  which 
he  had  encountered  in  his  course, 
added  continually  to  his  rage. 

They  had  scarcely  proceeded  a 
yard,  when  a  bough  struck  off  Hans's 
hat,  and  at  that  moment  the  recollec- 
tion flashed  across  his  mind,  that  the 
old  woman  had  told  him  the  time 
would  come,  when  it  would  please 
him  to  have  a  hood  to  cover  his 
aching  brow.  He  shuddered  to  thirdc 
how  exactly  the  words  were  fulfilled. 

The  stupor  now  gave  way,  before 
the  blows  which  he  received  from 
the  branches,  and  the  dreadful  sense 
of  his  situation.  "  Would  to  God,  I 
had  left  my  money  behind  tne  !"  he 
exclaimed,  recollecting  that  he  had 
with  him  a  heavy  bag,  the  produce 
of  some  cattle  which  he  had  sold. 
The  words  had  scarcely  passed  from 
his  lips  when  a  voice,  as  if  at  his  side, 
answered  in  a  snenring  tone,  "  You 
have  ever  been  fond  of  thy  purse — 
'twere  pity  you  should  part  now." — 
The  voice  came  upon  Hans's  ears  as 
that  of  the  old  Hoodekin  ;  and  his 
alarm — his    tenor — his    agitation — 


were  increased  tenfold.  In  vain 
Hans  strove  to  check  his  horse's  ca- 
reer— in  vain  he  looked,  or  rather 
endeavoured  to  look,  around  him  to 
mark  from  whence  the  voice  came  ; 
the  thick  branches  struck  him  so  per- 
petually, that  he  was  obliged  to  bend 
down,  even  to  the  horse's  neck,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  seat.  For- 
ward, forward,  still  he  went,  with  an 
impetuosity  no  strength  could  govern, 
no  hand  could  restrain  ;  and  every 
moment  his  situation  became  more 
deplorable.  The  stupor  had  indeed 
passed  away ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  his  exertions,  a  chill — an  icy, 
deathlike  coldness,  pervaded  his 
veins,  and  was  even  more  insupport- 
able than  the  still  continued  pains 
across  his  brow.  At  one  time  he 
endeavoured  to  soothe  his  horse  into 
quietness,  and  at  another  uttered 
some  ejacalatory  prayer,  but  both 
were  answered  with  a  laugh  of  deri- 
sion, which  terrified  him  not  less 
than  the  recollection  of  his  misspent, 
nay,  his  abused  life,  all  which  came 
rushing  into  his  mind.  Hour  after 
hour  passed  away,  but  still  the  horse 
proceeded ;  on,  on,  he  went,  and 
Hans  began  to  hope  that  a  short  time 
would  hin-ry  him  to  the  conclusion  of 
his  misery,  either  by  death,  or  by 
their  passing  through  the  forest  ;  but 
all  was  vain.  The  spellbound  horse 
travelled  still  onwards,  keeping  near 
to  the  outside  of  the  forest,  until  he 
came  to  the  place  from  whence  he 
first  plunged  into  its  depths,  and  then 
crossing  the  road  again,  he  pursued 
the  same  circle.  In  a  short  time  all 
the  horrors  of  exhaustion  and  a 
dreadfid  thirst  succeeded,  but  there 
was  no  help — no  consolation — no  re- 
dress. If  he  spoke,  a  mocking  voice 
answered  with  a  sneer,  or  presented 
an  empty  stirrup-cup  to  his  parched 
lips  ;  his  groans,  his  agonies,  were 
the  subject  of  derision  and  contempt ; 
every  thing  within  and  around  him 
was  torture.  But  why  need  we  pur- 
sue this  horrible  tale  1  The  maledic- 
tion of  the  Hoodekin  was  fulfilled, 
even  to  the  very  letter.  Keeping  in 
the  circle  which  he  at  first  traversed, 
the  horse  still   proceeded,  until  ih« 
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poor  rider,  ever  exposed  to  the  cut- 
ting strokes  of  the  branches,  thus  fell 
to  the  earth  piece  by  piece  ;  nay,  it 
is  even  asserted  that  peasants  resi- 
dent in  the  neighbourhood  have,  un- 
til lately,  seen  the  skeleton  horse  and 
rider,  still  pursuing  their  charmed 
course — still  agonized — still  torment- 


ed. Part  of  the  wealth  of  Hans 
Kirkenbeck  is  said  to  have  been  at 
one  time  found  by  a  wood-cutter, 
who  wisely  brought  the  same  unto 
the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  by  the 
priests  of  which,  it  was  exercised  and 
appropriated  to  holy  uses. 


VARIETIES. 


OPERA    DANCERS    BAD    WALKERS. 

npHE  walk  of  opera  dancers  is 
•*-  neither  natural  nor  beautiful ; 
but  the  surprising  exercises  which 
they  perform,  give  to  the  joints  of 
the  foot  a  freedom  of  motion  almost 
like  that  of  the  hand.  We  have  seen 
the  dancers,  in  their  morning  exer- 
cises, stand  for  twenty  minutes  on  the 
extremities  of  their  toes  ;  after  which, 
the  effort  is  to  bend  the  inner  ankle 
down  to  the  floor,  in  preparation  for 
the  Bolero  step.  By  such  unnatural 
postures  and  exercises,  the  foot  is 
made  unfit  for  walking,  as  may  be 
observed  in  any  of  the  retired  dan- 
cers and  old  figurantes.  By  standing 
too  much  upon  the  toes,  the  human 
foot  is  converted  to  something  more 
resembling  that  of  a  quadruped, 
where  the  heel  never  reaches  the 
ground,  and  where  the  paw  is  nothing 
more  than  the  phalanges  of  the  toes. 

CENTRE    OP    GRAVITY. 

A  great  inventor  (in  his  own  esti- 
mation) published  that  he  had  solved 
the  important  problem  of  walking  on 
the  water,  and  he  invited  the  public 
to  witness  his  first  essay.  lie  stepped 
boldly  on  the  wave,  equipped  in  a 
pair  of  bulky  cork  boots  :  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  had  not  pondered 
sufficiently  on  the  subjects  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  and  of  floatation  ;  for, 
in  the  next  instant,  all  that  was  to  be 
seen  of  him  was  a  pair  of  legs  stick- 
ing out  of  the  water.  He  was  picked 
up  by  help  of  hand,  and  his  genius 
both  cooled  and  schooled  by  the 
event.  In  like  manner  some  soldiers 
once  finding  a  few  cork  jackets 
among  old  military  stores,  determin- 
ed to  try  them  :  but  mistaking  the 


shoulder  straps  for  lower  fastenings, 
they  put  them  on  as  draivers ;  and 
on  their  plunging  in,  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  sit  pleasantly  on  the 
water,  their  heavy  heads  went  down, 
and  they  were  nearly  drowned. 

EFFECTUAL      MEANS      OF    DESTROYING 
MOLES,  GRUBS,  AND  SNAiL'i. 

The  smell  of  garlic  is  so  ofiensive 
to  moles,  that,  to  get  rid  of  them, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
introduce  into  their  subterraneous 
walks  a  few  heads  of  the  same.  It 
has  also  been  employed  with  success 
agaiust  grubs  and  snails. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  A  LIQUID  FOR 
STAINING  WOOD,  BONE,  OR  IVORY, 
OF  DIFFERENT  COLOURS. 

Put  some  strong  white  wine  vine- 
gar in  a  glass  vessel,  and  add  to  it 
the  filings  of  copper,  with  some  Ro- 
man vitriol,  rock  alum,  and  verdi- 
gris, and  leave  it  for  infusion  for 
seven  days ;  then  boil  it ;  and  by 
putting  into  it  bone,  ivory,  or  wood, 
it  will  penetrate  into  it,  and  give  it  a 
green  colour.  For  a  red  colour,  use 
Brazil  wood  ;  for  blue,  indigo  ;  yel- 
low, French  berries,  «S6C.  &,c. 

BIRDS  POISONING  THEIR  YOUNG. 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  "  Account  of 
the  United  States  of  America,"  re- 
lates that  some  of  the  birds  of  North 
America  are  remarkable  for  poison- 
ing their  young  ;  but  this  is  only  done 
if  ihey  are  encatjcd  or  confined.  The 
robin  is  one  of  llie  birds  thus  noticed. 
If  the  young  be  taken,  and  placed  in 
a  cage  where  the  parent  birds  can 
discover  them,  they  will  attend  upon 
and  feed  them  for  a  season  ;  but  "'"- 
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the  lapse  of  a  tew  days,  or  when  the 
young  are  fledged,  the  old  ones  ap- 
pear ver}'  uneasy,  and  endsavour  to 
discover  some  way  by  which  they 
may  escape.  If,  liowever,  they  per- 
ceive that  there  is  no  hojje  of  accom- 
plishing their  purpose,  they  procure 
for  them  a  sort  of  berry,  which  is  aa 
infallible  poison  ;  opparently  dis- 
daining the  thought  that  their  off- 
sjoring  ihould  he  slaves  ! 

THE    stranger's    HEART. 
The  stranger's  heart  !  oh,  wound  it  not ! 
A  yearning  anguish  is  its  lot ; 
In  the  green  shadow  of  thy  tree 
The  stranger  finds  no  rest  with  thee. 

Thou  think'st  the  vine's  low  rustling  leaves 
Glad  music  round  thy  household  eaves  ; 
To  him  that  sound  hath  sorrow's  tone — 
The  stranger's  heart  is  with  his  own. 

Thou  think'st  thy  children's  laughing  play 
A  lovely  sight  at  fall  of  day  ; 
Then  are  the  stranger's  thoughts  opprest — 
His  mother's  voice  comes  o'er  his  breast. 

Thou  think'st  it  sweet,  when  friend  to  friend 
Beneath  one  roof  in  prayer  may  blend  ; 
Then  doth  the  stranger's  eye  grow  dim — 
Far,  far  are  those  who  prayed  with  him. 

Thy  hearth,  thy  home,  thy  vintage  land — 
The  voices  of  thy  kindred  band  ; 
Oh,  midst  them  all  when  blest  thou  art, 
Deal  gently  with  the  stranger's  heart  ! 


PRESERVING   APPLES   FOR   WINTER 
STORE. 

Mr.  Toilet,  of  Betley  Hall,  Staf- 
fordshire, in  a  communication  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  recommends 
that  apples  intended  to  be  preserved 
for  winter  store,  should  be  packed  in 
banks  or  hods  of  earth  like  potatoes. 
This  method  is  said  to  be  at  once 
effectual  and  economical. 

A   GOOD  NAME. 

Their  Majesties  of  Sardinia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Genoa  Gazette,  lately 
stood  sponsors  to  a  noble  child,  who 
was  baptized,  simply  and  shortly, 
Charles  Felix  Joseph  Marius  Ciirist- 
inus  Denis  Paul  Francis-de-Paula 
Bernardin  Anthony  Ptaymond  Gae- 
tanus  Jean  Nepoiuucemis  Andrew 
Avellin  Marius-des-Miraclcs  Diego 
Peter  d'Alcantara.  When  this  young 
gentleman,  who  is  the  son  of  an  am 
bassador,  comes  to  sign  despatch 
notes,  it  will  be,  for  brevity,  in  ini- 


tials, G.  F.  J.  M.  C.  D.  P.  F.-de-P. 
B.  A.  R.  G.  J.  N.  A.  A.  M.-des-M. 
D.  P.  d'Alcantara  !  ! ! 

CURIOUS  FACT. 

Take  a  watch-glass,  wet  the  con- 
vex side,  and  place  it,  with  that  side 
downwards,  on  a  horizontal  glass, 
a  looking-glass,  for  example.  Then 
incline  the  horizontal  glass  sufficient- 
ly to  induce  the  watch-glass  (which 
slightly  adheres  to  the  surface,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  wet- 
ted) to  slide.  Instead,  however,  of 
simply  sliding  down,  it  descends  the 
declivity  with  a  rotatory  movement, 
of  greater  or  less  rapidity.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  ? 

LA    BOURDONNAIS. 

Few  men  in  the  last  century  were 
more  celebrated  or  more  unhappy 
than  La  Bourdonnais,  the  Governor 
of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  ; 
by  whom  indeed  those  two  colonies 
were  almost  created,  and  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services,  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastile,  He  there  composed 
a  volume  of  historical  memoirs. 
Handkerchiefs,  stiffened  with  rice 
water  ;  soot  and  the  dregs  of  coffee  j 
and  a  small  coin,  bent,  slit,  and  fas- 
tened to  a  wooden  skewer,  served 
him  for  paper,  pen,  and  ink.  The 
grandson  of  this  intrepid  sailor  has 
just  republished  these  memoirs,  which 
contain  much  curious  matter. 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  SENTENCE. 

A  French  Jehu  was  tried  in  1818, 
for  some  accident  caused  by  his  ca- 
briolet, before  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Paris  ;  when,  having  heard  the 
evidence,  the  President  of  the  Tribu- 
nal declared  that  he  stood  acquitted, 
but  that  the  court  felt  it  its  duty  to 
blame  him,  and  tiiat  he  was  blamed 
accordingly.  "^  Blamed  !"  exclaim- 
ed Jehu  ;  "  Blamed  ! — I  don't  quite 
understand  your  honor; — but — but — 
will  it  prevent  my  handling  the  rib- 
ands, and  driving  the  icehicle  f' — • 
"  No  !"  said  the  judge.  «  Then, 
with  all  respect  for  your  honor,  I  just 
laugh  at  it,''  said  coachee,  bowing. 
"  And  so  do  I,"  said  the  president, 
in  rising  to  leave  the  court. 
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THE  BACHELOR'S  BEAT.— NO. 


See  Vol.  VI, 

SOME  montlis  have  elapsed  since, 
with  the  garrulity  of  age  and 
misfortune,  I  related  to  the  compan- 
ion of  an  autumnal  ramble,  the  sooth- 
ingly painful  circumstances  which 
led  to  my  being  an  old  Bachelor. 
The  dispensation  which  has  left  me 
alone  in  the  world,  came  so  directly 
from  the  chastening,  yet  invigorating 
hand  of  Providence,  that  the  drops  of 
bitterness  once  mingled  in  ray  soli- 
tary cup,  have  long  since  yielded  to 
the  purifying  influence  of  those  dews 
from  heaven  which  never  fail  to  de- 
scend, (perhaps  at  the  entreaty  of 
the  early  translated)  on  the  humble 
and  resigned  survivor  of  those  "Sleep- 
ers in  the  Lord." 

Yes  !  I  have  long  been  an  unre- 
pining,  though  unworthy  survivor  of 
beauty  and  innocence,  of  virtue  and 
affection  ;  for  they  dwelt  to  the  last, 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  exalted  in 
her  whom  I  have  ceased  to  weej) — 
they  were  the  fragrant  shroud  that 
embalmed  her  mortal  remains,  and 
the  imperishable  "  weddinggarment," 
which  I  humby  trust  will  hallow  our 
eternal  union. 

But  it  is  another  and  far  bitterer 
affliction  to  weep  over  the  untimely 
blight  of  virtue,  or  the  premature 
withering  of  affections.  To  move 
(though  far  apart)  in  the  same  evil 
W'orld  witli  those  who  to  us  "  are 
not" — or  to  think  of,  (as  removed 
to  another,)  those  who  lived  long 
enough  to  wean  us  from  idols,  and 
pierce  us  as    we   leaned   upon  their 
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broken  reed.  To  be  alone,  because 
a  beloved  object  has  gone  earlier  to 
bliss,  is  a  soothing  and  a  privileged 
condition  ;  but  to  survive  the  illusions 
which  made  Life's  morning  and  its 
very  noon  beautiful,  to  be  alone  be- 
cause we  have  been  unworthy,  or 
another  unstable,  or  even  perhaps 
because  both  have  only  been  rash 
and  inexperienced,  is  a  trial  under 
which  (while  I  thank  Heaven  that  I 
was  myself  spared  it)  I  sympathize 
not  the  less  with  those  whom  it  has 
made  joyless  pilgrims  on  the  down- 
hill path  of  life. 

Circumstances,  such  as  will  some- 
times occur  in  the  most  recluse  and 
uneventful  existence,  lately  trans- 
ported me  back  in  memory  among 
the  compeers  of  my  short  struggle  in 
the  busy  race  of  ambition.  I  saw, 
after  five-and-twenty  years'  estrange- 
mr-nt,  (but,  "  oh  !  how  changed,  how 
fallen  !")  a  favourite  companion  of 
n)y  youngest  and  most  thoughtless 
period — one  who  won  my  good-will 
by  his  gaiety,  and  my  admiration  by 
his  talents,  and  upon  whom  (but  for 
a  guardian  genius,  who  in  some  fe- 
male form  or  other  ever  mercifully 
haunted  my  side)  I  might  have  mo- 
delled my  then  pliant  character,  and 
shaped  my  reckless  course  through 
life.  Jack  Cavendish  ! — when  I  re- 
collect the  magic  wliich  once  resided 
in  that  gifted  name — the  thrill  of 
emulation  it  excited  in  many  a  youth- 
ful breast — the  "  open  Sesame"  it 
might  have  proved   to    honours,   to 
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distinction,  nay,  more  still,  to  hnppi- 
iicis — and  when  1  tliiiik  ilial  it  is  sy- 
nunymous  willi  b  asted  fanip,  and 
niispcnt  talents,  and  ineirievable 
riiin,  I  bow  in  acquiescence  with  the 
decree  tlial  lias  gone  forlli,  that  "  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  nc)r  even 
wisdom  to  men  of  understanding  !" 

Business  (rare,  almost  forgotten 
sound  !)  carried  me  lately  to  our 
northern  metropolis.  I  was  shun- 
ning, as  the  shyness  of  long  seclu- 
sion dictated,  the  more  public  thor- 
oughfares leading  to  my  object,  and 
threading  the  obscure  narrow  streets 
behind  them,  at  an  hour,  which, 
though  early  day  with  men  of  busi- 
ness and  regularity,  was  scarce  yet 
morning  with  the  midnight  reveller, 
or  worse  than  midnight  gamester. 

Had  it  been  the  dusk  of  evening, 
instead  of  a  bright  May  morning,  I 
should  certainly  have  thought  (as  I 
passed  with  quickened  step  the  thresh- 
old of  a  well-known  gaming-house) 
that  1  beheld,  issuing  from  its  earthly 
hell,  the  spectre  of  Jack  Cavendish. 
Never  was  Milton's  description  of  an 
"  archangel  ruined,"  more  fully  real- 
ized here  below  than  in  the  creature 
now  before  me.  The  handsomest 
"  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould," 
that  ever  bore  the  Creator's  sacred 
image,  was  now  a  gaunt  and  emaciat- 
ed shadow.  It  was  as  if  the  majestic 
body  had  shrunk  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  debused  and  humiliated  soul. 
The  once  open  forehead  was  con- 
tracted with  wrinkles,  the  once  com- 
manding eye  had  learned  to  seek  the 
ground — and  all  not  of  earth  that 
animated  the  ruined  fabric,  seemed, 
alas  !  by  the  horrible  expression  it 
had  assumed,  to  partake  more  of  the 
fiend  than  the  demigod. 

This  expression,  however,  (the 
consequence  of  a  run  of  ill-luck 
in  the  place  from  which  he  was 
emerging,)  vanished  on  seeing  me. 
Jack  Cavendish's  snile,  faint  indeed 
as  ever  was  shed  from  clouded  win- 
try moon,  passed  a  moment  over  his 
parched  lip— and  God  be  praised 
for  it !  a  tear  from  a  fountain  proba- 
bly long  dry,  moistened  his  red  and 


hollow  eye.  Mine,  those  who  know 
how  easily  its  sluice  is  opened,  will 
believe  was  also  glistening,  and,  to 
conceal  these  mutual  emotions,  and 
gratify  the  yearnings  of  early  com- 
panionshi]),  we  adjourned  to  the 
nearest  hotel,  and  ordered  breakfast 
in  a  private  apartment. 

The  glance  the  waiter  cast  on  my 
comrade  spoke  volumes  ! — it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  look,  first  of  scrutiny — 
then  of  compassion  at  me — but  1  was 
too  old  to  be  warned  as  a  novice,  and 
he  left  the  room  with  a  shrug. 

The  particulars  of  our  long  con- 
ference might  shock,  but  would  not 
edify  the  reader.  When  I  left  Lon- 
don and  the  world,  Jack  Cavendish 
was  on  the  high  road  to  wealth  and 
honours.  He  had  quitted  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  law  for  the  shining  path 
of  office  ;  he  was  the  wit  and  the 
genius  of  a  triumphant  part}'^  ;  the 
favourite  nephew  of  a  powerful  min- 
ister, and  the  destined  husband  of 
his  lovely  and  accomplished  daugh- 
ter. The  rapid  and  slippery  descent 
from  all  these  honours  and  all  these 
expectations,  is  easily  comprised  in 
one  ominous,  pestilential  word — 
Play !  a  word  surely  devised  by  the 
fiends  whose  sport  is  human  misery 
in  its  most  abject  and  irremediable 
form.  Oh  !  that  the  young  ear  just 
yielding  to  its  fascinations,  could 
hear  it  as  pronounced  to  me  by  its 
loathing,  yet  never  to  be  emancipat- 
ed, slave  ! 

Jack's  history  of  himself  was  too 
disjointed,  too  passionate,  too  much 
embellished  by  lingering  self-love,  to 
be  very  intelligible,  had  not  circum- 
stances, at  which  ho  but  dimly  glanc- 
ed, since  come  to  my  knowledge. 
One  thing  only  I  gathered  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  amid  all 
he  had  lost  by  his  mad  infatuation, 
(and  that  all  comprised  every  thing 
precious  in  the  eyes,  or  to  the  hon- 
est an)bition  of  man,)  the  loss  of  his 
cousin  Lady  Julia's  affections  and 
hand,  had  sat  down  most  heavily  on 
his  seared  and  withered  heart.  His 
passion  for  her  (notwithstanding  the 
natural  scepticism  which  his  conduct 
might  inspire)  had  maintained  a  long 
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and  dubious  conflict  witii  his  ruling 
demon,  and  now,  even  now,  on  the 
mention  of  her  name,  a  lurid  flush 
passed  over  liis  wan  brow,  and  a 
scalding  tear  rolled  down  his  hollow 
cheek. 

It  was,  however,  no  soft  tear  of 
regret  for  a  beloved  object  in  a  bet- 
ter world — fur  Lady  Julia  lived — 
and  had  long  been  the  happy  wife  of 
a  deserving  husband — nay,  surround- 
ed as  she  was  by  a  blooming  fence 
of  rosy  scions  from  a  worthier  and  a 
holier  stock,  could  bend  on  her  lost 
cousin  the  unmoved,  though  genlle 
glance,  of  an  alienated  guardian  an- 
gel. She  had,  indeed,  enough  of  the 
angel  in  her,  to  entreat  her  virtuous 
husband  to  exert  his  indirect  influ- 
ence for  the  extrication  of  her  cou- 
sin, and  to  re-open  to  him  those 
paths  of  honourable  an)bition  closed 
against  him  by  the  resentment  of  her 
indignant  fmher.  But  these  benevo- 
lent eflorts  failed — for  the  reforma- 
tion which  baffles  the  smiles  of 
Hope,  will  rarely  be  eftccted  by  the 
frowns  of  Despair. 

Jack  fell  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale  of  demoridizafrioii.  I'he  victim 
became  in  turn  tiie  spoiler  !  Some 
short  feverish  years  were  passed  in 
alternations  of  opulence  and  beggary  ; 
but  even  these  excitements  were  long 
gone  by,  and  Jack  was  now  a  puny 
drive, ler  in  his  once  daring  warfare, 
playing  for  stakes  belou'  contempt, 
partly  from  inveterate  habit,  partly 
for  daily  subsistence  !  Why  dwell 
longer  on  the  revolting  picture  ?  Re- 
lief was  beyond  my  power ;  remon- 
strance utterly  hopeless  with  one 
whose  heart  and  understanding  had 
long  anticipated  every  susgestion  of 
friendship — who  proped  his  d'^graded 
way  amid  a  noontide  blaze  of  better 
light,  against  which  his  eyes  had 
only  been  closed  by  a  desperate  and 
successfid  eflurt. 

I  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  the 
wreck  of  my  early  comrade,  with  an 
instinctive  shudder  at  tlie  long  per- 
spective of  un!if>noured  and  unsooth- 
ed  decline  before  him  ;  yet  who 
rould  forbear  to  bless  Heaven  that 
be  was  still   a   bachelorj  and  that  no 


bleeding  female  heart  deplored  a 
frenzy,  which  even  female  intlnence, 
I  feel  confident,  could  not  have  con- 
trolled ? 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  painful 
interview  that  I  casually  heard  men- 
tioned, for  the  first  time  since  our 
early  separation,  the  name  of  anoth- 
er companion  of  my  legal  studies, 
who,  with  a  character  exactly  oppo- 
site, and  a  conduct  dianietricHJly  the 
reverse  of  poor  Cavendish's,  was 
alike  abandoned  in  his  "sear  and 
yellow  leaf,"  to  n  nielanchol}',  ncjt 
always  in  this  world  the  companion 
of  guilt  ;  nay,  who  perhaps  owed  to 
his  more  estimable,  though  less  bril- 
liant qualities,  the  disappointment 
which  embittered  his  prime,  as  well 
as  the  voluntary  desolation  in  which 
he  had  ever  since  remained. 

These  awakened  an  interest  far 
more  permanent  than  the  meteor 
flash  of  poor  Jack's  appearance,  and 
I  made  inquiries,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  reflections  and  the  circum- 
stances which  follow. 

''  I  have  been  young,  and  am  now 
old  ;"  and  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  I  shudder  when  I  hear  of  child- 
ish engagements  between  those  who, 
as  yet,  know  neither  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  human  passions,  nor  the 
"  lights  and  shadows  of  human  life." 
Thousands  of  the  brave,  the  gifted, 
and  the  beautiful,  have  waked  from 
dreams  of  juvcniile  idolatry,  amid 
the  cold  realities  of  cvery-day  life, 
and  loathed  the  long  remnant  of  a 
scarce-budding  existence,  for  the 
rash  vows  of  its  opening  dawn.  The 
world  is  peopled  with  such  mourners, 
and  if  in  time  the  cloak  of  indifler- 
ence,  or  the  n:antle  of  resignation,  or 
the  pall  of  despair,  shroud  it  from 
the  world's  uiifeeling  gaze,  the  bro- 
ken heart  is  not  the  less  surely  there ! 
How  many  have  wept — bitterly  wept 
— that  they  awoke  not  before  thoso 
fetters  were  riveted  whose  very  in- 
dissolubility makes  them  often  reso- 
lutely, if  not  cheerfully  borne  !  But 
there  may  be  an  awaking,  early 
enough  fi>r  freedom,  yet  too  late  for 
peace.  It  is  hard  to  die  in  early 
youth  by  the  slow   martyrdom  of  ra- 
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grct  and  remorse,  and  hard  to  live, 
when  those  who  once  loved,  scorn  ; 
and  thoso  ivho  once  worshipped, 
spurn  their  desecrated  idol  ! 

It  is  possible  to  be  very  miserable 
without  actual  guilt,  and  the  cause  ot* 
misery  to  others,  without  greater  er- 
ror than  a  few  rash  words.  Let  them 
be  pondered,  then,  these  awful  words, 
dear  youthful  reader  !  and  credit  an 
old  man's  testimony,  that  if  to  swear 
eternal  love  be  inexpressibly  sweet, 
to  feel  that  love  decline  ere  the  vow 
was  well  registered,  is  more  than 
thou  canst  bear — and  live. 

Emily  Fortescue  was  an  orphan  ; 
and  the  equal  hand  of  Providence, 
while  it  gave  her  wealth  to  purchase 
friends,  and  sweetness  to  win  them, 
denied  her  natural  protectors  and  the 
blessing  of  kindred.  Her  father  had 
died,  as  a  British  sailor  dies,  gladly  ; 
her  mother  had  carried  his  laurels  in 
her  broken  heart  till  they  and  it 
withered  together;  and  Emily,  at 
twelve,  was  alone  in  the  world. 

There  are  no  friendships  like  those 
which  are  born  amid  peril,  and  ce- 
mented with  blood;  and  Admiral 
Sydenham,  as  the  cold  waves  closed 
over  the  corse  of  his  comrade,  felt 
his  heart  warm  towards  his  desolate 
child.  One  son  and  two  lovely 
daughters  had  grown  like  wild  ne- 
glected olive  plants  round  his  own 
rarely  visited  board  ;  and  (himself  a 
widower)  these  half  orphans  made 
him  doubly  tender  towards  one  dou- 
bly bereaved.  His  girls,  whom  the 
indulgent  fondness  of  a  dealing 
grandmother  threatened  to  injure,  he 
now  placed  at  the  same  excellent 
school  with  his  self-adopted  ward  ; 
and  when  brief  intervals  of  sunshine 
gleamed  across  the  stormy  tenor'of 
a  seaman's  life,  he  clasped  his  three 
Graces  with  indiscrirainating  fond- 
ness to  liis  manly  heart. 

His  son  had  long  been  an  absentee, 
for  the  Admiral  had  fears  for  his  boy 
which  never  crossed  his  own  trium- 
phant path,  or  rather,  yielding  to  the 
dying  request  of  a  timid  and  heart- 
broken mother,  he  had  consented, 
by  estranging  him  from  naval  associa- 
tions, to  educate  him  among  her  re- 


lations as  a  man  of  peace,  and  the 
future  guardian  of  his  lovely  sis'.ers. 
That  presentiment  of  early  dissolu- 
tion, which  haunts,  without  disturb- 
ing, many  a  warrior's  brief  career, 
whispered  to  Sydenham,  that  he 
would  fall  in  the  prime  of  manhood  ; 
and  as  he  would  leave  his  children 
but  slenderly  provided,  that  to  their 
brother's  successful  studies  and  lucra- 
tive profession,  they  must  chiefly 
look  for  support.  William  was  there- 
fore imbibing  in  the  chambers  of  an 
eminent  solicitor,  the  painful  rudi- 
ments of  law;  while  his  amiable  sis- 
ters and  their  dear  new  friend  follow- 
ed assiduously  their  more  elegant 
pursuits,  or  roved  together  during 
happy  holidays  in  the  copse-woods 
of  Hampshire,  where  the  Admiral's 
cottage  was  situated. 

Here,  though  blessed  in  the  added 
enjoyments  of  Emily's  society,  the 
afllectionate  girls  could  never  for  a 
moment  forget  their  brother ;  and 
"  Dear  William  !"  and  "  Poor  Wil- 
liam !"  formed  the  sighing  burden  of 
many  a  mirthful  strain.  ''  How  you 
will  love  William,  when  you  know 
him  as  we  do  !"  said  the  dealing  sis- 
ters so  often,  that  Emily  felt  that  she 
loved  him  already  upon  trust.  She 
had  seen  him  once  as  a  school-bo}^ 
when  she,  as  a  little  child,  was  taken 
by  her  father  on  board  the  Agamem- 
non, and  remembered,  with  tenacious 
gratitude,  that  when  many  smart 
Middys  laughed  at  her  childish  terrors 
and  ignorant  wonder,  William  Sy- 
denham stood  by  her  kindly,  and 
gently  explained  why  the  great  house 
moved  so  up  and  down,  and  why  her 
head  turned  so  oddly  round,  and 
why  the  floor  was  called  a  deck,  and 
the  dining-room  a  cabin.  The  im- 
pression thus  early  made,  became  in- 
delible under  the  fostering  influence 
of  his  sisters'  praises,  and  she  longed 
little  less  than  themselves  to  see 
"  Dear  William"  again.  His  person 
she  had  quite  forgotten,  and  only 
fancied  that  one  so  good  must  be 
handsome,  even  had  a  flattering  por- 
trait of  a  rosy  cherub  hanging  over 
his  late  mother's  toilette,  not  confirm- 
ed  the  belief. 
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Christmas  at  length  came ;  the 
Admiral  anchored  oti'  Southampton, 
and  flew  to  spend  the  joyous  season 
with  his  re-united  treasures.  His 
girls  were  already  assembled  to  wel- 
come him  ;  he  kissed  them  fondly 
round,  but  liis  first  words  of  eager  in- 
quiry were  for  "  Dear  William," 
who,  detained  by  a  perverse  fall  of 
snow,  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  was 
with  a  starting  tear  of  regret  that  the 
father's  sigh  of  disappointment  was 
met,  and  Emily  wondered  she  too 
should  cry,  because  AVilliam  was  not 
come  home. 

Two  tedious  days  were  passed  in 
watching  the  sky  and  consulting  ba- 
rometers ;  and  on  the  third,  William 
Sydenham,  after  walking  across  some 
miles  of  untracked  snow,  found  his 
way  to  his  father's  fire-side.  The 
great  Newfoundland  dog  first  barked 
at  the  mufiied  stranger  coming  up  the 
lawn,  then,  with  a  whine  of  ecstacy 
told  the  party  within  whom  they 
might  expect  to  see.  The  lame  boat- 
swain, who  always  accompanied  the 
Admiral  (whose  life  he  had  saved) 
ashore,  bounded  crutcii  and  all,  into 
the  room,  with  the  tidings,  and  the  old 
blind  nurse,  who  had  reared  the  whole 
family,  groped  her  way,  guided  by 
tlie  voice  of  her  darling,  down  the 
snowy  path  to  meet  him. 

Out  flew  father  and  sisters,  hats 
forgotten,  and  silk  shoes  disregarded, 
on  the  same  joyous  errand,  and  Emi- 
ly followed  ;  for  was  not  William  her 
brother  too  ?  Though  last  in  the 
grand  pilgrimage,  she  was  not  the 
least  noticed  by  its  object.  She  had 
half  held  up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed 
like  the  rest,  but  started  to  see  a  tall 
grave  youth,  who,  shaking  hands 
kindly,  yet  quietly,  said,  "  How  do 
you  do.  Miss  Emily  Fortescue?"  She 
would  have  answered,  "  Very  well, 
Mr.  Sydenham  ;"  but  as  nothing 
would  come  but  "  Dear  William  !" 
she  remained  silent. 

While  the  whole  household  crowd- 
ed round  the  warm-hearted,  though 
cold  mannered  youth,  Emily  had 
leisure  to  rectify  her  ideas  of  his  ap- 
pearance. She  had  expected  to  see 
a  blooming,   gay,  youthful  edition  of 


the  Admiral,  (himself  a  perfect  mo- 
del of  manly  beauty  ;)  but  before  her 
stood  a  pale  thoughtful  student,  tall 
of  his  age— near  eighteen — and  with 
no  other  charms  than  those  of  a  sweet 
smile,  and  a  pair  of  very  expressive 
black  eyes.  His  person  had  the  awk- 
ward rawness  of  rapid  growth,  and 
his  manners  the  shyness  of  one  who 
pursued  a  sedentary  and  sedative 
employment.  His  conversation  was 
alike  destitute  of  Ijiilli  ;ucy,  and  be- 
fore night  came,  Emily  could  say, 
"  Mr.  Sydenham,"  without  an  efiort. 
It  required  a  greater  one  to  answer 
honestly,  yet  kindly,  the  eager  in- 
quiries (jf  her  friends,  how  she  liked 
their  brother.  It  was  easy  to  say 
with  truth,  that  their  brother  must  be 
liked  ;  but  as  any  one  else,  she  felt 
she  should  never  have  thought  twice 
about  him.  She  could  listen,  how- 
ever, with  placid  attention,  to  a 
thousand  anecdotes  revived  by  his 
presence,  of  his  constancy  in  attach- 
ment, and  uprightness  in  conduct;  of 
his  substantial  kindness  to  old  retain- 
ers, and  goodness  of  heart  towards  the 
whole  world.  And  then  his  presents  ! 
He  was  already  earning  by  his  use- 
ful, though  inglorious  labours,  no  con- 
temptible stipend,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  had  now  found  its  way 
home  in  the  shape  of  a  new  spy-glass 
for  the  Admiral,  and  a  new  crutch 
for  Jack,  and  a  warm  gown  for  nurse, 
and  for  his  three  sisters.  Little  French 
watches,  (then  a  great  rarity,)  taken 
on  board  a  prize,  and  procured  for 
him  on  commission  by  his  father's 
purser.  The  watches,  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  true  taste,  were  all  alike, 
but  a  seal  of  William's  choosing, 
graced  each.  For  his  volatile  and 
somewhat  idle  younger  sister,  Dora, 
he  had  chosen  the  steep  ascent  of  a 
rock  surmounted  by  a  palm  tree,  with 
the  motto,  "  //  Jaut  moiitcr  pour 
7it\itteindre  ;'"  i'or  his  modest  unob- 
trusive favourite,  Alice,  the  hnn)ble 
violet,  with  ''  II  faut  me  cherc/icr''' — 
and  as  for  Emily,  ignorant  of  course 
by  what  emblem  to  designate  her  yet 
unknown  character,  he  had  on  her 
seal  pourtrayed  his  own  by  the  well 
known  device  of  the  Olive  leaf,  and 
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"  Je  ne  change  qu'en  mourant.'''  No- 
thing, indeed,  cuidd  be  a  more  apt 
symbol  than  llie  olive  of  William  Sy- 
denliiuirs  precise  character.  Tlie 
exterior  of"  both  was  somewhat  som- 
bre and  monotonous  ;  but  utility,  in- 
trinsic worth,  and  undecaying  vitality, 
characterised  both. 

Alliiough  nothing  could  be  more 
opposite  to  the  thinking,  taciturn, 
homely  young  lawyer,  than  the  ra- 
diant, lively,  elegant  Emily  Fortes- 
cue,  no  novice  is  ignorant  that  such 
contrasts  are  at  least  as  likely  to  fos- 
ter as  to  extinguish  partiality.  Wil- 
liam soon  admired  Emily  with  all  the 
latent  energy  of  ^  character  such  as 
we  have  described  ;  and  Emily  gra- 
dually learned  to  think  the  black 
eyes  that  were  never  oH"  her  for  a 
moment,  wonderfully  expressive,  and 
the  smile  that  lighted  up  a  pensive 
coualenance  whenever  she  appeared, 
peculiarly  becoming.  In  any  other 
house,  family,  or  situation,  she  would 
perhaps  never  have  remarked  either, 
but  here,  everything  that  William 
did  was  matter  of  delighted  observa- 
tion, and  partial  comment;  and  "  Do 
you  know  that  William  admires  you 
very  much  V  seemed  to  his  sisters 
as  high  a  compliment,  as  it  was  to 
the  inexperienced  ear  of  Emily  a 
new  one.  The  fond  hearts  of  the 
innocent  girls  soon  overilowed  with 
joy  and  congratulation  ;  they  talked 
with  rapture  of  the  closer  tie  which 
iheir  brother's  attachment  would 
create  between  them,  and  of  the  joy 
it  would  give  their  dear  father,  of  the 
didicious  life  they  would  lead  all  to- 
gether at  Lyiidhurst,  "  the  world  for- 
getting, by  the  world  forgot." 

For  a  long  time  these  images  play- 
ed round  Emily's  fancy,  without  in 
the  least  reaching  her  heart.  Her 
vanity  (for  what  girl  is  without  it) 
was  gratified  by  respectful  and  hither- 
to unknown  homage,  and  to  live  al- 
ways at  Lyndhurst,  whether  with  or 
without  William  Sydenham,  was  the 
chief  wish  of  her  life.  But  by  de- 
grees came  bashful  consciousness, 
the  first  infallible  symptom  of  reci- 
procity ;  and  though  she  spoke  in- 
finitely less  to,   or    of,   William  Sy- 


denham, she  lay  awake  hours  to  listen 
to  his  sisters'  harmless  raillery,  and 
fond  prognostics  for  the  future.  The 
flutter  and  excitement  which  in  a  first 
Jlirtation  so  often  supply  the  place 
of  real  attachment,  concealed  the  ab- 
sence of  deeper  sentiments,  ami  as 
Emily  could  not  hear  William's 
name  without  blushing,  nor  his  foot- 
step without  starting,  was  it  wonder- 
ful she  half  imagined  herself  in  love? 
That  she  liked  him,  was  no  longer 
dubious;  for  his  want  of  animation 
was  no  longer  complained  of — his 
gravity  was  but  the  lover's  immemo- 
rial pensiveness,  and  his  somewhat 
technical  precision  had  become  pre- 
mature wisdom  and  steadiness.  In 
short  (and  these  words  contain  the 
history  of  many  a  female  heart)  he 
had  admired,  distinguished,  nay, 
adored  her,  and  was  he  not  conse- 
quently faultless? 

But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
poor  Emily,  were  vanity,  inherent  as 
it  is  in  human  nature,  made  the  sole 
or  even  chief  agent  in  her  increasing 
complacency.  No  !  the  testimony 
of  a  whole  partial  household  com- 
bined to  lend  illusion  to  the  fanciful 
part  of  the  picture,  while  genuine 
worth  gave  reality  to  all  its  sobeier 
features.  William  was  so  good  !  Must 
not  his  wife  be  the  happiest  of  the 
happy"?  So  beloved  !  And  must  not 
his  love  be  invaluable  1  So  constant  ! 
And  must  it  not  be  unchangeable  ? 
In  short,  six  weeks  of  hourly  increas- 
ing devotion  transformed  plain  Wil- 
liam Sydenham  into  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  favoured  and  accepted  lover, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  to  satisfy 
the  juvenile  compact  but  a  superflu- 
ous question,  and  anticipated  re[ily, 
and  above  all,  the  sanction  of  the 
worthy  but  little  observant  Admiral. 

His  sense  of  honor  was  far  too 
high  to  have  promoted,  by  any  in- 
sinuations or  efforts  of  his  own,  an 
union  between  his  slenderly  portion- 
ed son  and  comparatively  wealthy 
ward  ;  though  he  could  not  help  in- 
wardly hoping  (quite  as  nnich  from 
disinterested  desire  to  secure  her  a 
protector,  as  for  his  son's  advantage) 
that  such  a  consuramation  might  ensue 
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from  their  inevitable  intercourse. 
But  every  consideration  of  delicacy 
as  a  guardian,  and  prudence  as  a 
parent,  forbade  his  sanctioning  a 
promise  thus  hastily  founded,  and 
rashly  exclianged;  so  calling  the  en- 
amoured pair  a  couple  of  fools,  he 
laughed  ofl'  the  engagement  as  too 
puerile  to  be  trea  ed  otherwise  at 
present,  though  he  v.  as  too  honest  to 
conceal  that  it  might  some  years 
hence  (were  the  inrl.nations  of  both 
to  remain  unaltered)  claim  his  warm- 
est approbation. 

The  worthy  Admiral  again  sailed, 
and  the  want  of  an  eligible  protec- 
tress in  his  own  family,  as  well  as 
their  youth,  (Emily,  the  eldest  among 
them,  being  only  sixteen,)  induced 
him  to  consign  his  daughters  and 
ward  once  more  to  the  care  of  the 
excellent  woman  who  had  superin- 
tended their  earlier  education,  with 
whom  they  remained  in  the  almost 
conventual  privacy  of  a  school  fifty 
m  es  irom  London  for  the  next  two 
years,  during  which,  the  visits  of  their 
brother  were  necessarily  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  remembrance  of 
William,  and  his  hasty  attachment, 
might  have  glided  imperceptibly  from 
Emily's  mind,  but  for  the  perpetual 
recurrence  to  it  of  his  dealing  sisters, 
and  an  occasional  postcript  breath- 
ing unalterable  devotion,  subjoined 
to  the  excellent  letters  with  which 
this  good  brother  beguiled  their  sepa- 
ration. 

William  Sydenham,  like  many 
who  are  not  born  to  shine  in  conver- 
sation, wrote  with  peculiar  case  and 
elegance  ;  and  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  often  robbed  by  invincible 
shyness  of  their  due  weight  in  socie- 
ty, found  unrestrained  exercise  on 
papei-.  It  was  no.v  not  only  ^^  good 
William,"  and  ''kind  William,"  but 
"  c/ei'cr  William,"  that  Emily  was 
called  upon  to  love  and  admire  ;  and 
as  less  partial  reports  bore  ample 
testimony  to  his  rapid  progress  in  his 
profession,  pride  in  his  talents  con- 
spired with  other  considerations  to 
foster  a  delusion  which  nothing  had 
as  yet  occurred  to  dispel. 

William,   in  the  meantime,    cher- 


ished his  youthful  predilection  with 
all  the  concentrated  energy  of  a  cha- 
racter formed  for  domestic  happiness; 
secured,  by  his  retired  disposition 
and  engrossing  employment,  from  all 
those  external  dissipations  which 
might  have  divided  the  attention,  or 
even  the  heart,  of  an  ordinary  youth 
of  his  age.  He  was  now  one-and- 
twenty  ;  and  in  mind  and  manners, 
as  well  as  person,  at  least  five  years 
older  ;  of  a  pale  and  studious  com- 
plexion, grave,  and  somewhat  for- 
mal address,  and  as  firm  in  retaining 
as  he  was  slow  in  betraying  emo- 
tions rarely  guessed  at  from  an  exte- 
rior of  singular  calmness,  easily  mis- 
taken for  indifference. 

These  qualities  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  profession  he  had  em- 
braced. The  shrewd  old  solicitor 
under  whom  he  had  been  educated, 
predicting  the  future  eminence  of  his 
pupil,  readily  proposed  now  admit- 
ting liim  into  partnership,  and  Wd- 
liam,  his  honest  heart  beating  high 
with  thoughts  of  independence,  sat 
down  to  offer  that  heart  to  iiis  father's 
ward  more  explicitly  and  seriously 
than  his  tacit  promise  to  that  father, 
and  his  dependent  situation,  had 
hitherto  permitted  him  to  do.  Emily 
was  soon,  he  knew,  to  quit  an  abode 
which  at  eighteen  was  no  longer  an 
eligible  one,  to  reside  with  a  brother 
of  her  father's  recently  arrived  from 
abroad  ;  and  before  this  important 
change  took  place,  he  naturally 
wished  for  a  ratification  of  their  im- 
plied engagement,  not,  however,  to 
be  made  public,  or  carried  into  cfiect 
(as  the  Admiral  had  expressly  stipu- 
lated) until  his  ward  should  herself 
be  of  age,  and  his  control  over  her 
person  and  fortune  should  conse- 
quently have  entirely  ceased. 

William's  letter  was  like  all  his 
correspondence,  just  what  it  should 
be.  It  was  a  transcript  (jf  an  honor- 
able, upright  mind,  recommended  by 
the  irresistible  eloquence  of  sinceri- 
ty, and  couched  in  the  advantageous 
garb  of  elegant  language.  It  painted 
so  forcibly  the  happiness  he  would 
have  in  calling  her  his,  that  she  could 
not  fancy  it   otherwise   than  mutual. 
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It  is  delightful  to  inj,^enuoiis  youth  to 
be  able  to  confer  felicity,  and  the 
very  power  to  do  so,  is  present  bliss  ! 
Emily  received  the  letter  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  adopted  sisters,  and  the 
blood  could  not  mantle  more  elo- 
quently ill  her  own  cheek  on  its  pe- 
rusal, than  it  did  in  theirs  at  the 
sight  of  the  well-known  hand.  Tlu; 
blush  was  not  more  in  unison  than 
the  brief  smile  which  for  a  moment 
illumined  each  fair  countenance,  or 
than  the  tear  of  warm  irrepressible 
emotion  which  soon  glistened  in 
every  eye.  "  Happy  William  !" 
"Dear,  dear  sister  Emily!"  Who 
at  eighteen,  to  whom  the  world  was 
as  yet  a  blank,  could  doubt  that  hiip- 
piness  and  these  words  were  indeed 
synonymous  1  Not  a  doubt  of  their 
brother's  acceptance,  or  their  friends 
attachment,  crossed  the  simple  minds 
of  the  sisters  ;  whence  then  was  it 
to  have  found  access  to  the  twin  one 
of  Emily  ?  The  proposal  was  iu  fact 
to  all  parlies,  a  mere  idle  but  delight- 
ful form,  which  would  render  Wil- 
liam, on  Emily's  return,  a  more 
privileged  guest  at  Lyndhurst,  (where 
the  sisters  were  shortly  to  take  up 
house,)  and  in  the  meantime  enable 
him  to  bear  more  patiently  her  visit 
to  the  North,  the  protracted  absence 
of  the  Admiral,  and  the  possible  delay 
of  their  marriage  for  two  long  years 
and  more,  till  she  sliould  be  of  age. 
In  this  belief  and  in  this  spirit  it 
was  received  and  answered.  With 
Dora  smiling  in  ecstacy  at  one  el- 
bow, and  Alice  weeping  soft  tears  of 
joy  at  the  other,  how  could  Emily 
write  aught  save  words  of  modest  but 
decided  encouragement?  It  was  with 
the  softened  feelings  of  one  about  to 
separate  for  the  first  time  from  all 
she  loved,  and  to  whom  eternal  re- 
union with  them  would  of  itself  be 
happiness;  it  was  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  gratitude  towaids  an  ab- 
sent benefactor,  and  of  esteem  for  an 
absent  lover,  that  Emily  penned  and 
signed  her  promise  to  be  William  Sy- 
denham's, as  soon  as  the  return  of 
her  guardian,  or  her  own  majority, 
should  give  her  the  right  to  confirm 
her  now  reiterated  engagement. 


When  this  letter  was  fairlv  gone 
and  beyond  recall,  Emily's  spirits 
unconsciously  sank,  and  she  would 
sometimes  start  to  hear  herself  ad- 
dressed as  Mrs.  Sydenham  by  the 
playful  Dora.  William's  answer, 
however,  was  well  calculated  to  chase 
such  vague  presentiments.  It  breath- 
ed such  fervant  gratitude,  such  man- 
ly sincerity,  that  no  heart,  as  totally 
unpreposessed  in  favour  of  another 
as  Emily's,  could  resist  its  magic  in- 
fluence. Again  she  smiled  as  for- 
merly—again  she  listened  with  pleased 
complacency  to  the  projects  of  par- 
triarchal  union,  which  formed  the 
perpetual  burden  of  her  companions' 
bridal  felicitations. 

These  feelings  gathered  mournful 
strength  from  the  tears  abundanily 
shed  at  parting,  when  Emily,  like  a 
tender  plant  forcibly  uprooted,  was 
reluctantly  torn  from  the  arms  of  her 
friends  to  be  conveyed  to  her  uncle's. 

General  Fortescue,  her  father'? 
only  brother,  had  lately  returned, 
after  a  long  period  of  distinguished 
service  on  foreign  stations,  to  the 
otium  cum  dignitate  of  an  extensive 
command  in  the  north  of  England. 
One  of  his  first  inquiries,  on  finding 
himself  again  in  his  native  country, 
had  been  about  his  brother's  daugh- 
ter, and  he  rejoiced  that  the  absence 
of  her  gallant  protector,  and  her  un- 
fitness to  remain  longer  at  school, 
afforded  him  so  undisputed  a  right  to 
claim  a  portion  of  her  society. 

In  the  good  General  this  was  the 
simple  dictate  of  fraternal  kindness 
and  family  aff"ection.  It  was,  how- 
ever, far  otherwise  with  his  wife,  a 
haughty  and  ambitions  woman,  who, 
having  no  daughter  of  her  own  to 
employ  her  speculative  propensities, 
had  often  regretted  that  her  absence 
from  England  deprived  her  of  the 
bustle  and  importance  annexed  to 
tlie  education  and  disposal  of  her  af- 
fluent niece.  To  have  her  placed 
thus  unexpectedly  in  her  hands,  at  , 
so  critical  and  desirable  a  period, 
with  a  heart,  of  course,  wholly  unin- 
fluenced, was,  however,  ample  atone- 
ment for  past  disappointment,  and 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  Gen- 
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eral's  own  family  which  inclined  his 
rumma/iding  officer  (as  Mrs.  Fortescue 
WHS  somewhat  unceremoniously  styl- 
ed in  the  district)  to  hail  the  arrival 
of  the  heiress  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion. 

She  had  two  sons,  (both  in  the 
army,  of  course,)  whose  habits  and 
expenses  were  far  better  suited  to 
their  father's  rank  tlian  their  own 
limited  expectations.  The  eldest,  a 
captain  in  the  Guards,  and  a  privi- 
leged member  of  the  most  distin- 
guished circles,  would  probably  re- 
quire a  larger  prize  in  the  matrimo- 
nial lottery  than  his  fair  cousin,  and, 
indeed,  had  a  pis  aller  of  twice  her 
fortune  in  his  power,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances should  make  so  desperate 
a  measure  unavoidable.  But  to  the 
second,  (a  dashing  cornet  of  dra- 
goons, domesticated  as  aide-de- 
camp in  his  father's  family,)  Emily's 
score  of  thousands  would  afford  just 
the  proper  excuse  for  what  is  styled, 
in  jockey  phrase,  "  reining  up" — cut- 
ting a  iew  discreditable  acquaint- 
ance, and  abjuring  a  ^ew  obsolete 
follies,  and  "  repenting,"  (if  not,  like 
Pope's  Flavia,  "  in  a  coach  and  six,") 
at  least  in  a  chariot  and  pair. 

No  transition  could  well  be  ima- 
gined more  sudden  and  complete 
than  Emily's,  from  the  dulness,  the 
seclusion,  the  monotony  of  Beechy 
Grove,  to  the  bustling  head-quarters 
of  a  district  staff,  at  a  spacious  man- 
sion, within  an  hour's  drive  of  the 
populous  town  of  N .  Her  ac- 
quaintance wilii  tjje  male  creation 
had  hitherto  been  limited  to  the  Ad- 
miral, his  son,  tlierector  of  the  parish, 
and  the  masters  who  attended  at  the 
Grove  ;  for  though  latterly  allowed 
to  mix  occasionally  in  the  village  so- 
ciety around  the  latter,  females  pre- 
ponderated there  nearly  as  much  as 
within  the  seminary  itself.  Now, 
with  the  exception  of  her  aunt,  (whom 
long  military  habits  had  rendered  to- 
tally independent  of,  and  indifferent 
to,  her  own  sex,)  Emily  was  thrown 
entirely  among  men,  and  these  so  ex- 
clusively wearing  red  coats,  that,  but 
for  her  own  engagement  to  one  of  a 
peaceful  profession,  she  might  have 
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concluded  war  to  be  the  sole  business 
of  human  life. 

That  it  was  so,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  privileged  orders  of  society  in  the 
opinion  of  her  new  associates,  was 
evident  from  their  supercilious  con- 
duct towards  the  few  men  in  plain 
clothes  who  frequented  Marley,  and 
Emily  became  still  more  painfully 
aware  of  it  from  the  remarks  she  one 
day  heard  her  uncle  make  on  Ad- 
miral Sydenham's  strange  fancy  of 
breeding  his  only  son  to  the  law. 
"  To  think  that  a  man,  who  had  in- 
terest to  have  pushed  him  either  in 
the  navy  or  army,  should,  to  please 
his  wife's  plebeiiin  friends,  make  his 
boy  a  scrivener  !"  The  General 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue  raised  her  dark  eyebrow  in  deri- 
sion, and  her  darling  GeoflVy  stroked 
his  well-curled  mustachios  in  ineffa- 
ble disdain. 

Had  this  been  all  done,  in  legal 
phrase,  with  malice  prepense,  it 
might  have  missed  its  object  on  even 
the  simple  and  unpractised  mind  of 
the  young  listener.  But  she  knew 
that  her  engagement,  in  deference  to 
the  Admiral's  understood,  and  indeed 
expressed,  wishes  on  the  subject, 
was  hitherto  unknown,  and  even  un- 
suspected by  a  soul  beyond  the  fami- 
ly circle ;  and  she  coidd  not  help, 
therefore,  feeling  slightly  mortified 
to  learn,  that  the  profession  of  her 
lover  was  thus  undervalued  by  the 
fashionable  world,  into  which  she 
was  now  transplanted. 

This  world,  however,  was  not  at 
first  by  any  means  to  her  taste,  and 
her  early  letters  to  her  friends  ex- 
pressed how  much  she  languished  for 
a  return  to  congenial  tranquillity. 
But  Emily  was  naturally  lively,  pe- 
culiarly formed  for  society,  and  fitted 
to  shine  in  it ;  and  without  any  undue 
love  of  admiration,  or  the  slightest 
individual  partiality  for  any  of  her 
new  associates,  she  insensibly  found 
that  to  be  the  magnet  of  a  polished 
and  gay  circle  of  high-bred  young 
men,  surrounded  by  officers  of  supe- 
rior rank  and  manners,  and  a  daily 
auditress  of  conversations  full  of  the 
deepest  professional  interest,  was  not 
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only  very  different  from,  but  very 
superior  to,  the  gossip  of  Beechy 
Grove,  or  even  the  elegant  trifling  of 
Lyndhurst.  Her  aunt,  satisfied  with 
the  undisputed  regulations  of  her  dress 
and  exterior,  and  with  the  docility 
she  manifested  on  these  important 
points,  troubled  her  with  very  little 
surveillance,  contenting  herself  with 
throwing  out  politic  inuendoes  against 
the  morals,  character,  or  fortune  of 
all  such  young  men  of  the  garrison 
as  might  otherwise  have  proved  for- 
midable rivals  to  her  son  Geoffry, 
whom,  however,  she  scorned  to  as- 
sist farther  than  by  securing  him  a 
clear  field. 

*  Geoffry,  whose  cue  it  was  to  seem 
to  marry  for  love,  whatever  he  might 
do  in  reality,  either  was,  or  affected  to 


be,  much  smitten  with  his  cousin  from 
the  moment  of  her  arrival ;  but  as 
this  tender  passion  was  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  his  usual  avocations  of 
dressing,  smoking,  riding  races,  danc- 
ing, nay,  even  upon  occasion  flirting 
(from  habit  probably)  with  every  pret- 
ty girl  he  saw,  Emily  did  not  feel 
herself  at  all  called  upon  to  give  it 
the  quietus  either  of  a  "  bare  bodkin," 
or  a  confession  of  her  engagement. 
To  love  such  a  puppy  she  felt  to  be 
as  impossible,  as  to  hate  him  would 
be  superfluous.  His  conversation 
was  very  entertaining,  his  manners 
were  extremely  good,  and  his  atten- 
tions, she  believed,  would  keep  off 
others,  whom  it  might  require  a  more 
serious  effort  to  discourage. 
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A  SOITG  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride  ! 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grave, 

With  the  sword,  his  bride. f 

Ho  went,  with  his  noble  heart  unworn. 

And  pure,  and  high ; 
An  eagle  stooping  from  clouds  of  morn, 

Only  to  die  ! 

He  went  with  the  lyre,  whose  lofty  tone 

Beneath  his  hand 
Had  thrill'd  to  the  name  of  his  God  alone. 

And  his  Father-land. 

And  with  all  his  glorious  feelings  yet 

In  their  first  glow, 
Like  a  southern  stream  that  no  frost  hath  met 

To  chain  its  flow. 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 
A.  song  of  pride  ! 


For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave. 
With  the  sword,  his  bride. 

He  hath  left  a  voice  in  his  trumpet-lays 

To  turn  the  flight, 
And  a  guiding  spirit  for  after  days, 

Like  a  watch-fire's  light. 

And  a  prief  in  his  father's  soul  to  rest 

Midst  all  high  thought, 
And  a  memory  unto  his  mother's  breast^ 

With  healing  fraught. 

And  a  name  and  fame  above  the  blight 

Of  earthly  breath. 
Beautiful — beautiful  and  bright, 

In  life  and  death  ! 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — ■ 

A  song  of  pride  I 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave. 

With  the  sword,  his  bride. 


"  THOU  WALKEST  IN  BRIGHTNESS." 

'  Thou  walkest  in  brightness,"  thou  beautiful  Then  say,  canst  thou  tell  of  the  glories  that  fie 
moon,  In  the  ocean's  unfathomed  caves  1 

Wilt  thou  say  what  thou  lookest  upon  *? 

"  On  the  ivy-clad  turrets,  now  ruin'd  and  lone,  '«  /have  slept   in  the  caves  where  the  water- 
On  the  trophies  of  days  that  are  gone."  nymphs  sleep, 

Have  seen  treasures  unwon  by  mankind. 

Thou  art  robed  in  splendour,  fair  orb  of  the  And  more  I  have  seen,   but  't  was  mockery's 
night,  self— 

And  hast  gilded  the  cold  rolling  waves ;  Bright  gems  round  a  ruin'd  skull  'twined." 

♦  On  reading  part  of  a  letter  from  Korner's  father,  addressed  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  trans- 
Jator  of  his  works,  in  which  he  speaks  of"  the  death-day  of  his  son." 
t  S««  »h»  Sword-»ong,  conipo»ed  en  the  morning  of  his  death. 
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And  what  else  hast  thou  leen,  beautiful  queen 
of  the  stars, 
'Neath  the  sullen  and  powerful  main  7 
"  Ah  !  little  it  recks,  for  the  gem  thou  wouldst 
prize 
Is  lost  never  to  sparkle  again." 

What  else  hast  thou  seen,   as  thou  walkest  on 
high. 
Shedding  radiance  o'er  fountain  and  grove  1 
"  Two  faithful  young  hearts,  which  promis'd 
to  look 
On  my  rays  and  continue  to  love." 
*  *  *  it  * 

Thou  art  veiling  thy  beams   now,  thou  cold 
veering  moon. 
What  has  caus'd  thee  to  shadow  them  so  ■? 
"  Because  they  shone  bright  on   the  pillow  of 
death. 
And  I  would  not  intrude  upon  woe. 

"  And  the  faithful  belov'd,  as  he  wept  on  the  bier 
Where  the  wife  of  his  bosom  lay  dead, 

Bade  me  darken  my  beams,  which  in  mockery 
play'd 
On  hia  widow'd  and  desolate  bed." 


But  while  rolling  along  in  thy  silvery  car, 
Why  not  brighten  the  revels  of  glee  1 

"  Oh  !  those  who  exult  in  the  glare  of  the  lamp 
Would  ihink  nothing  of  brightness  from  me." 

And   what  else  hast  thou  seen  in  thy  journey 
through  heaven  1 
"  1  have  look'd  on  a  sight  which  was  fair  : 
I  have  shined  on  the  form  of  a  young  lovely 
one 
As  she  knelt  at  her  altar  of  prayer. 

"  From  the  haunts  of  the  gay,  from  the  scorn 
of  the  proud. 
And  the  jest  of  the  worldling  retired  ; 
And  my  cold  hallow'd  rays,  as  they  fell  on  her 
face. 
Added  beauty  to  what  they  inspired." 

Shine  forth,  then,  sweet  moon,  if  such  seen« 
meet  thy  view, 
(And  't  were  well  if  they  always  could  last); 
For  when  thy  chaste  beams  gild  the   altar  of 
faith. 
Oh  !  't  were  sad  were  they  ever  o'srcait. 
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la  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 

See  page  278. 

T>ACHAEL  was  consoled  for  the  of  the  tribe  as  could  be  assembled 
■*-*'  loss  of  her  parent,  only  by  the  were  present  at  his  obsequies  ;  but 
attentions  of  her  lover  ;  and  it  will  the  events  we  have  related  had  made 
not  be  wondered  at,  that  she  agreed  sad  havoc  in  their  number,  and  the 
to  accompany  him  to  York,  and  to  few  who  followed  the  corpse  of  their 
unite  her  fate  to  his,  as  soon  as  the  deceased  friend  to  its  last  resting 
customary  days  of  mourning  were  place,  were  too  much  oppressed  with 
accomplished.  "  I  bring  you  sor-  their  own  sorrows  to  feel  very  deep- 
row,  only,   as  my  dower,"   said  she ;  ly   for    those    of  others.       As    with 


"  but  you  shall  find  that  I  have  a  firm 
and  faithful  heart,  which,  in  weal  or 
in  woe,  will  never  shrink  from  its 
duty." 

"  That  heart  will  be  my  sufficient 
reward  :  a  pearl  of  value  bevond  the 


"  solemn  steps  and  slow,"  they  joined 
the  melancholy  procession,  a  specta- 
tor might  have  discerned  in  their 
features,  as  they  were  illumined  by 
the  flickering  light  of  the  torches 
borne  by  the  attendants,  all  that  des- 


most  precious  gems  in  my  collection  ;  peration  and  recklessness  which  the 

and  in  Aaron's  love  a  haven  of  rest  feeling  of  unmerited  and  unredressed 

will  await  thee."  Rachael's  mild  blue  injuries  always  occasions;  and  in  their 

eyes  were   turned  upon  the  speaker,  demeanour,  the  servile  humility  which 

with  an  ex|)ression    that   conveyed  a  op()ression    constantly    generates. — 

meaning  far   beyond    the    power   of  They   looked,   indeed,  like  outcasts, 

words  to  give  ;  and  as  Aaron  pressed  and  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed 

her  to  his  bosom,  he  inwardly  vowed  at  them  as   they  passed.       Poor  Ra- 


to  make  her  happiness  the   first   and 
dearest  object  of  his  care. 

During  the  niglit  of  the  third  day 
after  the  fatal  one  which  had  made 
Racliael  an  orphan,  the  remains  of 
her  lather  were  interred.       As  nianv 


chael's  feelings,  howe\er,  were  the 
most  acutely  excited.  She  had  been 
an  only  child  ;  the  darling  of  her  pa- 
rents, who  had  carefully  instructed 
her  in  all  the  traditionary  learning 
of  their  people  ;  and  never  hesitated 
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to  obtain  for  her  every  gratification  and  in  whose  society  Racharl  yrt 
that  money  could  command.  She  looked  forward  to  enjoy  many  hours 
was  born  in  Aleppo  ;  bnt  the  death  of  happiness  ;  for,  though  she  monrii 
of  her  mother,  when  she  was  only  ed  her  father  bitterly,  she  neither 
eight  years  oUl,  rendering  that  place  forgot  what  was  due  to  others,  nor 
hateful  to  Simon,  he  left  it  for  Eng-  what  she  owed  to  herself, 
land,  where  from  that  period  he  had 
continued  to  reside.  Her  character 
was  early  formed  to  meet  sorrow, 
jind  to  bear  up  against  indignity; 
the  loss  of  her  nn)ther  taught  her 
the  former,  and  the  continued  op- 
pressions to  which  she  saw  her  peo- 
ple subject,  inured  her  to  the  latter. 
Thus,  though  reared  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  and    indnlgence,  she  was  not 


The  mourning  for  Simon  being 
ended,  the  marriage  contract  was 
duly  signed,  and  immediate  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  journey  to 
York,  then  an  affair  of  no  slight  mo- 
ment. However,  the  attentive  assi- 
duity of  Aaron  saw  that  nothing  was 
left  undone.  The  mules  were  strong 
and  active,  the  litters  commodious 
and  easv.      Provisions  for  the   way 


the  victim  of  pride  or  of  caprice.  Of  were  laid  in  with  profuseness,  and 
the  "  first  order  of  fine  forms,"  with  every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure 
a  brow  on  which  ingenuous  modesty    the  comfort  and  safety   of  Rachael, 


seemed  to  sit  enthroned,  eyes  that 
outshone  the  diamond,  and  features 
admirably  arranged,  and  but  slightly 
marked  with  the  distinctive  and 
characteristic  expression  of  her  na- 
tion,   she    was   neither   vain    of  her 


and  her  two  maidens. 

Attended  by  four  men  servants 
well  armed,  the  party  left  London 
on  the  twelfth  morning  after  the 
eventful  day  which  had  carried  mise- 
ry  and    penury   into  dwellings   that 


beauty,  nor  of  those  adventitious  had  previously  been  the  abodes  of 
ornaments  which  the  affection  of  her  happiness,  plenty  and  content.  They 
father  lavished  upon  her,  and  in  arrived  at  York  in  safety  ;  and  the 
which  it  was  his  delight  and  his  pride  affectionate  attentions  of  the  family 
to  see  her  arrayed.  Filial  affection  of  her  betrothed  so  effectually  sooth- 
was  the  spring  of  ail  her  actions  ;  and  ed  the  melancholy  of  Rachael,  that 
she   first  regarded   Aaron  with   par-  her  distress  settled  into  a  tender  re- 


membrance of  her  parenis  ;  and, 
with  chastened  hope,  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  she  should 
throw  off  her  weeds,  and  assume  the 
new  and  important  character  of  a 
wife.  Still  a  despondency  hung  over 
her  spirits,  for  which  she  could  not 
account ;  and,  to  the  wife  of  Nathan, 
she  would  often  say, — "  JVly  dear 
Rebecca,  I  feel  as  though  1  should 
not  long  survive  my  fither  ;  his  spir- 
for  him  who  was  the  object  of  both,  it  seems  to  be  sitting  in  the  heavens, 
and  to  be  Aaron's  wife  had  long  and  beckoning  me  to  leave  this 
been  the  dearest  wish  of  Rachael.  world  of  misery  and  woe,  to  share 
She  had  looked  forward  to  the  day  unclouded  joy  with  the  kings  and 
of  Richard's  coronation  with  joy  and  princes  of  our  people,  in  one,  where 
hope  ;   for  on   that  Aaron  was  to  be     we  shall  no  longer  be  the  objects  of 


tiality,  because  her  father  had  point- 
ed him  out  to  her  approval,  and 
hinted  at  the  happiness  he  should 
feel  at  witnessing  a  union  between 
the  image  of  his  departed  Anna,  and 
the  son  of  his  respected  kinsman. 
Their  intercourse  had  not  been  very 
frequent  ;  but  a  fund  regard,  first  in- 
spired by  a  father's  praises,  and 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  meet  that 
father's  wishes,  soon  began  to  be  felt 


in  London,  and  on  the  next,  the  con- 
tract for  their  marriage  was  to  be 
signed.  We  have  seen  how  that  joy 
was  clouded,  how  that  hope  was  \\  ilh- 


scorn  and  oppression,  whence  all 
care  and  trouble  will  be  banished, 
and  the  days  of  Paradise  be  restor- 
ed."    In  vain  did  her  fiiends  endea- 


ered  ;   still,   one  dear  being  was  left,    vor  to  dispel   this  superstitious  feel- 
for  whose   sake   life   was  desirable,    ing ;    for   it   would   return  and  cling 
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to  her  with  a  tenacity,  that  defied 
every  effort  of  both  reason  and  rail- 
lery for  its  removal. 

Time  llew  swiftly  on,  and  broHght 
with  it  the  period  for  celebrating  the 
nuptials  of  Aaron  and  Rebecca,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  month  after  their  arrival  at 
York.  On  the  appointed  day,  a 
large  party  assembled  at  the  house 
of  Nathan  to  witness  their  solemni- 
zation with  all  the  splendour  the 
rites  of  their  religion  would  allow. 
In  the  great  hall  a  superb  canopy  of 
velvet  was  erected,  to  which  Nathan 
and  his  brother  conducted  Aaron, 
whilst  Rachael  was  led  thither  by 
Rebecca  and  her  sister-in-law  ;  and 
there  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  syna- 
gogue pronounced  the  nuptial  bless- 
ing; and  Aaron  placed  the  ring  on 
the  finger  of  his  beloved,  saying, 
"  Behold  thou  art  wedded  to  me 
with  this  ring,  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  of  Israel,"  The  con- 
tract was  then  read,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  take  her  for  his  wife  ;  and 
ill  case  uf  his  death,  to  settle  upon 
her  all  the  remaining  property  of  her 
father,  together  with  one-fifth  part 
of  his  own.  The  rabbi  again  blessed 
them,  and  they  pledged  each  other 
in  consecrated  wine  ;  after  which, 
Aaron  threw  the  glass  upon  the 
ground,  and  trampled  upon  it,  in  em- 
blematic representation  of  the  short- 
ness and  frailty  of  human  life  ! 

The  ceremony  over,  th.e  guests  sat 
down  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  at  which 
every  delicacy  tliat  the  age  afforded 
was  upon  the  tables.  The  rejoicings 
lasted  several  days  ;  and  when  they 
were  concluded,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom retired  to  the  house  prepared 
for  them,  and  where  Rachael  was  to 
assume  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

On  leaving  England,  upon  his 
chivalrous  expedition,  to  recover  Je- 
rusalem out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens, King  Richard  had  left  strict 
orders  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Longchamp,  that  the  Jews  should  be 
protected,  and  that  any  outrages 
committed  against  them  should  be 
rigorously  punished.  Their  wealth 
had,    however,   raised    them    many 


enemies ;  they  were  the  general  mo- 
ney-lenders and  bankers  of  the  age, 
and  their  usurious  practices  too  fre- 
quently exposed  them  to  the  hatred 
of  those,  whose  necessiiy  compelled 
them  to  contract  obligations  with 
these  enemies  of  the  true  faith.  It 
was  also  assiduously  reported,  in  the 
country,  that  the  massacre  in  Lon- 
don, which  took  place  on  the  day  of 
the  King's  coronation,  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign  :  and 
though  nothing  could  be  more  false, 
it  had  the  effect  of  exciting  similar 
outrages  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  in  York,  however, 
that  the  poor  Jews  were  most  inhu- 
manly and  barbarously  treated.  Whilst 
they  were  flattering  themselves,  that, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  King's 
protection,  they  should  now  enjoy 
repose,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  were 
busily  engaged  in  fomenting  the  gen- 
eral discontent  against  them,  and  in 
forming  plans  for  their  destruction. 
The  first  indication  of  this  new  per- 
secution burst  on  the  astonished  Jews 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  awoke  them 
to  a  painful  sense  of  their  insecurity : 
for  the  very  evening  after  Aaron  and 
Rachael  had  taken  possession  of 
their  new  abode,  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  Radenus,  a  rich  Jew,  was 
attacked  and  plundered  ;  and  its  mis- 
tress and  her  children  were  murder- 
ed. An  act  so  savage  and  inhu- 
man naturally  spread  consternation 
amongst  this  unhappy  people  ;  and 
having  received  information  that  it 
was  the  design  of  their  enemies  to 
destroy  them,  root  and  branch,  they 
applied  for  protection  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  castle,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  remove,  with  their  fami- 
lies and  property,  into  that  fortress. 
Nathan  and  Aaron  were  appointed 
to  solicit  this  boon  of  the  governor, 
by  whom,  after  some  hesitation,  it 
was  granted.  The  removal  was  then 
instantly  effected. 

Rachael  beheld  all  these  transac- 
tions with  a  fixed  melancholy.  The 
idea  that  she  shoud  soon  rejoin  her 
fiither  was  more  deeply  than  ever 
impressed  upon  her  raind  ;   and   she 
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therefore  regarded  with  apathy  every 
attempt  to  ward  oflf  a  blow,  which, 
she  felt  assured,  was  inevitable. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  when 
shut  up  in  York  Castle,  soon  became 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Persuad- 
ed by  their  enemies  that  they  in- 
tended to  hold  it  for  themselves 
against  the  King,  Ralph  de  Glanvile, 
high  sheriflf  of  the  county,  raised  the 
posse  comitatus,  and  gave  directions 
for  a  regular  siege.  The  fortress 
was  soon  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  armed  men  ;  and  whilst  others 
attacked  the  deserted  houses  of  the 
Israelites,  and  pillaged  and  burned 
what  property  they  had  been  unable 
to  remove,  all  those  who  had  not 
sought  refuge  in  the  fortress,  were 
mercilessly  butchered. 

"  Oh  !  my  Rachael,"  said  Aaron 
to  his  young  bride,  as  ho  gazed  upon 
her  pallid  cheek, — "  Oh  !  that  we 
had  left  this  hated  country,  when, 
blessed  with  liberty,  we  could  have 
sought  an  asylum,  where,  at  least, 
our  lives  would  have  been  respected. 
Were  it  not  for  thee,  my  dearest,  I 
could  have  met  death  without  a  fear; 
but  the  thought  of  thy  sufferings 
makes  me  indeed  a  coward." 

"  Think  not  of  me,"  replied  Ra- 
chael,  "  I  am  prepared  :  have  I  not 
even  said  that  I  should  soon  be  sum- 
moned, and  that  my  da}'s  of  sojourn 
here  would  be  few  ?  My  beloved 
father !  I  shall  soon  rejoin  thee, 
and — Oh  !  pardon,  Aaron,  the  self- 
ish thought — it  is  my  heart's  dearest 
consolation,  that  I  shall  not  leave 
thee  behind  me." 

"  No  !"  replied  her  husband,  "  to- 
gether we  shall  live  or  die  ;  live,  if 
we  may,  with  honour  ;  or  meet  death 
with  fortitude  !  and  thus  appeal  from 
the  vengeance  of  our  enemies  to  the 
bar  of  heaven." 

The  next  day  the  prospects  of  the 
Jews  grew  still  more  dark.  Batter- 
ing engines  were  constantly  employ- 
ed against  the  castle  ;  and,  as  the  be- 
sieged had  not  provisions  for  four- 
antl-twenty  hours  longer,  certain 
death  awaited  them.  In  this  dilem- 
ma some  one  proposed  a  surrender, 
and  susrticsled  that   tliev  should  trust 


to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  "No," 
said  the  venerable  Nathan,  "  we  have 
nothing  to  hope  for  but  a  cruel  death 
from  them.  If  we  must  die,  let  us 
show  these  Christians  that  we  can 
meet  our  fate  with  firmness,  and  still 
defy  them.  What  Jew  is  there,  who 
will  not  willingly  perish  for  his  re- 
ligion and  his  laws  ?  Let  us  first 
destroy  that  property  which  has 
prompted  this  inveterate  rage  ;  and 
then,  by  our  own  hands,  meet  the 
fate  which  there  is  no  means  of  es- 
caping."— A  burst  of  applause  an- 
nounced the  assent  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  his  hearers  to  this  proposi- 
tion. There  were  some,  however, 
by  whom  it  was  disapproved,  and 
who  declared  their  determination  to 
trust  to  tiie  mercy  of  the  armed  force 
without,  rather  than  lay  violent  hands 
upon  themselves.  These  separated 
from  the  stern  spirits  who  were  re- 
solved to  follow  the  advice  of  Na- 
than, whilst  the  latter  proceeded  to 
inform  their  wives  and  children  of 
the  resolution  they  had  adopted. 

"  Wilt  thou  die  with  me,  my  be- 
loved?" said  Aaron  to  Rachael,when 
he  communicated  to  her  the  proposal 
of  Nathan,  and  his  intention  to  ad- 
here to  it,  if  she  did  not  oppose  his 
resolve.  "  Wilt  thou  quit  this  world 
of  trouble,  where  we  have  encoun- 
tered nothing  but  persecution  and 
oppression  ;  and  with  me  seek  the 
mansions  of  the  blest,  where  we  shall 
taste  inconceivable  joys,  and  baffle 
for  ever  the  malice  of  our  enemies?" 

"  Will  I  not  ?"  replied  Rachael ; 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  unwonted 
lustre  ;  then  suddenly  relapsing  into 
a  thoughtful  mood,  she  rejoined, 
"  and  yet  'tis  fearful  to  perish  by 
one's  own  hand.  Thinkest  thou, 
Aaron,  God  will  pardon  us  ?" 

"  It  has  never  been  the  custom  of 
our  nation,"  replied  Aaron,  "  to  suf- 
fer themselves  to  fall  into  the  power 
of  their  enemies.  Better  to  perish 
by  our  own  hands,  than  to  die  a 
death  of  torture  by  the  hands  of 
Christians.     Perhaps,  too — " 

"  Say  no  more  !  say  no  more, 
Aaron,  I  am  resolved  we  will  die 
together !" 
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"  Or  live  together,  Rebecca,  for  I 
will  not  die  without  you  ;  nor  let  me 
persuade  you  against  your  better 
reason.  If  conscience  whisper  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  rush  into  the  presence 
of  your  God,  uncalled  for,  and  by 
your  own  act,  let  us  meet  our  fate 
from  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
We  can  but  die  :  and  it  is  possible 
they  will  yet  relent  and  save  us." 

This  thought,  as  he  gazed  on  his 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  determined 
him  to  recal  his  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition of  Nathan  ;  and  he  was  now  as 
earnest  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
her  consent  to  live,  as  he  was  before 
in  urging  her  to  die.  In  vain,  how- 
ever, were  his  arguments  ;  Rachael's 
spirit  seemed  to  rise  above  the  hor- 
rors with  which  they  were  surround- 
ed ;  and  as  she  thought  of  her  father, 
she  felt  that  all  pain  and  torture  that 
would  bring  her  to  the  haven  of 
everlasting  rest  with  her  beloved  and 
him,  would  be  trivial. 

Whilst  Aaron  and  Rachael  were 
thus  employed  in  the  little  turret- 
chamber,  to  which  they  had  retired, 
Nathan  and  the  rest  had  collected  all 
their  property  into  the  spacious  court 
of  the  building,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
They  then  applied  lighted  brands  to 
each  of  the  towers  of  the  castle  ;  in 
one  of  which  was  situated  the  cham- 
ber wherein  were  Aaron  and  Ra- 
chael ;  and  the  first  knowledge  the 
devoted  pair  had  of  their  situation, 
was  from  the  crackling  of  the  flames 
around  them.  They  rushed  to  the 
window,  but  it  was  too  thickly  bar- 
red with  iron  to  permit  their  escape. 
Yet  they  could  see  into  the  court  be- 
low, and  the  sight  filled  them  with 
horror,  for  the  Jews  were  themselves 
putting  their  wives  and  children  to 
the  sword.  They  returned  fmni  the 
window  sick  at  heart,  •'  We  cannot 
escape,"  at  length  said  Rachael,  as 
they  sat  entwined  in  each  other's 
arms,  "  we  cannot  escape,  but  the 
Almighty  has  opened  for  us  a  way 
to  heaven,  without  staining  our  hands 
in  each  other's  blood  ;  we  will  meet 
our  fate  here," 

Escape  was,  indeed,  impossible. 
The   long  vaulted  passage  which  led 


to  the  turret,  and  the  stairs  that  de- 
scended to  the  court  below,  were  all 
one  vast  volume  of  flame.  The  heat 
of  the  room  was  already  excessive, 
and  the  two  sufferers  began  to  feel 
its  suffocating  effects  in  their  parched 
throats  and  swollen  veins. 

"Even  to  die  thus  is  bliss,"  said 
Aaron,  as  he  imprinted  a  last  kiss 
on  the  cheek  of  his  beloved. 

"  We  shall  meet  in  heaven,"  re- 
plied Rachael  ;  and  they  were  (he 
last  words  she  uttered.  Their  bodies 
were  found  some  days  after,  still  en- 
twined in  each  other's  arms,  slightly 
scorched,  but  with  features  un- 
changed. 

A  touch  of  humanity  actuated  the 
minds  of  those  who  discovered  this 
faithful  pair — who  being  united  in 
their  lives,  so  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided.  They  were  com- 
mitted to  one  grave,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  besiegers  dropped  a  tear 
to  their  memory.  But  their  poor 
countrymen  !  many  fell  by  each  oth- 
er's hands,  as  already  related  :  oth- 
ers opened  the  gates  to  the  force 
without,  and  begged  for  quarter, 
promising  to  become  Christians,  and 
be  baptised.  As  well  might  they 
have  implored  the  hungry  tiger  for 
mercy,  as  have  appealed  to  the 
heartless  beings,  who  now  rushed  in- 
to the  castle,  and  who,  enraged  at 
seeing  the  destruction  of  that  proper- 
ty which  they  had  expected  to  ob- 
tain, slew  every  individual  within 
their  reach.  Having  satiated  their 
thirst  for  vengeance,  they  proceeded 
to  the  cathedral,  where  the  bonds 
and  securities,  which  many  of  them 
had  given  for  monies  advanced  by 
the  Jews,  were  deposited  :  these 
they  seized,  and  carried  off  in  tri- 
umph ;  thus  exonerating  their  estates 
from  heavy  charges,  but  bringing 
great  and  irreparable  scandal  on  their 
name  and  nation.  Though  the  city 
was  afterwards  severely  mulcted  for 
these  outrages,  and  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals heavily  fined,  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that  no  one  was  executed  for 
being  concerned  in  a  massacre  in 
which  nearly  fifteen  hundred  Jews 
were  savagely  slaughtered. 


(     ^24     ) 
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PT^HE  palace  of  the  Austrian  des- 
-■-  pot,  tainted  with  the  grey  hue 
of  ago,  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
splendid  and  modern  apartments  of 
the  Imperial  Chancelerie  ;  but  it 
convinces  you  at  once  of  that  impe- 
rial pride  which  prefers  a  stately  an- 
cient residence  to  a  more  splendid 
modern  one.  The  interior  is  mag- 
nificent, and  the  pomp  and  taste  of 
nearly  six  centuries  are  here  blended 
in  the  difierent  dresses  and  exhibi- 
tions of  this  splendid  court.  A  guard 
of  grenadiers  on  the  left  hand,  with 
four  mounted  cannons,  show  you  that 
you  are  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Emperor's  aparlmmts.  A  double 
flight  of  stairs  leads  hence  to  a  noble 
staircase  from  this  to  the  first  guard- 
room, occupied  by  the  German  and 
Hungarian  guards  ;  the  former  dress- 
ed as  Austrian  majors  of  the  infantry, 
in  white  coals,  with  red  cufifs  and  col- 
lars, three-cornered  hats  trimmed  with 
gold  lace.  The  Hungarian  is  the 
Hnssar  dress,  with  their  tiger-skin 
kalpaks  glittering  with  gold  and  em- 
broidery, without  doubt  the  most 
splendid  guard  in  the  world.  Their 
number  is  fifty,  all  of  tiiem  Hunga- 
rian noblemen,  who  bear  the  rank  of 
premier  lieutenants.  Their  captain 
is  Prince  Esterhazy.  From  this 
dazzling  apartment  you  enter  into 
that  of  a  sort  of  Pensionaires,  dress- 
ed in  yellow  and  black  mixture,  of 
the  old  Spanish  and  German  costume. 
From  this  you  go  into  the  common 
Saal,  or  audience-room.  The  next 
apartment  is  that  of  the  Imperial 
pages,  dressed  in  red  and  silver.  A 
few  steps  farther  will  bring  you  to 
the  apartment  of  the  Chamberlains, 
two  of  whom  are  always  in  waiting: 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  gold  bul- 
lion on  their  back  and  a  golden  key. 
Of  the  sumptuousness  of  this  court 
personate,  you  may  form  an  idea  by 
the  twenty-five  body-coachmen,  fifty 
body-footmen,  and  twenty-five  body- 
servants  of  the  chambers  attending 
his  Majesty.     The  adjoining  room  is 


the  private  cabinet,  a  simple  but  cost- 
ly furnished  chamber,  with  green 
curtains,  in  which,  leaning  witli  the 
right  hand  on  a  moderate  mahogany 
table,  there  stands  a  figure  of  a  mid- 
dle size,  but  exceedingly  lank,  sur- 
mounted by  an  oblong  head,  with  a 
couple  of  large  blue  eyes,  apparently 
all  openness  and  sincerity  but  for  a 
sinister  twinkling,  long  and  hollow 
cheeks,  which  seem  to  have  ceded 
all  their  flesh  to  the  chin,  and  a  pair 
of  thick  lips,  expressing  now  and 
then,  a  good-humoured  complacency, 
with  his  head  at  times  nodding,  and 
again  a  scowling  sullenness.  Let 
your  eyes  descend  on  a  frame  most 
loosely  hung  together,  logs  on  which 
four  consorts  have  scarcely  left  an 
ounce  of  flesh,  boots  dangling  about 
a  pair  of  equally  ill-provided  feet, — 
and  you  have  the  descendant  of  nine- 
teen Emperors,  and  the  present  Sov- 
ereign of  Austria.  When  still  Arch- 
duke, he  followed  his  uncle,  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  to  Hungary.  A  cer- 
tain phlegm,  and  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  every-day  manner,  made  this 
Emperor  exclaim,  in  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience, "  That  is  a  good-for-notiiing 
boy,  he  will  spoil  every  thing  again," 
alluding  to  the  reforms  Joseph  had 
carried  on.  The  opinion  which 
Prince  Kaunitz  gave  shortly  before 
his  death,  was  little  more  flattering. 
"  The  French  Revolution  is  going 
to  make  Europe  one  large  field  of 
battle.  I  am  sorry  my  country  will 
be  the  chief  party  in  the  contest,  will 
be  the  loser,  and  what  has  been 
united  during  five  hundred  years, 
will  be  dissolved." 

The  application  of  the  Tyrolese 
to  Francis  for  a  constitution  is  thus 
described  : — "  The  answer  which  he 
gave  them  is  worth  preserving  in  the 
constitutional  annals  of  the  present 
times.  '  So  you  want  a  constitution, 
do  ye  V — '  Yes,  Francis,'  answered 
the  two  commons  with  a  firm  voice, 
while  the  lords  and  prelates  bowed. 
— '  Now    look   ye,'   replied   he,  '  I 
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floii't  care  ;  I  will  give  3'ou  a  cousti- 
tution  ;  but  let  rae  tell  you,  the  sol- 
diers are  mine,  and  if  I  want  money, 
I  shan't  ask  you  twice  ;  and  as  to 
your  tongues,  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  let  them  go  too  far  ;'  to  which  Im- 
perial impromptu  the  Tyrolese  re- 
plied, '  If  thou  thinkest  so,  we  are 
better  without  any.'  '  I  think  so  my- 
self,' concluded  his  Majesty," 

Francis's  habits  are  domestic  : — 
"  He  rises  commonly  at  six  o'clock, 
takes  breakfast  an  hour  afterwards, 
and  transacts  public  business  till  one 
o'clock,  or  gives  public  audiences. 
At  two  o'clock  he  takes  a  ride,  some- 
times with  his  Empress,  but  oftencr 
with  his  favourite  Grand  Chamber- 
lain, the  excellent  Count  Wobna,  or 
liis  aid-de-camp.  Baron  Rutscherd. 
At  four  o'clock  he  dines,  commonly 
on  live  dishes  with  a  dessert :  his 
beverage  is  water,  and  a  liqueur- 
tumbler  filled  with  Tokay.  After 
dinner  he  takes  a  peep  at  his  plants, 
in  the  Paradise  Garth  ;  or  looks 
whether  any  of  his  pigeons  have 
strayed  away  or  have  been  captured, 
a  circumstance  which  makes  him  al- 
ways very  angry  ;  and  at  six  o'clock 
he  takes  his  coffee,  made  in  the  new 
Imperial  Garden  Pavillion  by  the 
Empress  herself,  who,  dressed  in  a 
plain  suit,  delights  to  be  cook  and 
landlady  in  person.  The  time  till  sup- 
per is  filled  out  with  terzettos,  which 
he  performs  on  the  violin  with  his 
favourite  aid-de-camp.  Baron  K — a, 
and  another  nobleman  or  prince." 

Francis's  mode  of  selecting  a  Fi- 
nance Minister  is  too  good  to  be 
passed  over: — "When  Count  O' 
Donnel,  Minister  of  Finance,  died, 
the  Emperor,  then  at  Prague,  looked 
round  for  a  successor,  and  the  then 
Supreme  Burggrave,  Count  Wallis, 
was  called  before  him.  '  Count,'  he 
was  accosted,  '  I  am  going  to  re- 
ward you  for  your  faithful  services. 
O'Donnel  is  dead,  I  have  designated 
you  for  his  successor.' — '  Your  Ma- 
jesty,' replied  the  Count,  '  will  most 
graciously  condescend  to  consider 
that  I  am  entirely  ignorant  in  this 
department,  as  I  have  never  paid  the 
least  attention  to  it.' — '  That  is  what 

j3    ATiiaNfffM,   vol..  3,  id  ienti. 


1  want  ;  never  mind,  you  will  learn 
it,'  resumed  the  Emperor;  'every 
one  to  his  business.  You  were  a 
faithful  Supreme  Burggrave,  you  will 
be  a  no  less  faithful  Finance  Minis- 
ter.' " 

"  Of  all  the  members  of  his  fami- 
ly, young  Napoleon  experiences  the 
most  marked  tenderness.  It  seems 
as  if  he  wished  to  obliterate  the 
wrong  he  had  inflicted  on  the  father 
by  his  double  dealing.  He  is,  in- 
deed, an  interesting  youth,  beautiful- 
ly formed,  with  the  countenance  and 
the  fine  cut  lips  of  his  father,  and  the 
blue  eyes  of  his  mother.  One  can- 
not see  this  blooming  youth,  with  his 
inexpressible  tint  of  melancholy  and 
thoughtfulness,  without  a  deep  emo- 
tion. He  has  not  that  marked  plain 
and  familiar  ease  of  the  Austrian 
princes,  who  seem  to  be  every  where 
at  home  ;  but  his  demeanour  is  more 
dignified,  and  noble  in  the  extreme. 
Two  Prussian  officers  arrived  at 
Shoenbrunn,  his  residence,  and  wish- 
ed to  be  introduced  to  liim.  His 
Lord  Chamberlain  was  just  refusing 
their  indelicate  demand,  in  rather  an 
animadverting  manner,  when  the 
Prince  stept  out  from  his  apartments, 
and  advanced  towards  the  grand  stair- 
case before  the  palace,  to  take  a  ride 
with  his  governor.  He  stopped 
awhile  before  the  two  officers,  his 
eyes  fixed  ;  describing  at  the  same 
time  figures  on  the  ground.  At  last, 
casting  a  significant  glance  at  them, 
'  Des  Prussiens  V  demanded  he  ; 
and  turning  gracefully  aside,  he  went 
down  to  mount  his  horse. 

"  It  is  an  Arabian  steed,  a  present 
from  his  grandfather,  and  he  strides 
it  with  a  nobleness  which  gives  the 
promise  of  as  good  horsemanship  as 
that  for  which  his  father  was  so  cele- 
brated. We  saw  him  some  time  after 
at  the  head  of  his  escadron,  who  al- 
most adore  him  ;  and  he  commanded 
with  a  precision  and  a  military  eye, 
which  prognosticate  a  future  general. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  an  Imperial  de- 
cree, proprietor  of  the  eight  domains 
of  the  Grand-duke  of  Toskana,  in 
Bohemia,  with  an  income  of  above 
20,000/.  sterling  :  a  greater  revenue 
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than  is  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Impe- 
rial princes,  the  Archduke  Charles 
excepted.  His  title  is  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt.  He  is  addressed  '■  Euer  Durch- 
laucht,'  (Your  Highness.)  His  rank 
is  immediately  after  that  of  the  princes 
of  the  reigning  house,  the  Austrian 
family  of  Este  and  Toskana.     His 


court  establishment  is  the  same  with 
the  Imperial  princes  :  he  has  his 
Obersthofmeister,  his  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, aids-de-camp,  and  a  corres- 
ponding inferior  household.  In  pos- 
session, as  he  is,  of  a  large  fortune, 
his  destination  will  depend  on  his 
talents  and  on  his  inclination." 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BROTHERS.* 

His  early  days 

IVere  with  him  in  his  heart. — Wordsworth. 


The  voices  of  two  forest-boys 
In  y»ars  when  hearts  entwine, 

Had  fiU'd  with  childhood's  merry  noise 
A  valley  af  the  Rhine  : 

To  rock  and  stream  that  sound  was  known, 

Gladsome  as  hunter's  bugle-tone. 

The  sunny  laughter  of  their  eyes 
There  had  each  vineyard  seen  ;] 

Up  every  cliff  whence  eagles  rise 
Their  bounding  step  had  been  ; 

Ay  !  their  bright  youth  a  glory  threw 

O'er  the  wild  place  wherein  they  grew. 

But  this  as  dayspring's  flush  was  brief, 

As  early  bloom  or  dew  ; — 
Alas  !  'tis  but  the  wither'd  leaf 

That  wears  the  enduring  hue  ! 
Those  rocks  along  the  Rhine's  fair  shore 
Might  girdle  in  their  world  no  more. 

For  now  on  Manhood's  verge  they  stood. 

And  heard  Life's  thrilling  call 
As  if  a  silver  clarion  woo'd 

To  some  high  festival ; 
And  parted  as  young  Brother's  part. 
With  love  in  each  unsullied  heart. 

They  parted — soon  the  paths  divide 

Wherein  our  steps  were  one, 
Like  river-branches,  far  and  wide 

Dissevering  as  they  run. 
And  making  strangers  in  their  course 
Of  waves  that  had  the  same  bright  source. 

M'et  they  no  more  1 — once  more  they  met. 

Those  kindred  hearts  and  true  ! 
'Twas  on  a  field  of  Death,  where  yet 


The  battle-thunders  flew. 
Though  the  fierce  day  was  well  nigh  past. 
And  the  red  sunset  smiled  its  last. 

But  as  the  combat  closed  they  found 

For  tender  thoughts  a  space, 
And  ev'n  upon  that  bloody  ground 

RoQin  for  one  brief  embrace. 
And  pour'd  forth  on  each  other's  neck 
Such  t<^rs  as  warrior  need  not  check. 

The  mists  o'er  boyhood's  memory  spread 

All  melted  with  those  tears ; 
The  faces  of  the  holy  dead 

Rose  as  in  vanish'd  years  ; 
The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  ever  bless'd. 
Lifted  its  voice  in  each  full  breast ! 

Oh !  was  it  then  a  time  to  die  1 

It  was  ! — that  not  in  vain 
The  soul  to  Childhood's  purity 

And  peace  might  turn  again. 
A  ball  swept  forth — 'twas  guided  well — 
Heart  unto  heart  those  brothers  fell. 

Happy,  yes,  happy  thus  to  go  ! 

Bearing  from  earth  away 
Affections,  gifted  ne'er  to  know 

A  shadow — a  decay, 
A  passing  touch  of  change  or  chill, 
A  breath  of  aught  whose  breath  can  kill. 

And  they,  between  whose  sever'd  souls. 

Once  in  close  union  tied, 
A  gulf  is  set,  a  current  rolls 

For  ever  to  divide, — 
Well  may  they  envy  such  a  lot. 
Whose  hearts  yearn  on — but  mingle  not. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  APPETITE: 

A    CASE    OF    DISTRESS- 

To  the  charitable  and  humane,  and  to  those  whom  Providence  has  blessed 


i^ith  affluence. 

Critic. 


/CHARLES  XII.  was  brave,  no-  regular  lire-eater.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
^^  ble,  generous,  and  disinterested  these  qualifications  and  the  eulogi- 
— a    complete    hero,  in    fact,  and   a    ums   of  his  biographer,  it    is   prefty 


*  For  the  tale  on  which  this  little  poem  is  founded, 


L'Hermite  en  Italie. 
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evident  to  those  who  impartially 
consider  the  career  of  this  potentate, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  of  a  sane 
mind.  In  short,  to  speak  plainly,  he 
was  mad,  and  deserved  a  strait-waist- 
coat as  richly  as  any  straw-crowned 
monarch  in  Bedlam.  A  single  in- 
stance, in  7U1/  opinion,  fully  substan- 
tiates this.  I  allude  to  his  absurd 
freak  at  Frederickshall,  when,  in  or- 
der to  discover  how  long  he  could 
exist  without  nourishment,  he  ab- 
stained from  all  kinds  of  food  for 
more  than  seventy  hours !  Now, 
would  any  man  in  his  senses  have 
done  this  ?  Would  Louis  XVIII., 
for  instance,  that  wise  and  ever-to- 
be-lamented  monarch  ?  Had  it  been 
the  reverse,  indeed — had  Charles, 
instead  of  practising  starvation, 
adopted  the  opposite  expedient,  and 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  meat,  fruit, 
bread,  wine,  vegetables,  &c.  &c.  he 
could  have  disposed  of  in  any  given 
time — why  then  it  might  have  been 
something  I  But  to  fast  for  three 
days!  If  this  be  not  madness — ! 
Indeed,  there  is  but  one  reason  I 
could  ever  conceive  for  a  person  not 
eating ;  and  that  is,  when,  like  poor 
Count  Ugolino  and  his  family,  he 
can  get  nothing  to  eat  ! 

Charles,  now,  and  Louis — what  a 
I  contrast !  The  first  despised  the 
I  pleasures  of  the  table,  abjured  wine, 
and  would,  I  dare  say,  just  as  soon 
have  been  without  a  "distinguishing 
taste"  as  with  it.  Your  Bourbon,  on 
the  contrary,  a  five-mealed  man, 
quaffing  right  Falernian  night  and 
day;  and  wisely  esteeming  the  grati- 
fication of  the  palate  of  such  impor- 
tance, as  absolutely  to  send  from 
Lisle  to  Paris — a  distance  of  I  know 
not  how  many  score  leagues — at  a 
crisis,  too,  of  peculiar  difficulty — for 
a  single  pate,!*  "Go,"  cried  the 
illustrious  exile  lo  his  messenger  ; 
*'  despatch,  mon  infant  !  *Mount  the 
tricolor !     Shout    Vice   le   Diable  ! 


Any  thing  !  But  be  sure  you  clutch 
the  precious  compound  !  Napoleon 
has  driven  me  from  my  throne  ;  but 
he  cannot  deprive  me  of  my  appe- 
tite I"  Here  was  courage  !  I  chal- 
lenge the  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Charles  to  produce  a  similar  in- 
stance of  indifi'erence  to  danger  ! 

There  is  another  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  which  equally  de- 
mands our  admiration,  and  proves 
that  the  indomitable  firmness  may 
be  sometimes  associated  with  the 
most  sensitive,  and — I  had  almost 
said— infantine  sensibility.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  I  allude  to 
the  peculiar  tenderness  by  which 
that  amiable  prince  was  often  be- 
trayed, even  into  tears,  upon  occa- 
sions when  ordinary  minds  would 
have  manifested  comparative  non- 
chalance. I  have  been  assured  that 
Louis  absolutely  wept  once  at  Hart- 
well,  merely  because  oysters  were  out 
of  season! — a  testaceous  production, 
to  which  he  was  remarkably  attach- 
ed ;t  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be 
literally  ready  to  eat  them,  whenever 
they  were  brought  into  his  presence.l 

The  foregoing  reflections  have  ori- 
ginated, I  regret  to  state,  in  a  retro- 
spect of  my  own  unhappy  case — a 
case  so  peculiarly  lamentable  in  its 
nature,  that  I  am  compelled,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  dictates  of  my  pride,  to 
submit  it  to  the  Public,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  this  excellent  miscel- 
lany, solicit  aid.  Know,  then,  I  am 
that  singularly-unfortunate  and  ca- 
lamitously-situated individual,  whose 
uncommon  appetite  of  late  has  so 
much  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
faculty  ;  and  who  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  generated  (by  some 
unaccountable  phenomenon)  an  ani- 
mal of  the  \\o\f  genus  in  his  stomach 
or  abdomen.  Men  speak  of  Louis  ! 
What  were  the  gastronomical  feats 
of  Louis  compared  with  mine  ?  What 
would  five  meals  a  day  be  to  me,  who 
have   a   sixty-aldermen    power,  and 


*  Ireland's  "  Hundred  days." 

t  Whence  his  cognomen  of  Des  Huitres — by  corruption  Dix-huit. 

X  It    is  said  that  this  worthy  descendant  of  the  (iood  Henri  used  to  i)Ut  a  barrel  of  OolcheS'* 
ter  oysters  daily,  liort  de  coinbai,  m«rely  ta  give  lum  an  appetite. 
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could  digest  an  elephant  ?  Talk  of 
Mile,  indeed  !  Pah  !  what's  an  ox 
at  a  sitting?  I  could  eat  Milo  after 
the  ox — horns  and  all  !  Wish  I'd 
the  opportunity  ! 

Excuse    tne,    gentle    reader. 

The  cormorant  within  ;  he  gnaw — 
gnaw — gnaws  ;  and,  unless  1  instant- 
ly sacrifice  a  hecatomb  of  mutton- 
chops  to  his  insatiate  maw,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  may  happen  ! 

There  ! and    now,    while    the 

beast  is  feeding  : 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  to  what 
I  attribute  this  "devouring  rage;" 
or,  rather,  this  "  rage  for  devouring  ?" 
I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to 
state,  that,  from  strong  internal  evi- 
dence, I  am  induced  to  believe  that 
the  propagator  of  the  monster  now 
within  me  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  diabolical,  malicious,  and 
appetite-creating  imp,  yclept  Half- 
Pav  !*  Say,  thou  malignant  and  un- 
reasonable restorative  !  thou  worse 
than  Tantalian  torturer,  and  accursed 
cause  of  the  unappeasable  pangs 
which  consume  and  distract  me  ! — 
Sa^'  !  ere  I  knew  thee— when  soup, 
and  fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl — the 
wines  of  France,  the  preserves  of 
the  West,  the  fruits  of  Sicily,  and 
though  last,  not  least,  "  in  our  dear 
love,"  the  cooling  and  exquisitely 
refreshing  ices  of  her  hoary  iEtna  ! — 
when  all  these,  ye  gods  !  in  the  most 
gratifying  abundance,  daily  wooed 
my  acceptance,  and  tempted  the  fas- 
tidious palate — say  !  did  I  not  regard 
them  with  the  most  stoical  indiffer- 
ence ?  Nay,  was  1  not  even  con- 
strained— O  mirahile  dictu  ! — to 
rouse  my  idle  organs  into  action, 
and,  by  the  use  of  strong  stimulants, 
actually  compel  them  to  perform 
their  customary  functions  ?  Yes, 
yes,  alas!  such  was  my  enviable — 
my  halcyon  lot !  But  now —  Ventre 
sans  gris  ! — Bear  with  me,  gentle 
Public  .'     My    heart  is   in   our  mess- 


room   at   Valetta,  and  I   must  pause 
till  it  comes  back  to  me  ! 

In  appealing  to  the  well-known 
generosity  of  the  British  Public,  and 
more  particularly  to  th(^  feelings  of 
that  service  to  which  for  so  many 
years  I  had  the  honour  to  belong,  it 
would  be  ill-judged  to  weary  them 
with  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
gradations  by  which  I  have  arrived 
at  the  alarming  and  destitute  condi- 
tion in  which  I  now  find  myself. 
Suffice  it :  after  exhausting  the  hospi 
tality  of  a  numerous  acquaintance, 
who  soon — too  soon — alas  !  discov- 
ered, in  despite  of  all  my  forbear- 
ance and  discretion,  that,  contrary  to 
the  received  maxim,  one  in  a  family 
did  make  a  difference  when  that  one 
happened  to  be  myself;  and  were,  in 
consequence,  constrained  to  cut  me — 
I  was  eventually  thrown  upon  my 
own  resources,  and,  for  some  time 
past  have  subsisted  entirely  upon  my 
half-pay,  which,  I  regret  to  state,  is 
at  present  mortgaged  for  the  next 
two  years  to  my  butcher — a  highly 
respectable  man,  with  a  large  family, 
who  has  at  length  been  compelled  to 
intimate  to  me,  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  supply  me  any  long- 
er upon  credit  without  detriment  to 
his  affairs. 

Thus  circumstanced,  1  fearlessly 
throw  myself  upon  the  liberality  of 
my  countrymen,  in  the  full  assurance 
of  obtaining  that  immediate  assist- 
ance which  my  unhappy  situation 
requires.  But,  should  the  hope 
prove  fallacious ;  should  I  unfortu- 
nately be  doomed  to  experience  the 
chills  of  neglect,  and  the  blighting 
mildew  of  indifference,  I  must,  alas! 
resort  to  the  only  expedient  in  my 
power,  and  close  with  Mr.  Cross,  of 
Exeter  Change,  who  has  offered  me 
a  considerable  annuity  and  elephant's 
allowance  if  I  will  consent  to  exhibit 
my  unparalleled  powers  fur  the 
amusement    of   the     Public.t      Oh, 


*  The  physicians,  indeed,  will  not  allow  this ;  but,  in  some  cases,  the  patients  are  the  best 
judges. 

t  P.  S.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Cross  and  Exeter  Change,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  "  Beef-eaters" 
that  stand  at  the  door  of  that  establishment ;  and,  thence,  by  a  natural  transition  of  mind,  to 
the  subject  of"  Beef-eaters"  in  general.  As  it  is  perfectly  clear,  notwithstanding  the  absurd 
attempted  derivation!  from  '*  Bufetier'" — "  Boire-faiteur" — (eid«board-ke«per    and   cup-bear- 
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Heavens  !  that  ever  I  should  live  to 
be  class  ::  vith  the  Bonassus  and 
the  Living  Skeleton  ! — "  Here  !  walk 
up,  ladies  and  gentlemen — the  most 
extraordinary  sight — the  man  with 
the  wolf  in  his  belly — devours  a  ba- 
ron of  beef  every  half-hour!  Ad- 
mittance, two  shillings  while  the 
beast  is  feeding  !"*  But  why  thus 
needlessly  alarm  myself?  Secure  of 
the  general  sympathy,  I  rest  satisfied 
in  the  conviction  that  I  shall  never 
be  reduced  to  appear  in  so  horrible — 

so  disgusting  a 

Ha  !     more     mutton-chops  ! 

Quick — quick — quick  !  He  eats — 
he  gnaws  to  my  very 


Your  pardon,  generous   patrons — 
your     pardo!)  !        This     rascal — my 

other    self — he .       As    Dominie 

Sampson  says,  "  Wuefsd    ii\;u)  thiit  I 
am  !    whu  shall  deliver  me  ?" 

John  Hungeiiford  Curtis, 

Late  of  his  Majesty's  Reginuiit 

of  Foot. 
95,  Swallow  Street, 
where  the  smallest  donations 
will   be  thankfully   received 
—  whether  in   specie  or 
provisions. 

N.  B.     Public  dinners  attended  at 
the  shortest  notice. 


THE  UNGRATEFUL  STRANGER. 


A  NORWEGIAX  SKETCH. 


IT  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  day 
in  the  latter  end  of  August,  during 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  Norway, 
that,  after  having  travelled  from  the 
early  morning  through  a  continuous 
forest,  I  suddenly  emerged  upon  the 
margin  of  one  of  these  Fiordsf  by 
which  that  country  is  intersected, 
even  in  the  very  interior.  It  was  a 
calm  and  solitary  scene  :  not  a  breath 
rippled  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  lay  in  such  glassy  stillness, 
that  I  could  discern,  half-way  across, 
the  transient  circle  formed  by  the 
light  dip  of  the  sea-fowl's  wing.  Be- 
fore me,  the  lake  stretched,  in  many 
windings,    through  the  forest  glades. 


until  it  was  lost  among  fantastic  rocks, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  ruins, 
towering  majestically  up,  and  lean- 
ing in  fine  relief  upon  the  deep  blue 
sky.  They  appeared  to  be  at  least 
a  league  distant  ;  and  before  I  reach- 
ed them,  the  sun  had  left  my  path  to 
the  sombreness  of  evening, — but  a 
flood  of  light  was  still  poured  upon 
the  pinnacles  of  the  rocks,  and  upon 
the  spiral  tops  of  the  trees  that 
crowned  the  heights,  whicli  shelved 
up  from  the  water.  When  I  attain- 
ed this  seeming  barrier,  I  found  that 
here  the  water,  after  contracting  it- 
self into  a  very  narrow  strait,  spread 
out  in  another  and  wider  arm,  whose 


er)  &c. — that  "  Beef-eaters"  (I  speak  of  the  genuine  "  Palace"  ones)  were  originally  appoint- 
ed for  the  express  duty  ot eating  beef ;  thereby  representing  in  a  manner,  and  illustrating  oc- 
casionally for  the  instruction  of  foreigners,  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  English  in  that  depart- 
ment of  exertion — taking  this  to  be  indisputable,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
my  own  appointment  to  the  first  of  these  situations  that  may  become  vacant.  As  I  shall  un- 
dertake— subject  to  penalty  in  case  of  failure — to  perform  the  work  of  any  six  existing  "  Beef- 
eaters"— be  their  talents  what  they  may — a  consideiable  saving  would  accrue  (in  salary,  cloth- 
ing, and  so  forth)  to  the  public  service  from  my  nomination  :  and  as  it  is  the  concentration  of 
value  in  the  individual,  in  any  national  display  which  is  always  aimed  at — as  of  muscle  in  the 
Champion  of  England,  or  fat  in  the  Prize  Ox — the  reputation  of  the  country,  I  apprehend, 
would  be  better  sustained  by  my  employment —as  well  as  ray  own  necessities  (without  further 
trouble  to  the  community)  provided  for. 

*  That  this  process  may  be  witnessed,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  visitors  fully  gratified,  Mr. 
Cross  proposes  that  an  aperture,  of  convenient  shape  and  dimensions,  neatly  framed  and  glazed, 
be  made  in  my  abdomen  ;  an  operation  which  the  medical  gentleman  who  so  cleverly  cut  up 
poor  Chuney  has  kindly  volunteered  to  perform.  He  assures  me,  that  I  shall  feel  no  pain  but 
that  inserted  by  the  glazier. 

t  Fiord  is  the  Norse  appellation  of  those  sea-water  lakes,  some  of  which  penetrate  two  hun- 
dred mile*  into  the  country. 
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banks  were  more  precipitous ;  and  as 
day-light  was  now  fast  departing,  it 
was  with  some  feelings  of  satisfac- 
tion that  I  descried,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, the  grey  turrets  of  an  ancient 
chateau. 

The  building,  which  I  now  leisure- 
ly approached,  was  constructed  like 
all  the  residences  of  the  old  Norwe- 
gian families, — massive  and  irregular, 
though  square.  The  heads  of  wolves, 
boars,  and  deer,  rudely  carved  in 
stone,  projected  over  each  window. 
A  high  stone  wall  encompassed  the 
building;  and  a  huge  gateway,  of  the 
Saxon  order,  over  which  stood,  with 
extended  wings,  an  uncouth  repre- 
sentation of  an  eagle,  holding  a  fish 
in  its  beak,  opened  upon  a  grass  ter- 
race, overhanging  the  water.  Two 
children,  their  fair  locks  curling  over 
their  necks,  and  seemingly  of  the 
same  age,  were  standing  upon  the 
terrace,  who,  the  moment  they  per- 
ceived me,  fled  with  the  speed  of 
their  native  roes,  through  the  gate- 
way. After  surveying  for  a  moment, 
from  the  terrace,  the  dim  land- 
scape beneath,  I  followed  them,  and 
was  met,  half-way  across  the  circular 
court  within,  by  the  master  of  the 
house. 

I  expected  to  have  been  received 
by  him  with  that  cordial  welcome 
which  is  usually  found  in  those  re- 
mote spots  of  earth,  where  the  false- 
ness and  knaveries  of  the  world 
have  not  yet  approached — where  the 
springs  of  benevolence  have  not  been 
poisoned  by  ingratitude — nor  suspi- 
cion entered,  to  close  the  avenues 
to  hospitality.  But  my  expectations 
were  not  realised.  The  old  man  did 
not  indeed  refuse  to  extend  his  hand 
to  me,  but  it  was  hesitatingly  ;  he 
did  not  refuse  me  the  usual  welcome 
of  his  country,  but  it  was  coldly  given; 
nor  did  the  children  echo  the  wel- 
come in  the  gleeful  faces  with  which 
infancy  had  ever  met  me,  in  places 
where  treachery  had  never  been  ; 
but  stood  at  a  distance,  holding  each 


other  by  the  hand,  and  looking  as  if 
they  mistrusted  me.  I  followed  my 
conductor  into  the  house,  where  an 
abundant  repast  was  soon  set  before 
me ;  but  it  was  with  an  indifferent 
relish  that  I  partook  of  what  1  sus- 
pected to  be  the  offering  of  cold 
civility,  rather  than  of  kind-hearted- 
ness. 

I  had  made  an  end  of  my  meal, 
and  had  emptied  a  goblet  of  birch 
wine  to  Gamle  Norge*,  to  convince 
myself  (after  the  example  of  Sterne), 
that  I  bore  no  grudge  against  the 
master  of  the  house,  or  tlie  land  of 
his  nativity,  when  he  entered  the 
room,  and  walking  up  to  me,  inquired 
if  I  belonged  to  the  profession  of 
medicinef.  I  replied  in  the  negative  ; 
but  added,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
travels  I  had  gathered  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  science.  "  My 
daughter,"  said  he,  "  my  only  daugh- 
ter is  dy'iug  !  Medicine,  I  believe, 
would  not  save  her — yet  come  with 
me."  The  words  of  the  old  man, 
his  tone,  his  countenance,  smote  me 
for  my  suspicions  of  his  hospitality. 
"  I  have  mistaken,"  said  I,  "  the 
solemnity  of  sorrow,  for  the  coldness 
of  an  ungracious  welcome." 

I  followed  him  into  the  chamber 
of  his  daughter:  she  was  sitting  in  a 
chair,  and  looked  as  if  life  were  fast 
ebbing  awa}\  The  twin  children 
were  standing  beside  their  mother's 
chair — for  they  were  her  children — 
and  with  one  arm  she  encircled  them 
both, — and  often,  with  the  feeble, 
but  passionate  effort  of  expiring 
strength,  pressed  them  to  her  bosom. 
She  looked  at  her  old  father,  and 
would  have  spoken,  but  could  not : 
but  he  understood  her  wish,  for  he 
went  to  her,  and  supported  her,  while 
she  leaned  forward,  and  put  aside 
the  silken  curls  from  the  brows  of  her 
infonts,  and  kissed  them.  She  seem- 
ed scarcely  twenty-five  ;  and  though 
sorrow  had  blanched  her  cheek — 
and  something  more  agonising,  more 
acute  than  sorrow,  had  left  in  her  heart 


*  Old  Norway. 

t  Towns  in  Norway  are  so  distant  from  each  other,  that  it  is  common  for  medical  practition- 
ers to  travel  through  the  country. 
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the  poison  of  its  sting — she  was  beau- 
tiful still.  Need  I  say,  that  when  the 
old  man  looked  at  me,  I  could  only 
shake  my  head.  The  crisis  was  at 
hand.  It  was  now  night — and  as  the 
feeble  ray  of  a  waning  moon  stream- 
ed faintly  through  the  window,  and 
fell  upon  the  countenance  of  the  dy- 
ing, I  said  to  myself,  "  another  moon 
will  rise  upon  her  grave."  She  ex- 
pired the  same  night.  I  did  not  re- 
tire to  rest,  but  stood  in  tlie  window 
of  my  chamber  until  the  first  streak 
of  dawn,  gazing  in  reverie,  sometimes 
upon  the  dark  outline  of  the  forest, 
which  the  faint  and  fitful  moonshine 
only  defined,  but  was  too  feeble  to 
enlighten,  and  sometimes  upon  the 
starry  garb  of  night,  faintly  seen  be- 
neath the  cloudy  folds  of  her  mantle. 

It  was  my  intention  to  continue 
my  journey  so  soon  as  I  had  acknow- 
ledged the  hospitalities  I  had  receiv- 
ed ;  for  in  such  a  time  as  this,  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  could  not  be 
welcome.  In  leaving  my  chamber, 
I  chose  a  wrong  descent,  which  con- 
ducted me  to  a  door  that  opened  up- 
on the  terrace.  The  bereaved  fath- 
er was  standing  there,  and  he  ap- 
proached to  meet  me.  I  expressed 
my  acknowledgments  for  his  hospi- 
tality, and  my  hopes  that  he  might  be 
supported  under  his  afiliction ;  and 
was  about  to  take  my  leave  of  him, 
when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  mine, 
and  gently  motioned  me  to  return 
into  the  house.  He  led  me  to  a 
small  chamber,  which  overlooked 
the  terrace  and  the  water  below ; 
and  pointing  to  a  chair,  while  he 
seated  himself  in  another,  opposite 
to  me,  he  pressed  hi.-:  handkerchief 
to  his  eyes,  and  addressed  me  as  fol- 
lows ;  — 

"  You  must  not  leave  my  house 
with  suspicions  of  its  hospitality, 
Your  reception  yesternight  was 
ungracious  ;  but  when  the  events 
which  have  brought  sorrow  into  this 
family  are  known  to  you,  they  will 
explain  the  coldness  of  the  welcome, 
with  which  strangers  are  greeted  in 
the  house  ofKalmerck.  My  daugh- 
ter, who  died  yesternight,  was  my 
only  child:    to-morrow  would   have 


been  her  twenty-fourth  birth-day. 
While  yet  an  infant,  her  mother  died  ; 
and  she  grew  up,  beneath  my  eye,  in 
virtue  and  gentleness — I  might  say, 
in  beauty  too.  When  the  days  of 
her  early  childhood  were  passed,  she 
was — though  still  a  child — the  com- 
panion of  her  father ;  and  when 
years  came  upon    me,    she    was   my 

stay  :  and   I   hoped but  there  is 

no  Agnes  to  close  my  eyes  ! — she  is 
gone  before  her  father !  It  is  six 
summers  ago,  and  on  an  evening  such 
as  yesterday,  that  I  was  standing 
with  my  daughter  on  the  terrace,  as 
was  our  frequent  custom,  pointing 
out  to  her  an  eagle  soaring  above  the 
Fiord,  when  a  stranger  turned  into 
the  winding  path  that  leads  to  my 
gate.  I  went  towards  him,  and  wel- 
comed him.  He  informed  me  he  was 
a  Swede,  and  by  profession  a  por- 
trait-painter. Agnes  was  then 
eighteen.  I  beckoned  her  to  ap- 
proach, and  inquired  of  the  artist  if 
her's  was  a  countenance  which  he 
could  copy.  He  undertook  to  pro- 
duce a  faithful  likeness,  and  became 
an  inmate  in  this  house.  His  name 
was  Scholberg  :  his  appearance, 
though  not  youthful,  scarcely  indi- 
cated the  meridian  of  life,  but  his 
countenance  bore  the  impress  of 
thought  beyond  his  years. 

"  While  the  picture  was  in  pro- 
gress, the  artist  was  our  constant 
companion  :  his  manners  were  agree- 
able, and  his  information  extensive — 
so  at  least  it  seemed  to  us,  in  this  re- 
mote solitude.  You  will  not  wonder, 
then,  that  the  society  of  Scholberg 
had  attractions  for  both  Agnes  and 
me  —alas  !  for  my  poor  daughter,  it 
had  too  many  ! 

"  The  picture  was  at  length  com- 
pleted :  this  is  it,"  said  the  old  man, 
as  he  drew  from  a  cabinet  a  minia- 
ture picture,  inclosed  in  a  box  of 
beech-wood,  and  placed  it  in  my 
hand.  It  represented  the  playful 
countenance,  and  slight  form  of  a 
fair  and  lovely  girl,  but  just  departed 
from  childhood  ;  and  showed  that 
the  artist  was  deficient  in  neither 
talent  nor  sentiment.  How  differ- 
ent from  her  1  had  seen   but  vestcr- 
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night  ! — from  her,  who  Iji^'  in  the 
chrinjber  of  deaiii  !  J  wii!.  Irew  my 
gaze  from  tlie  |)icture,  ;uid  relurneli 
it  to  tlie  old  m;iii,  who  resumed  his 
narrative.  "  When  the  painting  was 
finished,  the  artist  still  delayed  to  go. 
I  was  in  no  haste  to  witiidraw  from 
him  the  hos[)itality  of  my  honse  ;  bnt 
at  length,  some  occasion  offering,  I 
suffered  myself  to  hint  at  his  depar- 
ture;— and  it  was  then  that  I  first 
discovered  the  truth.  The  happiness 
of  ray  child  was  every  thing  to  me  : 
1  would  not  risk  the  peace — the 
health — the  life,  perhaps,  of  my  Ag- 
nes. In  fine,  after  a  few  months  I 
gave  her  to  Scholberg ;  and  as  I 
joined  their  hands,  I  said  to  them, 
'  My  children,  you  must  never  leave 
me!  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  can- 
not be  long  in  this  world  ;  but  while 
I  remain,  you,  Agnes,  will  be  m}'  sup- 
port,— and  you,  Scholberg,  whom  I 
have  made  her  husband,  will  ratify 
her  promise.  When  I  depart,  all  I 
have  will  be  my  child's— and  you 
will  then  be  free.' 

"  During  the  first  four  years  after 
this  union,  little  occurred  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  our  lives  ;  and  the 
twin  children  you  have  seen  are  its 
only  living  pledges.  I  now  approach 
that  part  of  my  relation  of  which  1 
would  willingly  spare  myself  the  re- 
cital ;  but  1  have  not  yet  explained 
the  seeming  inhospitality  of  my  house, 
and  I  must  finish  the  nariative  I  have 
begun. 

"  Scholberg  appeared  gradually  to 
lose  his  relish  for  the  simple  pleasures 
of  our  secluded  life.  He  became  ab- 
stracted and  restless — subject  to  deep 
reverie — and  was  usually  silent,  un- 
less when  at  times  he  would  speak 
of  countries  which  he  had  visited  ; 
and  contrast,  in  a  few  and  sullen 
words,  the  varied  enjoyments  of  more 
favoured  lands  with  the  monotony  of 
his  present  existence.  Agnes  too 
grew  sorrowful  ;  she  grieved  to  find 
that  she  and  her  children,  and  the 
calm  of  domestic  life,  had  lost  their 
charm  ;  and  still  more  did  she  grieve 
to  think,  that  the  release  her  husband 
coveted  could  only  be  purchased  by 
the  death  of  her  father.     1  now  ap- 


proach the  dreadful  crisis  of  my  story. 
One  afternoon  in  May,  three  months 
ago,  while  standing  on  the  terrace, 
looking  down  upon  the  Fiord,  illu- 
minated by  the  rays  of  one  of  our 
first  summer  suns,  Scholberg  pro- 
posed to  renew  the  almost  forgotten 
custom  of  rowing  upon  the  water. 
For  some  days  before  he  had  been 
less  abstracted,  and  more  willing  to 
he  pleased,  and  he  had  that  day 
shewn  an  unwonted  playfulness  of 
manner.  "Alas!  it  was  like  the 
sunbeam  that  plays  upon  the  surface 
of  deep  water,  hiding  the  darkness 
and  profundity  beneath.  Agnes  hail- 
ed the  proposal  as  a  promise  of  a  re- 
turn to  old  habits  and  lost  feelings; 
and  I  too  drew  a  favourable  augury 
from  it.  '  Go,  my  father,'  said  Ag- 
nes ;  '  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  water 
calm  :  go  with  Scholberg — I  will 
watch  you  from  the  terrace.' 

"  We  descended  the  winding  road, 
and  unmoored  the  boat.  The  Fiord, 
as  you  perceive,  has  many  headlands 
and  branches  ;  among  these,  there  is 
one  called  The  Three  Brothers* 
Cradle,  from  a  tradition  current  in 
Norway,  into  which  Agnes  would 
never  permit  the  boat  to  be  conduct- 
ed :  she  said  its  gloominess  terrified 
her, — and  the  tradition  connected 
with  it  had  made  an  early  impression 
upon  her  mind.  It  is  narrow  at  the 
entrance,  and  within  is  shaped  like 
a  bell  :  high  rocks  encircle  it,  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  water, 
which,  from  its  unfathomable  depth, 
is  of  a  pitchy  blackness.  A  k\v  sap- 
less birch-trees  are  scattered  among 
the  clefts  of  the  rock  ;  and  on  its 
summit,  lofty  firs  grow  to  the  ver^' 
edge,  and  throw  a  deeper  shade  over 
the  abyss  beneath.  To  the  entrance 
of  this  gulf,  Scholberg  rowed  the 
skiff;  and  before  reaching  it,  the 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  crowded 
trunks  of  the  dark  trees  that  crown- 
ed the  rocks.  '  Shall  we  enter?' 
said  Scholberg.  When  a  youth  I 
had  sometimes  taken  my  boat  thither, 
to  scare  the  young  eagles,  and  watch 
their  ineffectual  efforts  to  mount  to 
the  summit  of  the  rocks  ;  and  I  felt 
willing,  after  so  long  an  absence  from 
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tli.e  spot,  to  recal  once  more  the 
memory  of  those  youthful  days.  We 
did  accordingly  enter  the  Cradle. 
Scholberg  rowed  nearly  to  the  centre, 
when  he  stopped,  and  standing  up  in 
the  boat,  and  loolcing  to  the  sky,  told 
me  to  remark  the  stars,  which  were 
visible,  although  the  sun  had  not  set. 
I  said  I  could  not  perceive  them. 
'  Stand  up,'  said  he,  '  as  I  do,  and 
place  your  hands  thus.'  I  stood  and 
looked  towards  the  sky — and  in  the 
same  moment  the  boat  received  a 
sudden  impulse.  I  staggered :  and 
while  the  fall  was  yet  uncertain,  the 
hand  of  the  parricide  directed  it  !  I 
fell  into  the  cauldron,  and  the  skifi' 
shot  from  me.  I  am  relating  facts, 
and  recalling  feelings :  what  mine 
were,  in  the  instant  that  I  felt  the 
hand  of  my  son  hurl  me  from  life  in- 
to the  dark  waters,  I  cannot  describe ; 
though,  if  life,  had  its  longest  course 
yet  to  run,  I  would  remember  till  its 
latest  hour  the  agony  of  that  moment. 
To  save  life  by  swimming  would 
have  been  impossible,  even  to  the 
youngest  and  the  most  vigorous — 
for  the  tide  was  then  setting  in  with 
great  force  up  the  Fiord  :  but  for  me, 
an  old  man,  even  to  gain  the  mouth 
of  the  Cradle,  was  impracticable — 
the  distance  was  beyond  my  strength ; 
and  in  that  sunless  gulf,  the  extreme 
coldness  of  the  water  must  speedily 
have  benumbed  ray  limbs.  Yet,  with- 
out any  defined  purpose  of  saving 
life,  natural  instinct  led  me  to  pre- 
serve it  as  long  as  possible.  But 
strength  gradually  failed  me  ;  and  it 
was  in  one  of  my  latest,  impotent 
efforts,  to  avert  the  moment  of  sink- 
ing for  ever,  that  my  hand  struck  a 
hard  substance.  It  was  the  trunk  of 
a  tree :  such  are  frequent  in  the 
Fiords.  Loosened  from  the  rafts 
which  are  descending  to  the  sea, 
they  are  floated  whithersoever  the  tide 
and  the  wind  may  carry  them  ;  and 
this  one  had,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  been  drifted  into  The  Cradle 
of  the  Three  Brothers*.  I  grasped 
it  with  the  clutch  of  a  drowning  man. 


and  by  a  desperate  efll)rt,  succeeded 
in  placing  myself  upon  it.  Salvation 
seemed  now  possible — death  was,  at 
all  events,  less  near.  Night  was  in- 
deed approaching — and  cold,  and  wet, 
and  the  feebleness  of  age,  were  to  be 
endured :  yet  1  had  hope.  At  this 
moment,  turning  my  eyes  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Cradle,  I  saw  the 
skiff  shoot  through  the  opening,  and 
disappear.  Gradually,  the  tide  car- 
ried me  nearer  the  rocks,  though 
farther  from  the  outlet — at  least  I 
could  touch  them.  A  new  and  more 
defined  hope  now  arose  ;  by  means 
of  the  rocks,  I  could  shape  my  pro- 
gress. By  degrees,  I  found  myself 
advancing  nearer  the  outlet.  Hours 
were  thus  spent ;  but  at  length  the 
wide  Fiord,  gleaming  in  the  star- 
light, stretched  before  me.  The  tide 
was  now  ebbing,  and  I  was  carried 
without  effort,  down  the  Fiord  ;  un- 
til, as  morning  was  beginning  to 
break,  the  tree  grounded  upon  the 
sand  of  a  low  and  sheltered  creak, 
not  very  distant  from  my  own  dwell- 
ing. Exhausted,  I  threw  myself  up- 
on the  sand,  and  fell  asleep.  When 
I  awoke  the  day  was  far  advanced. 
Cold  and  benumbed,  I  arose,  and 
with  difficulty  ascended  the  bank, 
and  approached  my  own  house. 
Scholberg  stood  upon  the  terrace, 
and  I  was  close  to  him  before  he 
perceived  me.  '  Scholberg  !'  I  said. 
He  turned  ;  and  uttering  a  fearful 
yell,  which  still  sounds  in  my  ears, 
fled  with  the  speed  of  lightning  to 
the  edge,  and  leaped  into  the  flood 
below — finding  the  grave  he  had  in- 
tended for  me. 

"  My  story  is  told.  Agnes,  struck 
with  the  guilt  of  her  husband,  and 
its  awful  retribution,  never  smiled 
again  ;  and  I  am  now  left  alone,  with 
the  motherless  twin  children. 

The  old  man  ceased  :  a  tear  rolled 
down  his  wrinkled  clteek.  I  held 
out  my  hand  to  him,  and  turned 
away  ;  and  as  1  went  on  my  journey, 
I  found  ray  eyes  grow  dim,  when  I 
thought  of  the  solitary  old  man  ! 


*The  most  remote  creeks  of  the  Fiords  are  affected  by  the  tide. 
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FAIRY  FAVOURS. 

— Let  there  be 

A  something  on  the  visible  Globe  that  may 
Have  leave  to  love  me  ;  something  1  may  love. 


-Barry  Cornwall. 


WocLDST   thou   wear    the   gift   of  immortal 

bloom  1 
Wouldst  thou  smile  in  scorn  at  the  shadowy 

tomb? 
Drink  of  this  cup  !  it  is  richly  fraught 
With  balm  from  the  gardens  of  Genii  brought ; 
Drink  !  and  the  spoiler  shall  pass  thee  by. 
When  the  young  all  scatter'd  like  rose-leaves 

lie. 

And  would  not  the  youth  of  my  soul  be  gone, 
If  the  lov'd  had  left  me,  one  by  one  1 
Take  back  the  cup  that  may  never  bless. 
The  gift  that  would  make  me  brotherless  ! 
How  could  I  live,  with  no  kindred  eye 
To  reflect  mine  immortality  ? 

Wouldst  thou  have  empire,  by  sign  or  spell. 
Over  the  mighty,  in  air  that  dwell  1 
Wouldst  thou  call  the  spirits  of  cave  and  steep 
To  bring  thee  jewels  from  Ocean's  deep  ? 
Wave  but  this  rod,  and  a  viewless  band. 
Slaves  to  thy  will,  shall  around  thee  stand. 

And  would  not  fear  at  my  coming  then, 
Hush  every  voice  in  the  homes  of  men  1 
Would  not  bright  eyes  in  my  presence  quail, 
Young  cheeks  with  a  nameless  thrill  grow  palel 
— No  gift  be  mine  that  aside  would  turn 
The  human  love  for  whose  founts  I  yearn  ! 


Wouldst  thou  then  read  through  the  hearts  of 

those 
Upon  whose  faith  thou  hast  sought  repose  1 
Wear  this  rich  gem  !  it  is  charmed  to  show 
When  a  change  comes  o'er  Affection's  glow  ; 
Look  on  its  flushing  or  fading  hue. 
And  learn  if  the  trusted  be  false  or  true. 

Keep,  keep  the  gem,  that  I  still  may  trust, 
Though  my  heart's  wealth  be  but  pour'd  on 

dust  ! 
Let  not  a  doubt  in  my  soul  have  place. 
To  dim  the  light  of  a  lov'd  one's  face. 
Leave  to  the  Earth  its  warm  sunny  smile — 
That  glory  would  pass  could  I  look  on  guile  ! 

Say  then,  what  gift  of  my  power  shall  be, 
Favour'd  of  spirits  !  pour'd  forth  on  thee  1 
Thou  wilt  not  drink  of  the  cup  divine. 
Thou  scornest  the  treasures  of  wave  or  mine  ; 
Thou  art  fain  with  a  mortal's  lot  to  rest — 
Answer  me  I  how  may  I  grace  it  best  1 

Give  me  no  sway  o'er  the  powers  unseen. 
But  a  human  heart  where  my  own  may  lean  ! 
A  friend,  one  tender  and  faithful  friend, 
Whose  thought's  free  current  with  mine  may 

blend. 
And  leaving  not  either  on  Earth  alone. 
Oh  !  bid  the  calm  close  of  our  lives  be  one  ! 


LOVE  WITHOUT  DOUBT 


A  TALE  FODNDED  ON  FACTS. 


TyTATILDA  CLIFFORD,  at  the 

-^"-*-  early  age  of  nineteen,  declared 
that  she  never  intended  to  form  any 
matrimonial  engagement,  sinee  she 
was  convinced  that  she  should  never 
love  any  man  so  well  as  she  ought  to 
do,  in  a  situation  which  demands 
love,  honor,  and  obedience.  Had 
she  said  this  to  a  young  friend,  she 
would  only  have  been  laughed  at, 
and  assured  that  her  mind  would 
change  ;  but  it  was  only  to  her  aunt 
that  the  assertion  was  made,  and 
from  her  it  elicited  a  sigh,  for  she 
well  knew  that  her  beloved  niece 
was  eminently  qualified  by  her  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments  to  make 
the  connubial  state  happy  to  a  good 
man,  and  not  less  so  to  herself. 
The  parents  of  Matilda  had  been 


for  many  years  resident  in  the  East- 
Indies,  during  which  time  she  had 
resided  with  her  widowed  aunt  in  a 
retired  village,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  from  her  the  means  of  su- 
perior education,  or  remove  her  en- 
tirely from  the  advantages  of  genteel 
society. 

A  baronet  whose  mansion  was  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  had  shewn 
to  these  ladies  the  utmost  attention  ; 
and,  when  he  understood  that  Mr. 
Cliflord  was,  in  the  general  opinion, 
as  rich  as  a  nabob,  it  became  evident- 
ly his  wish  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  family.  Although  his  son  was 
too  much  of  a  young  sporting  'squire 
for  Matilda's  taste,  it  is  probable  that 
the  affair  would  have  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded, if  the   young   man   had  not 
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been  induced  to  renounce  his  inten- 
tions, in  consequence  of  a  report  tiiat 
Mr.  Clifford  iiad  been  deeply  injured 
by  the  failure  of  his  banker  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  report  was  false  ;  but, 
during  its  temporary  prevalence, 
while  the  young  beauty  was  suspect- 
ed of  poverty,  it  so  happened  that  a 
young  officer  of  a  very  fine  person  and 
insinuating  manners,  paid  a  visit  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  was 
in  a  short  time  a  professed  admirer 
of  Matilda.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
travelled  in  many  countries,  shone  in 
many  circles,  and  added  to  his  natural 
advantages  whatever  is  most  striking 
in  the  hero  or  charming  in  the  lover, 
as  they  are  presented  to  the  admiring 
contemplation  of  a  young,  imagina- 
tive, and  romantic  mind.  Matilda 
quickly  returned  his  affection  ;  and, 
feeling  its  value  the  more  at  a  time 
when  she  was  apparently  forsaken 
by  her  former  sordid  lover,  she  gave 
every  proof  of  it  consistent  with  a 
delicate  and  noble  mind. 

The  captain  supposed  her  to  be 
poor  and  unprotected  ;  his  views 
were  far  less  generous  than  those  of 
the  baronet,  and  he  cultivated  her  af- 
fections with  the  basest  intention. 
The  first  moment  that  light  was 
thrown  on  these  intentions,  was  the 
last  in  which  Matilda  ever  beheld 
him ;  but  from  that  time  she  nou- 
rished that  contempt  for  his  sex, 
and  that  deep-seated  regret  for  hav- 
ing suffered  herself  to  listen  to  his 
vows,  which  led  to  the  opinion  and 
the  determination  already  mentioned. 

Like  all  other  young  women  who 
have  fondly  confided  in  one  appar- 
ently worthy,  Matilda  could  not  at 
once  tear  away  her  heart  from  her 
lover,  though  she  resolutely  denied 
her  society  to  him.  For  many  a  sor- 
rowful day  did  she  struggle  with  her 
feelings  ;  and,  even  when  her  anxie- 
ty for  the  welfare  of  her  father  and 
family  was  removed,  she  was  only 
led  to  contemplate,  with  the  greater 
horror,  the  cruelty  and  meanness 
which  had  actuated  the  bosom  of  him 
with  whom  she  had  "  garner'd  up 
her  heart,"  and  with  the  impetuosity 


of  youthful  sensibility  to  determine, 
that  henceforward  friendship  and 
compassion  alone  should  move  her 
feelings.  She  had  also,  in  common 
with  many  others,  adopted  the  opi- 
nion, that  she  could  only  love  once  : 
and  her  circle  of  friends  appeared  to 
be  too  confined,  and  her  experience 
too  bounded,  to  allow  her  judgment 
room  to  act,  and  thereby  prove  the 
fallacy  of  a  doctrine  always  defended 
by  the  young,  as  united  to  the  virtues 
of  fidelity  and  firmness.  Under  this 
persuasion  she  constantly  refused 
every  overture,  whether  made  by  the 
attached  or  the  interested,  the  worthy 
or  the  unworthy,  when  her  increasing 
beauty  and  prosperity  rendered  her 
an  object  of  marked  attention. 

Mrs.  Clifford  did  not  offer  any  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  will  of  her 
niece,  being  perhaps  rather  fearful 
than  desirous  of  an  event  which  would 
take  from  her  a  companion  so  entire- 
ly beloved,  and  believing  also  that 
time  would  not  fail  to  alter  an  opi- 
nion in  which  few  persons  so  young 
as  Matilda  are  found  to  persist.  She 
saw  gratefully,  that  the  mind  of  her 
niece  was  gradually  restored  to  that 
peace  of  which  she  had  been  bereft ; 
that  the  charming  vivacity  natural  to 
her  age,  and  her  situation,  returned  ; 
and,  although  there  might  be  a  little 
too  much  of  perseverance  and  incre- 
dulity blended  in  her  temper,  she 
had  sufficient  tenderness  of  heart  and 
gentleness  of  manners  to  excite  the 
idea  that  she  would  eventually  change 
her  sentiments. 

When  the  younger  of  these  ladies 
had  entered  her  twenty-first  year, 
both  were  summoned  to  India  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accidental  death  of 
Matilda's  only  brother,  and  the  sad 
state  of  health  to  which  her  mother 
was  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
shock  she  had  received.  They  lost 
no  time  in  giving  this  decisive  proof 
of  their  affectionate  anxiety  ;  but  the 
length  of  the  voyage  precluded  them 
from  rendering  any  essential  service. 
Matilda  had  only  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  receiving  the  blessing 
and  thanks  of  her  dear  mother,  who 
died  a  few  days  after  her  arrival. 
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Mr.  Cliflbrd  had  been  guardian  to 
a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  to 
him  Hke  another  son,  and  who,  hav- 
ing a  great  esteem  for  young  CMifford, 
became  more  dear  to  the  father  on 
that  account,  Henry  Dalrymple  was 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  regard 
felt  for  him  by  all  the  family,  and 
from  habit  Mr.  Clifford  first  looked  to 
him  for  that  consolation  which  he  re- 
quired on  this  trying  occasion.  He 
afterwards,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, looked  to  his  newly-arrived 
daughter  for  comfort,  and  most  warm- 
ly and  affectionately  did  Matilda  meet 
his  wishes,  by  the  most  tender  sym- 
pathy, the  most  solicitous  assiduity. 
Henry  zealously  co-operated  with 
Matilda  in  the  same  kind  offices ; 
and,  as  both  were  treated  with  equal 
confidence  and  regard  by  him  who 
was  the  equal  object  of  their  pity  and 
reverence,  they  soon  found  them- 
selves situated  like  brother  and  sister 
in  the  family.  It  was,  however,  soon 
evident  to  Mrs.  Cliflbrd,  that  her 
lovely  niece,  thus  daily  and  uncon- 
sciously exhibiting  all  the  most  en- 
dearing virtues  and  qualities  of  her 
sex,  to  a  young  man  who  had  never 
met  with  any  one  resembling  her, 
had  made  upon  his  mind  an  impres- 
sion of  a  different  nature,  which,  she 
greatly  feared,  would  prove  injurious 
to  his  peace,  more  especially  as  it 
was  likely  to  meet  with  no  check 
until  it  would  be  confirmed  by  time. 
Henry  was  naturally  timid  as  a  lover, 
and  he  was  too  delicate  as  a  man  to 
speak  of  his  wishes  in  this  season  of 
affliction,  so  that  every  hour  increas- 
ed his  passion,  yet  did  not  seem  to 
hasten  its  declaration. 

When  Mrs,  Clifford  mentioned  her 
fears  to  her  brother-in-law,  she  in 
fact  communicated  to  him  the  most 
substantial  comfort.  "  I  rejoice  (said 
he)  in  the  prospect  this  communica- 
tion affords  me  ;  I  have  known  Dal- 
rymple from  his  cradle  ;  and,  in  prin- 
ciple, mind,  and  temper,  not  less  than 
in  person  and  fortune,  he  is  all  that 
I  can  desire  for  my  daughter." — 
"  But  if  Matilda  has  not  the  same 
preference  for  him,  what  is  to  be 
done  1" — "  You  alarm  me ; — has  she 


any  other  engagement?" — "  Certain- 
ly not,  for  she  refused  more  good  of- 
fers in  England  than  I  can  recount  ; 
but  she  has  an  aversion  for  marriage." 

Mr.  Cliflbrd  gave  a  melancholy 
smile  at  this  observation,  whicii  indi- 
cated his  disbelief  of  his  daughter's 
obduracy ;  nevertheless  the  time 
came  when  he  found  his  sister-in- 
law  in  the  right,  for,  when  Henry  at 
length  ventured  to  declare  his  love, 
Matilda  calmly  replied,  that  she  could 
not  persuade  herself  to  receive  him 
as  a  suitor. 

Mr.  Clifford  was  really  afflicted 
with  a  determination  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  caprice  ;  yet 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  pass 
any  severe  censure  on  one  who  had 
manifested  toward  him  a  much  great- 
er degree  of  affection  than  their  long 
parting  authorised  him  to  expect,  and 
who,  in  every  circumstance  of  life, 
acted  from  the  dictates  of  religion 
and  reason.  He  even  feared  that,  if 
he  urged  a  child,  so  meek  and  obe- 
dient, to  an  act  in  itself  desirable,  he 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
unhappiness  to  one  who  was  the 
source  of  his  future  hopes,  and  he 
could  not  help  nourishing  the  idea 
that  her  heart  was  already  bestowed 
in  despite  of  her  assurance.  Under 
this  painful  persuasion  he  earnestly 
besought  his  young  friend  to  subdue 
(if  possible)  his  unrequited  love,  and 
to  consider  Matilda  only  in  the  light 
of  a  sister. 

As  this  end  could  not  be  eflfected 
whilst  he  was  exposed  to  the  full  in- 
fluence of  those  charms  and  accom- 
plishments which  had  won  his  heart, 
Henry  determined  on  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  to  hide  from  his  revered 
friend  those  sufferings  which  he  well 
knew  were  always  afflictive  to  him. 
For  that  purpose  he  placed  his  affairs 
in  such  a  state  as  to  allow  his  imme- 
diate departure,  and,  when  his  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  an- 
nounced his  intention.  It  then  ap- 
peared that,  with  the  same  intention 
of  befriending  him,  Mr.  Clifford  had 
himself  prepared  for  returning  im- 
mediately to  his  native  country, 
and    taking    thither    that    daughter 
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whose  visit  had  caused  so  much  mise- 
ry to  one  whom  he  valued  so  highly. 

This  mutual  explanation  was  dis- 
tressing to  both,  the  more  particular- 
ly as  tlie  same  vessel  was  engaged  to 
receive  two  persons  who  had  just  in- 
tended to  place  half  of  the  world  be- 
tween each  other  :  yet  neither  could 
resolve  to  abandon  a  situation  which 
offered  at  least  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tinued society.  The  father  could 
not  renounce  one  whom  he  held  as 
a  son,  and  who  was  rendered  yet 
more  dear  by  the  sacrifice  he  medi- 
tattd ;  and  the  lover  was  as  little  in- 
clined to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
breathing  the  same  air  with  his  be- 
loved, even  though  it  fanned  the 
flame  which  consumed  him. 

In  due  time  they  set  out,  and  as 
the  passengers  were  numerous,  and 
their  peculiar  circumstances  neither 
suspected  nor  alluded  to,  Henry  and 
Matilda  endeavoured  to  treat  each 
other  as  common  acquaintances.  To 
the  lady  this  task  might  be  easy  ; 
but,  to  one  whose  heart  was  so  deep- 
ly moved  as  the  gentleman's,  scarce- 
ly any  situation  could  be  more  tan- 
talising and  cruel.  This  was  the 
more  difficult  when  each  of  the  pas- 
sengers became  more  known  to  the 
rest ;  for  there  was  a  similarity  of 
taste,  manners,  situation,  and  even 
person,  which  seemed  to  mark  out 
Henry  and  Matilda  to  all  the  com- 
pany as  fitted  both  by  nature  and 
fortune  for  each  other,  and  the  cold- 
ness shewn  by  Matilda  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  considered,  by  some,  as 
childish  fastidiousness  ;  by  others,  as 
affectation,  altogether  unworthy  of 
her  character. 

Many  times  Mr.  Clifiord  endea- 
voured to  speak  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  she  always  sought  to  evade 
it,  or  listened  with  such  evident  pain 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  pursue  it. 
He  had  not  the  courage  to  call  tears 
into  those  eyes  which  always  looked 
upon  him  at  other  moments  with 
love,  nor  could  he  press  too  far  the 
heart  which  was  so  submissive  and 
dutiful.  Even  Henry  himself  be- 
came jealous  of  her  father's  power 
over  her ;  he  could  not  stoop  to  owe 


the  kindness  he  sought  to  any  en- 
treaties, nor  endure  the  idea  that  she 
was  made  to  suffer  in  the  most  trifling 
degree  on  his  account.  As  a  man  of 
delicacy  and  sensibility,  he  desired 
either  to  be  accepted  for  his  own 
sake,  or  finally  refused,  although  such 
refusal  might  render  life  itself  a  bur- 
then. 

In  the  course  of  a  U'iW  weeks, 
troubles  far  different  from  those  of 
sentiment  readied  our  anxious  voy- 
agers. Soon  after  they  had  passed 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  a  violent 
storm  arose,  which  drove  them  far 
into  the  southern  ocean,  and  for  a 
long  time  blew  with  such  irresistible 
fury,  that  iiiat  a  vestige  of  masts,  sails, 
or  cordage,  remained  on  the  ill-fated 
ship.  Day  afier  day,  night  after 
night,  the  same  riot  of  the  elements 
prevailed  ;  but  at  length  the  fierce 
tempest  sank  into  silence,  and  the 
vessel  lay  on  the  face  of  the  great 
deep,  a  helpless  and  denuded  hulk, 
far  different  from  its  first  appearance, 
when,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  of 
the  seas, 

"  She  walk'd  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.'* 

At  this  period,  the  passengers  might 

have  exclaimed, 

"  Ah  !  now  began  the  tempest  to  the  soul ;" 

for,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  captain 
and  officers  exhibited  a  sense  of  dis- 
tress, which  the  fiercest  onset  of  the 
hurricane  had  never  awakened.  Dur- 
ing that  period  several  excellent  sea- 
men had  been  washed  overboard, 
and  much  valuable  property  sacri- 
ficed, together  with  provisions  and 
water,  that  most  valuable  of  all  pro- 
perty. They  were  therefore  left 
und(.'r  the  line  without  a  breath  of  air, 
or  the  power  of  taking  advantage  of 
a  rising  breeze,  to  perish  with  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  the  mighty  wilderness 
of  waves  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

Perhaps  human  nature,  in  all  its 
various  trials  in  the  vale  of  tears, 
never  encounters  one  scene  of  suffer- 
ing so  terrible  as  this.  It  is  to  the 
rich  man  a  sudden  bankruptcy,  which 
reduces  him  to  the  most  abject  pover- 
ty ;  the  strong  man  is  bowed  dowu 
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by  it  to  the  weakness  of  infan- 
cy ;  the  aflectionate  and  tender  heart 
suffers  a  thousand  deaths  in  seeing 
those  whom  it  loves  perish  by  linger- 
ing torture.  In  many  cases  physical 
suffering  will  injure  even  the  finest 
dispositions,  and  render  the  generous 
selfish,  the  courageous  timid,  and  the 
lofty  grovelling  ;  and  rarely  will  it  be 
found  that  virtue  or  friendship  can 
survive  the  ordeal  of  this  appalling 
state. 

Food  and  water  were  now  dealt 
out  in  small  rations,  and  the  least 
possible  portion  that  could  sustain 
life  was  assigned  to  each  person  ;  and 
all  on  board  were  exhorted  to  look 
out  continually  for  any  vessel  within 
their  wide  ken,  since  they  had  no 
other  hope  of  relief  whatever,  their 
boats  as  well  as  rigging  being  lost  in 
the  storm.*  While  the  gale  con- 
tinued, the  female  passengers,  one  of 
whom  was  accompanied  by  her  son, 
about  the  age  of  three  years,  were 
necessarily  separated  from  the  men, 
all  of  whom  had  shared  in  the  labor 
of  working  the  vessel.  At  this  time 
they  all  kept  together,  anxious  to  re- 
ceive the  consolation  of  society,  and 
to  impart  to  each  other  those  hopes 
which  were  so  necessary  for  their 
support ;  yet  it  was  perceived  that  in 
a  short  time  each  retired  to  eat  a 
scanty  morsel  in  solitude,  at  the  hoiw 
when  it  was  distributed.  In  some 
cases  this  arose  probably  from  a  sense 
of  shame, — a  fear  that  disgusting 
eagerness  might  be  exhibited,  or  that 
one  might  venture  to  snatch  from  a 
weak  neighbour  that  morsel  which 
his  own  small  portion  might  render 
the  more  tempting  :  in  others  it  arose 
from  the  dread  of  witnessing  the  suf- 
ferings of  dear  friends ;  such  were 
the  feelings  which  actuated  Dalryra- 
ple,  as  he  turned  shudderingly  from 
the  scanty  and  loathson)e  viands  of- 
fered to  the  lips  of  Matilda. 

It  was  observed  in  this  deplorable 
company,  that  the  young,  who  had 
been  previously  in  high  health,  and 
full  of  the  strength  and  vivacity  inci- 


dent to  their  age,  declined  most  rap- 
idly ;  and  in  no  case  was  the  change 
more  remarkable  than  in  that  of  the 
little  boy,  although  the  captain  had 
compassionately  assigned  him  an 
equal  portion  with  his  mother,  and 
he  had  been  assisted  not  only  by  her 
but  by  Henry  and  Matilda. — In  his 
shrunken  flesh  and  darkened  skin, 
the  feebleness  of  his  voice  and  the 
ghastliness  of  his  smile,  they  read 
the  change  in  their  own  persons,  the 
rapid  approaches  to  that  consumma- 
tion of  their  miseries,  from  which  all 
turned  with  horror,  from  the  natural 
dread  of  becoming  the  prey  of  their 
fellow-creatures — a  conclusion  which 
the  looks  of  the  sailors  seemed  daily 
to  threaten. 

Day  succeeded  day  ; — minds  grew 
weak  as  well  as  bodies.  The  parch- 
ed tongue  ceased  to  speak  of  com- 
fort ;  the  voice  of  command  was  no 
longer  heard  ;  and  the  eyes  of  many 
became  so  dim  that  they  were  un- 
equal to  the  only  duty  which  they 
were  called  to  exercise. — The  sur- 
geon alone  was  active,  being  proba- 
bly sustained  by  some  remnant  of  his 
own  stores  ;  and  his  exertions  kept 
awake  in  some  bosoms  the  glimmer- 
ing hope  which  another  day  might 
realise.  Matilda  appeared  to  pos- 
sess less  of  this  cheering  influence 
than  any  of  the  party  ;  but,  by  due 
resignation  to  the  divine  will,  she 
compensated  this  deficiency  in  pre- 
sent energy.  Not  expecting  to  live, 
she  ceased  to  enquire  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sea,  the  hour,  or 
even  the  health  of  those  beloved  ob- 
jects for  whom  her  prayers  were  si- 
lently ascending.  She  could  not  even 
desire  the  pittance  which  might  be 
accorded  to  her ;  but  when  Henry, 
creeping  to  her  couch,  presented  a 
little  water  to  her  black  parched  lips, 
the  voice  of  nature  was  imperious  ; — 
she  drank  it  eagerly  and  thankfully. 
*•'  This  (she  said)  was  a  sweet  draught, 
and  a  large  one  too  ;  it  has  strength- 
ened me  so  much,  that  with  your  as- 
sistance  I  can   crawl   once   more  to 


*  A  surgeon    (now  eminent  in  his  profession)   who  was  on  board  of  the  Caledonia  Indiaman 
ihen  it  was  in  this  distressful  situation,  gave  the  author  a  description  from  which  various  p&rti- 

nlars  in  th«  storv  ais  borrowed. 
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the  deck,  and,  when  there,  weak 
though  you  are,  Henry,  you  will  be 
able  to" 


staying  her  course,  then  launching 
her  long  boat,  and  sending  it  forth 
with  friends  and  succour. 

Matilda  moved  not  from  the  place 

where  she  was  now  laid  on  the  deck, 

push  me  into  the    — She  heard  cheerful    voices  soften 

nto    tones    of  pity,  and  found    that 

manly  hearts  were  melting  into  tears, 


The  lover  inquired  eagerly  what 
he  could  do  more. — "  I  shall  die 
there,  and  you  wil 

sea  ; — it  is    the  last  kind  office  you 
can  render  me." 

The  request  was  comprehended,  and  nearly  suffocated  with  sighs,  on 
and  the  promise  given;  but  it  re-  beholding  the  dreadful  condition  of 
quired  the  united  eflorts  of  Henry,  their  famishing  fellow-creatures;  but 
of  her  father  and  the  surgeon,  to  en-  she  spoke  not,  moved  not,  until  some 
able  her  to  ascend  to  the  deck.  The  one  approached  with  "  wine  for  the 
lover  was  indeed  the  weakest  of  the     poor  yt)ung  lady." — "  Oh,  no  !"  she 


party;  for  he  had  administered  to 
Matilda  every  drop  of  the  precious 
fluid  so  necessary  for  sustaining  life, 
and  this  loss,  added  to  the  terrific 
promise  he  had  just  made,  rendered 
him  scarcely  able  to  support  his  own 


said, — "give  it,  I  beseech  you,  to 
poor  Henry;  he  is  now  dying  for 
want  of  water. — Alas  !  he  gave  his 
share  to  me,  and  I  drank  it  in  igno- 
rance." 

The  youth  was  then  extended  on 


wasted  frame,  much  less  that  form  on  the  deck,  apparently  expiring.     The 

which  his  eye    still  dwelt  with  unut-  lieutenant  flew  to   him,    raised  him, 

terable  fondness  and  compassion.  and  put   the  precious    cordial  to  his 

As  Matilda  rose  slowly  from  the  lips  in  time,  but  only  just  in  time  to 
interior,  enveloped  in  a  shawl  of  save  him.  Matilda  saw  this,  and  in- 
white  China  silk,    supported  by  tall  stantly  fainted. 

shadowy  forms,  she  conveyed  the  The  ship  in  question  was  bound  to 
idea  of  some  pale  tenant  of  the  tomb  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  will- 
experiencing  the  change  of  resurrec-  ingly  took  on  board  the  females : 
tion,  especially  as  the  long-desired  Matilda  and  her  aunt,  therefore, 
breeze  was  now  springing,  and  played  were  immediately  conveyed  to  that 
in  the  neglected  tresses  of  her  hair  port,  from  which  two  vessels  were 
and  the  folds  of  her  drapery.  despatched  to  tow  the   hulk  into  the 

The  momentary  revival  given  by  harbour.     Before  the  friendly  stran- 

this  delicious  air  was  felt  through  all  gers  left   her,    all  the  provisions  and 

her  trembling  frame,  and,    combined  water   they    could    spare    had    been 


with  the  effects  of  her  late  draught, 
gave  temporary  animation  ;  the  film 
cleared  from  her  weakened  eyes  ; 
she  gazed  eagerly  around,  and,  look- 
ing to  the  east,  stretched  out  her  thin 
arms,  exclaiming  eagerly,  "  a  sail  ! 
a  sail  !"  Several  of  those  around  her 
were  unable  to  descry  the  object  on 
which  her  eyes  were  riveted  ;  but 
others  among  the  famished  party 
could    perceive    that    she  was  risjlit. 


given  to  the  unfortunate  crew  ;  and, 
as  they  were  distributed  with  care, 
none  of  the  seamen  expired  on  board, 
but,  in  consequence  of  their  indul- 
gence after  their  arrival  at  the  Cape, 
some  of  them  lost  their  lives. 

With  returning  strength  and  recol- 
lection the  fears  of  Henry  returned 
also  ;  for,  although  he  was  sensible 
of  Matilda's  confidence  and  kindness, 
he  knew  not  how  far  her  actions  had 


and  in  a  kw  minutes  the  joyful  words  been  influenced  by  her  weakness  as 
were  re-echoed  from  tongue  to  an  invalid,  or  by  her  esteem  for  him 
tongue,  throughout  that  dismal  dwell-     as  the  friend  of  her  father.     When, 


ing.  The  shawl  of  poor  Matilda 
was  eagerly  seized  and  hoisted,  and 
in  a  ^e.w  minutes  the  eyes,  now  quick- 
ened by  alternate  hope  and  terror, 
beheld,   with    a   sensation  which  no 


however,  they  met,  her  faded  cheek 
was  suffused  with  a  blush,  and  her 
tearful  eye  glistened  with  a  pleasure 
which  lighted  up  his  heart  with  grate- 
ful   transports.      Their   welcome  to 


words  can  describe,  the  noble  vessel    each  other  appeared   rather   that  of 
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two  beings  who  had  passed  the  bourne 
of  life  and  belonged  to  the  land  of 
souls,  than  of  two  young  persons  in 
the  morning  of  their  days,  and  even 
those  who  had  shared  in  their  sufier- 
ings  gazed  upon  them  with  emotions 
of  pity  and  almost  surprise. 

"  Matilda,"  said  Mr.  Cliliord,  "  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  present  appear- 
ances, you  will  not,  on  our  arrival  in 
England,  oppose  the  wishes  of  tienry 
and  myself,  3'ou  ought  now  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  to  re- 
ly on  his  affection," — "  Dear  father, 
I  have  been  long  satisfied  with  Hen- 
ry, but  not  with  myself:  Since,  how- 
ever, I  was  able  to  send  him  the 
draught  I  so  much  needed  myself,  I 
am  become  convinced  that  my  heart 
is  capable  of  that  affection  he  so  well 


merits,  and  which  I  hope  for  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  evince  for  him.  Sure- 
ly a  woman  ought  not  only  to  awak- 
en love,  but  to  feel  it  in  all  its  purity 
and  fervency,  before  she  ventures  to 
profess  it  before  God  and  man."  "It 
is  desirable  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Clif- 
ford :  "  neverthless,  if  a  woman  has 
a  decided  preference,  and  no  other 
bias,  I  believe  she  will  generally  ac- 
quire love  enough  for  a  good  hus- 
band in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth 
to  last  her  life  out.  The  world  would 
be  strangely  situated,  my  dear  girl,  if 
every  lady  required  '  a  dance  of 
death'  betbre  she  selected  a  partner, 
demanded  a  living  skeleton  for  a 
husband,  and  thought  that  nothing 
less  than  her  last  morsel  could  prove 
her  love  without  a  doubt.''^ 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 


THE    SUN    FLOWER. 

'TIHE  value  of  this  plant,  which  is  so 
-*-  easily  cultivated,  and  ornament- 
al to  the  garden,  is  scarcely  known. 
The  seed  fi)rms  a  most  excellent  and 
convenient  feed  for  poultry,  and  it  is 
necessary  only  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  plant  when  ripe,  tie  them  in 
bunches,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry 
situation  to  be  used  as  wanted.  They 
not  only  fatten  every  kind  of  poultry, 
but  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of 
eggs  they  lay.  When  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  they  are  also 
capital  feed  for  sheep  and  pigs,  and 
for  pheasants.  The  -leaves,  when 
dried,  form  a  good  fodder  for  cattle  ; 
the  dry  stalks  burn  well,  and  afford 
abundance  of  alkali,  and  when  in 
bloom,  the  flower  is  most  attractive 
to  bees.  The  properties  of  this  or- 
namental flower  render  it  peculiarly 
valuable  in  the  cottager's  garden. 

TO  INCREASE  THE    ODOUR  OF  ROSES. 

Plant  a  large  onion  by  the  side  of 
the  rose-tree  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
shall  touch  the  root  of  the  latter.  The 
rose  which  will  be  produced  will  have 
an  odour   n  uch  stronger  and   raor^' 


agreeable  than  such  as  have  not  been 
thus  treated  ;  and  the  water  distilled 
from  these  roses  is  equally  superior 
to  that  prepared  by  means  of  ordina- 
ry rose-leaves. 

SCIONS. 

The  best  method  of  removing  sci- 
ons of  fruit-trees  from  a  distance,  is 
to  stick  their  lower  ends  into  a  turnip 
or  potatoe,  and  then  pack  them  in 
moss  or  hay  ;  in  this  way  they  may 
be  sent  from  England  to  America. 
On  their  arrival  they  should  be  half 
or  three  quarters  buried  in  moderate- 
ly moist  soil  in  the  shade,  and  kept 
there  till  the  season  for  grafting.  A 
great  means  of  success  in  performing 
the  latter  operation  is  to  have  the 
stock  advanced  somewhat  beyond  the 
scion  ;  another  means  is  to  put  a 
hood  of  paper  over  the  graft,  to  guard 
it  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  in  some  degree  to  increase 
the  temperature.  In  some  nurseries 
newly  grafted  dwarfs  are  earthed  up 
to  the  top  of  the  ball  of  clay,  and  the 
scion  slightly  protected  by  a  little 
dry  litter,  fronds  of  fir-tree  or  of 
ferns. 


The  Auherae, 
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EOW  TO  DESTKOY  CATERPILLARS  IN 
AN  ORCHARD. 

Plant, accordingto  its  size, from  one 
fo  four  plants  of  birdcherry  ;  (Pruniis 
Padus)  ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  cat- 
erpillars and  butterflies  within  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  will  resort  to  that 
plant.  The  appearance  of  the  bird- 
cherry  will  be  hideous,  but  the  fruit 
trees  will  be  safe. 

-METHOD    OP    FORCING    FIGS. 

No  fiuit-lree  is  so  docile  as  the 
fig  ;  it  bears  as  well  or  better  in  a 
pot  than  a  free  soil  ;  cuttings  come 
into  bearing  the  same  season  ;  a  first 
and  second  crop  are  obtained  in  the 
open  air,  and  no  tree  forces  better. 
Mr.  Robert  Chapman,  an  intelligent 
and  skilt^ul  gardener  at  liarewood- 
house  has  cultivated  the  fig  in  pots 
under  glass  at  that  place  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  pots  are  general- 
ly from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches 


wide  and  fourteen  inches  deep.  The 
trees  are  annually  taken  out  of  them 
in  January,  all  the  younger  roots  are 
cut  ofi'with  a  sharp  knife  ;  the  ball 
is  reduced  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  plants  are  repotted  in  rich 
sandy  loam.  A  bed  of  diuig  or  leaves 
is  made  on  the  floor  of  a  house  which 
has  vines  against  its  back  wall  ;  into 
this  the  pots  are  plunged,  and  a  little 
fire  heat  is  given,  so  as  to  keep  the 
air  from  65  to  70  degrees.  The  usual 
routine  of  culture  is  pursued  ;  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen  early  in  April, 
and  a  succession  is  kept  up  in  the 
same  house  until  October, after  which 
the  plants  are  plunged  in  the  soil  of 
the  house,  and  kept  dry  until  Janua- 
ry. The  sorts  are  the  Genoa,  the 
large  brown  Ischia,  the  Murry,  the 
small  black  Ischia,  and  the  black  Ge- 
noa. The  trees  are  of  different  ages, 
from  three  to  twenty  years. 


THE  AUBERGE. 


"  rr^AIS-TOI,  Louise,"  exclaimed 
-*-  the  landlady  of  a  small  but 
neat  auberge  at  *****  to  her  daugh- 
ter, a  sweet  child,  about  seven  years 
of  age,  who,  playing  with  a  little  cur- 
ly French  dog,  ivassitting  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  humming  a  trifling  chan- 
son which  she  had  gleaned  from  a 
collection  of  ditties  pertaining  to  an 
old  woman,  who,  when  the  landlady 
might  be  busily  engaged,  attended  the 
infant  steps  and  movements  of  Lou- 
ise. "  Tais-toi,  ecoutez,  la  diligence 
s'approche  ;"  the  truth  of  the  good 
woman's  remark  being  vouched  for 
by  the  heavy  rumbling  of  that  pon- 
derous machine,  the  '^  Vite,  vite"  of 
the  postillion,  and  the  "  crack,  crack" 
of  his  huge  whip.  This  was  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when 
(Mir  troops,  crov/ned  with  laurels, 
wiMo  hastily  leaving  the  continent, 
burning  with  anxiety  to  revisit  their 
nritiue  soil,  and  their  countrymen  of 
the  peace  department  were  as  hasti- 
ly leaving  it,  fired  with  curiosity  to 
behold  the  spot  where  such  laurels 
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had  been  so  hardly  earned.  At  least 
such  was  undoubtedly  the  most  prev- 
alent cause  of  the  great  influx  of  con- 
tinental visiters  at  that  period  ;  but 
there  were,  by  way  of  contrast  to 
these  votaries  of  curiosity,  too  many 
whose  contracted  brow  and  thought- 
ful melancholy  cast  of  visage  betray- 
ed forcibly  their  owners'  curiosity  to 
be  otherwise  and  more  feelingly  work- 
ed upon  ;  'twas  the  anxiety,  the  wish 
to  gather  information  respecting  rel- 
atives or  friends,  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  late  dire  struggle,  which  had 
caused  those  appearances.  But  to 
my  subject.  'Twas  at  the  close  of  a 
very  hot  July  day  that  the  diligence 
drew  up  to  the  door  of  the  before 
mentioned  auberge.  "  A  diner," 
as  the  postillion  (nearly  smothered  in 
in  his  tremendous  '•  bottes  fortes," 
genteelly  taking  from  his  head  a  hat 
almost  as  small  as  the  boots  were  la 
comparison  large)  was  politely  pleas- 
ed to  term  it.  No  pressing  invitation 
was  requisite  to  incline  our  English 
travellers  to  take  their  seats  around 
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the  table  well  arranged  with  French 
fare,  and  fatigue  seemed  to  lose  it- 
self in  the  exhilaration  proceeding 
from  the  chablis,  champagne,  and 
chambertin  ;  but  (here  was  one  trav- 
eller^  whose  melancholy  defied  erad- 
ication— an  English  lady,  genteelly 
but  plainly  habited,  to  appearance 
about  seven  and  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
her  features  handsome  and  strongly 
marked  ;  when  in  health  of  mind  and 
body,  they  might  have  possessed  the 
"  besoin  du  souci,"  habitual  to  the 
country  in  which  she  was  then  travel- 
ling, but  were  now  too  deeply  cloud- 
ed with'  that  '•'  apparence  de  la  mi- 
sere,"  to  which  the  English  seem 
alone  to  give  fullness  of  effect — a 
fault  perhaps,  but  a  sentimental  one, 
worthy  of  that  or  any  other  country. 
She  had  with  her  a  beautiful  boy, 
whose  age  might  be  about  five,  who 
attracted  partly  by  the  pretty  appear- 
ance of  the  dog,  by  signs  and  child- 
ish frolics,  soon  formed  acquaintance 
with  the  hostess's  daughter,  the  little 
Louise.  For  some  lime  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  tiie  diligence  at  (he  au- 
berge,  a  storm  had  been  expected  ; 
and  the  distant  thunder  and  heavy 
drops  of  rain  boating  against  the  case- 
ments before  the  dinner  was  half  over 
gave  appearance  of  justice  and  rea- 
son to  the  entertainment  of  such  an- 
ticipations, and  caused  a  general  con- 
gratulation at  the  party  being  so  safe- 
ly housed.  As  the  storm  was  increa- 
sing every  minute,  much  argument 
was  not  necessary  to  induce  the  pos- 
tillion to  delay  proceeding  until  it 
might  abate.  Some  of  the  party  re- 
sorted to  the  bottle,  and  some  to 
cards,  to  wile  away  the  time.  The 
lady  requested  to  be  conducted  to  a 
private  apartment,  wherein  to  pass 
with  her  dear  child  (remote  from  the 
noisy  mirth  of  her  companions,  so  lit- 
tle according  with  her  then  feelings) 
the  time,  until  the  diligence  might 
again  be  ready  to  start.  But  half  an 
hour  had  scarce  elapsed  from  the  for- 
mation of  this  arrangement  ere  ad- 
mission was  sought  and  gained  by  a 
brigade  of  English  soldiers,  six  of 
whom,  on  a  support  formed  by  mus- 
kets, bore  what    seemed  to   be  the 


corpse  of  an  officer,  whose  arm,  hang- 
ing down,  gave  to  another  officer  the 
hand.  Such  a  scene  soon  attracted 
general  attention.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  couch,  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
three  chairs,  was  made,  and  on  that 
the  body  laid.  The  soldiers  who  had 
formed  the  support, with  arms  ground- 
ed and  grief  deeply  marked  on  their 
countenances,  presented  a  melancho- 
ly group  ;  whilst  the  young  officer, 
kneeling  by  the  couch,  and  gazing  in- 
tently on  his  friend,  but  served  to 
heighten  the  melancholy  of  the  scene. 
A  long  silence  of  anxiety,  interrupt- 
ed but  by  the  rolling  of  the  thunder 
and  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  ensued. 
"  'Tis  no  use,"  at  length  exclaimed 
the  friend  of  the  wounded  man,  "  'tis 
now  no  use  even  to  hope,  my  brave 
fellows  ;  the  surgeon  was  deceived, 
and  rash  to  consent  to  his  removal. 
Your  commander  has  sunk  beneath 
the  fatigue.  I  thought  it  would  be 
so.  Peace,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
tears,  fell  fast  from  his  eyes,  "  peace 
to  thy  names,  brave,  generous  St. 
Clair."  An  agonizing  shriek  from 
above  startled  all  ;  and  in  another 
moment  the  lady  (the  traveller  in  the 
diligence)  fell  on  what  appeared  to 
be  the  soldier's  bier.  "  Heavens  ! 
what  dream  is  this  ?''  exclaimed  the 
officer  who  had  been  so  assiduous  in 
his  attention  to  the  unfortunate  man  ; 
"my  sister  here  ! — let  me  intreat,  let 
me  beg — "  "  No,  Albert  Fitzalleyn 
— no,  brother,  no,"  uttered  Mrs,  St. 
Clair,  "  remove  me  not — I  am  calm, 
resigned,  very,  very  calm — I  expect- 
ed this — if  I  cannot  live  I  can  die 
with  him.  St.  Clair,  awake — your 
wife,  your  Charlotte  calls — what  not 
one  smile? — look  here,"  she  cried, 
pulling  the  frightened,  trembling, 
weeping  child  towards  the  body, 
"  your  child,  your  boy,  your  dearest 
Edward  cab's  for  you  too.  O,  ago- 
ny !  he  does  not  move.  Dead  !  no, 
no,  it  cannot  be — my  life,  ray  love, 
my  husband."  And  there  was  some- 
thing, it  did  seem,  in  that  sweet  voice 
which  reached  tlie  dying  warrior's 
heart,  for  he  opened  his  eyes  already 
partly  glazed  with  the  film  of  death, 
and  if  in  them  expression  remained,  it 
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beamed  to  his  afflicted  wife.  Rea- 
son and  strengtli  too  returned,  but 
their  dominion  was  momentary,  for 
with  one  hand  feebly  grasping  that  of 
his  wife,  his  other  resting  on  the  head 
of  his  dear  boy,  and  his  sunken  eyes 
directed  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
brave,  the  respected,  the  beloved  St. 
Clair  died  !  He  sank  on  ihe  rough, 
uncouth  couch,  and  with  him  the 
senseless  form  of  his  fond  wife.  The 
stillness  of  the  corpse  scarcely  sur- 


passed that  which  for  a  time  was 
reigning  over  the  group  assembled 
there  ;  at  length  the  brother  gently 
raised  the  wretched  widow  from  her 
sad  resting  place  ;  but  the  fair  suffer- 
er was  released  from  earthly  pain  ; 
with  her  husband  she  could  not  live, 
but  she  indeed  with  him  had  died  ! 
Their  son,  Edward  St.  Clair,  is  in 
existence,  living  with,  and  beloved 
by  his  uncle,  Albert  Fiizalleyn. 


THE  RESIGNATION   OF  BISHOP  WULSTAiN. 


THE  rumor  that  Wulstan  of  Wor- 
cester had  been  summoned  to 
resign  his  pastoral  staff  to  a  Norman, 
had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  had 
created  an  exti-aordinary  sensation. 
The  bishop  was  almost  idolized 
among  the  Saxons.  His  virtues  were 
numerous,  his  liberality  of  an  extent 
correspondent  to  the  princely  reven- 
ues with  which  he  was  endowed ; 
and  although  he  was  reputed  to  be 
an  indifferent  scholar,  his  eloquence 
was  overwhelmingly  powerful.  He 
had,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  especinl 
favour  of  the  late  king,  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  who,  although  slighted 
and  neglected  in  his  life-time,  was 
after  his  death  remembered  with  the 
utmost  affection  and  veneration  by 
his  people,  and  even  canonized  by 
the  Pope.  As  the  bishop  moved 
through  the  crowds  collected  outside 
the  abbey,  clad  in  his  episcopal 
robes,  and  bearing  his  silver  staff  in 
his  hand,  the  multitude  knelt  down 
reverently  before  him,  and  bowed 
their  heads  to  receive  his  blessing. 
The  soldiers,  who  guarded  the  en- 
trance to  the  abbey,  received  him 
very  differently.  Although  they 
bowed  their  heads  and  crossed  them- 
selves when  a  Norman  prelate  pass- 
ed, they  remained  as  immovable  as 
statues  when  any  one  of  the  few 
Saxons,  who  still  retained  that  dig- 
nity, entered  the  sacred  edifice.  Wul- 
stan, however,  onlv  grasped  his  staff 
n>ore  resolutely,  and  trod  with  a 
firmer  step  as  he  moved  between 
these   irreverent  sentinels.      An  ex- 


pression of  applause,  which  burst 
from  the  multitude  as  he  entered  the 
abbey,  was  instantly  silenced  by  the 
uplifted  spears  of  the  soldiers  ;  and 
then  a  tumult  of  anxious  and  half- 
suppressed  whispering  pervaded  the 
dense  and  rapidly  increasing  crowd. 
Before  the  high  altar,  and  near  the 
tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was 
erected  a  throne  of  great  splendour 
and  magnificence,  under  a  superb 
canopy  of  state.  On  it  sat  a  man 
apparently  about  five-and-thirty  years 
of  age,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
with  the  diadem  of  England  on  his 
head,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  in- 
signia of  royalty.  Without  these  ex- 
trinsic symbols  of  his  rank,  however, 
the  lightning  glance  of  his  keen  blue 
eye,  the  haughty  but  majestic  lofti- 
ness of  his  brow,  and  the  imperious 
smile  with  which  his  lip  was  curled, 
sufficiently  indicated  William  the 
Conqueror.  On  his  right  hand,  on 
a  seat  somewhat  lower,  sat  Lanfranc, 
a  Milanese  monk,  who  had  been  re- 
cently elevated  to  the  primacy,  and 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  distinguished 
station,  presided  over  the  synod. 
Several  bishops,  abbots,  and  other 
dignified  ecclesiastics,  including  Rob- 
ert of  Orleans,  sat  around  him.  The 
Baron  Fitzwaher  and  other  Norman 
lords,  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
monarch,  who,  as  Wulstan  entered, 
and  bowed  before  the  royal  presence, 
stooped  down  and  conversed  for  a 
few  seconds  with  the  primate. 

"  Wulstan,  some   time   Bishop  of 
Worcester,"'  said    Lanfranc,  "  I  ana 
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commanded  by  our  sovereign  Lord 
King  William,  to  inform  yon  that  lie 
has  been  pleased  to  remove  you  from 
the  station  which  you  have  so  long 
unworthily  occupied,  seeing  that  yon 
are  an  unlearned  and  foolish  person, 
ignorant  of  the  French  language,  and 
wholly  incapable  either  to  instruct 
the  church  or  to  counsel  the  king. 
I,  therefore,  call  upon  you  to  deliver 
up  your  pastoral  ring  and  staff,  that 
I  may  give  it  to  him  whom  the  king 
has  been  pleased  to  nominate  as  your 
successor." 

"  Wulstan  drew  himself  up  proud- 
ly to  reply,  and  his  tall  form  and  sin- 
ewy limbs  seemed  to  expand  to  co- 
lossal dimensions  as  he  spake — "  I 
know,  my  lord  archbishop,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  am  entirely  unfit  and  unwor- 
thy of  so  high  a  station,  being  unde- 
serving of  the  honour,  and  unequal 
to  the  task  ;  and  yet  I  think  it  un- 
reasonable that  you  should  demand 
that  staff  of  me  which  I  never  re- 
ceived from  you.  However,  in  some 
measure,  I  submit  to  your  sentence, 
and  will  resign  that  stall';  but  I  consi- 
der it  just  to  make  that  resignation  to 
none  other  than  King  Edward  the  Ho- 
ly Confessor,who  conferred  it  on  me." 

Thus  ending,  he  rose,  and  crossed 
the  church  towards  King  Edward's 
tomb.  "  Bold  traitor !"  said  the  king, 
"  art  thou  mad  ?  or  whither  would 
thy  insolence  lead  thee  ?-"'  Wulstan 
heeded  not,  and  seemed  not  even  to 
hear  the  indignant  exclamation  of 
the  monarch,  but  approaching  the 
tomb,  he  knelt  down  before  it,  and 
said  :  "  Thou  knowest.  O  holy  king! 
that  with  much  unwillingness,  and 
even  by  force,  was  I  constrained  to 
take  this  office  upon  me :  for  neither 
the  desire  of  the  prelates,  the  peti- 
tions of  the  monks,  nor  the  voice  of 
the  nobility  prevailed,  till  thy  com- 
mands were  laid  upon  me.  But  now, 
behold,  there  are  a  new  king  and 
new  lords  ;  and  a  new  bishop  pro- 
nounces a  new  sentence.  Thee  they 
accuse  of  fondness  for  making  me  a 
bishop,  and  me  of  assurance  for  con- 
senting to  become  one.  Neverthe- 
less, not  unto  them,  but  unto  thee 
will  I  resign  my  staff.'' 


Thus  saying  he  rose,  and  striking 
his  staff  with  extraoidinary  force  and 
violence  on  the  tomb,  it  penetrated 
above  an  inch  inte)  iIh;  scdid  stout', 
and  remained  there  fixed.  The  king, 
who  had  risen  from  his  throne,  on 
perceiving  the  impassioned  gestures 
of  Wulstan,  sank  back  into  it  again, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt,  when  he 
saw  that  his  passion  had  ended  in  a 
display  so  impotent.  ''  If,"  he  said, 
"  the  wounded  vanity  of  the  old  do- 
tard can  be  thus  alleviated,  be  it 
even  so.  My  good  Lord  Robert  of 
Orleans,  pluck,  I  pray  thee,  that 
episcopal  staff  away,  and  keep  it  for 
thy  pains." 

The  Norman  monk  descended 
from  his  seat,  and  proceeded  with 
alacrity  to  seize  upon  the  symbol  of 
his  new  honours  ;  but  he  might  as 
easily  with  his  single  arm  have  up- 
rooted the  oak  from  its  firm  founda- 
tions, as  have  removed  the  staff  from 
the  place  in  which  the  hand  of  Wul- 
stan had  planted  it.  "Death  !"  cried 
the  king,  foaming  with  passion, 
"  have  our  Norman  prelates  such 
girlish  muscles,  that  they  cannot  un- 
set the  planting  of  that  old  drivel- 
ler's arm.  My  lord  archbishop, 
bring  me  the  staff!'' 

Lanfranc,  a  man  apparently  of  su- 
perior strength  to  Wulstan,  and  of 
fewer  years,  then  approached  the 
tomb,  but  his  efforts  were  as  unavail- 
ing as  those  of  his  brother  monk. 
The  king,  with  a  mixture  of  wonder 
and  contempt  in  his  countenance, 
derided  their  imbecile  efforts  ;  and 
at  length,  to  punish  their  effeminacy, 
promised  to  confer  the  bishopric  up- 
on whichever  of  the  ecclesiastics 
could  remove  the  staff.  The  rever- 
end fathers,  one  and  all,  laboured 
painfully,  and  no  doubt  with  hearty 
good  will,  but  all  were  at  length 
obliged  to  abandon  the  task  in  des- 
pair. 

The  king,  incensed  almost  to  mad- 
ness, leaped  from  his  throne,  and 
approaching  the  tomb,  seized  the 
silver  staff  in  his  own  Herculean 
grasp.  It  shook  in  his  sinewy  hand, 
but  to  remove  it  from  its  place  seem- 
ed impossible.    The  big  drops  started 
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from  his  brow,  and  he  gasped  for 
breath  with  the  violence  of  his  exer- 
tions before  he  relinquished  his  hold. 

Wulstan,  who  had  resumed  his 
seat,  now  again  approached  the  tomb 
of  King  Edward,  and  taking  the  staff 
into  his  hand  removed  it  as  easily  as 
Sampson  broke  his  manacles.  The 
whole  assembly  seemed  panic-struck 
— for  a  moment  they  gazed  on,  in 
breathless  silence,  and  then,  "  a  mir- 
acle !  a  miracle  !"  was  shouted  out 
by  every  one  present.  Some  of  the 
populace,  who  had  pressed  into  the 
aisles  of  the  abbey,  cried,  "Blessed 
be  the  memory  of  good  King  Ed- 
ward— honour  to  his  servant  Wul- 
stan !"  and  the  cry  was  caught  and 
echoed  by  the  assembled  crowd  with- 
out, until  the  arches  of  the  abbey 
rang  with  its  reverberations. 

"  The  will  of  heaven  be  done  !" 
said  the  conqueror,  approaching  Wul- 
stan. "  Keep,  my  Lord  of  Worces- 
ter, the  pastoral  staff  which  your 
hand  has  borne  so  long  with  honour, 
and  may  God  pardon  us  for  having 
listened  to  evil  counsellors,  who  were 
plotting  the  destruction  of  one  of  his 
most  faithful  servants.  But  Robert," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  disappointed 
candidate  of  the  episcopacy,  "  was 
there  not  a  charge  against  some  per- 
son in  your  custody  to  which  you 
would  crave  our  attention  ?" 

"  Truly,  my  liege,"  said  the  monk, 
who  entertained  some  hope  that  he 
might  still  remove  Wulstan  from  the 
monarch's  favour  ;  "  such  a  charge 
have  1  to  prefer,  and  it  grieves  me 
much  to  say  that  it  is  a  charge  in 
which  my  Lord  of  Worcester  is  im- 
plicated." 

"  Give  it  utterance,  then,  reverend 
father,*'  said  the  king,  resuming  his 
seat  upon  the  throne,  •'  and  we  will 
listen  to  it  attentively." 

Robert  of  Orleans  then  motioned 
to  some  of  his  attendants,  who 
brought  into  the  presence  Edith,  the 
daughter  of  the  Saxon  Wulstan,  and 
Walter,  the  son  of  a  Norman  baron, 
who,  though  long  betrothed  to  her, 
had  been  forbidden  by  his  proud  fa- 
ther, when  the  feuds  were  highest  be- 
tween the  conquerors  and   the    con- 


quered, to  think  of  a  connexion  with 
the  fair  Saxon. 

"  My  liege,"  said  the  num' ,  '>  I 
charge  my  Lord  (f  Vt'oiceslcr  with 
the  practice  of  niacic,  u  iichciaft,  anc! 
otht-r  diabolical  aris.  I  charge  lilni 
that  by  means  similar  to  those  by 
which  he  has  this  day,  I  fear,  de- 
ceived you  and  this  reverend  synod  ; 
he  has  seduced  this  youth  from  his 
allegiance  to  his  king,  and  his  duty 
to  his  father,  and  fixed  his  aftections 
upon  this  damsel,  his  daughter." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  king,  smiling, 
"  'tis  a  comely  youth,  and  a  most 
sweet  maiden,  and  methinks  that  it 
needed  not  much  magic  to  fix  the 
stripling's  affections  in  the  |)lace  to 
which  they  have  wandered.  But 
what  says  my  Lord  Fitzwalter  — 
doth  (his  match  meet  with  his  disap- 
probation ?" 

"  My  liege,"  said  the  baron,  "I 
have  to  crave  this  reverend  prelate's 
pardon  for  my  late  unworthy  car- 
riage towards  him,  and  to  supplicate 
his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
fair  daughter  with  my  son." 

"  Freel}',  freely,  is  that  pardon 
granted,  and  that  offence  forgotten," 
said  Wulstan,  delighted  at  being  able 
to  seal  the  happiness  of  two  persons 
to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached. 

"  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  the  first 
duty  which  my  Lord  of  W^orcester 
shall  now  perform  on  the  restoration 
of  his  functions,  shall  be  the  union  of 
this  fiir  pair  in  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. Proceed,  my  lord,  in  your 
jioly  office  ;  and  as  the  damsel  will 
want  some  one  to  perform  the  duty 
of  a  parent  on  this  occasion,  perhaps 
she  will  not  refuse  the  tender  of  the 
services  of  William  of  Normandy." 

A  shout,  which  seemed  to  rend  the 
roof  of  the  venerable  pile  under 
which  they  were  assembled,  burst 
from  the  multitude.  Wulstan  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  rites,  the  king 
gave  away  the  blushing  bride,  and  a 
day  which  had  been  ushered  in  with 
so  many  lamentations,  and  ominous 
forebodings,  closed  amidst  expres- 
sions of  ircneial  satisfaction  and  de- 
light. 
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GLORY. 

^^N  tliG  following  day,  the  7lh  of 
^^  September,  on  which  the  bloody 
battle  of  the  Moscowa  took  place,  I 
was  from  five  o'clock  in  the  niornin<r 
stationed  near  the  officers  who  waited 
the  orders  of  Napoleon.  We  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  redoubt 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  ene- 
my the  evening  before  ;  it  was  the 
spot  from  whence  all  the  orders  were 
given.  General  Montbrun,  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  soldiers,  left 
us  at  fidl  gallop,  and  burning  with 
warlike  ardour.  He  had  just  received 
an  order  from  Napoleon  to  attack  a 
formidable  redoubt,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  army,  which 
spread  death  in  all  parts.  I  cannot 
express  the  grief  I  felt  when  Napole- 
on was  informed,  two  hours  after- 
wards, that  this  illustrious  warrior 
had  fallen  unJer  the  enemy's  fire,  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  splendid  charge. 
I  knew  and  loved  my  countryman 
Montbrun.  He  carried  with  him  the 
esteem,  the  attachment,  and  the  re- 
gret of  the  whole  army  :  he  would 
probably  have  received  the  slaft'  of 
marshal  had  he  survived  so  much  cou- 
rage and  glory.  I  was  expressing  my 
grief  to  Augustus  de  Caulaincourt, 
who  fo,"med  one  of  our  group,  when 
the  emperor  looking  our  way  per- 
ceived him,  and  calling  him  to  him, 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  brave 
troops  whom  the  death  of  General 
Montbrun  had  left  without  a  head. 
He  returned  to  us  filled  with  a  noble 
joy,  in  which  I  did  not  participate, 
for  it  penetrated  me  with  the  most 
sorrowful  recollections.  He  ordered 
his  horses  to  advance,  embraced  the 
best  of  brothers,  bade  us  farewell,  and 
was  off  as  quirk  as  lightning,  followed 
by  his  aid-de-camp.  And  he  also  at 
the  head  of  fifty  cuirassiers,  com- 
manded by  their  brave  colonel  M. 
Cristophe,  fell  in  this  fital  redoubt, 
which  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.  He 
fell;,  leaving  a  beautiful  young  widow 


to  whom  ho  had  been  united  only 
some  hours  before  his  departure  for 
the  army.  He  was  interred  in  this 
redoubt,  the  tragical  scene  of  so  ma- 
ny exploits  ! — Private  Anecdotes  of 
Foreign  Courts. 

FISHING  IN  THE  RIVER  YEOU. 

The  fishery  of  the  Yeou,  in  Bor 
nou,  is  a  very  considerable  source  of 
commerce  to  the  inhabitants  of  its 
banks;  and  the  manner  of  fishing  is 
ingenious  though  simple.  The  Bor- 
nouese  make  very  good  nets  of  a 
twine  spun  from  a  perennial  plant 
called  kalimboa  ;  the  implements  for 
fishing  are  two  large  gourds  nicely 
balanced,  and  fixed  on  a  large  stem 
of  bamboo,  at  the  extreme  ends  ;  the 
fisherman  launches  this  on  the  river, 
and  places  himself  astride  bstween 
the  two  gourds,  and  thus  he  floats 
with  the  stream,  and  throws  his  net. 
He  has  also  floats  of  cane,  and 
weights,  of  small  leathern  bags  of 
sand  ;  he  beats  up  against  the  stream, 
paddling  with  his  hands  and  feet,  pre- 
vious to  his  drawing  the  net,  which, 
as  it  rises  from  the  water,  he  lays 
before  him  as  he  sits  ;  and  with  a 
sort  of  mace,  which  he  carries  for  the 
purpose,  the  fish  are  stunned  by  a 
single  blow.  His  drag  finished,  the 
fish  are  taken  out,  and  thrown  into 
the  gourds,  which  are  open  at  the 
top,  to  receive  the  produce  of  his 
labour.  These  wells  being  filled,  he 
steers  for  the  shore,  unloads,  and 
again  returns  to  the  sport. — Den- 
hain''s  Travels  in  Africa. 

REWARD    OF    HONESTY. 

After  stating  the  vision  which  made 
him  entreat  of  his  mother  to  allow 
him  to  go  to  Bagdad  and  devote  him- 
self to  God,  Abdool  Kadir  proceeds. 
'^'  1  informed  her  what  I  had  seen, 
and  she  wejjt :  then  taking  out  eighty 
dinars,  she  told  me  that  as  I  had  a 
brother,  half  of  that  was  all  ray  in- 
heritance ;  she  made  me  swear,  when 
she  gave  it  to  rae,  never  to  tell  a  lie, 
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and  afierwards  bade  me  farewell,  ex- 
chiiining,  '  Go,  my  son,  I  consign  thee 
to  God  ;  we  shall  not  meet  again  till 
the  day  of  judgment.'  I  went  on 
well,"  ho  adds,  "  till  I  came  near  to 
Hamadan,  when  our  kafillah  was 
plundered  by  sixty  horsemen  ;  one 
fellow  asked  me  what  I  had  got. 
'  For(y  dinars,'  said  I,  '  are  sewed 
under  my  garments.'  The  fellow 
laughed,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  I 
was  joking  with  him.  '  What  have 
you  got?'  said  another;  I  gave  him 
the  same  answer.  When  they  were 
dividing  the  spoil,  I  was  called  to  an 
eminence  where  the  chief  stood  ; 
*  What  property  have  you  got,  my 
little  fellow  1'  said  he.  I  have  told 
two  of  your  people  already,'  I  re- 
plied, '  I  have  forty  dinars  sewed  up 
carefully  in  my  clothes  !'  He  ordered 
them  to  be  ript  open,  and  found  ray 
money.  '  And  how  came  you,'  said 
he,  with  surprise,  '  to  declare  so 
openly,  what  has  been  so  carefully 
hidden  V  '  Because,'  I  replied,  '  I 
will  not  be  false  to  my  mother,  to 
whom  I  have  promised  that  I  will 
never  tell  a  lie.'  '  Child,'  said  the 
robber,  '  hast  thou  such  a  sense  of 
duty  to  thy  mother  at  thy  years,  and 
am  I  insensible,  at  my  age,  of  the 
duty  I  owe  tn  my  God  ?  Give  me 
thy  hand,  innocent  boy,'  continued 
he,  '  that  I  may  swear  repentance 
upon  it.'  He  did  so — his  followers 
were  all  alike  struck  with  the  scone. 
'  You  have  been  our  leader  in  guilt,' 
said  they  to  their  chief,  '  be  the  same 
in  the  path  of  virtue;'  and  they  in- 
stantly, at  his  order,  made  restitution 
of  their  spoil,  and  vowed  repentance 
on  my  hand." — Sketches  of  Persia. 

CHESS. 

Chess-play  is  a  good  and  v/irty 
exercise  of  the  mind,  and  fit  for  such 
as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant  im- 
pertinent thoughts,  or  troubled  with 
cares;  nothing  better  to  divert  their 
mind  and  alter  their  meditations  ;  in- 
vented, some  say  by  the  general  of 
an  army  in  a  famine  to  keep  soldiers 
from  mutiny  :  but  if  it  proceed  from 
over-much  study,  in  such  a  case  it 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.     It  is 


a  game  too  troublesome  to  some 
men's  brains  ;  too  full  of  anxiety  ;  all 
but  as  bad  as  study  :  besides,  it  is  a 
testy,  choleric  game,  and  very  offen- 
sive to  him  that  loseth  the  mate. 
William  the  Conqueror,  playing  at 
chess  with  the  prince  of  France  (dau- 
phine  was  not  annexed  to  the  crown 
in  those  days)  losing  his  mate,  knock- 
ed the  chess-board  about  his  pate ; 
which  was  a  cause  afterwards  of  much 
enmity  between  them. — Burton. 

HORBERG. 

This  celebrated  Swedish  artist  was 
the  son  of  a  private  soldier.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  gained  his  living  by 
tending  sheep  ;  but  even  at  that  age 
his  taste  for  painting  manifested  it- 
self in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
vignettes  which  he  had  seen  in  old 
catechisms  and  almanacks  were  his 
earliest  models.  He  imitated  them 
from  memory  on  the  bark  of  birch- 
trees.  He  also  carved  in  wood  all 
kinds  of  little  figures,  and  ornament- 
ed his  father's  cottage  with  them. 
The  onlv  colours  he  possessed  were 
ochre,  chalk,  and  water,  in  which  he 
steeped  various  earths.  By  degrees, 
however,  he  improved  these  coarse 
njaterials,  so  as  to  form  from  them  a 
very  tolerable  set  of  crayons.  If, 
fortunately,  he  obtained  a  sheet  of 
paper,  he  attempted  to  colour  his  de- 
signs with  the  juice  of  wild  plants. 
In  the  forests  and  in  the  fields,  he 
sketciied  with  charcoal  on  the  trunks 
of  great  trees.  At  fourteen,  i)e  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  employment 
witli  a  painter  at  Wexio,  but  his  pa- 
rents requiring  his  assistance,  he  was 
obliged  to  return,  and  resume  the 
crook.  The  care  of  his  flock  did 
not  prevent  him  from  re-engaging  in 
his  old  amusements  ;  but  one  dav, 
being  too  far  advanced  in  tiie  woods, 
a  wolf  devoured  some  of  his  sheep  ; 
and  not  daring  to  re-appear  before 
his  master,  he  fled.  Ai'ter  numerous 
obstacles,  in  17G3  he  became  the  pu- 
pil of  a  painter  at  Gottenburg.  Five 
years  afterwards  he  began  to  be  re- 
gularly occupied,  married,  and  lived 
very  comfortably.  It  was  not  until 
1783  that  he  conceived  the  design, 
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in  the  execution  of  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  sonje  wavm  fi  lends,  of  im- 
proving himself  in  his  art  at  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Stockholm.  There,  for 
the  first  time,  he  stndied  the  great 
masters,  and  obtained  several  medals 
for  his  i)erforn)ances.  In  the  exhi- 
bitions, his  pictures  were  preferred 
to  all  others,  his  reputation  rapidly 
increased,  and  orders  poured  upon 
him  too  thickly  for  execution.  In 
1790  he  went  and  established  himself 
at  Olstorp,  where  he  finished  most 
of  his  church-pictures.  In  1797  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acade- 
my, and  appointed  painter  to  the 
king.  He  died  in  I8I6,  aged  70  ; 
leaving  behind  him  a  great  many 
pictures,  chiefly  of  scriptural  sub- 
jects, and  innumerable  designs.  In 
private  life  Horberg  was  the  best  of 
men.  He  was  distinguished  by  good 
humor  and  sociability. 

A  MODE   OP    PRESERVING  WOOD   IX 
DAMP  SITUATIONS, 

Two  coats  of  the  following  prepa- 
ration are  to  be  applied  ;  this  being 
done,  the  wood  is  subject  to  no  de- 
terioration whatever  from  humidity. 
Twelve  pounds  of  resin  must  be 
beaten  in  a  mortar,  to  which  add 
three  pounds  of  sulphur  and  twelve 
pints  of  tvhale  oil.  This  mixture 
must  then  be  melted  over  a  fire,  and 
stirred  during  the  operation.  Ochre 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by 
triturating  it  with  oil,  must  then  be 
combined  in  the  proportion  necessa- 
ry to  give  either  a  darker  or  a  light- 
er color  to  the  material.  The  first 
coat  must  be  put  on  very  lightly, 
having  been  previously  heated  ;  the 
second  coat  may  be  laid  on  in  two 
or  three  days  afterwards;  and  a 
third,  after  an  equal  interval,  if  from 
a  peculiar  dampness  it  be  required. 

BITES    OP     VENOMOUS    REPTJLKS. 

M.  le  D'Record,  sen.  discovered, 
during  a  long  residence  in  America, 
wiiat  he  considers  a  sure  mode  of 
preventing  mischief  from  such  bites. 
"  It  is  sufficient,"  he  says,^  "  to  pour 
a  f(iw  drops  of  tinciure  of  cantha- 
rides  on  the   wound,  to  cause  a  red- 


ness and  vesication  ;  not  only  is  the 
poison  rendered  harmless,  but  the 
stings  of  the  reptiles  are  removed 
with  the  epidermis  that  the  bladder 
raises.''  

MUSICIANS  OP  MANDARA. 

These  artists,  with  two  immense 
trumpets  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
long,  borne  by  men  on  horseback, 
made  of  hollow  pieces  of  wood  with 
a  brass  mouth-piece,  usually  precede 
the  sovereign  on  any  important  visit. 
The  chiefs  in  this  part  of  Africa 
arc  also  attended  by  a  band  carrying 
drums,  and  singing  extempore  songs, 
a  translation  of  one  of  which  is  sub- 
joined : — 

Christian  man  be  come. 

Friend  of  us  and  Sheikhobe  ; 
White  man,  when  he  hear  my  song. 
Fine  new  tobe  give  me. 

Christian  man  all  white. 
And  dollars  white  have  he  ; 

Kanoiirie,  like  him,  come, 
Black  man's  fnend  to  be. 

From  Felatah,  how  he  run  ; 

Barca  Cana  shake  his  spear  : 
White  man  carry  two-raouthed  gun  ; 

That's  what  make  Felatah  fear. 

Dcnham . 

SHADOW  CATCHER. 

I  was  present,  some  years  ago,  at 
the  trial  of  a  notorious  obeah-man, 
driven  on  an  estate  in  the  parish  of 
St.  David,  who,  by  the  overwhelming 
influence  he  had  acquired  over  the 
minds  of  his  deluded  victims,  and  the 
more  potent  means  he  had  at  com- 
mand to  accomplish  his  ends,  had 
done  great  injury  among  the  slaves 
on  the  property  before  it  was  discov- 
ered. One  of  the  witnesses,  a  negro 
belonging  to  the  same  estate,  was 
asked — "  Do  you  know  the  prisoner 
to  be  an  obeah-man  ?" — "  Ees,  mas- 
sa,  shadow-catcher,  true."  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  a  shadow-catcher  V 
— "  Him  ha  coflin,  (a  little  cotfm 
produced,)  him  set  for  catch  dem 
shadow."  "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
— "  When  him  set  obeah  for  summa- 
ry, (somebody,)  him  catch  dem  sha- 
dow and  dem  go  dead  ;"  and  too  sure- 
ly they  were  soon  dead,  when  he 
pretended  to  have  caught  their  sha- 
dows, by  whatever  means  it  was  ef- 
fected.— Bardaifs  Slavery  in  the 
West  Indies. 
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THE  SUICIDE'S  GRAVE. 


I  STOOD  beside  a  public  way. 

Where  men  pass'd  to  and  fro. 
And  there  was  a  mound  of  fresh-turn'd  clay. 

And  I  ask'd  who  slept  below  : 
And  some  among  the  crowd  replied, 
It  was  the  grave  of  a  suicide — 

A  wandering  son  of  wo  ; 
But  none  could  tell  the  stranger's  name, 
His  sorrows,  or  from  whence  he  came. 

I  gazed  upon  th'  unhallow'd  spot, 

And  thought  what  biting  care. 
What  burning  griefs  had  been  the  lot 

Of  him  who  rested  there  ; 
What  clouds,  dark-gathering  day  by  day. 
Had  chased  his  light  of  hope  away, 

And  left  him  to  despair  : 
Till  friendless,  homeless,  joyless,  he 
Plunged  in  thy  gulf— Eternity  ! 


'Twas  his — that  dark  and  chilling  grief. 

That  winter  of  the  mind. 
When  Hope  drops  offlike  the  last  green  leaf 

That  is  swept  away  by  the  wind ; 
And  the  heart  is  left  like  a  blighted  tree, 
A  ruin  and  a  mockery  ; 

And  all  that  once  had  twined 
In  fondness  round  it,  shrinks  away. 
And  leaves  it  to  its  lone  decay  ! 

And  was  there  none  to  drop  the  tear. 

And  none  to  heave  the  sigh — 
No  faithful  spirit  lingering  near 
To  look  its  last  "  good-bye"  1 
Alas  !  not  one — unwept,  unknown. 
The  cold  earth  o'er  his  corse  was  thrown. 
Without  one  moistened  eye  : 
No  wail  was  utter'd — no  prayer  was  said, 
For  the  stranger  who  sleeps  in  that  lowly  bed. 


THE  WANDERER. 


Float  on,  float  on,  thou  lonely  bark, 

Across  the  weary  brine  ; 
I  know  not  why  I  load  thee  with 

Such  cheerless  freight  as  mine. 

I  know  not  why  I  wander  forth, 

Nor  what  I  wish  to  see  ; 
For  Hope,  the  child  of  Morn  and  Mist, 

Has  long  been  veiled  from  me. 

Little  reck  I  for  ruined  towers — 

They  may  be  very  fair — 
Let  poet  or  let  painter  rave, 

I  see  but  ruin  there. 

I  think  upon  the  waste  above. 

And  on  the  dead  below  : 
I  see  but  human  vanity — 

I  see  but  human  wo. 

And  cities  in  their  hour  of  pomp. 
The  peopled  and  the  proud — 

What  are  they  1  mighty  sepulchres 
To  gulf  a  wretched  crowd  : 

Where  wealth  and  want  are  both  accurst, 
Each  one  the  worst  to  bear  ; 
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Where  every  heart  and  house  are  barred 
With  the  same  sordid  care. 

And  fairer  scenes — the  vino-wreathed  hill, 

A  gold  and  ruby  mine. 
Grapes,  nature's  jewels,  richly  wrought 

Around  the  autumn's  shrine  ; 

The  corn-field's  fairy  armory. 

Where  every  lance  is  gold. 
And  poppies  fling  upon  the  wind 

Their  banner's  crimson  gold  : 

The  moon,  sweet  shadow  of  the  sun, 
On  the  lake's  tranquil  breast,  — 

Too  much  these  gentle  scenes  contrast 
My  spirit's  own  unrest. 

And  I  must  be  what  I  have  been. 

And  not  what  I  am  now. 
Ere  these  could  call  a  smile,  or  chase 

One  shadow  from  my  brow. 

I  must  lay  in  some  nameless  sea 
The  ghosts  of  hopes  long  lied  ; 

Eflacc  dark  memory's  scroll  and  leave 
A  shining  page  inslcitd. 
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I  must  forget  youth's  bloom  is  fled. 
Ere  its  own  measured  hours  : 

I  must  forget  that  summer  dies. 
Even  amid  its  flowers. 

And  give  mc  more  than  pleasure's  task- 
Belief  that  they  can  be  ; 

Then  every  spreading  sail  were  slow 
To  bear  mc  on  the  sea. 


But  now  I  care  not  for  their  course  ; 

Wherever  I  may  roam, 
I  bear  about  the  weariness 

That  haunted  me  at  home. 

I  may  see  all  around  me  changed. 

Beneath  a  foreign  sky  ; 
I  may  fly  scenes,  and  friends,  and  foes- 

Myself  I  cannot  fly. 


THE  PRISON. 


T^^F^RE  you  ever  in  a  prison? — 
'  '  the  gentleman-reader  perhaps 
answers,  thai  he  once  sojourned 
for  a  few  weeks — possibly  months 
— in  the  King's  Bench,  and  asserts, 
with  the  most  elegant  oath,  that  he 
would  not  desire  better  fare;  while 
the  lady  who  does  us  the  honour  of 
glancing  at  our  pages  through  a  quiz- 
zing-glass, gets  up  a  becoming  shud- 
der as  the  question  brings  to  her  re- 
collection some  jumbled  associations, 
of  dungeon-keeps  and  cells  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  declares  that  although 
she  never  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
in  a  real  prison,  yet  the  scene  is  as 
familiar  to  her  as  an  opera-box,  or  a 
pew  at  St.  George's.  Neither  the  lady 
uorthegenlleman  (begging  the  pardon 
of  each)  knows  anything  about  the 
matter.  This  is  no  question  of  archi- 
tecture. The  lightest  Grecian  or  the 
heaviest  Gothic  has  here  the  same 
effect ;  we  care  not  whether  its  arch- 
es be  circular  or  pointed — whether 
its  pilh'.rs  stand  frowning  in  the  naked 
severity  of  the  Tuscan,  or  smiling  in 
the  maidenly  slightness  and  elegance 
of  the  Corinthian  proportions;  it  is 
still  a  prison.  It  is  the  tem|)le  of 
guilt,  where  human  sacrifices  are  con- 
tinually offered  up,  sometimes  to  the 
vengeance  of  outraged  nature,  and 
sometimes  to  the  hellish  Moloch  of 
human  institution — law.  There  is  a 
moral  atmosphere  about  it,  in  the 
cliillness  of  which  the  cold  damps 
that  hang  upon  the  walls  of  its  sun- 
less passages  and  airless  ceils  have  no 
part.  Bring  a  savage  direct  from 
one  of  the  most  distant  and  unknown 
isles  of  the  Indian  ocean  ;  place  him 
suddenly  within  the  threshold  we 
have  just  now  entered,  and  he  will 


fed  that  he  is  in  a  prison  before  he 
has  learnt  to  pronounce  the  name. 
The  mind  has  its  senses  as  well  as 
the  body  ;  and  the  same  savage,  who 
would  be  delighted  with  the  perfume 
of  the  rose,  although  to  him  an  un- 
known flower,  would  be  shocked  un- 
consciously by  the  deadly  exhalations 
from  this  moral  charnel-house. 

A  female  figure  of  the  most  femi- 
nine and  delicate  proportions,  has 
entered  before  us  ;  she  is  alone.  Her 
cheek  is  pale,  but  her  manner  and 
motions  are  calm  and  collected  ;  she 
has  inquired  for  some  person,  and  a 
turnkey  is  conducting  her  to  the  cell. 
Her  dress  is  of  white  n)uslin  ;  a 
shawl-handkerchief  of  some  light 
colour  is  tied  loosely  about  her  neck, 
and  a  white  veil  hangs  over  a  white 
satin  bonnet.  It  is  strange  that  the 
very  colour  of  her  habiliments  should 
attract  us  so  strongly ;  but  here  it 
seems  to  be  so  much  out  of  keeping 
— so  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of 
the  place  :  one  would  think  the  visi- 
tors of  a  prison  should  be  dressed  in 
black  1  She  has  reached  her  desti- 
nation, and  the  turnkey  unlocks  the 
door  of  the  condemned  cell.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  she  pauses,  a  shud- 
der runs  through  her  frame,  and  her 
cheek  becomes  even  paler  than  it 
was  :  but  this  weakness  is  not  of  long 
duration  ;  not  a  tinge  of  colour,  in- 
deed, revisits  her  countenance,  but 
she  raises  up  her  attenuated  figure, 
which  appeared  for  an  instant  to 
have  shrunk,  as  it  were  into  itself; 
her  step  regains  its  elasticity  ;  her 
eye  the  deep  tranquillity  of  female 
devotedness,  and  she  glides  with  a 
soft  but  steady  pace  into  the  cell. 
The  prisoner,  who  was  reclining  on 
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a  j)allet,  raised  himself  on  Ijis  elbow 
at  iliis  uinvonted  apparition,  seen 
with  a  shadowy  indistinctness  through 
the  gloom  of  the  dungeon  ;  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  incredulity 
wandered  over  his  features,  and  he 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if 
to  drive  away  some  phantom  of  the 
imagination.  In  another  moment, 
however,  a  flash  of  joyful  conviction 
lighted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  receive — but  this  vvfis 
instantaneously  succeeded  by  a  start 
of  terrible  recollection,  and  he  threw 
hmself  down  on  his  hard  bed,  and 
buried  his  face  in  the  pillow.  His 
visitor  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  l)y 
the  bedside,  and  bent  over  him  with 
the  caution  and  tenderness  of  a  moth- 
er at  the  couch  of  her  sick  child. 
After  a  iew  smothered  sobs,  a  few 
convulsive  heavings  of  his  chest,  it 
seemed  that  the  efforts  of  m;udy 
pride  had  subdued  the  rebellious 
movements  of  nature,  and  the  prison- 
er lay  as  mute  and  motionless  as  the 
dead. 

There  is  something  at  once  repul- 
sive and  affecting  in  this  violent  ex- 
hibition of  suffering  and  weakness  in 
a  man  ;  and  the  female,  during  its 
continuance,  hung  over  him  with  as 
much  horror  as  pity  in  her  expres- 
sion. But  when  it  was  ended,  she 
felt  among  the  rustling  straw  for  his 
hand,  and  with  a  gentle  force  undid 
its  cold  and  rigid  clasp,  and  twined 
her  slender  fingers  round  his;  then 
blending  down  her  head  to  his  face, 
whispered  with  a  low  and  earnest 
sweetness,  "  Henry — it  is — your  own 
Emily  !" 

The  trial  had  taken  place  only  the 
day  before,  which  in  its  result  had 
numbered  Henry  with  the  dead. 
While  his  fate  had  been  uncertain, 
Emily  forbore  to  visit  him  :  indeed, 
to  have  done  so,  mixed  up  as  her 
name  had  been  with  the  proceedings, 
in  its  connexion  with  the  quarrel  in 
the  inn,  would  have  required  a  spe- 
cies of  nerve  which  she  did  not  pos- 
sess. Besides,  it  never  once  occur- 
red to  her  that  the  trial  would  have 
ended  as  it  did  :  her  fancy  represent- 
ed him  as  the  temporary  victim  of  an 


unjust  persecution,  which  in  its  result 
would  only  have  the  ellect  of  restor- 
ing him  to  his  friends  and  to  society 
wiili  a  name  brightened  r.ither  than 
blackened  by  tlie  fiery  ordeal  through 
which  it  had  passed.  But  when  all 
was  over — when  he  had  been  public- 
ly and  solemnly  arranged  at  the  bar 
of  his  country,  on  a  charge  the  foul- 
est and  the  darkest  in  ihci  catalogue 
oJliuman  crimes,  when,  after  a  minuie 
and  dispassionate  invesiigation,  he 
had  been  found  guilty  of  murder — 
commuted,  not  in  the  temporary  in- 
sanity of  passion,  but  sonie  time  after 
the  dispute  which  had  roused  ihe  do 
mon  within  him  hid  taken  place, 
after  the  forbearance  of  his  rival  had 
afforded  him  an  interval  of  solitary 
reflection  ;  and  when  he  had  been 
condemned,  by  the  law  of  God  as 
well  as  of  man,  to  expiate  the  crime 
by  an  ignominious  death — what  then  1 
Why,  then  the  shackles  of  society 
were  broken  in  twain  ;  and  as  the 
nicest  modesty  will  not  avert  her 
eyes  from  the  death-bed  even  of  a 
lover,  so  Emily  thought  her  fame 
could  sustain  no  injury  from  her  seek- 
ing Henry  even  in  his  solitary  cell, 
to  gleam  beside  him  for  a  season, 
like  a  taper  in  the  gloom  of  his 
dungeon. 

But,  a  murderer?  Yes; — it  is  a 
vulgar  saying,  but  a  true  one,  and  as 
deep  as  it  is  true,  that  love  is  blind. 
It  makes  no  nice  distinctions ;  it  does 
not  cavil  about  appearances — or  re- 
ality. We  would  liken  it  to  that 
ring  on  your  finger,  which  many  a 
long  year  ago  you  prized  at  some- 
thing more  than  life,  and  which  now 
you  prize  at  scarcely  anything  less. 
It  was  a  gift — a  token — valued  in  its 
association  with  the  giver,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  given. 
Time  rolled  on  ;  its  lustre  became 
dim  ;  its  pearls  have  now  dropt  out, 
one  by  one,  and  its  original  beauty 
has  vanished  like  a  dream  : — yet  you 
still  value  it  for  itself,  and  your  eye 
is  unable  to  detect  its  deforniit}'. 
Just  such  is  the  love  of  woman — that 
precious  trinklet  of  the  female  heart. 
No  matter  vvliat  has  introduced  it, 
whether 
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Accident,  blind  contact,  or  the  strong 
Necessity  of  living — 

there  it  lives  and  grows ;  years  roll 
on,  and  bringjwith  them  grief.and 
folly  and  crime,  to  blacken  and  dis- 
tort it — but  the  image  of  her  lonely 
worship,  though  to  a  dispassionate 
eye  divested  of  every  charm,  is  to 
her  the  same.  Emily,  in  fact,  never 
asked  the  question  of  her  heart — 
singular  though  it  may  appear,  it  had 
never  once  occurred  to  her  to  inquire 


whether  it  was  possible  that  Henry 
could  be  a  murderer.  We  know  not 
whether  the  beautiful  lines  of  a  con- 
temporary poet  suggested  themselves 
to  her  recollection,  while  she  sat  by 
the  straw  pallet  of  her  lover,  but  it  is 
certain  that  she  at  least  felt,  if  she 
did  not  say 

"  I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  what  guilt's  in  thine 

heart, 
I  but  know  I  must  love  thee,   whatever  thou 

art." 
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THERE  were  not  wanting,  among 
the  silver-laden  dragoons  and 
'ur-capped  hussars,  who  now  flitted 
like  the  (h-amatis  pcrsoncB  of  some 
warlike  pantomime  before  the  eyes 
of  the  secluded  novice,  several  who 
aspired  to  her  heart  or  her  fortune  ; 
but,  satisfied  that  not  one  of  them 
could  for  a  moment,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  enter  into  competition  with 
William  S3^denham,  Emily  was  not 
aware  how  much  a  general  predilec- 
tion for  the  military  character  was 
stealing  over  her  mind,  or  how  often 
she  sighed  to  think  that  her  lover  had 
not  followed  the  gallant  footsteps  of 
their  respective  parents.  His  letters, 
excellent  as  they  were,  seemed  like 
those  which  Fancy  has  feigned,  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living,  so  complete- 
ly estranged  were  they  from  the  top- 
ics which  here  engrossed  every  heart 
and  tongue.  William  wrote  with 
exultation  of  increasing  clients,  and 
with  triumph  of  successful  causes  ; 
while  Emily's  whole  soul  was  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  chances  of  war,  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  individuals 
known  to  all  around  her,  the  fall  of 
fortresses,  or  the  shock  of  mighty 
armies.  To  have  had  her  lover  en- 
gaged in  these  spirit-stirring  scenes, 
she  even  thought  she  could  have 
cheerfully  borne  the  anxieties  on  his 
account  which  she  was  now  spared  ; 
and  she  half  envied  every  soldier's 
wife   the    feverish    excitement     with 


which  she  snatched  up  the  eventful 
Gazette. 

Her  early  existence  had  been  so 
sober,  so  unvaried,  so  destitute  of 
vicissitudes,  that  these  were  now  felt 
to  be  delightful  ;  and  sometimes  her 
spirits  sunk  at  the  idea  of  a  long  life 
passed  between  Lincoln's-Inn-fields 
and  a  villa  near  London.  Let  no 
one  blame  poor  Emily  for  not  soon- 
er discovering  what  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  have  known  ;  let  her  rath- 
er have  credit  for  the  uniform  self- 
reproach  with  which  she  combated 
these  lately-born  feelings,  and  flew 
for  their  suppression  to  the  letters 
and  reminiscences  of  her  friends  at 
Lynd  hurst. 

The  summer  passed  amid  all  the 
gay  bustle  of  parades  and  reviews, 
"  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,"  without  its  dangers  or  its  hor- 
rors, and  therefore  precisely  the  most 
seductive  form  in  which  it  can  be 
exhibited  to  the  young  and  thought- 
less ;  the  eye  dazzled  with  bright 
helms  and  waving  plumes,  the  ear 
by  turns  soothed  and  exhilarated  by 
martial  music,  and  the  mind  kept  in 
pleasurable  excitement  by  all  the 
gorgeous  accompaniments  of  a  proud 
and  fascinating  profession.  Hitherto, 
the  effect  of  all  this  on  Emily's  mind 
was  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  cha- 
racter ;  much  present  enjoyment, 
occasional  regrets  and  misgivings, 
with  the  natural  disposition  of  youth 
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to   embellish,  or  get  rid    of  the   fu- 
ture. 

Towards  the  autumn,  however, 
Mrs.  Fortescue,  imagining  (from  two 
or  three  tacit  refusals  which  she  had 
seen  her  niece  inflict  on  presumptu- 
ous youths  who  had  ventured  to  ad- 
dress her  unsupported  by  her  para- 
mount influence)  that  Geoff'ry  had 
only  to  transform  his  blockade  into  a 
storm  to  be  more  successful,  resolved 
to  pave  his  way  by  a  previous  attack, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  explicitly  de- 
clared to  Emily  how  much  the  Gen- 
eral and  herself  desired  the  alliance. 
Thus  seriously  addressed,  Emily  was 
surprised  out  of  her  reserve,  (which 
she  had  long  felt  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
ingenuous to  such  kind  relatives,) 
and  at  once  acknowledged  her  en- 
gagement, pleading  the  hitherto  un- 
obtained  consent  of  the  Admiral,  and 
his  parting  injunctions,  which  had 
alone  sealed  her  lips  on  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Fortescue's  astonishment  knew 
no  bounds  ;  but  she  was  too  able  a 
tactician  to  betray  all  she  felt,  still 
less  to  set  herself  in  direct  opposition 
to  sentiments  of  so  long  standing. 
Some  half-suppressed  exclamations, 
such  as  "  Childish  folly  !"— "  A  clear 
take  in!"  —  Designing  sisters!" — 
*'  Skilful  manoeuvres  !" — above  all, 
the  contemptuous  epithet,  "  Pettifog- 
ger !"  applied  to  her  intended,  would, 
she  imagined,  have  the  more  weight, 
as  seeming  to  be  wrung  from  her  by 
irrepressible  surprise.  V/inding  up 
the  climax  by  affected  pity  for  her 
poor  ill-used  son,  she  left  her  niece, 
hardly  knowing  whether  to  be  glad 
that  the  discovery  was  over,  or  sorry 
to  feel  herself  still  further  pledged  to 
a  course  of  life,  which  needed  not  to 
have  its  drawbacks  thus  cruelly  'set 
before  her  by  another. 

Of  this  Mrs,  Fortescue  had  some 
suspicion,  and  truly  loath  to  relin- 
quish a  prize  which  she  saw  her  pup- 
py son  had  neither  energy  nor  merit 
to  carry  ofl"  from  his  unshowy  rival, 
she  immediately  wrote  for  Granville, 
her  eldest  and  favourite  son,  wlio 
had  long  talked  of  being  in  the.  Nurth 
to  shoot,  and  who,  she  thought,  might 
perhaps  find  his  cousin   Emily,   with 


only  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but 
uncommon  beauty,  sweetness,  and 
unexpensive  habits,  a  better  bargain 
than  his  Lombard  Street  Atalanta, 
who,  with  neither  beauty  nor  accom- 
plishments, only  panted  for  a  pass- 
port to  the  gay  world,  to  be  foremost 
in  its  race  of  folly  and  profusion. 

Granville  was  by  no  means  unwil- 
ling to  enter  into  his  mother's  views. 
He  was,  at  four-and-thirty,  rather 
tired  of  being  what  is  called  a  fine 
man  about  town,  (of  moving  with  his 
battalion  from  Windsor  to  the  Tow- 
er,) of  dining  every  day  at  the  same 
tables,  of  going  every  evening  to  the 
same  parties,  or  hearing  the  same 
opera,  or  losing  his  money  at  the 
same  club-houses — and,  what  was 
worse,  of  seeing  some  dun's  ugly  face 
in  the  morning,  or  some  younger 
puppy's  handsome  one  in  the  eve- 
ning, occupying  his  place  at  theelbo\r 
of  the  reigning  arbitress  of  fashion. 
He  had  been  an  exdusive  too  long 
not  to  lire  of  even  that  glorious  cha- 
racter— even  the  perpetual  presiden- 
cy of  Almack's  (had  that  institution 
then  existed  and  been  conducted  on 
less  anU-Sa!ique  principles,)  would 
have  lost  its  charms  for  one  whose 
condition  we  must  happily  speak 
French  to  express  in  one  word, — 
that  expressive,  exotic,  un-English 
word,  blase.  Man  delighted  him  not, 
nor  woman  neither,  at  least  as  they 
were  to  be  found  in  London,  and  he 
set  out  in  the  ever-delightful  society 
of  his  dogs,  to  kill  time  and  partridges 
in  Northumberland.  The  conquest 
of  his  petite  cousine  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  as  a  passe-tcms — but  only 
feared  it  would  not  present  sufilcient 
difficulty  to  enable  him  to  go  through 
with  it.  His  wary  mother  feared  to 
mention  the  previous  engagement, 
lest  her  haughty  son  should  disdain 
to  enter  the  lists  with  so  ignoble  an 
adversary.  She  only  hinted  that 
there  was  an  entanglement,  that  there 
had  been  refusals,  that  even  Geoffry 
had  failed  to  make  an  impression, 
though  she  was  sure  he  had  but  to 
"  come,  see,  and  conquer." 

Description,  (of  human  beings  es- 
pecially) is  in  this  reading  age  a  work 
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equally  tedious  and  superfluous,  con- 
sidering that  there  is  no  modification 
of  the  species  which  has  not  already 
been  ten  thousand  times  delineated 
on  paper  to  the  mind's  eye,  or  ren- 
dered familiar  to  that  of  the  body 
during  the  course  of  a  reasonably 
long  life.  You  have  only,  therefore, 
dear  reader,  to  invest  the  handsom- 
est young  man  of  your  actual  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  united  fasci- 
nations of  the  Colonels  of  romance, 
the  Harvilles,  tlie  Delmours,  and 
other  aiinable  roues  of  modern  fic- 
tion, to  have  before  you  the  identical 
Granville  Fortescue  now  placed  in 
formidable,  and  it  might  be  supposed, 
triumphant  competition  with  the 
plain,  sober,  unprepossessing  William 
Sydenham, 

The  comparison  would  have  been 
sufficiently  trying  had  it  been  left  to 
memory  alone  ;  but  William's  ill  for- 
tune sent  him  on  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit, and  love  conquered  shyness,  and 
brought  him  an  unexpected  guest  to 
Marley,  a  week  or  two  after  the  in 
effable  guardsman  had  made  his  de- 
but there,  like  a  comet  from  another 
system,  eclipsing,  or  rather  utterly 
■extinguishing,  ail  the  minor  lumina- 
ries of  the  provincial  horizon. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  JNlr.  Sydenham,  profession- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood,  should  call 
on  his  ftUher's  ward;  nothing  more 
indispensable  than  that  he  should  be 
asked  to  spend  the  day,  which,  his 
business  being  over,  he  could  cheer- 
fully agree  to  do.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  unfortunate  than  its  being 
one  of  the  public  days  at  Marley, 
when  troops  of  gay  officers  crowded 
the  table,  and  engrossed  the  whole 
conversation,  showing  by  their  looks 
and  manners  how  much  they  consid- 
ered the  quiet  civilian  an  interloper 
in  their  circle.  Under  those  discour- 
agements, little  used  as  he  was  to 
general  society,  and  utterly  unaccus- 
tomed to  mix  with  military  men,^Vil- 
lianj's  shyness  increased — he  shrunk 
into  his  shell,  and  made  Emily,  witli- 
out  once  forfeiting  her  allegiance  to 
his  nobler  qualities,  for  the  first  time, 
fully  sensHjle  uf  his  exterior  deficien- 


cies. She  had  sat  by  him,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  frowns  of  her  aunt,  the 
sneers  of  her  cousin  Geoffry,  and  the 
supercilious  bow  with  which  Gran- 
ville made  way  when  he  found  hin»- 
self  anticipated  in  handing  her,  as  he 
had  lately  done,  to  the  table. 

She  tried  to  talk  as  usual  of  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  Dora,  and  Alice— but  it 
was  hard  work.  Many  eyes  were 
upon  them ;  some  sharpened  by 
jealousy,  some  -flashing  contempt, 
some  twinkling  with  suppressed  sa- 
tire ;  it  was  altogether  truly  uncom- 
fortable. When  the  servants  had  re- 
tired, and  conversation  became  more 
audible,  it  was  worse  still ;  for  the 
General  out  of  well-msant  civility, 
overwhelmed  him  with  military  to- 
pics, to  which  of  course,  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger ;  while  the  malicious 
Granville,  affecting  to  come  to  his 
relief,  shifted  the  ground  to  anec- 
dotes of  the  gay  world  in  London, 
where  he  shrewdly  suspected  the 
modest  young  lawyer  would  be  at 
least  as  much  hors  de  combat,  Wil- 
liam at  first  looked  somewhat  foolish, 
but  he  was  no  fool,  and  there  was 
that  in  his  eye  which  made  the  Colo- 
nel seek  after  game. 

No  sooner  had  Eiriily  escaped 
from  the  dining-room,  than  she  took 
herself  severely  to  task,  for  allowing 
herself  to  be  influenced  by  deficien- 
cies in  fact  and  manner,  in  her  esti- 
mate of  one  to  whose  essential  good 
qualities  she  was  no  stranger.  Had 
this  indeed  been  the  case ;  had  she 
loved  William  one  jot  less,  for  the 
laughter  of  fools  or  the  comparison 
with  coxcombs,  she  would  have  been 
equally  below  either  pity  or  con- 
tempt. But,  alas  !  she  had  never 
loved  him  at  all ;  and  it  was  now,  on 
first  meeting  him,  as  her  accepted 
lover,  that  she  began  to  suspect  the 
dreadful  truth,  that  she  was  about  to 
sacrifice  to  childish  rashness,  the  af- 
fectionate importunity  of  her  play- 
mates, and  total  ignorance  of  her  own 
tastes  and  dispositions,  the  happiness 
of  her  future  life.  Granville  Fortes- 
cue  she  neither  loved,  nor  ever  could 
love.  She  des|)ised  his  frivolity,  and 
disliked  his  hauteur  :  but  he  had  ex- 
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hibited  to  her  a  style  of  manners,  an 
explicable  ja  ne  scai  quoi,  which, 
wlien  united  (as  she  was  sure  it  might 
somewhere  be  found)  with  a  warm 
lieait  and  amiable  disposition,  must 
ever  form  her  heau  ideal  of  humnn 
perfection.  With  such  an  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  was  she  to  unite 
herself  to  the  very  reverse,  in 
character  as  well  as  manners'?  VVith 
an  enthusiasm  for  everything  gay,  and 
gallant,  and  chivalrous,  (inherited, 
perhaps,  unconsciously  from  her  fath- 
er, and  now  developed  by  circum- 
stances,) was  she  to  plod  through  life, 
the  cheerless  partner  of  an  ignoble 
existence,  diversified  by  no  vicissi- 
tudes save  those  of  gain,  and  passed 
in  unravelling  the  obscure  mazes  of 
chicanery  ? 

There  wa?,  to  all  this,  one  brief, 
but  to  a  mind  of  integrity,  conclusive 
answer :  "  I  have  promised.  The 
vow  is  registered  in  Heaven,  if  not 
on  earth.  Is  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
best  of  human  beings  to  be  trifled 
with  or  broken  for  a  girlish  whim  1 
Can  I  fancy  myself  no  longer  the 
sister  of  Dora  and  Alice  ;  no  longer 
the  second  time  adopted  daughter  of 
the  dear  Admiral  ?  Oh,  no!  Then 
let  me  wipe  away  these  idle,  worse 
than  idle  tears,  and  meet  William, 
as  his  father's  son  should  be  met." 

Emily  was  a  good,  upright  girl, 
and  when  once  persuaded  where  her 
duty  lay,  seldom  faltered  in  its  path. 
She  withdrew  from  the  brilliant  group 
into  a  window  with  her  betrothed, 
and  listened  with  deference,  if  not 
with  delight,  to  his  few  hurried,  but 
manly,  words  of  confiding  devotion. 
The  Admiral's  letter  must  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  a  distant  station,  and 
no  answer  could  as  yet  have  been  re- 
ceived. By  William  it  was  evident- 
ly looked  forward  to  with  unmingled 
delight.  Emily  would  have  given 
worlds  to  feel  as  she  had  once  done 
on  the  subject;  but  she  was  too  sure 
of  all  it  would  contain  not  to  dread 
its  arrival.  Poor  thing!  she  was 
only  one  of  many  who  have  lived  to 
find  themselves 
"  Thus  curst  in  every  granted  prayer  !" 


When  William   was  gone,    En)ily 
was  doomed  to  hear  (in  real  or  afiect- 
ed  ignorance  of   her    engagement)  a 
chorus  of  animadversions  on  the  pro- 
fessional prig,  from  those  who  were 
themselves  too  decidedly  so,  to  tole- 
rate technicality,    in  a    different  and 
less    showy    form.       Granville    said 
nothing,   but   he  looked  unutterable 
things — the  softest  compassion  for  a 
young  creature   thrown  away  so  un- 
worthily, mingled  with  more  than  in- 
sinuations that    another    might  have 
been,  nay,   still  was,  a  candidate  for 
the  prize.     His    practised    eye    had 
seen  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood  ; 
and   that  glance  having  supplied  all 
the   interest  the    pursuit   previously 
wanted,    he    was  henceforth  piqued 
into    a    display    of    precisely  those 
qualities  most  dangerous  to  his  sober 
rival.  His  early  laurels  (for  Granville 
had  served  his  country,  and  bravely) 
were  dexterously,   though  delicatel}^ 
made  to  wave  before  the  admirer  of 
heroic   deeds  ;  his   literary  acquire- 
ments,   superficial   at  best,  were  the 
more  easily  brought  near  the  surface; 
above  all,    his  conscious  superiority, 
so  conspicuous   in  his  deportment  to 
all  others,  was  veiled    in  addressing 
her    under    a  well-feignod  humility, 
which  only  "  stooped  to  conquer." 

Emily  was  no  coquette,  but  wiser 
and  steadier  heads  have  been  turned 
by  arts  like  these  ;  and  if  they  could 
not  warp  her  judgment,  or  seduce 
her  heart,  they  at  least  discovered  to 
her  the  error  into  which  that  judg- 
ment had  previously  fallen,  and  the 
void  which  that  heart  still  contained. 
The  struggle  became  every  day  more 
cruel  and  painful.  Every  hour  show- 
ed her  more  plainly  that  she  was 
miserable.  Did  she  love  another  ? 
Would  she  have  listened  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Granville's  specious  address- 
es ?  No — and  yet  it  was  he  who  had 
taught  her,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  she  did  not  love,  never 
had  loved, and  never  could  love,  one 
who  did  not  in  some  degree  resem- 
ble him.  Still,  though  her  cheek 
grew  paler,  and  her'spirits  worse  with 
each  revolving  day,  she  hesitated 
what  course   to   pursue ;  whether  to 
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lower  liersclf  for  lifo  in  the  opinions 
and  afiections  ofl)er  early  friends,  by 
avowing  the  dehision  from  which  she 
had  awalcened,  or  whether  to  consum- 
mate iier  sacrifice,  and  seek  its  re- 
ward   in    their  continued  friendship. 

She  might  have  remained  undeci- 
ded till  lier  health  sunk  under  the 
conflict,  had  not  a  letter  from  Dora, 
announced  her  own  probable  mar- 
riage, afforded  her  a  sort  of  opening, 
by  removing  one  of  the  chief  charms 
with  which  the  romantic  fancy  of 
youth  had  invested  their  future  pros- 
pects. Dora,  should  this  marriage 
take  place,  (with  a  young  man  about 
to  return  for  many  years  to  India,) 
could  now  no  longer  realize  the  fond 
scheme  of  living  all  together,  which 
had  seemed  to  the  innocent  girls  so 
easy  and  natural ;  nay,  should  the 
Admiral  (as  was  reported)  assume  a 
command  on  the  East  Indian  station, 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  Alice 
would  accompany  her  sister  from 
mingled  motives  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion. This  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
visions  of  perpetual  union,  which 
nursery  ignorance  could  alone  have 
devised  ;  but  it  was  not  till  Dora  and 
Alice  were  removed  from  the  can- 
vass, that  poor  Emily  became  av/are 
how  prominent  their  dear  figures  had 
always  been  in  the  glowing  picture, 
which  seemed  now  to  fade  into  monu- 
mental gloom. 

Here,  however,  began  a  fresh  con- 
flict. When  thus  deprived,  and  per- 
haps for  life,  of  his  beloved  sisters, 
was  this  the  time  to  abandon  the  al- 
ready forlorn  brother  1  Would  it  not 
seem  selfish,  base,  and  ungenerous  1 
She  was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  Do- 
ra's innocent  regrets  (even  amid  her 
own  bridal  prospects)  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  baseless  fabric  of  child- 
ish felicity  ;  and  still  more  by  her 
confidence  in  the  affection  which  was 
to  console  "  Dear  William"  uuder 
such  unforeseen  bereavements.  Yet 
the  guileless  effusions  of  ardent  at- 
tachment, to  wliich  a  few  weeks  had 
sufficed  to  give  birth  between  Dora 
and  a  thoroughly  congenial  object 
might  well  startle  one  in  whom  years 
of  engagement   (for  acquaintance  it 


could  not  be  called)  had  failed  to 
awaken  corresponding  emotions. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that,  mistaking 
the  feelings  which  wasted  her  bloom, 
and  preyed  on  her  spirits,  Granville 
Fortescue  screwed  his  courage  to  the 
sticking-place,  and  found  it  conveni- 
ent, before  returning  to  town  for  the 
winter,  to  secure  his  little  cousin's 
thousands.  It  was  with  all  the  glow 
of  an  indignant  sacrifice  to  the  prior 
claims  and  far  more  estimable  charac- 
ter of  William,  that  Emily  refused  his 
insinuating  rival.  But  she  gathered 
from  this  very  rejection,  strength  and 
courage  to  communicate  to  Syden- 
ham a  change  of  sentiment  which  no 
unworthy  partiality  for  another  had 
dictated,  though  the  fascinations  of 
that  other,  and  the  pang  she  expe- 
rienced in  resisting  them,  might  per- 
haps have  unconsciously  opened  her 
eyes  to  it. 

Soon  made  painfully  sensible  that, 
after  her  rejection  of  both  her  cou- 
sins, her  uncle's  house  was  no  desir- 
able residence,  poor  Emily  sought  an 
asylum  from  her  old  governess  at 
Beechy  Grove  ;  and  found  it  doubly 
cruel  to  sit  down  in  that  well-known 
spot,  to  dispel  many  a  bright  and 
long  cherished  illusion,  and  overturn, 
by  an  act  of  deliberate  honesty,  all 
the  projects  to  which  her  youthful 
rashness  had  given  birth. 

Her  letter  had  all  the  eloquence 
of  truth,  and  the  humility  of  guilt. 
She  assured  Mr.  Sydenham  of  her 
unabated  esteem  and  unalterable  gra- 
titude ;  deplored  the  fatal  ignorance 
of  the  world  and  of  her  own  heart, 
which  had  induced  her  to  mistake  re- 
gard and  friendship  for  a  warmer 
sentiment,  expressed  her  conviction 
that  the  present  painful  step  was  the 
only  one  which  could  extricate  both 
from  future  misery ;  and  concluded 
by  throwing  herself  on  his  generosity 
and  candour,  for  pardon  of  an  invo- 
luntary oflence. 

This  letter,  twenty  times  written, 
and  blotted  with  a  thousand  tears, 
was  hardly  gone,  when  a  packet  from 
the  Admiral  followed  her,  forwarded 
from  the  North.  1 1  contained  suc- 
cessive  letters,   written   at  different 
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periods,  though  accidentally  brought 
by  the  same  ship.  The  first  in  or- 
der contained,  as  Emily  dreaded, 
that  solemn  and  paternal  sanction  to 
her  union  with  his  son,  which  made 
the  step  which  she  had  just  taken  to- 
wards dissolving  it,  appear  almost 
sacrilegious.  It,  however,  recom- 
mended continued  secrecy,  and  for- 
bade further  measures  till  his  own  re- 
turn, or  her  majority.  This,  as  im- 
plying a  possibility  of  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  either,  was  a  sort  of  re- 
lief. 

The  next  letter  she  took  up  was 
dated  some  months  later,  and  the 
trembling  characlers  were  so  unlike 
her  guardian's  usually  firm  and  accu- 
rate hand,  that  nothing  but  severe 
illness  could  account  for  the  change. 
It  spoke,  indeed,  of  long  and  almost 
mortal  sickness,  which  had  brought 
the  gallant  sailor  well  nigh  to  the 
grave ;  and  amid  the  weakness  of 
body  and  mind  which  it  left,  the 
pride  and  punctilio  of  a  guardian  had 
been  absorbed  in  the  anxiety  and  feel- 
ings of  a  parent.  He  spoke  despond- 
ingly  of  ever  again  reaching  England 
— regretted  having  yielded  to  the 
dutiful  request  of  his  daughters  to  be 
allowed  to  advance  their  small  patri- 
mony to  furnish  the  required  pre- 
mium for  their  brother's  admission  to 
partnership;  and  with  his  usual  in- 
genuous frankness,  owned  the  conso- 
lation he  derived  from  the  certainty 
that  his  son's  approaching  marriage 
would  enable  him  to  replace  without 
inconvenience  the  portion  his  orphan 
sisters  might  so  soon  require.  "  I 
can  make  little  addition  to  this  be- 
quest of  their  poor  mother's,"  said 
the  brave  but  improvident  sailor  in 
conclusion ;  "  but  I  bless  Heaven 
that  they  will  not  be  altogether  por- 
tionless, if  some  honest  fellow  should 
take  a  fancy  to  them — and  if  not, 
that  they  will  ever  have  a  home  with 
their  richer  sister  Emily.'" 

What  would  Emily  now  have  given 
to  recall  her  fatal  epistle  !  A  life  of 
the  utmost  privation  and  self-denial 
would  have  seemed  too  light  a  sacri- 
fice to  requite  the  goodness  and  cheer 
the  decline  of  her  paternal  friend — 
.'>r   ATHKNr.vM,  vol,.  8,   Id  .ifrics. 


and  a  marriage,  which,  in  addition 
to  all  it  had  once  seemed  to  promise, 
would  contribute  to  the  felicity  of 
Dora,  and  remove  the  anxieties  of 
her  father,  became  again  not  only 
tolerable,  but  desirable.  Here  again 
was  bitter  subject  of  regret  that  the 
primitive  simplicity  in  which  Emily 
had  been  educated,  had  entirely  pre- 
vented her  from  attaching  importance 
to  her  fortune,  or  appreciating  the 
influence  it  might  have  on  the  pros- 
pects of  her  lover  and  his  family. 
Till  she  went  to  her  uncle's,  she  had 
scarcely  known  her  superiority  in 
that  respect  over  Dora  and  Alice; 
and  ev«n  after  she  learned  that  she 
had  thousands  to  bestow,  she  trusted 
too  implicitly  in  Wiliam's  well-re- 
membered (though  at  the  time  hard- 
ly understood)  protestations,  that, 
they  had  never  influenced  his  choice, 
to  reflect  that  while  thus  generously 
and  sincerely  disregarded,  they  might 
nevertheless  be  eminently  useful. 
The  thought  that  by  her  own  second 
rashness  (and  yei.  Heaven  knew, 
months  had  been  employed  in  pain- 
ful deliberation)  she  had  probably  de- 
prived herself  of  all  power  to  befriend 
him  whose  interests  were  so  lately 
identified  with  her  own — that  dif- 
ficulties about  Dora's  portion  n)ight 
obstruct  her  union  with  one  little 
richer  than  herself,  and  still  under 
the  control  of  a  harsh  mercenary 
father — above  all,  that  just  pride  and 
resentment  would  perhaps  deny  her 
all  share  in  removing,  nay,  even  all 
right  to  deplore  these  fatal  and  whol- 
ly unforeseen  contingencies,  drove 
her  almost  to  distraction  ;  and  her 
first  impulse  was  to  go  to  Lyndhurst, 
throw  herself  into  the  arms,  oral  the 
feet  of  her  friends,  and  implore  to  be 
permitted  still  to  keep  her  enage- 
ment,  or  if  that  could  not  be,  at  least 
to  share  her  useless  hateful  wealth 
with  them. 

Shame,  timidity,  and,  above  all, 
severe  illness,  the  natural  conse- 
quence o£  such  tumultuous  feelings, 
combined  to  put  this  personal  appeal, 
(which,  with  ingenuous  and  long  par- 
tial friends  would  perhaps  have  been 
irresistible)  out  of  her  power ;  and 
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Emily  could  only  write  a  few  hurried 
incoherent  lines  to  her  beloved  Do- 
ra, entreating  her  to  suspend  all  cen- 
sures, and  consider  her  still  as  a 
friend  and  sister,  till  she  could  prove 
it  otherwise  than  in  words,  when 
fever  and  delirium  which  her  already 
harassed  frame  could  ill  bear,  saved 
her  for  a  while  all  consciousness  of 
the  effects  of  her  late  conduct. 

When  William  Sydenham  (whose 
own  steady  unimaginative  cliaracter 
and  tranquillizing  pursuits  made  him 
as  slow  in  suspecting  as  in  compre- 
hending the  variations  to  which  more 
flexible  dispositions  are  fatally  liable) 
received  the  letter,  by  which  Emily 
appeared  to  him  to  have  passed  at 
once  from  reciprocal  affection  and 
plighted  troth,  to  callous  indifference 
and  faithless  levity,  his  first  emotions 
were  certainly  those  of  indignant  sur- 
prise. His  resentment,  like  that  of 
most  persons  of  his  disposition,  was 
formidable  in  proportion  to  its  rarity, 
and  permanent  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  was  excited. 
This  was  manifest  (to  one  well  ac- 
quainted with  bis  stijh  at  least,  if  not 
with  himself)  through  all  the  mea- 
sured dignity  of  his  cold  reply,  in 
which  regret  that  the  delusion  should 
have  lasted  so  long,  and  a  prompt  re- 
linquishment of  his  own  claims,  were 
all  his  first  irritation  would  permit 
him  to  express. 

He  had,  in  truth,  sustained  a  shock 
of  no  ordinary  nature.  To  be  jilted, 
(and  resentment  whispered  in  behalf 
of  a  rival,)  after  a  tacit  engagement 
of  three  years,  and  a  solemnly  rati- 
fied one  of  above  a  twelvemonth's 
standing,  was  of  itself  no  small  trial 
to  the  philosophy  of  two-and-twenty; 
but  William  was  never  selfish,  and 
the  blight  of  his  own,  prospects  was 
forgotten  in  the  probable  effect  of 
his  disappointment  on  those  of  Dora. 
The  declining  health  of  the  Admiral 
made  the  establishment  of  one  of  his 
daughters  doubly  desirable  ;  and  that 
which  now  offered  for  Dora,  in  the 
person  of  young  Courtney,  a  distant 
cousin  of  her  own,  was  every  way 
unexceptionable.  He  had  been  home 
on  leave  from  India,  where  a  situa- 


tion of  certain  emolument  awaited 
his  return,  but  his  present  means 
were  wholly  dependent  on  his  father, 
who,  by  no  means  friendly  to  the 
match,  chiefly  consented  to  it,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  was  not  to  be 
applied  to  for  the  outfit  and  equip- 
ment of  the  young  couple,  or  their 
conveyance  to  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination. 

Not  only  was  the  impossibility  of 
raising  Dora's  small  portion  daring 
the  very  limited  time  the  young  man 
could  remain  in  England,  of  itself  an 
evil,  but  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  necessarily  advanced  to 
forward  the  views  of  her  brother, 
throw  such  a  new  and  unfavourable 
light  on  the  finances  of  the  Admiral, 
as  wholly  indisposed  old  Courtney  to 
sanction  the  alliance,  and  made  him 
absolutely  insist  on  his  son's  defer- 
ring it  till  matters  should  be  satisfac- 
torily settled.  In  vain  did  William 
move  heaven  and  earth,  and  offer  to 
raise  the  money,  on  any  terms  ;  in 
vain  did  the  young  man  represent 
that  his  honour  was  pledged  and  his 
affections  irrevocably  engaged  ;  the 
old  father  (who  hoped,  by  gaining 
time,  to  prevent  the  match  entirely) 
was  obdurate,  and  threatened  to  dis- 
inherit him  if  he  persisted. 

In  vain  then  did  his  son,  with  all 
the  importunity  of  youthful  passion, 
urge  his  beloved  still  to  accompany 
him  as  his  bride,  or  at  least  to  lessen 
by  a  private  union  his  parting  anxie- 
ties ;  his  father  had  a  large  disposable 
fortune,  of  which  Dora  dreaded,  by 
rash  compliance,  to  deprive  him  she 
loved,  and,  fortified  by  the  prudent 
counsels  and  strong  principles  of 
Alice,  she  let  him  depart,  though 
with  a  presentiment  of  evil  lurking  in 
her  gay  innocent  heart,  to  which  it 
had  ever  before  been  a  stranger. 

All  this  happened  while  Emily  wag 
lying  unconscious  on  a  sick-bed.  Her 
repentant  billet  had  followed  so  quick- 
ly on  the  shock  her  letter  had  inflict- 
ed, that  the  first  flush  of  resentment 
had  not  subsided,  and  (unaware  of 
the  pathetic  communications  from  the 
Admiral,  by  which  it  had  been  dic- 
tated) they  saw  in  it  only  a  fresh  proof 
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of  levity,  or  an  effusion  of  idle  regret 
for  uhat  was  voluntary  and  past  re- 
call. It  cost  Alice  an  unutterable 
pang,  and  Dora  a  flood  of  bilter 
tears,  to  banish  from  their  hearts 
one  who  had  so  long  held  a  sister's 
place  there  ;  but  it  was  "  Dear  Wil- 
liam" who  had  been  ill  used  and  for- 
saken, and  had  it  even  been  in  Emi- 
ly's power  (under  age  as  she  was)  to 
remove  their  difficulties,  they  would 
certainly,  in  their  present  mood, have 
died  rather  than  owe  her  an  obliga- 
tion. 

Indeed, amid  the  clouds  which  now 
gathered,  with  concentrated  gloom 
around  this  lately  happy  family 
(deepened,  as  they  soon  were,  by  ac- 
counts of  the  Admiral's  death  on  a 
far  distant  shore,)  its  sad  members 
soon  learned  to  think  of  Emily  as 
of  some  delusive  ignis  fatuus,  whose 
brightness  had  played  across  their 
path  but  to  mislead  and  betray  them. 
William,  shocked  at  the  sordid  self- 
ishness of  his  partner,  (who,  not  only, 
though  rolling  in  wealth,  declined 
coming  forward  to  remove  their  late 
difficulties,  but  now  that  Emily's  for- 
tune was  no  longer  in  prospect,  treat- 
ed his  active  young  coadjutor  some- 
what cavalierly)  resolved,  in  honest 
indignation,  to  withdraw  from  the 
concern  ;  and  was  consequently  in- 
volved, at  this  critical  period,  in  the 
inevitable  struggles  and  anxieties  of 
a  commencing  business.  The  lease 
of  Lyndhurst  expired  with  the  Ad- 
miral, and  his  daughters  had  now  no 
home  but  their  brother's  necessarily 
humble  abode,  in  a  dull  street  in 
Westminster,  where  there  was  little 
to  wean  their  thoughts  from  past  or 
future  misfortunes.  The  Admiral's 
funds  had  proved  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  furnish  and  set  agoing 
the  frugal  establishment  ;  and  when 
William,  by  dint  of  unremitting  at- 
tention and  hourly  fagging,  could  just 
keep  it  above  water,  the  idea  of  how 
different,  but  for  female  instability, 
all  might  now  have  been,  made  Dura 
and  Alice  sometimes  blush  for  their 
sex. 

These  were  not  circumstances  fa- 
vourable to   pardon    and    reconcilia- 


tion ;  and  yet,  in  minds  originally 
amiable  and  indelibly  attached,  the 
soft  voice  of  Christian  charity  finds 
read}'  access,  whenever  the  clamour 
of  subsiding  passion  permits  it  to  be 
heard.  Chance  informed  the  sisters 
that  Emily  (whom  the  hasty  sugges- 
tions of  resentment  had  pictured  rev- 
elling in  luxury,  and  listening  to  the 
flatteries  of  her  military  seducers) 
had  been  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  ! 
Had  she  descended  to  that  bourne 
without  forgiveness,  at  least  from  the 
trio,  they  could  never  have  forgiven 
themselves. 

A  letter  was  written,  more  cutting 
in  its  kindness  than  the  bitterest  re- 
proaches, devoting  the  past  to  merit- 
ed oblivion,  breathing  benevolent 
wishes  for  the  future,  but  wholly  si- 
lent on  the  subject  either  of  their 
present  situation,  or  any  renewed  in- 
tercourse on  this  side  the  grave.  It 
was  not  that  they  still  cherished  ill- 
founded  resentment.  They  had  long 
seen  that  Emily  was  more  to  be  pit- 
ied than  blamed  ;  that  juvenile  rash- 
ness in  them  all,  and  the  irreparable 
want  of  maternal  counsel,  had  been 
the  origin  of  their  mutual  sufferings  ; 
but  still — "  Dear  William  "  had  been 
rejected,  and  which  which  was  per- 
haps most  morlityuig,  apparently  not  ' 
for  the  sake  of  any  specific  rival  ;  and 
whnt  could  future  intercourse  (espe- 
cially now  ihat  his  roof  sheltered 
them)  lead  to  but  pain  ? 

Thus,  to  bring  a  sad  tale  to  a  brief 
conclusion,  did  these  once  doating 
young  people  remain  strangers  to 
each  other  for  upwards  of  a  year  and 
half;  during  which  period,  misfor- 
tune, in  a  fresh  and  more  direful 
form,  fell  on  the  devoted  heads  of 
the  Sydenhams.  The  young  man  to 
whom  Dora  was  betrothed,  died  (of 
rapid  and  casual  illness)  on  the  voy- 
age out  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
hard  indeed  to  persuade  her  young 
and  broken  heart  that  his  disappoint- 
ment had  no  share  in  the  event. 
liars  did  its  work  silently  but  surely. 
She  had  never  agreed  with  London  ; 
and  consuniption  found  her  an  unre- 
sisting and  already  enfeebled  prey. 
She  went,  at  the  entreaty  of  William, 
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to  Clifton,  not  with  the  slightest  hope 
or  wish  to  live,  but  to  spare  him  the 
added  pain  of  her  death-bed.  Alice, 
of  course,  accompanied  her  ;  and  (he 
invalid  was  taking  the  air  in  a  low 
wheeling  chair,  on  a  bright  and  balmy 
10th  of  April,  when  a  pang  shot 
across  her  sick  heart  as  she  recollect- 
ed (on  the  date  being  casnally  men- 
tioned in  her  hearing)  that  it  was 
Emily  Fortescue's  birthday,  and  that 
she  must  then  be  one  and  twenty  ! 

She  could  not  help  thinking,  not 
with  envy,  but  with  slight  bitterness, 
of  the  heiress  that  day  taking  pos- 
session of  the  brilliant  fortune  which 
had  cost  them  all  so  dear,  when  ano- 
ther of  the  humble  vehicles,  so  com- 
mon at  the  wells,  advanced  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Fts  occupant  was 
evidently  nearer  dissolution  than  her- 
self, for  she  was  supported  in  the 
arms  of  an  attendant.  The  state  of 
both  alike  forbade  rapid  movement  ; 
they  slowly  met — there  was  ample 
leisure  to  discover  that  the  dying  in- 
valid was  Emily  Fortescue,  and  (hat 
she  would  not  long  survive  the  10th 
of  April. 

What  a  sight  for  the  warm  heart 
and  still  ardent  afl'ection  of  poor  Do- 
ra !  She  sprung,  unmindful  of  her 
weakness,  fiuni  the  carriage,  and 
clnsped  in  her  arms  the  soon  uncon- 
scious object  of  her  early  love.  When 
she  slowly  recovered,  what  floods  of 
tears  were  shed  by  both  the  youthful 
pilgrims  thus  meeting  on  the  thresh- 
old of  mortality  !  How  difterent 
from  those  they  had  often  shed  to- 
gether over  some  well-wrought  tale 
of  fiction  !  But,  on  the  whole,  how 
purifying,  how  soothing,  how  conso- 
latory!  It  was  a  trying  scene  for  the 
by-stauders,  for  poor  Alice  especial- 
ly, who  felt,  that  to  live  on  in  a  world 
so  soon  to  become  a  blank  by  their 
removal,  wi>s  her  allotted,  and  there- 
fore, no  doubt,  merciful  portion. 
When  it  became  necessary  for  her  to 
separate  them,  it  could  oidy  be  done 
by  promising  to  reunite  them  for  the 
remainder  of  their  short  lives,  as 
soon  as  a  night's  rest  should  enable 
them  to  bear  the  meeting. 

To  Dora  this  rencontre  ssemed  to 


have  supplied  a  fresh  principle  of 
life  and  delusive  strength,  to  watch 
over  the  being  who  had  remotely 
caused  her  own  dissolution.  She  was 
on  the  morrow  another  creature,  with 
a  cheek  more  blooming,  and  an  eye 
yet  more  bright— while  poor  Emily, 
evidently  weaker,  yet  greatly  com- 
posed, received  her  with  tearful  joy, 
and  seemed  to  prefer  her  attentions 
all  others. 

"  We  are  to  be  together,  after  all, 
my  Emily  !"  whispered  Dora,  softly. 
'•  We  erringly  fancied  it  was  to  be 
on  earth,  but  let  us  humbly  hope  it 
will  now  be  in  heaven  !"  — "  There 
is  one  on  earth  whom  I  must  see,  my 
Dora,  before  I  can  pray  with  confi- 
dence for  my  release  from  mortal 
conflict.  Till  I  have  William's  for- 
giveness, I  cannot  banish  this  world 
from  my  mind,  as  my  few  numbeied 
days  so  solemnly  warn  me  to  do. 
Write  for  him,  Alice — and  you  may 
seal  it,"  added  she,  in  an  almost  in- 
audible whisper — "  with  his  favour- 
ite motto,  '  Je  ne  change  qu'en  mou- 
rant^ — like  many  a  foolish  caged 
bird,  my  liberty  has  cost  me  my  life." 

William  Sydenham  came — and  as 
he  hung  over  her  couch  with  frater- 
nal solicitude,  Emily  wondered  she 
could  ever  have  thought  him  cold  or 
inanimate — and  he  wondered  he 
could  ever  have  believed  her  to  be 
vain  or  selfish.  Had  they  met  now 
fur  the  first  time,  how  diff"erent  might 
have  been  their  estimate  of  each  oth- 
er!— but  the  past  was  irrevocable, 
and  regrets  fruitless. 

"  Next  time  you  come  down,  Wil- 
liam," whispered  she,  as  he  reluc- 
tantly tore  himself  away  to  return  to 
his  profession,  "  you  will  lay  my 
head  in  the  grave  :  you  cannot  refuse 
this  to  your  fiither's  orphan  ward. 
Dora  will  not  be  long  behind  ;  and 
you  must  lay  us  together,  for  we  were 
like  in  our  character  and  our  for- 
tunes, and  have  never  known  peace 
since  we  parted." 

A  month  had  scarce  elapsed,  ere 
William  was  called  upon  to  put  into 
one  grave  those  who  had  been  "love- 
ly in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths 
not  long  divided."     On  opening  Em- 
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jly's  will,  written  soon  after  dispatch- 
ing her  memorable  letter,  and  ratified 
by  her  trembling  hand  on  the  lOih 
of  April,  which  made  her  twenty- 
one,  ihe  bulk  of  her  fortune,  after 
ample  legacies  to  Dora  and  Alice, 
was  left  to  William  Sydenham,  with 
this  strange  proviso,  (dictated  by  her 
natural  fear  lest  pride  should  make 
him  frustrate  her  intentions,)  that  if 


he  declined  to  accept  the  bequest,  it 
shjuld  go  to  swell  the  hoards  of  the 
cruel  avaricious  JMr.  Courtney,  tho 
intended  father-in  law  and  murderer 
of  Dora.  This  left  no  alternative; 
but  twenty  years  have  since  elapsed, 
and  Mr.  Sydenham,  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  surrounded  by  untasted 
affluence,  is  still  a  Bacheloe. 


THE  ROBBER  SPATOLINO; 


A  FTER  Spatolino's  recent  terrible 
-^^  act  of  vengeance,  General  Miol- 
lis  was  more  than  ever  anxious  for 
the  destruction  of  Spatolino  and  his 
companions.  They  were  daily  in- 
creasing in  number,  and,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  money,  Spatolino  was  ob- 
taining friends  in  Rome  itself  Gen- 
eral Miollis  increased  the  sum  offer- 
ed for  the  capture  of  Spatolino,  and 
ordered  that  his  parents  should  be 
arrested,  conducted  to  Fort  St.  An- 
gelo,  and  their  house  plundered, 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  no 
little  wealth,  their  son  having  sent 
them  at  various  times  large  sums  of 
money.  Spatolino  now  removed, 
with  his  wife  and  band,  to  the  mari- 
time country.  He  related  to  them 
the  treachery  of  Menghini  and  his 
deed  of  vengeance.  Knowing  the 
Government  of  Rome  would  adopt 
the  most  active  measures  to  get  him 
into  their  power,  he  urged  their  be- 
ing cautious,  as  he  had  proved  how 
great  would  be  his  revenge  on  those 
who  should  endeavour  to  betray  him. 
He  maintained  in  Rome  a  number  of 
spies,  who  gave  him  intelligence  of 
all  that  occurred  ;  and,  considering 
it  a  duty,  they  forwarded  to  him  the 
new  decree  of  Miollis  against  him, 
and  the  intended  seizure  of  his  pa- 
rents with  their  property.  Not  in- 
timidated by  this  news,  he  endeavor- 
ed to  be  beforehand,  and  avenge 
hi;nself  on  those  who  were  proceed- 
ing to  fulfil  the  General's  orders. 
Taking   with  him  four  of  his  asso- 


ciates, he  went  to  Frosinone,  where 
his  parents  resided,  leaving  his  four 
companions  in  the  vicinity  until  he 
returned  to  them  with  his  parents, 
their  relations,  and  all  the  property  he 
could  carry.  Previous  to  leaving  the 
house,  he  distributed  in  every  apart- 
ment a  quantity  of  ox,  goat,  and  buffa- 
lo horns,  that  when  the  Fr(;nch  detach- 
ment arrived,  he  might  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  the  plunder  they  so  little 
expected  to  find.  His  parents  were 
received  at  his  camp  by  his  wife  with 
great  regard,  and  removing  them  itn- 
mediately  to  a  place  of  safety,  he 
with  his  band  awaited  on  the  road  of 
Frosinine  the  return  of  the  detach- 
ment, which  he  deemed  by  this  time 
had  taken  possession  of  the  horns. 
The  most  distinguished  talent  of 
Spatolino  was  that  of  choosing  his 
ground  when  he  made  an  attack.  He 
was  well  advised  as  to  the  number 
of  troops  on  the  expedition,  which 
being  nunierous,  he  determined  to 
act  by  stratagem.  He  ordered  many 
of  his  associates  to  leave  Frosinone 
durin?  the  day  (that  they  might  be 
by  GoveMin)ent,  who  had  continual 
spies  upon  them,  supposed  else- 
where) and  in  the  night  to  return 
with  the  greatest  promptness  to 
where  they  had  left  him.  Fortune 
again  smiled  on  the  operations  of 
Spatolino  ;  but  it  was  owing  to  his 
skill  and  penetration  in  foreseeing 
every  thing,  and  neglecting  nothing 
to  secure  success. 

The  as.>ociates  of  Spatolino  return- 
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ing  at  night,  after  hHvinjr  retired  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  Spa- 
lolino  being  informed  of  the  French 
detachment  marciiing  towards  Frosi- 
none,  without  any  suspicion,  believ- 
ing the  brigands  to  be  in  an  opposite 
direction,  he  aUowed  them  to  attack 
the  house,  which  they  could  not  iiu- 
raediately  enter,  as  he  had  secured 
the  entrance-door  by  many  large  sta- 
ples. He  had  made  his  parents,  when 
escaping,  leave  the  house  by  a  pri- 
vate door  at  the  back,  and  leap  the 
garden  wall.  The  French,  suppos- 
ing the  inhabitants  concealed  within, 
commenced  forcing  an  entrance  with 
all  possible  haste.  The  rage  and 
humiliation  of  the  French  officer, 
conjointly  with  his  men,  on  finding 
the  house  abandoned,  and  every 
apartment  strewed  with  horns,  after 
so  much  fatigue  and  precaution,  is 
beyond  description  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  fury,  the  people  of  Fro- 
sinone,  who  had  assembled  together 
to  witness  this  expedition,  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing  and  scoffing  on 
discovering  the  jest.  The  officer, 
suspecting  Spatolino  and  some  of  his 
associates  to  be  in  the  neighborhood, 
determined  on  remaining  at  Frusi- 
none  that  night.  The  detachment 
being  formed  of  twenty  men  on  horse- 
back, and  twenty-four  on  foot,  the 
officer  caused  the  latter  to  march  in 
the  centre  of  the  cavalry  ;  he  review- 
ed them  all  previous  to  their  depar- 
ture, and  directed  the  march  to  be 
effected  in  the  order  of  lirinc:.  This 
arrangement  produced  a  battle,  in 
which  Spatolino  evinced  his  usual 
daring  courage  and  knowledge  of 
njililary  art.  He  had  hitherto  ever 
been  a  conqueror,  which  n)ade  him 
more  audacious  in  projecting  any  en- 
terprise, however  difficult.  On  the 
following  morning  Spatolino  was  in- 
formed by  a  spy  that  the  detachment 
had  taken  precautions,  and  was  in 
search  of  him  ;  he  immediately  made 
such  preparations  as  were  necessary, 
although  certain  of  not  deriving  any 
benefit  by  the  attack,  soldiers  having 
no  money  ;  but  he  wished  to  attain 
glory,  and,  by  exterminating  all 
Frenchmen,  render  a  service  to  his 


country.  Urging  his  men  to  show 
their  courage,  by  which  they  should 
prove  to  the  French  army  and  the 
Papal  Government  how  little  they  re- 
quired foreign  troops,  and  placing 
them  in  divers  places,  in  order  to 
inclose  the  detachment,  he  gave  or- 
pers  not  to  fire  until  the  greater  part 
had  passed.  Taking  his  own  station 
in  a  more  open  place  to  animate  his 
men,  and  that  he  might  not  be  view- 
ed as  a  coward  (it  being  the  tactic  of 
all  good  commanders  in  battle  to  af- 
ford a  brave  example,  by  occupying 
the  exposed  posts),  when  the  detach- 
ment reached  tiie  place  Spatolino  had 
marked  for  the  action,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  fire.  The  French,  seeing 
thetnselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly, 
and  endeavoured,  by  a  return  of  fire, 
to  open  a  passage  for  their  flight  ; 
but  the  brigands,  having  double-bar- 
relled guns,  answered  them  with  a 
second  discharge,  which  killed  the 
whole  corps,  excepting  two,  who 
were  slightly  wounded.  Spatolino 
lost  three  men.  Happy  in  the  idea 
of  having  taken  two  Frenchmen 
alive,  he  conducted  them  to  his  camp, 
assuring  them  that  they  should  not 
be  killed, and  promising  them  money, 
at  the  same  time  dressing  their 
wounds  himself.  After  time  given 
for  their  recovery,  he  ordered  all  his 
band  to  mount  their  horses,  causing 
them  to  lead  by  the  bridles  the  horses 
taken  from  the  enemy,  laden  with 
the  spoil.  His  cousin  carried  a  long 
staff,  upou  which  was  placed  the 
head  of  the  French  commandant, 
with  his  helmet  on,  that  it  might  be 
known  as  the  head  of  an  officer  ;  and 
the  two  prisoners  walked  in  the 
midst,  in  chains,  Spatolino  assuring 
them  that  after  these  formalities  he 
would  send  them  to  Rome.  VV^hen 
all  was  arranged,  he  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  and  they  marched  in 
triumph  towards  Frosinone,  where 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  enemies 
to  the  French,  came  to  meet  them, 
crying,  '*  Long  life  to  Spatolino,  and 
death  to  the  tyrants  !"  Spatolino, 
proud  of  the  victory  he  had  achieved, 
passed  through  Frosinone,  returning 
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thanks  to  every  indiviual  who  cheer- 
ed him.  Many  invited  him  to  their 
houses,  but  he  would  not  trust  him- 
self to  enter  their  dwellings,  neither 
would  he  accept  of  any  refreshment. 
He  passed  through  the  town,  coming 
out  at  the  other  extremity,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mountains,  to  join  his 
parents  and  wife.  After  having  re- 
freshed himself  and  associates,  and 
relating  to  his  parents  and  wife  the 
particulars  of  the  battle,  he  address- 
ed the  two  French  soldiers  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Your  lives  are  in  my 
hands,  and  I  have  every  right  to  take 
them,  it  being  certain  that,  if  we  had 
fallen  into  your  hands,  we  should 
have  been  instantly  shot  or  massa- 
cred, as  my  cousin  was.  It  is  my 
wish  to  kill  every  Frenchman,  as 
usurpers  of  our  rights,  beginning  with 
your  generals  and  chief  employer, 
who  have  come  to  Rome,  and  into 
the  Papal  states,  without  even  the 
means  of  paying  the  expenses  of 
theirjourney,  with  pride,  equipages, 
servants,  and  a  ridiculous  affectation, 
which  have  increased  the  principal 
vices  of  our  nation,  instead  of  bene- 
fiting us,  as  they  endeavour  to  prove. 
But  I  give  you  your  lives,  to  fill  up 
my  vengeance  by  relating  the  celeri- 
ty with  which  I  destroyed  your  de- 
tachment, and  my  triumph  afterwards, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Tell  General  Miollis,  gover- 
nor of  Rome,  and  all  your  generals, 
they  have  been  well  punished  for  the 
injustice  of  arresting  my  parents, 
who  were  innocent  of  my  offences. 
If  they  have  power  or  courage  who 
command  formidable  armies,  they 
should  direct  their  attacks  against  me, 
and  inflict  the  death  they  have  pro- 
mised, instead  of  persecuting  two  old 
and  innocent  individuals,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  my  crimes,  as  they 
call  them  ;  but  I  do  not  consider 
them  any  thing  but  natural  retalia- 
tions, merited  by  usurpers  trained  to 
war,  and  laden  with  [)illa<re,  which 
they  receive  at  the  hands  of  peasants 
young  in  combat,  and  poor.  I  was 
informed  of  the  injustice  you  were 
on  the  point  of  committing,  and  you 
have  paid  the  forfeit.      I    now    give 


you  your  lives  on  condition  that  you 
follow  my  commands  ;  otherwise, 
although  1  set  yon  free,  and  present 
you  with  money,  horses,  arms,  and 
other  requisites,  should  I  know  you 
have  acted  in  opposition  to  my  wish- 
es, I  promise  to  trHce  you,  even  were 
you  in  the  apartments  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  I  will  inflict  upon  you  the 
most  cruel  torments.  But  I  hope 
you  will  be  my  friends,  and  for  that 
reason  wish  you  to  execute  a  more 
important  commission  for  me: — tell 
General  Miollis  that,  eight  days 
hence,  I  require  ten  thousand  scudi, 
and  unless  he  send  that  sum  to  the 
Curate  of  Frosinone,  I  will  exert  my 
vengeance  to  a  terrible  degree  on  all 
the  French,  besides  obtaining  three 
times  that  sum,  in  fifteen  days  after 
that  time,  from  the  Government 
chests ;  whereas,  should  he  grant  my 
request,  I  pledge  my  word  to  allow 
him  a  truce  of  three  months,"  Spa- 
talino  then  caused  the  two  captives 
to  mount  their  horses,  exhorting  thera 
at  the  same  time  to  be  exact  as  to 
his  denunciations. 

General  Miollis  had  scarcely  heard 
the  detail  of  the  two  men  when  he 
became  furious,  swearing  to  have 
Spatolino  in  his  power,  even  should 
it  cost  him  a  thousand  men.  He  was, 
however,  advised  that  by  force  he 
could  not  effect  suc'i  a  thing;  it  was 
better  to  send  Spatolino  the  money 
he  demanded,  and,  during  the  truce, 
endeavour  by  stialagcm  to  get  him 
into  his  power.  The  General  con- 
sidered it  disgraceful  to  the  French 
Government  not  to  be  able  to  sup- 
press a  band  of  brigands.  Having 
already  sacrificed  many  brave  soldiers, 
and  being  aware  of  the  populace  dis- 
liking the  Government,  from  a  super- 
stitious idea  they  had  formed  in  con- 
sidering tiiem  to  have  committed  sa- 
crilege by  sending  the  Pope  away, 
and  that  under  every  contingency 
they  were  bound  to  aid  S[)an)lino 
rather  than  the  Governor,  the  latter, 
was  apprehenssve  that  a  counter  re- 
volution might  break  out.  Having 
weighed  all  these  considerations,  he 
deternnned  on  remitting  Spatolino 
the  money,  under  stipulation  that  he 
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would  observe  his  pledge,  and  sent  it 
to  the  Curate  of  Frositione,  with  a 
letter,  specifying  the  above  agree- 
ment. 

Spatolino,  on  receiving  it,  answer- 
ed "  that  he  was  ready  to  lieep  his 
word  as  long  as  the  Government 
would  allow  him  and  his  band  to  be 
quiet  in  their  residence.  I  am  a 
bandit,  at  least  they  call  me  so,  but 
when  I  pledge  my  word  of  honour,  J 
Slick  to  it  more  than  the  Emperor 
Napoleon."  And  without  even  thank- 
ing the  Curate,  he  returned  to  the 
n)ountains  to  amuse  himself  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  After  some 
little  tiuie.  General  Miollis  caused  a 
letter  to  be  sent  to  Spatolino,  in  which 
he  extolled  his  courage,  granted  him 
a  pardon  for  his  past  crimes,  (know- 
ing him  to  have  committed  them  from 
love  to  his  sovereign,)  and  promised 
him,  if  he  would  surrender,  a  situa- 
tion in  the  corps  of  gens-d'armes, 
with  very  handsome  pay,  and  pardon, 
with  a  pension  for  all  his  men.  Spa- 
tolino, at  the  expiration  of  two 
months,  replied  to  General  Miollis, 
••'  that  he  was  very  grateful  to  the 
French  Government  for  their  kind 
ofler  to  him  and  his  band  ;  but,  be- 
sides feeling  more  pleasiue  in  com- 
manding than  in  being  commanded, 
fie  never  could  be  faithful  to  the 
French  Government,  not  approving 
of  its  manner  of  acting  against  his  re- 
ligion ;  and  must  therefore  refuse  all 
ofl'ers  made  to  him  on  that  subject. 
After  the  lapse  of  the  three  months' 
truce,  he  commenced  his  massacres 
in  the  most  ferocious  manner,  having 
the  madness  to  suppose  he  might  de- 
liver the  Papal  States  from  their 
oppressors,  and  bring  back  Pius  VII. 
His  band  was  increasing  daily,  and 
the  Government  sacrificed  its  troops 
without  attaining  any  advantage. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  enumerate  the 
murders  they  committed  by  the  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  means, and  upon 
the  most  innocent  persons,  as  their 
being  French  was  sufficient  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  Spatolino.  General 
Miollis  was  more  than  ever  enraged 
and  ashamed  at  not  being  able  to  put 
down  this  band  of  brigands ;  and  he 


was  receiving  daily  from  Paris  re- 
proaches on  the  subject,  which  made 
him  resolve  on  calling  upon  Angelo 
Rotoli,  commissary  of  the  police  of 
Rome,  an  intelligent  and  active  man, 
to  whom  the  Government  had  more 
than  once  entrusted  operations  of  the 
greatest  relative  importance,  which 
he  had  always  executed  with  honour 
and  credit.  The  General,  commu- 
nicating to  Rotoli  his  ideas  for  get- 
ting Spatolino  into  their  power,  con- 
sulted with  him  upon  the  most  effec- 
tive means ;  and,  although  Roioli 
could  perceive  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  an  affair  of  such  importance 
to  a  conclusion,  he  assured  the  Gen- 
eral that  no  nieans  should  be  left  un- 
tried by  him  to  insure  success,  even 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  but  he  could 
not  possibly  bo  responsible  as  to  the 
result.  General  Miollis  offered  Ro- 
toli great  rewards,  but  his  ambition 
was  to  be  useful  to  the  French  nation, 
and  fulfil  his  duty  like  an  honest  man, 
incapable  of  being  influenced  by  an 
offer  of  money.  After  some  days' 
consideration,  he  informed  the  Gen- 
eral, that,  not  caring  about  risk  to  his 
own  life,  he  would  himself  go  and 
speak  to  Spatolino.  Rotoli  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  Spatolino,  in  which 
he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  speak 
with  him  about  some  affairs  of  great 
importance,  professing  himself  ready 
to  meet  him  alone,  and  without  arms, 
wherever  he  chose  to  appoint ;  he 
farther  assured  him  that  he  should 
have  no  reason  to  repent  having 
placed  his  confidence  in  him.  Spa- 
tolino, after  a  little  reflection,  decided 
npon  receiving  Rotoli  in  his  camp, 
fie  wrote  him  a  polite  letter,  saying 
he  would  expect  him  at  his  head- 
quarters, promising  that,  although 
Rotoli  had  been  employed  under  the 
P>ench,  he  should  ir,eet  with  no 
molestation,  as  they  considered  him 
a  true  patriot,  and  attributed  his 
serving  the  usurpers  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  his  numerous  family. 
Rotoli  received  this  answer  with 
pleasure,  hoping  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  Roman,  that 
Spatolino  would  not  fail  to  confide 
in  him.     Spatolino   pointed  out  also 
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in  his  letter  the  road  he  was  to  take, 
and  the  place  where  ho  was  to  tiiid 
an  escort  to  conduct  him  to  his  camp. 
Rotoli  set  out  on  horseback,  and  at 
the  place  mentioned  he  found  six 
men,  who  conducted  him  by  an  al- 
most impracticable  road  to  the  place 
where  Spatolino  was  residing,  with 
his  parents,  his  wife,  and  all  his  com- 
pany. Spatolino  rose,  came  forward 
to  meet  him,  and  kissed  him.  After 
many  kind  compliments,  he  request- 
ed Rotoli  to  be  seated,  and  ordered 
wine  and  rcdresliments.  "Signer  Ro- 
toli," said  Spatolino,  "I  treat  you 
like  a  friend  and  a  countryman  ;  we 
who  are  Romans  should  love  like 
brothers,  and  leave  compliments  to 
the  French."  Rotoli  was  not  back- 
ward in  seconding  this  idea,  nor  in 
promising  him  eternal  friendship. 
When  they  had  finished  their  repast, 
Spatolino  requested  to  know  what 
was  the  object  of  Rotoli's  visit,  and 
if,  as  he  had  announced  that  he  had 
an  affair  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate, he  should  wish  to  speak  with 
him  alone.  Rotoli  having  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  at  a  look  from 
Spatolino  his  followers  instantly  dis- 
appeared, all  returning  to  their  re- 
spective cabins.  Rotoli  then,  taking 
Spatolino's  hand,  said,  "  I  am  com- 
missioned by  Government  to  make 
you  a  proposal,  which,  I  trust, 
will  be  to  your  satisfaction.  I 
am  a  Roman,  you  may  confide  in 
me,  and  I  am  certain  that  if  you  had 
a  pardon  and  a  good  employment, 
you  would  accept  it,  if  you  were  sure 
that  you  would  be  fairly  dealt  with." 
— "  My  dear  Signor  Rotoli,  you  talk 
to  me  of  an  employment,  and  you 
know  that  I  abhor  the  Government." 
— "  Very  well,  then,"  answered  Ro- 
toli, "  I  shall  procure  a  good  strong 
prison  for  you,  your  parents,  your 
wife,  and  your  cousin  ;  as  for  your 
companions,  to  appease  justice,  I 
shall  have  them  all  hanged,  there  will 
else  be  a  revolution  ;  I  promise  you 
we  shall  not  have  them  again  sent  to 
the  gallies.  You  ought  to  be  pleased 
with  this  arrangement,  as  you  will 
otherwise  surely  end  your  days  upon 
a  gibbet.  Your  companions  to  ob- 
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tain  their  own  pardon  and  a  good 
sum  of  money,  which  has  been  set 
upon  your  head,  will  most  certainly 
betray  you.  I  advise  yoH  to  confide 
in  me;  the  French  Government  es- 
teems you,  admires  you  for  your  cou- 
rage and  attachment  to  your  country; 
remember  that  you  have  still  your 
parents  and  your  wife,  and  if  you 
were  to  be  betrayed  and  taken,  how 
would  the  Government  treat  them  V 
Spatolino  understood  that,  sooner  or 
later,  he  must  put  an  end  to  his  pre- 
sent kind  of  life  ;  and  had  fewer  ob- 
jections to  give  himself  up,  as  his 
hatred  against  the  French  had  been 
sf)mewhat  a[)peased  by  the  dreadful 
massacres  he  had  committed.  He 
thus  answered  Rotoli  : — "  If  you 
speak  honestly,  and  are  my  friend,  I 
promise  to  do  whatever  you  wish, 
provided  you  do  what  you  have  pro- 
posed. I  will  give  up  my  men,  upon 
the  condition  that  they  may  be  sent 
to  the  Fort  of  St.  Angelo,  without 
being  obliged  to  work  ;  that  they  re- 
main there  five  years,  and  that  the 
Government  undertake,  during  this 
time,  to  give  them  all  they  require, 
and,  at  their  liberation,  a  pension  of 
at  least  three  francs  per  day  to  each. 
I  wish  for  myself  and  family  a  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  francs  a  month^ 
and  a  passport  to  go  to  the  Levant 
immediately,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
main in  a  country  infected  by  the 
presence  of  the  French."  Rotoli, 
seeing  that  Spatolino  would  willingly 
yield  himself  up,  promised  whatever 
he  wished  ;  always  telling  him  that 
no  changes  should  be  made  in  what 
he  had  asked,  nay,  assuring  him  that 
he  thought  him  very  moderate  in  his 
demands.  Rotoli  having  asked  him 
where  his  men  could  be  taken,  he 
answered  with  vivacity,  "  Signor 
Rotoli,  I  am  no  traitor ;  I  do  thii 
only  because  I  am  sure  that  my  men 
(whom  I  love  as  I  would  my  own 
children)  will  one  day  thank  me  for 
it ;  but  if  I  could  for  a  moment  ima- 
gine that  when  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  Government  they  may  be  judged 
as  assassins,  I  would  sooner  tear  out 
your  heart,  and  afterwards  General 
"Miollis's".     Rotoli    hastened    to  as- 
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sure  him  of  his  fidelity.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  Spatolino,  "I  place  my- 
self in  your  power;  my  happiness 
or  misery  depends  on  you.  Come  in 
a  fortnight  with  thirty  gens-d'armes, 
dressed  like  us,  to  the  Valle  dell'- 
Oliveto  ;  there  I  shall  wait  for  you, 
and  we  will  go  together  in  the  evening 
to  a  house  where  my  men  will  be 
amusing  themselves,  as  it  is  my  birth- 
day. We  will  there  surprise  them, 
and  they  will  think  our  companions 
are  the  rest  of  the  band  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  whom  I  shall  pretend 
to  have  invited  on  purpose  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  my  birth. 
For  your  recompense  I  will  give  you 
two  thousand  crowns,  as  1  know  you 
have  a  large  family  to  maintain,  if 
you  will  agree  no  longer  to  serve  the 
French.  I  have  treasures  hidden 
here,  of  which  no  one  is  at  present 
aware."  Rotoli  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness,  and  conjured  him  again  to 
confide  in  him.  After  having  drunk 
and  eaten,  he  took  leave,  and  Spato- 
lino ordered  the  same  six  men  to  re- 
conduct him  to  the  place  where  they 
had  found  him.  As  soon  as  Rotoli 
reached  Rome,  he  went  to  General 
Miollis,  and  told  him  all  that  he  had 
promised  to  Spatolino.  The  General 
hesitated  about  intrusting  Rotoli  with 
the  gens-d'armes,  thinking  it  impossi- 
ble that  a  man  as  wily  as  Spatolino 
could  let  himself  be  thus  deceived. 
Rotoli  answered  that  "  very  often 
great  men  had  been  overreached  in 
trifling  affairs,  after  having  shown 
themselves  both  acute  and  provident 
in  transacting  those  of  great  import- 
ance." Sure,  therefore,  of  the  confi- 
dence Spatolino  would  repose  in  him, 
Rotoli  made  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions. He  found  thirfy  determined 
gens-d'armes,  to  whom  he  gave  good 
arms  and  dresses  like  those  of  the 
banditti.  Rotoli  dressed  himself  as 
before,  and  with  his  companions  set 
out  on  the  day  appointed  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  Spatolino  did  not 
make  his  appearance  until  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  when  Rotoli  was 
beginning  to  think  he  had  deceived 
him.  He  became  re-assured  when 
he  saw  Spatolino,  and   without  any 


fear  of  treachery  advanced  to  meet 
him,  took  his  hand,  and  wished  him 
good-evening.  "  Pardon  me,  Signer 
Rotoli,"  said  Spatolino,  "if  I  have 
kept  you  waiting  :  I  wished  to  have 
all  my  men  together,  but  I  found  it 
impossible,  as  my  cousin  is  gone  with 
fourteen  of  them  to  surprise  some 
civil  ofircers,  employed  under  the 
French,  who  are  going  in  their  car- 
riages to  Naples.  They  would  not  on 
any  account  consent  to  remain  to  cele- 
brate my  birthday,  telling  me  they 
would  do  so  more  effectually  by  kill- 
ing our  enemies,  than  by  remaining 
here  to  eat  and  drink.  You  cannot 
now  take  more  than  ten,  who  are 
with  my  wife,  and  my  father  and 
mother,  upon  the  mountains." — 
"  This  is  sufficient  to  show  your  good 
intentions,"  said  Rotoli,  "  and  Go- 
vernment will  be  satisfied  ;  the  others 
will  not  fail,  without  doubt,  to  follow 
your  example." — "  Are  you  sincere, 
Signor  Rotoli  V  said  Spatolino  ; 
"  my  heart  tells  me  that  something 
fatal  is  about  to  befall  me."  Rotoli 
took  his  arm,  saying,  "  Come,  am  I 
not  your  countryman  1  that  is  surely 
enough."  They  arrived  at  the  house 
in  a  short  time  ;  Spatolino  whistled, 
and  the  door  was  immediately  open- 
ed. He  entered  with  twenty  gens- 
d'armes.  His  wife,  with  ten  of  the 
banditti,  were  seated  round  a  table, 
eating  and  drinking.  Spatolino  ex- 
claimed, "  Here,  comrades,  I  bring 
you  company  !"  He  and  his  nren 
were  then  seized  and  bound  in  an  in- 
stant. ''  My  comrades  !  my  wife  !" 
cried  Spatolino,  "  I  have  not  betray- 
ed you.  Signor  Rotoli,  why  am  I 
bound  1  have  I  not  fulfilled  my  en- 
gagement?" Rotoli  answered,  *•'  Do 
not  doubt  it  ;  this  is  merely  a  form  ; 
you  and  your  wife  will  be  at  liberty 
as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  Rome."  The 
banditti  then  began  to  reproach  Spa- 
tolino for  his  treachery,  telling  him 
if  they  had  thought  him  capable  of 
it,  they  would  have  murdered  him 
long  ago,  and  have  sent  his  head  to 
the  Governor  for  the  price  set  upon 
it.  Spatolino  said,  to  vindicate  him- 
self, "If  Rotoli  has  deceived  me,  he 
is  an  infamous  traitor ;  but  you  shall 
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not  die,  I  will  defend  you."  They 
were  conducted  to  the  Carceri 
Nuove,  in  the  Strada  Giulia.  Pre- 
parations for  the  trial  were  immedi- 
ately made,  and  Spatolino  perceived 
that  he  had  been  betrayed.  He 
composed  himself,  saying,  "  I  de- 
served it ;  my  countryman  has  be- 
trayed me  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  French  ! — let  us  now  think,  of 
saving  the  innocent,  and  of  bringing 
the  guilty  with  me  to  punishment." 
In  less  than  a  month  the  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  trial;  more 
than  two  hundred  witnesses  were 
brought  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  prove  the  crimes  that  had  been 
committed,  and  the  Government  or- 
dered a  Military  Commission.  Spa- 
tolino, being  now  sure  of  his  fate, 
often  told  those  around  him  that  he 
should  cause  nujch  laughter  on  the 
day  of  his  trial.  On  that  day  Spa- 
tolino was  conducted  to  the  Com- 
mission, with  his  wife  and  his  ten 
companions.  After  the  President  had 
demanded  their  names,  Spatolino 
rose  and  addressed  him.  '•  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Sir,"  said  he,  "  with  all 
these  formalities,  but  in  my  case  they 
are  useless,  all  is  finished  for  me  ;  I 
know  that  death  alone  can  now  be 
the  recompense  of  my  courage,  or, 
perhaps,  1  should  sa}'  of  niy  single- 
ness of  heart  in  having  trusted  a 
countryman  employed  by  you  usurp- 
ers of  our  state.  There  is  now  no 
remedy  ;  I  only  ask  one  favour, 
which  is.  Sir,  to  speak  one  half-hour 
with  my  wife  alone  before  I  die,  and 
afterwards  I  will  myself  candidly  tell 
you  all  the  assassinations  I  have  com- 
mitted, and  I  will  give  you  some  in- 
formation of  which  you  are  at  pre- 
sent entirely  ignorant."  The  Presi- 
dent answered  that  upon  his  word 
of  honour  he  should  obtain  what  he 
desired.  "  Siguor  Rotoli,"  said  Spa- 
tolino, "  although  he  was  my  coun- 
tryman, gave  me  his  word  of  honour, 
and  yet  he  betrayed  me." — "  Do  not 
doubt  it,"  said  the  President,  "you 
shall  obtain  what  you  desire."  The 
trial  began,  and  Spatolino  interrogat- 
ed every  witness  that  was  examined, 
explaining    himself   how    the    affair 


happened  ;  not  caring  about  aggra- 
vating his  own  punishment,  but  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  his 
wife,  and  six  of  his  companions  ap- 
pear less  guilty.  He  thought  if  four 
of  them  suffered  with  him,  he  might 
manage  to  get  the  rest  condemned 
only  to  be  sent  to  the  gallies.  He 
succeeded  perfectly  in  his  plan.  Ad- 
dressing the  President,  he  often  said, 
"  Let  us  have  justice.  Sir;  we  are 
not  all  equally  guilty." — "  Do  not 
fear,"  answered  the  President,  "  you 
shall  surely  have  justice  ;  continue 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  you  shall  have 
no  reason  to  complain."  The  peo- 
ple came  in  crowds  to  hear  this  trial. 
Spatolino  defended  those  he  wished 
to  save  with  great  presence  of  mind; 
proving  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  follow  him  by  force,  that  he  had 
menaced  to  kill  his  wife  if  she  did 
not  do  whatever  he  ordered  her,  and . 
he  exaggerated  his  own  crimes,  and 
those  of  the  four  he  wished  to  die 
with  him.  The  spectators  seemed 
frequently  much  amused  with  the 
laughable  things  Spatolino  was  say- 
ing ;  at  length,  turning  to  the  audi- 
ence, "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "you 
laugh  at  present,  but  you  will  not 
laugh  three  or  four  days  hence,  when 
you  see  me  receive  five  or  six  bullets 
in  my  breast."  At  this  moment  he 
recognised  one  of  the  gens-d'armes 
who  were  guarding  him,  as  one  of 
those  who  had  assisted  him  at  an  as- 
sassination. After  having  examined 
him  attentively,  Spatolino  said  to  the 
President,  "Although  I  have  a  very 
mean  opinion  of  the  French  Govern- 
tnent,  yet  I  never  could  have  be- 
lieved that  they  would  have  chosen 
an  assassin  for  a  soldier."  The  Pre- 
sident desired  him  to  explain  his 
meaning.  Spatolino,  calling  the  sol- 
dier by  name,  said,  "  Have  you  then 
courage  to  guard  me,  after  having 
been  an  assassin  in  my  company? 
Lay  down  those  arms,  and  place 
yourself  among  the  other  assassins, 
to  receive  judgment  with  them." 
The  soldier  fainted.  He  was  imme- 
diately disarmed,  and  placed  beside 
Spatolino,  where  he  remained  im- 
movable, not  knowing  how  to  excui- 
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pfite  himself.  He  owned  at  length 
that  he  had  been  an  assassin,  but  see- 
ing his  crimes  in  their  proper  light, 
he  had  left  Spatolino  and  entered  the 
French  service.  Spatolino  frequent- 
ly comforted  his  companions,  and 
particularly  the  soldier,  telling  ihem 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  reminding 
them  that  they  had  but  a  few  days 
longer  to  suffer.  The  (rial  lasted 
eight  days,  but  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  mention  the  thousands  of 
crimes,  with  all  the  particulars  con- 
cerning them,  which  were  detailed 
by  Spatolino  ;  he  showed  always 
much  regret  when  he  had,  by  any  in- 
advertency, suffered  any  of  his  vic- 
tims to  escape.  Among  the  specta- 
tors was  the  master  of  the  Posta  de' 
Cavalli,  of  Civita  Castellana.  As 
soon  as  Spatolino  noticed  him,  he 
said  to  the  President,  "  Three  times 
have  I  thought  to  kill  that  man  ;  the 
last  time  he  received  a  shot  in  his 
left  arm,  which  now  renders  it  use- 
less :  I  shall  die  regretting  that  I  did 
not  finish  him.  I  should  have  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  society  if  I 
had  rid  the  world  of  a  vile  spy,  who 
thought  to  make  himself  be  remark- 
ed and  rewarded  by  informing  the 
Governor  where  I  was  to  be  found. 
No  human  being  could  have  taken 
nie,  had  even  Napoleon  come  himself 
with  all  his  army.  Signor  Rotoli 
alone  could  deceive  me.  Death  will 
be  nothing  compared  to  the  grief  I 
feel  at  not  being  able  to  revenge  my- 
self, by  tearing  out  the  heart  of  Ro- 
toli and  (pointing  to  the  Postmaster) 
of  that  vile  spy."  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  trial  the  Commission  re- 
tired, and  returned  after  a  consulta- 
tion of  two  hours,  condemning  Spa- 
tolino with  four  of  his  companions 
and  the  soldier  to  death,  two  of  the 
others  to  the  gallies  for  life,  four  for 
twenty  years  to  the  gallies,  and  his 
wife  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 
Spatolino  seemed  much  pleased, 
thanked  the  President,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  promise.  The  President 
then  ordered  Spatolino's  wife  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  him  half  an 
hour.  Spatolino  informed  her  where 
he  had  hid  his  treasures,  and  exhorted 


her  to  bear  patiently  the  five  years' 
imprisonment.  After  this  conversa- 
tion, he  desired  that  no  one  might 
come  near  him  until  the  time  appoint- 
ed for  the  execution,  not  wishing  to 
be  teazed  with  the  priests,  as  he  said 
he  felt  his  conscience  unembarrassed 
by  any  crime.  He  gave  notice  there- 
fore, that  if  his  orders  were  not 
obeyed,  he  would  murder,  by  kicks 
and  blows,  the  first  person  that  dared 
to  come  near  him.  No  one  ventur- 
ed to  enter  his  prison,  where  he  was 
unbound  ;  but  the  priests,  from  the 
door,  exhorted  him  to  recommend 
himself  to  God.  Spatolino  sang  all 
the  night,  frequently  asking  for  wine 
and  something  to  eat.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  would  not  consent  to  see  the 
priests,  but  he  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed once  more  to  speak  with  his 
companions.  His  request  was  grant- 
ed, and  he  was  taken  to  a  church, 
where  he  found  them  tormented  by 
the  exhortations  the  priests  were 
forcing  upon  them.  "  Cowards  !" 
cried  Spatolino,  "  are  you  not  asham- 
ed to  listen  to  these  priests  ?  I  have 
defended  my  country  against  our  op- 
pressors, but  I  detest  the  priesthood. 
Once  I  believed  them,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  years  I  commanded 
you,  I  have  had  reason  to  know  that 
the  priests  will  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mit any  crime."  Spatolino  was  hur- 
ried away,  for  fear  he  should  influ- 
ence the  others,  and  placed  in  the 
first  carriage,  while  his  companions 
followed  him  at  a  distance.  On  the 
way  he  looked  out  at  the  window, 
bowing  to  the  women  they  met,  and 
telling  them  he  was  going  to  suffer 
death  for  having  been  too  honest. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution, 
Spatolino  embraced  his  companions, 
saying  they  should  see  each  other  in 
the  next  world,  and  exhorting  them 
to  die  with  courage.  Then,  turning 
to  the  people,  he  said,  "  I  have  com- 
mitted many  crimes,  yet  I  die  re- 
gretting that  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
the  Postmaster  of  Civita  Castellana 
and  the  traitor  Rotoli  behind  me  ; 
but  I  must  be  patient.  Brave  sol- 
diers," continued  he,  "  now  aim 
straight  at  my  forehead,  that  I  may 
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not  suffer  long."  He  then  met  death 
with  the  greatest  courage.  Tlie 
other  banditti,  having  heard  how 
Spatolino  had  been  betrayed,  and 
seeing  that  the  vicinity  of  Romw  was 
not  a  safe  situation  for  them,  as  they 


had  no  longer  a  good  leader,  retired 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  join- 
ed the  Calabrians,  wlio  were  daily 
fighting  with  the  French.  Thus  was 
dissipated  the  famous  band  of  assas- 
sins commanded  by  Spatolino. 


VICISSITUDES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ACTOR.— NO.  IV.* 


lyOTVVITHSTANDING  many 
-'-^  petty  annoyances,  originating  in 
the  consequential  ignorance  of  Man- 
ager Strut,  and  the  overbearing  dis- 
position of  his  family,  I  yet  contrived 
to  lead  a  merry  care-defying  course 
of  life  ;  still  guided  and  cheered  along 
the  rugged  path  by  tiie  false  but  fas- 
cinating lamp — the  ignis  fatuus, 
which  had  lured  me  from  my  home. 
Of  necessity,  parts  of  considerable 
importance  occasionally  fell  to  my 
lot  ;  and  as  my  vanity  whispered  that 
merit  had  some  share  in  procuring 
me  the  distinction,  I  rose  in  my  own 
estimation  so  considerably,  that 
phrenologists  might  doubtless  have 
discovered  a  wondrous  increase  in 
the  size  of  that  bump  which  betokens 
self-esteem.  From  the  audience  I 
always  met  wilh  toleration,  and  often 
with  applause,  although  I  am  now 
fully  convinced  that  I  deserved  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other.  In  private 
I  made  many  friends,  and  in  public 
I  found  no  enemies. 

Thus  floating  on,  carelessly  and 
resistlessly,  with  the  stream,  1  con- 
tinued a  member  of  Manager  Strut's 
corps  dramaiique  for  about  eight 
months,  without  experiencing  any 
vicissitude  worthy  of  iidtice.  During 
that  time,  I  traversed  with  the  com- 
pany a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
and  exhibited  my  claims  to  Thespian 
honours  in  many  tov/ns  and  villages. 
My  journeys  were  sometimes  per- 
formed on  foot,  and  sometimes  on 
the  outside  of  a  stage-coach,  liired 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  per- 
formers, and  such  of  the  inanimate 
theatrical  stock  as  could  be  conve- 
niently stowed  upon  it.     The  former 


mode  was  respectable  enough,  but  of 
the  latter  I  can  scarcely  think  with- 
out laughing,  so  ludicrous  was  the 
appearance  of  the  motley  load  heap- 
ed upon  the  coach  on  such  occasions. 
The  inside  was  of  course  appropriat- 
ed to  the  ladies  of  the  company,  and 
their  children,  who,  together  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  bandboxes  and 
bundles,  left  no  room  for  any  thing 
— but  improvement.  Comfort  was 
of  course  out  of  the  question,  parti- 
cularly in  the  dog-days,  and  there- 
fore we  who  had  the  outside  were 
A)rtunate,  ahhougli  our  situatlou  was 
by  no  means  enviable.  As  there  was 
always  a  great  quantity  of  luggage  to 
be  carried  with  us,  we  were  obliged 
to  sit  how  and  where  we  could,  with- 
out any  regard  to  our  personal  con- 
venience ;  and  hence  the  most  droll 
eflect  was  frequently  produced.  I 
myself  have  sat  on  the  top  of  the  ve- 
hicle in  the  midst  of  a  practicable 
cloud,  n)ade  for  the  use  of  demons, 
fairies  and  genii,  with  the  thunder 
lying  silently  at  my  feet,  while  my 
next  neighbor  carried  on  his  lap  the 
hail,  rain  and  snow.  A  tremendous 
Anaconda,  which  had  often  made  the 
audience  scream  with  terror,  lay  in- 
nocently coiled  up  beside  us,  repos- 
ing, as  it  were,  beneath  the  shade  of 
Maria  Darlington's  willow.  The 
mossy  bank,  on  which  the  gentle 
Jessica  and  the  young  Lorenzo  had 
often  sat ;  the  throne  of  many  kings  ; 
a  gondola  ;  a  miniature  windmill,  and 
the  performers'  boxes,  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  roof;  and  those  who  sat 
in  front  and  rear,  each  carried  some 
stage  appurtenance  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to    enjoy  a  seat.       Behind  the 


*  Concluded  from  page  231. 
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coach  was  slung  a  hamper  of  tin 
sconces,  which,  from  the  shaking, 
made  a  disagreeable  jingle  ;  and  im- 
mediately above  it  was  placed,  im- 
perfectly wrapped  in  a  raL'ged  baize, 
Mother  Goose's  favourite  bird.  Of 
such  materials  was  our  coach  load 
generally  composed,  and  therefore 
the  moment  we  entered  a  village  or 
town,  the  people  flocked  around  us 
to  gaze  upon  the  player-folk. 

These  journeys,  which  were  by 
no  means  agreeable  in  any  view 
kept  me  in  constant  poverty,  and  my 
outward  man  be^an  to  wax  shabby. 
I  had  abstained  from  trying  my  for- 
tune in  the  way  of  a  benefit,  because 
the  chances  were  against  the  success 
of  such  a  speculation  ;  but  necessity 
made  me  hold,  and  at  length  I  ven- 
tured. We  were  performing  in  the 
town  of  Stourbridge,  in  Worcester- 
shire, about  the  middle  of  autumn, 
and  had  from  thence  to  make  a  jour- 
ney of  about  eighty  miles,  to  Brecon, 
in  South  Wales.  The  season  being 
nearly  at  an  end,  and  my  purse  ab- 
solutely empty,  I  resolved  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  smiles  of  the  blind 
goddess,  and  at  my  request  a  night 
was  allotted  to  me  as  a  benefit.  The 
terms  were,  that  the  manager  should 
receive  the  first  five  pounds  of  the 
proceeds,  and  divide  with  me  the  re- 
mainder ;  I  binding  myself  to  make 
good  the  five  pounds,  should  the  re- 
ceipts fall  short  of  it.  I  selected 
niost  attractive  pieces  ;  puffed  them 
well  in  the  bills  ;  and  used  every 
exertion  to  propitiate  dame  Fortune, 
but  in  vain.  The  night  appointed 
for  my  benefit  was  one  of  incessant 
rain,  and  the  amount  of  the  house 
was  only  thirty  shilliugs  !  Instead  of 
benefit,  J  had  a  loss  of  three  pounds 
ten  shillings,  which  I  was  bound  to 
pay  the  manager,  besides  the  ex- 
penses of  printing  the  puffing  bills. 
I  was  now  in  a  most  afflicting  situa- 
tion. I  had  no  money,  but  was,  on 
the  contrary,  indebted  to  the  mana- 
ger, in  whom  I  had  little  reason  to 
expect  an  obliging  creditor.  I  was, 
however,  mistaken,  for  I  had  a  friend 
in  the  manager's  bosom  who  pleaded 
)ny  cause  efiectually  — that  friend  was 


self-interest.  JMy  services  were  re- 
quired at  Brecon  ;  and  besides,  were 
I  left  behind,  all  chance  of  the  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  would  be  lost. 
Manager  Strut  therefore  advanced 
me  a  pound,  to  enable  me  to  make 
the  journey  of  eighty  miles. 

Thus  generously  and  amply  pro- 
vided, I  despatched  my  luggage  by  a 
waggon,  and  commenced  my  journey 
on  foot ;  carrying  in  one  hand  a  stick, 
and  in  tiie  other  a  bundle,  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  change  of  linen, 
and  a  few  etceteras.  Having  some 
days  to  spare,  I  took  the  task  leisure- 
ly, and  did  not  walk  more  than  twen- 
ty miles  a  day,  resting  each  night  at 
some  humble  inn.  On  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  I  reached  a  small 
village  called  Hay,  on  the  borders  of 
Herefordshire  and  Wales,  and,  hav- 
ing looked  carefully  about  for  a 
cheap  inn,  I  entered  one  which  seem- 
ed likely  to  suit  my  finances.  In 
the  room  which  served  at  once  for 
hall  and  kitchen,  1  found  the  land- 
lord cooking  some  mutton  chops, 
which  sent  forth  a  flavour  most  pro- 
voking to  a  hungry  man,  and  I  could 
not  avuid  saying  I  should  like  to 
partake.  Upon  this,  a  gentleman  who 
sat  by  the  fire  reading,  said  that  the 
chops  were  ordered  by  him,  and  that 
he  would  be  niost  happy  in  my  com- 
pany at  supper.  This  invitation  I 
readily  accepted,  and  the  chops  be- 
ing ready,  we  sate  down  without  far- 
ther ceremony,  for  which  indeed  we 
were  both  too  hungry,  and  made  a 
most  comfortable  supper.  The  stran- 
ger was  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  of  genteel  appearance 
and  prepossessing  manners ;  and  I 
had  not  long  conversed  with  him 
when  I  felt  assured  that  he  was  an 
accomplished  and  universal  scholar. 
He  seemed  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  and  niodern  languages, 
with  all  branches  of  science,  and  all 
departments  of  literature.  He  talked 
of  his  travels  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  and  seemed  acquainted  with 
the  state  secrets  of  every  court.  I 
therefore  set  him  down  as  a  great 
man,  and  hugged  myself  as  it  were 
with  satisfaction,  al  having  made  such 
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an  acquaintance.  I  began  to  build 
castlesj  but  was  not  allowed  to  carry 
them  to  any  height,  for  the  strange 
man  soon  made  a  disclosure  that  dis- 
sipated at  once  foundation  and  su- 
perstructure. In  the  middle  of  con- 
versation, as  if  a  sudden  thought  had 
struck  him,  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  few  sheets  of  paper,  and,  after  a 
polite  apology,  commenced  writing. 
I  did  not  doubt  that  the  subject  was 
some  matter  of  national  importance, 
and  I  looked  upon  the  stranger  with 
increased  respect.  When  he  had 
written  for  some  time,  he  laid  down 
his  pen,  and,  after  a  moment's  seem- 
ing consideration,  he  said,  that  hav- 
ing formed  the  highest  opinion  of  me, 
he  would  confide  to  me  the  subject  of 
his  letter.  Highly  flattered,  I  listen- 
ed with  eager  attention,  expecting  to 
hear  some  important  state  secret ;  for 
I  no  longer  doubted  that  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  Under-Secretaries  of 
State,  travelling  incog,  for  some  na- 
tional purpose.  I,  however,  speedily 
found  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
I  but  reckoned  without  my  host. 
The  stranger  told  me  that  his  name 

was  C ;    that   his   father   was  a 

Quaker,  of  considerable  wealth,  re- 
siding at  Haverford-West,  and  that 
he  had  many  rich  relations  in  Ire- 
land, of  which  country  he  was  him- 
self a  native.  Here  he  again  flatter- 
ed my  vanity,  by  congratulating  him- 
self upon  being  my  fellow-country- 
man ;  and  having  thus  warmed  my 
heart  towards  him,  he  proceeded 
with  his  story,  which  was  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing purport  : — That  having  a 
handsome  allowance  from  his  father, 
he  had  been  making  a  tour  of  the 
Continent,  but  on  reaching  Rome 
lately,  he  had  found  his  pecuniary 
supplies  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
cut  ofl";  that  he  had  written  to  his 
father,  but  had  received  no  answer, 
and  being  thus  left  destilule  of  money 
in  a  strange  country,  he  had  no 
choice,  but  to  return  to  England.  In 
doing  so,  however,  he  had  found 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  state  of 
his  purse,  and,  instead  of  travelling 
as  usual  in  comfortable  style,  he  was 
forced  to  take  his  passage  in  a  small 


trading-vessel, bound  for  London.  On 
his  arrival  at  that  city  he  was  unable 
to  pay  for  his  passage,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  luggage  in  pledge 
with  the  captain.  With  a  very  small 
sum  of  money,  he  had  set  out  from 
London  to  walk  to  Haverford-West, 
and  had  so  far  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney when  he  fell  in  with  me.  He 
had  lived,  he  said,  with  the  utmost 
economy  on  the  road,  but  his  muney 
was  now  reduced  to  three  shillings, 
which  would  be  barely  adequate  to 
the  expenses  of  the  present  night : 
he  had  therefore  conceived  the  idea 
of  applying  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  in  which  we  then  were,  stat- 
ing his  circumstances,  and  requesting 
a  loan  of  two  or  three  pounds,  to  be 
repaid  on  his  reaching  home.  Hav- 
ing thus  explained  matters,  he  hand- 
ed me,  for  my  perusal,  the  letter 
which  he  had  just  written,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  most  elegant  I  had 
ever  read.  I  never  felt  my  poverty 
more  sensibly  than  at  that  moment. 
I  would  have  given  the  world  to  be 
able  to  relieve  him  from  his  difficult- 
ies, but,  alas  !  what  could  I  do  ?  Out 
of  the  pound  with  which  I  had  start- 
ed, but  eight  shillings  remained,  and 
with  that  I  had  to  pay  for  my  sup- 
per, a  night's  lodging,  my  breakfast 
next  morning,  and  many  expenses, 
which  must  necessarily  arise  on  my 
entering  a  strange  town.  I  could  but 
oft'er  my  advice,  which  was  that  he 
should  persevere  in  the  plan  he  had 
adopted,  and  heartily  wish  him  suc- 
cess. I  told  him  who  I  was,  whither 
I  was  going,  and  the  exact  state  of 
my  purse  ;  assuring  him  that  small 
though  my  means  were,  he  should 
share  them  with  me,  if  necessary. 
Upon  this,  he  declared  that  he  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  of  trespass- 
ing on  m}'  kindness,  as  he  had  little 
doubt  that  his  application  to  the  cler- 
gyman would  be  successful.  He 
tluMi  thanked  me  for  the  interest  I 
had  taken  in  his  aflairs,  and,  it  being 
late,  we  separated  for  the  night. 
Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  left 
him  to  present  his  letter,  and  resum- 
ed my  journey.  I  had  but  sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles  to  walk  from  Hay  to 
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Brecon,  and  therefore  I  did  not  hur- 
ry myself,  but,  about  half  way,  stop- 
ped to  refresh  at  a  small  public- 
house.    While  there,  I  was  overtaken 

by  C .      He  was   in  the  deepest 

affliction,  and  told  me  that  the  cler- 
gyman being  from  home,  his  only 
hope  had  been  blighted,  and  he  had 
no  prospect  but  that  of  starving  at 
the  road  side.  He  seemed  in  a  fren- 
zy of  despair,  and  my  heart  bled  for 
him.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
suffering  a  fellow-creature  to  perish 
while  I  could  procure  at  any  sacrifice 
the  means  of  saving  him,  and  I  resolv- 
ed not.  to  abandon  him,  I  said  all 
that  I  could  to  soothe  his  feelings, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompa- 
ny me  to  Brecon.  I  brought  him  to 
the  Bear,  the  inn  which  I  had  been 
informed  was  frequented  by  the  act- 
ors when  in  that  town,  and  made 
him  dine  with  me.  I  met  there  some 
of  my  brother  performers,  who,  hav- 
ing more  money,  had  made  the  jour- 
ney more  rapidly  than  myself.  To 
them  and  to  the  landlord  I  stated  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  my  fel- 
low-traveller, and  at  my  suggestion  a 
subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  his 
relief.  By  these  means  he  was 
speedily  put  in  possession  of  ten 
shillings,  and  I  undertook  to  be  res- 
ponsible for  his  expenses  while  he 
remained  in  the  house.  Next  day  he 
made  application  to  the  resident  cler- 
gy of  the  town,  but  without  success. 
This  second  failure  seemed  to  have 
driven  him  to  actual  madness,  for 
when  I  saw  him  in  the  evening  he 
was  pacing  the  parlor  of  the  inn  fu- 
riously, uttering  the  wildest  exclama- 
tions, railing  against  Providence,  and 
tearing  his  hair  like  a  maniac.  I 
tried  to  console  him,  but  only  drew 
forth  piercing  lamentations,  mingled 
with  awful  denunciations  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  would  have  his 
death  to  answer  for.  There  were 
several  persons  in  the  room,  and  a 
second  effort  was  made  to  relieve 
him  by  subscription  ;  yet  the  sum 
raised  was  but  trifling  for  the  journey 
he  had  to  undertake.  Overcome  by 
his  distress,  I  gave  him  my  remaining 
half-crown,  and  left   myself  without 


a  penny  in  the  world.  He  took  it 
with  many  expressions  of  reluctance, 
for  he  knew  it  was  my  last ;  and  he 
solemnly  promised  that  on  reaching 
home  he  would  send  me  what  I  had 
lent  him,  together  with  the  amount  of 
his  expenses  at  the  inn.  Next  morn- 
ing he  left  Brecon  at  an  early  hour, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  Soon, 
however,  I  ascertained  to  my  infinite 
mortification,  that  this  man,  for  whom 
I  had  plunged  myself  into  debt,  and 
left  myself  pennyless,  was  but  an  ac- 
complished villain — an  impostor  who 
lived  by  preying  upon  the  goodna- 
ture of  the  inexperienced  !  It  hap- 
pened that  at  the  moment  when  his 
letter  applying  for  relief  was  handed 
to  one  of  the  clergymen  at  Brecon, 
there  was  in  the  room  a  gentleman 
from  Monmouth,  who  had  that  day 
arrived  on  a  visit.  The  letter  was 
shown  to  him,  and  he  at  once  tore 
the  mask  from  the  impostor,  by  stat- 
ing that  the  same  person  had  been 
recently  levying  contributions  in 
Monmouth,  and  had  addressed  to 
him  a  letter  precisely  the  same  as 
that  now  produced.  He  had  been 
detected  in  Monmouth,  and  was  oblig- 
ed to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  This 
intelligence  soon  spread  to  the  other 
clergymen  in  Brecon,  and  of  course 
all  the  applications  were  unsuccess- 
ful. The  fellow  took  his  departure 
in  good  time,  for  he  had  not  been 
gone  n^any  hours  when  inquiry  was 
set  on  foot  with  the  view  of  putting 
a  stop  to  his  tricks.  One  of  the  cler- 
gymen called  upon  the  landlord  of 
the  Bear,  and  was  b}'  him  told  the 
share  I  had  in  the  matter.  This  led 
to  inquiries  respecting  me,  and  drew 
upon  me  the  notice  of  the  leading 
persons  in  the  town,  the  consequence 
of  which  I  afterwards  found  exceed- 
ingly beneficial ;  for  my  conduct  was 
viewed  in  the  proper  light,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  I  should  be  no 
loser  by  my  generosity.  Of  this 
friendly  feeling  I,  however,  remained 
in  ignorance  for  nearly  three  months, 
when,  the  season  being  almost  at  an 
end,  the  performers'  benefit  were 
about  to  begin. 

My  situation   was  daily  beconsiug 
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more  uncnnifortnblp  with  Manager 
Strut  and  his  family — my  necessities 
were  increasing,  fur  my  apparel  was 
last  decaying — the  present  was 
wretched,  and  the  future  but  gloomy, 
when  one  evening  I  went  to  have 
my  hair  adorned  with  two  penny- 
worth of  curling,  to  improve  my  ap- 
pearance for  some  part  1  had  that 
niijht  to  play.  While  performing  his 
office,  the  barber,  as  was  his  custom, 
opened  his  budget  of  news,  and  told 
me  that  he  understood  I  was  to  have 
an  excellent  benefit.  I  said  that  he 
would  oblige  me  by  making  his 
words  true,  but  that  1  had  no  inten- 
tion of  tempting  Fortune  to  play  me 
another  sad  trick  in  addition  to  the 
many  for  which  I  already  stood  in- 
dobled  to  her.  He  replied  that  he 
spoke  from  good  authority  ;  for  that 
his  wife  had  been  to  visit  the  ladies'- 
maid  of  a  certain  great  family,  and 
had  heard  from  her  that  all  the  fash- 
ionables of  the  neighborhood  intend- 
ed visiting  the  theatre  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  benefit.  This  informa- 
tion I  treated  as  mere  gossip,  until 
some  {ew  days  afterwards  I  heard  it 
repeated  in  various  quarters,  vvith 
the  addition  that  a  certain  gentleman 
of  the  first  rank  and  influence  in  that 
part  of  the  country  intended  to  be- 
speak and  patronize  the  perform- 
ances. Upon  this  hint  I  made  ap- 
plication to  the  gentleman  alhided 
to,  and  to  my  great  joy  received  an 
immediate  answer  conveying  a  ready 
compliance  vvith  my  wishes.  A 
night  was  appointed,  and  the  per- 
formances chosen  were,  "  She  S:oops 
to  Conquer"  and  "  The  Irish  Tutor." 
The  bill  of  fare  was  certainly  good  in 
its  way  ;  but  the  great  attraction  on 
which  I  relied  was  tlie  name  of  my 
patron,  which  I  found  to  be  truly 
magnetic.  He  did  not,  however, 
limit  his  kindness  to  merely  giving 
me  the  use  of  his  name,  for  he  called 
upon  all  his  acquaintances  who  were 
within  a  ride,  and  wrote  to  those 
who  were  at  a  distance,  requesting 
their  interest  for  what  he  goodna- 
turedly  called  his  benf^fit.  From 
this  it  will  doubtless  be  supposed 
that  the  box  plan  was  speedily  filled  ; 
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but  no  such  thing  occurred,  because 
the  Brecon  theatre  could  not  boast 
of  either  box  plan  or  boxes.  The 
house  was  of  very  small  dimensions, 
capable  of  containing  only  about 
thirty  pounds,  and  the  audience  part 
consisted  only  of  pit  and  gallery. 
The  gallery  was  allotted  to  the  low- 
er orders,  and  the  pit  to  the  gentry 
and  tradespeople,  between  which 
parties  it  was  by  tacit  consent  divid- 
ed, so  that  neither  should  be  con- 
founded with  the  other,  the  former 
always  occupying  the  left-hand  side 
and  the  latter  the  right.  But,  al- 
though I  cannot  say  that  "the  boxes 
were  fully  and  fashionably  attended" 
on  this  occasion,  yet  I  can  truly  af- 
firm that  the  pit  presented  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  rank,  fashion  and  beauty, 
the  very  elite  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country  being  seated  there 
at  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  I  will 
not  detain  the  reader  by  expatiating 
upon  my  delight,  the  good  spirits  by 
which  I  was  enabled  to  throw  more 
than  usual  animation  into  my  per- 
formance, or  upon  the  applause 
which  a  partial  audience  showered 
upon  me.  Great  indeed  were  the 
laurels  gathered  by  me  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  more  important  were  the 
pecuniary  benefits  which  accompa- 
nied them,  for  my  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, above  all  expenses,  amounted 
to  eleven  pounds  ten  shillings,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  I  received  as  much 
in  presents  as  swelled  my  profits  ta 
sixteen  pounds, — "■  a  great  sum  in 
those  da3's." 

I  had  long  been  tired  of  Manager 
Strut's  company,  and  an  offer  of  a 
situation  being  about  this  time  made 
me  by  the  manager  of  a  company  at 
Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate in  accepting  it.  The  profits  cf 
my  benefit  removed  all  impediments, 
and,  having  paid  my  debt  to  the 
manager,  1  was  soon  on  my  road  to 
Halifax.  The  journey  was  long  and 
expensive,  and  as  I  was  obliged,  by 
the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed 
me,  to  travel  by  coach,  wlien  I 
r'ached  Halifax  my  purse  was  again 
in  its  usual  state  of  emptiness.  But 
1   was  about  to  break  new  ground. 
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and  perhaps  to  enter  at  length  upon 
the  right  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 
Hope,  therefore,  again  cheered  me, 
but  alas  !  as  usual,  only  to  deceive. 
It  was  my  fate  to  find  thorns  in  eve- 
ry path  by  which  I  attempted  to 
reach  the  object  of  my  ambition.  I 
had  not,  indeed,  as  formerly,  to  com- 
plain of  any  annoyance  from  my 
manager,  but  in  my  new  associates  I 
found  a  source  of  evil  as  intolerable 
as  it  was  new  to  me.  They  were, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  gross  in 
their  manners  and  conversation,  rude 
and  offensive  in  their  demeanor,  and 
dissolute  in  their  habits.  As  I  would 
not  join  in  their  conversation  or 
amusements,  they  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  annoy  me  by  all  possible 
means,  having  recourse  to  expedients 
too  disgusting  to  be  mentioned  ;  and 
so  ingenious  were  their  contrivances, 
so  incessant  their  endeavours  to  ef- 
fect this  object,  that  during  three 
weeks  I  was  kept  in  perfect  misery, 
and  at  length  found  it  impossible  to 
remain  amangst  them.  Their  con- 
duct thoroughly  sickened  me  of  the 
way  of  life  which  I  had  so  long  ob- 
stinately pursued,  and  by  subduing 
my  enthusiasm  rendered  me  accessi- 
ble to  reason  and  capable  of  rational 
reflection,  Ou  reviewing  the  past,  I 
saw  that  my  career  had  been  marked 
only  by  misery  and  disappointment, 
and  I  became  convinced  at  last  that 
to  pursue  the  same  course  farther 
would  be  madness,  I  found  that  af- 
ter following  the  phantom  of  my  im- 
agination for  upwards  of  two  years, 
I  was  still  as  far  as  ever  from  over- 
taking it,  and  that  the  only  result  of 
the  attempt  was  disgrace  and  poverty, 
I  resolved  therefore  to  relinquish  it 
at  once  and  forever,  I  accordingly 
sent    in   my   resignation  just  as  the 


company  were  about  to  leave  the 
town  for  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  my  again  having  recourse  to  the 
stage,  I  disposed  of  every  article  of 
my  theatrical  wardrobe.  By  the 
sale  of  these  things  I  made  a  trifle, 
which  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  dis- 
charge of  some  small  debts  I  con- 
tracted during  the  reckless  misery  of 
the  last  three  weeks,  and  I  was  now 
left  alone  in  a  strange  town  without 
a  shilling,  I  had  too  far  disgraced 
myselfto  think  of  returning  home,and 
the  only  course  left  open  to  me  was 
to  seek  some  employment  in  HaliAix, 
I  applied  to  every  solicitor  in  the 
town,  offering  my  services  as  a  clerk, 
and  to  every  schoolmaster,  begging 
to  be  employed  as  an  assistant,  but 
in  vain  ;  I  had  been  on  the  stage, 
and  no  one  would  employ  me.  The 
horrors  of  my  situation  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described,  I 
became  careless  of  life,  and  indeed  I 
should  have  famished  but  for  the 
kindness  of  a  worthy  innkeeper,  who 
had  on  the  departure  of  the  company 
offered  me  a  temporary  asylum  in 
his  house.  While  in  this  despairing 
state  of  mind,  I  met  with  a  party  of 
soldiers  recruiting  for  a  regiment 
then  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  enlistins:,  when  my  kind 
landlord  happened  to  pass  by  the 
end  of  the  street  in  which  I  stood. 
He  suspected  what  I  was  about,  and 
hastened  to  prevent  me  from  fulfil- 
ling my  purpose.  He  prevailed  up- 
on me  to  accompany  him  home,  and 
proi^iised  to  use  his  exertions  in  my 
behalf.  He  did  so,  and  I  shortly  af- 
terwards obtained  a  respectable  situ- 
ation about  twenty  miles  from  the 
town.*  I  have  ever  since  been  able 
to  earn   a   livelihood,    but   am    con- 


*  To  prove  that  the  publication  of  "The  Vicissitudes  of  an  Actor"  has  been  useful,  we 
have  received  the  following  communication  from  a  youth  rescued  from  stage-stricken 
nSseriea. 

"  To  the  Editor. 

"  Sir — There  is  scarcely  any  ambition  so  dangerous  to  a  young  man  as  that  of  becom- 
ing an  actor,  and  I  myself  was  very  near  becoming  a  sad  example  of  the  truth  of  my  as- 
sertion. 

"  I  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  sent  by  my  father  to  Boulogne  to  finish  my  education,  at 
which  place  I  unfortunately  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  English  gentlemen,  who 
were  endeavoring  to  establish  a  company  of  amateurs.  I  (having  already  a  taste  for  the- 
atricals) was  easily  persuaded  to  join  them,  and  I  made  my  first  appearance  upon  any 
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demned   to   merited   obscurity,  from  may   perhaps   deter  others  from  the 

which  I  fear  I  can  never  emerge.  commission  of  fully  like  mine  ;    and 

Thus  have  I  given  a  brief  outline  if  so,  I  shall  be  more  than  repaid  for 

of  the  scenes  through    which    it  has  the  trouble  the  narrative  has  cost  rae. 
been  my  lot   to  pass.     My   example 
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"  T  SAY  she   is   neither  handsome.  Do  you  account  it  nothing  to  bring  a 

-■-   nor  comely,   nor  agreeable,  in  man  of  my  temperament  a   chase  of 

any  one  respect,  Mr.  Burton  ;  and  I  three  hundred    miles   on  a  fool's  er- 

cannot    help   considering  myself  as  errand  ?" 

rather  humbugged   in  this   business.  "  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  a  thousand 

Btage  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  I  was  received  with  una- 
nimous applause  throughout,  and  was  highly  complimented  in  a  critique  upon  my  per- 
formance, in  one  of  the  French  journals.  I  felt  highly  flattered,  and  conceived  that  my 
abilities  were  undoubtedly  first-rate.  I  performed  several  other  characters  with  decided 
success,  and  became  quite  a  favorite  with  the  fiequenters  of  the  theatre.  My  father,  hav- 
ing received  information  of  my  performances,  and  becoming  fearful  lest  the  consequences 
might  prove  fatal  to  me,  instantly  recalled  me  from  France,  and,  immediately  upon  my 
arrival  in  England,  articled  me  to  himself  I,  however,  could  not  forget  my  success  at 
Boulogne,  and  I  secretly  determined  to  embrace  the  theatrical  profession.  'l  therefore 
applied  to  Mr.  Sims,  the  Maecenas  of  dramatic  aspirants,  and  requested  that  he  would,  as 
soon  as  possible,  obtain  an  engagement  for  me.  After  having  danced  daily  attendance 
at  the  Harp  for  about  two  months,  I  received  the  welcome  information  that  there  was  at 
length  a  vacancy  in  a  sharing  company,  about  fift^y  miles  distant  from  London.  I  remu- 
nerated Mr.  Sims  with  two  pounds  for  his  kindness,  (which  sum,  by  the  by,  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  realize  by  my  engagement.)  How  brilliant  were  the  visions  that  my 
imagination  had  formed! — but,  alas!  they  were  mereXy  visions.  I  calculated  that  my 
share  of  the  profits  would  amount  to  at  least  five  pounds  per  night,  and  that  my  fame 
would  soon  be  spread  throughout  England.  I  started  from  my  father's  house  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  with  si.\  pounds  in  my  pocket.  I  took  my  seat  upon  the  stage,  and  arrived 
at  the  place  of  my  destination  by  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My  first  care  was 
to  inquire  for  the  theatre,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  first  six  persons  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to,  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place.  At  length  I  was  directed  to  a  barn,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which,  I  must  say,  considerably  damped  my  spirits.  I  was  very  politely  re- 
ceived by  the  company,  which  consisted  of  the  manager,  his  wife,  four  gentlemen,  and  a 
lady,  who,  together  with  myself,  made  a  total  amount  of  eight.  The  play  for  the  evening 
was  '  The  School  for  Scandal ;'  and  I  was  to  perform  the  part  of  Joseph  Surface,  and  also 
that  of  Bombastes  Furioso  in  the  after-piece.  I  expressed  my  surprise  how  they  would 
contrive  to  act  the  comedy  with  so  small  a  number  of  performers;  but  they  informed  me, 
that  by  dint  of  doubling,  «fcc.  &c.  they  managed  it  easily,  and  that  they  had  been  per- 
forming •  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  for  several  nights,  with  five  gentlemen  and  two  ladies. 
The  wardrobe  of  the  theatre  not  comprehending  light-comedy  dresses,  I  acted  the  part 
of  Joseph  Surface  '  accoutred  as  I  was  ;'  namely,  in  a  blue  surtout,  striped  trowsers,  Wel- 
lington boots,  &c.  My  dress,  however,  totally  eclipsed  that  of  my  brother  performers. 
My  spirits  had  already  received  a  damp,  but,  on  my  coming  upon  the  stage,  they  fell  at 
least  ten  degrees.  There  was  no  applause  ;  the  audience  was  provokingly  apathetic,  and 
truly  select,  for  it  consisted  of  eleven  people.  It  was  not  very  difficult  for  me  to  '  count 
my  gains,'  for  those  might  be  calculated  at  a  glance.      Between  the  pieces,  one  of  the 

f)erformers  came  to  me  and  politely  requested  the  loan  of  my  hat  for  a  ^v-w  minutes,  as 
le  was  about  to  go  on  for  a  song,  and  he  assured  me  that  mine  was  the  only  hat  in  the 
company  worthy  of  appearing  before  the  audience.  I  must  do  this  gentleman  the  justice 
to  observe  that  he  returned  me  my  chapcau.  My  share  of  the  profits  of  the  evening 
amounted  to  two  sjiillings.  I  remained  with  the  company,  playing  three  nights  per 
week,  and  receiving  fi-om  two  to  five  shillings  each  night  of  performance,  until  my  stock 
of  cash  had  nearly  dwindled  away.  At  length,  it  appearing  very  improbable  that  the 
hopes  I  had  formerly  entertained  would  be  realized,  1  left  the  company,  and  arrived  at 
my  father's  house  with  two  pence  sterling  in  m.y  pocket.  I  was  received  with  kindness, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  my  engagement  has  totally  extinguished  every  spark  of  dra- 
matic fire  which  before  glowed  within  me,  and  I  trust  that  this  may  act  aa'an  extinguish- 
«r  to  those  dramatic  aspirants  who  may  ciiance  to  read  it.  A.  B." 
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pardons.  But  really,  if  you  esteem 
Miss  Eliza  Campbell,  your  own  rela- 
tion as  well  as  mine,  as  neither  hand- 
some, beautiful,  nor  accomplished, 
why,  I  must  say  you  have  lost  since 
you  went  abroad,  every  sense  of  dis- 
tinction ;  every  little  spark  that  you 
once  possessed  of  taste  and  discern- 
ment in  female  accomplishments. 
Why,  now,  I  suppose,  a  lady,  to  suit 
your  taste.  Doctor,  must  be  black — 
as  black  as  a  coal,  and  well  tatooed 
over  the  whole  body  ?" 

"  Nui.e  of  your  gibes  and  jeers  with 
me,  Mr.  Burton.  I  did  not,  and  do 
not  mean  to  give  any  offence  ;  but  it 
is  well  known  to  all  your  friends,  and 
has  been  known  to  me  these  thirty 
years,  what  a  devil  of  a  temper  you 
have.  As  to  my  taste  and  discern- 
ment in  female  beauty,  I  have  seen 
too  much  of  life  to  be  directed  in  these 
by  a  petty  dealer  in  Galashiels  gray- 
cloth,  corduroy  breeches,  and  worsted 
stockings, — ay,  even  though  he  add 
Kilmarnock  bonnets,  pirnie  caps,  and 
mittens  to  the  inventory.  And  if 
you  had  any  degree  of  temper  I  would 
tell  you,  that  your  niece,  Miss  Camp- 
bell, is  one  of  the  worst-looking,  worst- 
conditioned  middle-aged  women,  that 
I  ever  looked  on  !" 

"  Temper  !  I  short  of  temper  ? 
Why,  I  must  say,  sir,  that  I  would 
not  be  possessed  of  a  temper  as  irri- 
table as  yours,  to  be  made  owner  of 
all  the  shops  in  this  street,  as  well  as 
the  goods  that  are  in  them.  You  are 
a  very  nettle  sir, — a  piece  of  brown- 
paper  wet  with  turpentine, —  a  bar- 
rel of  gnnpowder  tiiat  can  be  ignited 
by  one  of  its  own  grains,  and  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  man  who  is  trying  and 
exerting  himself  to  preserve  it.  I  am 
a  clothier.  I  do  not  deny  it  ;  and 
think  no  shame  of  my  business.  But 
though  I  have  not  poisoned  so  many 
Pagans  and  Mahometans  as  you  have 
done,  nor  been  paid  for  so  doing  by  a 
thousand  lacs  of  rupees,  I  can  never- 
theless keep  the  crown  of  the  cause- 
way and  look  all  my  creditors  in  the 
face.  Ay,  and  moreover,  I  can  kneel 
before  my  Maker^  sir,  and  entreiuhis 
blessing  on  myself  and  others,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  and  that  is  more  than 


some  of  your  Nabob  sort  of  people  can 
do  !  Miss  Campbell  is  too  good  — 
much  too  good — for  you,  sir  ;  and  I 
must  say,  that  I  regret  exceodinjily 
having  invited  you  so  far  to  come  and 
insult  her — in  my  presence,  to  her 
nearest  relation  !  I  must  say,  sir, 
that  you  had  better  take  care  not  to 
say  as  much  again  as  you  have  said, 
else  you  may  chance  to  be  surprised 
at  the  consequence." 

"  Why  certainly  the  devil  has  en- 
tered personally  into  this  retailer  of 
gray-cloih  and  carpets  !  There,  he 
would  persuade  me,  that  I  am  irrita- 
ble and  |)assionate,  and  he  the  re- 
verse ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  here 
has  he  got  into  a  violent  rage,  and  cha- 
fing like  the  vexed  ocean,  and  I  as 
cool  as  a  summer  evening  in  Kash- 
mere  !" 

"  Cool  ? — you  cool,  sir  ?  Why 
you  are  at  this  moment  in  a  furnace 
of  a  passion  !  Wherefore  else  should 
you  knock  on  my  counter  in  that 
way  ?  You  think  to  intimidate  me, 
I  suppose  ;  but  you  shall  neither 
fright  me  out  of  my  reasonableness 
nor  equanimity." 

"  Your  equanimity  !  St.  Patrick 
save  the  mark  !  How  long  is  it  since 
you  were  sued  at  law,  and  heavily 
fined,  for  knocking  down  your  shop- 
man with  the  ellwand  ?  And  how 
many  honest  customers  have  you 
threatened  across  that  counter  with 
the  same  infernal  weapon,  before  you 
could  bring  your  reason  to  control 
your  wrath  ?  And  when  we  were  at 
school  together,  how  often  did  the 
rest  of  the  boys  combine  to  banish 
you  from  all  their  games,  calling  you 
'  the  crabbed  tailor,'  and  pelting  you 
without  mercy  ?  And  what  was 
worst  of  all,  how  often  did  I  get  my 
head  broken  in  your  defence  ?" 

"  It  is  too  true, — perfectly  true  ! — 
I  remember  several  of  the  circum- 
stances quite  well.  Give  me  your 
hand,  my  old  and  trusty  friend,  and 
come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ; 
for  my  heart  warms  to  you  when  I 
think  of  our  early  friendship,  and  the 
days  of  our  youthful  enjoyments." 

"  And  well  may  mine  warm  to  you, 
for  you  assisted  me  out,  when  no  oth- 
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er  friend  would  venture,  and,  I  had 
reason  to  fear,  put  your  little  credit 
right  hardly  to  stake  on  my  account. 
And  do  you  know,  Burton,  that  when 
I  left  Scotland,  and  took  leave  of  all 
my  friends,  with  much  probability 
that  it  would-be  for  the  last  time,  not 
a  man  or  woman  amongst  them  shed 
tears  at  parting  with  rae  but  yourself. 
That  simple  circimistance  has  never 
been  erased  from  my  memory,  nor 
ever  will.  And  before  1  left  India  1 
made  a  will,  which  is  safe  in  the  Re- 
gister-Chamber of  Fort  William,  and 
whereby,  in  the  event  of  my  dying 
without  a  family,  you  will  find  your- 
self entitled  tothehalf  of  my  fortune." 

"  My  dear  sir,  that  little  pecuniary 
matter  has  been  doubly  repaid  long 
ago  ;  and  as  for  that  part  of  the  will 
which  is  deposited  at  Fort  William, 
and  that  devises  to  me,  I  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  render  it  of  none  ef- 
fect. Come  and  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  will  with  all  my  heart." 

"  That's  well.  And  we  will  have 
some  conversation  about  the  exploits 
and  joys  of  our  youthful  years  ;  for, 
though  much  has  past  over  our  heads, 
as  well  as  through  our  hands  and  our 
hearts,  since  that  period,  still  one  sin- 
gle reminiscence  of  it  is  like  a  warm 
blink  of  sunshine  in  a  winter  day.  1 
have  often  wondered,  Doctor,  what  it 
is  that  makes  the  recollections  of 
youth  so  delightful ;  fur,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member my  sensations  at  that  time, 
they  were  anything  but  desirable,  my 
joys  being  transient,  and  wofuUy  uiiu- 
gied  up  with  vexations  and  disap- 
pointments." 

"  There  is  something  in  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youthful  spirits  so  akin  to 
happiness,  thit  the  existence  of  the 
one  almost  implies  th*>  presence  of 
the  other.  The  ardency  of  hope, 
the  first  breathings  of  youthful  affec- 
tion, all  render  that  a  season  l<>  be 
thought  on  with  delight.  —  liave  you 
not  some  daughters  of  your  own,  iMr. 
Burton  r" 

"  I  have  two  very  amiable  girls, 
and  one  of  them  marriageable,  too  ; 
but,  after  hearing  your  opinion  of 
the  most  accomplished  young  lady  of 


the  realm,  I  dare  not  submit  them  to 
your  scrutiny.  You  shall  not  meet 
then)  at  dinner  to-morrow." 

"  I  insist  on  meeting  them  at  din- 
ner— What  !  shall  1  not  be  introduced 
to  the  daughters  of  my  best  friend  ?" 

"  Your  taste  has  become  so  horri- 
bly sophisticated,  and  then  you  speak 
out  your  sentiments  so  plainly,  that 
no  girl  is  safe  from  insult  with  you. 
Remember  my  girh  are  not  black- 
anuiors  any  more  than  INliss  Camp- 
bell is." 

"  There  the  bad  teniper  flies  out 
again  !  This  Miss  Campbell  is  a  sore 
subject.  Would  that  I  had  never 
seen  her  .'—The  truth  is,  I  must 
speak  my  sentiments,  and,  with  re- 
giird  to  her,  they  are  anything  but 
those  of  approbation." 

'■  Why,  sir,  you're  not  only  blind, 
but  utterly  perverse  and  obstinate. 
Miss  Campbell  is  the  most  approved 
beauty  in  Edinburgh  at  the  preseut 
time  ;  but  she  is  an  orphan,  and  has 
no  fortune — there  your  antipathy 
lies  !  JNloney  is  your  object  !  money, 
money  ! — that  is  manifest.  Pi  ay, 
could  you  not  have  yot  a  blacka- 
moor, with  a  camel's  load  or  two  of 
rupees,  for  a  spouse,  and  so  saved 
the  expense  of  a  journey  to  Bri- 
tain.?" 

"  1  will  tell  you  what,  friend — I 
have  a  great  mind  to  break  your 
head,  and  so  save  the  expense  of  a 
rope  to  hang  you  in.  A  piece  of 
presumption,  indeed,  to  tliink  to  dic- 
tate to  my  tastes,  or  analyze  the 
springs  of  my  affection  and  dislike!" 

Here  the  cK)thier  seized  his  massy 
mahogany  ellwand,  and  his  friend 
the  Doctor,  having  heard  of  the  feats 
of  arms  performed  by  that  unlucky 
weapon,  thought  proper  to  decamp, 
which  he  did  with  a  kind  of  forced 
laugh,  half  in  wrath  at  the  ridiculous 
exhibition  tlie  two  had  made.  Ne- 
vertheless, he  returned,  after  walking 
about  thirty  paces,  and,  setting  his 
head  over  the  halt-duor,  said  empha- 
tica.ly,  '•  Now,  after  all,  you  must  be 
sensible  that  she  is  very  homely,  vul- 
gar, and  disagrteaM'e  ;  and  con- 
foundedly affected  ?"  Then,  per- 
ceiving   the     ellwand     once     more 
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emerging  from  its  dark  corner,  he 
made  a  hasty  retreat,  desecrating,  all 
the  way,  the  misfortune  of  a  bad 
temper. 

That  evening  Mr,  Burton  got  a 
note  from  Miss  Campbell,  which 
puzzled  him  a  great  dual  ;  it  ran 
thus  : 

"  My  dear  UiNCLE, 

"  I  am  quite  delighted  with  your 
friend  Dr.  Brown.  I  expected  to 
have  met  an  elderly  gentleman,  but 
was  agreeably  surprised  at  meeting 
with  so  much  elegance,  conjoined 
with  youth.  He  is  certainly  the 
most  engaging  and  ccurteoiis  gentle- 
man I  have  ever  seen,  and  has  al- 
ready made  me  an  offer,  which  I 
think  it  would  be  imprudent  in  me  to 
reject.  As  1  have  much  to  say  to 
you  on  tiiis  subject,  I  will  come 
down  and  see  you  in  the  coach  to- 
morrow. 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  niece, 

"  Eliza  Campbell." 

"  So,  the  Nabob  has  been  hoaxing 
me  all  this  while,"  said  the  clothier 
to  himself,  chuckling.  He  then 
laughed  at  Miss  Campbell's  mistake 
about  his  friend's  age,  and  s!ily  re- 
marked, that  money  was  all  powerful 
in  modifying  ages  to  suit  each  other. 
After  considering  the  matter  a  little 
more  seriously,  he  became  suspicious 
that  some  mistake  had  occurred,  for 
he  knew  it  to  be  his  friend  the  Doc- 
tor's disposition  always  to  speak  his 
sentiments  rather  too  freely,  and,  in 
the  present  instance,  he  seemed  to 
be  quite  chagrined  and  out  of  hu- 
mour whenever  Miss  Campbell  was 
named.  The  good  clothier  had  a 
sincere  affection  for  his  niece,  and, 
having  a  large  family  of  his  own  to 
provide  for,  he  was  anxious  to  see 
her  settled  in  life  by  a  respectable 
marriage,  particularly  as  she  had  of 
late  begun  to  be  noted  as  a  great 
beauty,  and  was  toasted  by  the  beaux. 
So  the  clothier  remained  involved  in 
a  puzzle  until  the  next  day,  when 
his  niece  arrived  ;  and  still  from  her 
he  could  learn  nothing,  but  th;it  all 
was  as  it  should  be.  He  asked  who 
introduced  Dr.  Brown  to  her.  It 
was   the   very   friend    to   whom   the 


clothier  bad  written  to  perform  that 
friendly  office.  He  made  her  de- 
scribe Dr.  Biowu's  person  and  ad- 
dress, and,  as  far  as  the  clothier 
could  see,  they  corresponded  to  a 
veiy  tittle. — Verv  well,  thinks  the 
clothier  to  himself,  as  I  am  uncer- 
tain whether  the  crabbed  loon  will 
come  to  dinner  to-day  or  not,  I  will 
say  nothing  about  it,  and  then  I  will 
see  how  the  two  are  affected  when 
they  meet. 

Four  o'clock  came,  so  the  clothier 
went  home  to  his  house,  and  put  on 
his  black  coat  and  silk  stockings  ; 
and  then  he  paced  up  and  down  his 
little  snug  parlour,  which  served  as  a 
drawing-room,  with  much  impa- 
tience, going  every  five  minutes  up 
stairs  to  look  out  at  the  window. 

"  Who  dines  with  my  uncle  to- 
day ?"  said  Miss  Campbell  to  her 
cousin,  Ellen  Burton  ; — "  I  see  you 
have  an  extra  cover  set,  and  he 
seems  rather  in  the  fidgets  because 
his  guest  is  not  coiDe." 

"  I  do  not  know  who  it  is,"  re- 
turned Miss  Burton  ;  "  he  merely 
said  that  he  expected  a  stranger  to 
dine  with  him  to-day — some  English 
bagman,  I  suppose.  We  have  these 
people  frequently  with  us;  but  I  ne- 
ver regard  them,  always  leaving  them 
with  my  father,  to  consult  about 
markets  and  bargains,  as  soon  as 
dinner  is  over  ;  and  we  will  leave 
them  the  saiije  way  to-night,  and  go 
to  Mrs.  Innes's  grand  tea  party,  you 
know." 

"  O,  by  all  means." 

With  that  the  Doctor  entered,  and 
was  welcomed  by  a  iirarty  and  kind- 
ly shake  of  the  hand  ;  and,  leading 
him  forward.  Burton  said,  "  This  is 
my  daughter  Ellen,  Sir,  and  her  sis- 
ter Jane,"  Of  Miss  Campbell  he 
made  no  mention,  conceiving  that 
she  and  the  Doctor  were  well  ac- 
quainted before.  But  either  the 
Doctor  and  she  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted before — or  else  the  room 
was  so  dark  that  the  Doctor  could 
not  see  distinctly,  (for  he  was  very 
much  out  of  breath,  which  mazes  the 
eye-sight  a  great  deal,) — or  the  beau- 
ty of  the   young  ladies   had  dazzled 
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him — or  some  unaccountable  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  for  the  Doctor 
did  not  recognize  Miss  Campbell, 
nor  did  the  young  lady  take  any  no- 
tice of  him.  On  the  contrary,  Jane 
Burton  being  only  a  little  girl,  and 
below  the  Doctor's  notice  at  that 
time  of  night,  he  took  the  other  two 
for  the  clothier's  daughters,  and  ad- 
dressed them  as  such  all  tiie  time  of 
dinner.  The  two  young  giglets  be- 
ing amused  by  the  simple  mistake, 
encouraged  the  stranger  in  it,  an- 
swering to  their  names,  and  quizzing 
one  another  about  the  bagman  and 
his  patterns,  of  all  which  the  Doctor 
understood  not  one  word  ;  but  the 
clothier  thought  it  altogether  a  very 
odd  business  ;  yet  he  carved  his  beef 
and  his  chuckles,  and  held  his  peace, 
suffering  the  girls  to  have  out  their 
joke,  deeming  it  all  affectation,  on 
Miss  Campbell's  part,  and  some 
strange  misconception  of  the  Doc- 
tor's, whicii  he  resolved  to  humour. 

The  Doctor  was  so  polite  and  at- 
tentive to  the  young  ladies,  and  ap- 
peared so  highly  delighted  with  them, 
that  they  were  insensibly  induced  to 
stay  longer  at  table  than  they  in- 
tended, and  on  their  going  away,  he 
conducted  them  to  the  door,  kissed 
both  their  hands,  and  said  a  number 
of  highly  flattering  things  to  them. 
On  again  taking  his  seat,  being  in 
high  spirits,  he  said,  "  Why  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  my  dear  friend, 
should  you  endeavour  to  put  grist  by 
your  own  mill,  as  the  saying  is  t 
These  daughters  of  yours  are  by  far 
the  most  accomplished  and  agreeable 
young  ladies  whom  I  have  seen  since 
my  return  from  India.  The  eldest 
js  really  a  masterpiece,  not  only  of 
Nature'^  workmanship,  but  of  all 
that  grace  and  good-breeding  can 
bestow." 

"  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir  ;  I  was 
afraid  they  would  be  a  little  too  fair 
of  complexion  for  your  taste.  Pray 
have  you  never  met  with  that  eldest 
one  before  1  for  it  struck  me  that 
you  looked  as  you  hid  been  previous- 
ly acquainted." 

"  How  was  it  possible  I  could  ever 
have   seen  her  ?     But   you  know  a 


bachelor  of  ray  years  assumes  a  pri- 
vilege with  young  ladies  which  would 
be  widely  out  of  place  with  our  juni- 
ors, while  it  not  unfrequently  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  us  the  greater 
favourites  of  the  two. — It  is  quite 
well  known,  Mr.  Burton,  what  my 
errand  to  Britain  is  at  this  time.  I 
have  never  concealed  it  from  you.  It 
is  to  obtain  a  wife  ;  and  now  to  re- 
ceive one  out  of  your  family,  and 
from  your  own  hand,  would  be  my 
highest  desire  ;  settlements  are  no- 
thing between  us.  Tiiese  shall  be 
of  your  own  making.  Your  eldest 
daughter,  the  tallest  I  mean,  is  posi- 
tively the  most  charn)ing  woman  I 
ever  saw.  Bestow  her  upon  me,  and 
I  am  the  happiest  man  in  his  Majes- 
ty's dominions." 

"  You  shall  have  her.  Doctor — 
you  shall  have  her  with  all  my  heart; 
and  I  think  I  have  a  small  document 
on  hand  to  show  that  you  can  like- 
wise have  her  consent  for  the  asking, 
if  indeed  you  have  not  obtained  it 
already." 

"  I  will  double  your  stock  in  trade, 
sir,  before  I  leave  this  country,  if 
you  realize  this  promise  to  me.  My 
jaunt  from  India  beyond  the  Gauges 
is  likely  to  be  amply  compensated. 
Why,  the  possession  of  such  a  jewel 
is  worth  ten  voyages  round  the  world, 
and  meeting  all  the  lines  at  Mussel- 
burgh. But  ril  warrant  I  may  ex- 
pect some  twitches  of  temper  from 
her — that  I  may  reckon  upon  as  a 
family  endowment." 

'•'  And  will  there  be  no  equivalent 
on  the  other  side?  No  outbreakings 
of  violence,  outrage,  and  abuse?  The 
Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor 
the  leopard  his  spots  ;  no  more  can 
he  of  an  unruly  temper  sit  beneath 
the  sway  of  reason.  At  all  events, 
the  reflection  on  me  and  my  family 
comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  such  a 
firebrand  as  yourself'." 

"  Stop,  for  heaven's  sake,  my  good 
friend,  stoj) ;  let  us  not  mar  so  ex- 
cellent a  prospect,  by  sounding  the 
jarring  strings  of  our  nature  together. 
Why,  sir,  whenever  a  man  comes 
within  the  bounds  of  your  atmos- 
phere, he  treads  on  phosphorus — be 
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breathes  it,  and  is  not  for  a  moment 
certain  that  lie  may  not  be  blown  up 
in  an  e'ectric  flash.  Why  get  into 
such  a  rage  at  a  good-natured  joUe"?" 

"  It  was  a  very  ill-natured  joke  ; 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  you  ever 
did  a  genuinely  good-natured  thing  in 
your  life.  Even  now  you  are  all 
this  while  playing  at  hide-and-seek 
with  me — playing  at  some  back  game, 
that  I  cannot  comprehend,  in  order 
to  make  a  foul  of  me.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  tell  you  whit  I  think  of  you, 
sir  V 

"  And  pray  what  do  I  care  what 
you  think  of  me  ?  Does  it  any  way 
affect  me  what  may  be  the  opinon  of 
such  a  man  as  you  1 — Yuu  think  of 
me  !" 

"  There  goes  !  There  goes  the  old 
man,  with  all  his  infirmities  on  his 
head." 

"  Who  is  an  old  man,  Mr.  Burton  ? 
Who  is  an  old  man  full  of  iutirmities  ] 
Old  ! — to  your  teeth,  sir,  you  are 
years  older  than  myself." 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  who  you  are 
speaking  to,  sirl  or  whose  house  you 
are  in,  sir  1" 

"  Yes,  1  do,  sir.  I  know  very  well 
whose  house  I  am  in,  and  whose 
house  I  shall  soon  be  out  of,  too  ;  and 
whose  house  I  shall  never  enter  again 
as  long  as  I  live.  Do  J  not  know  all 
these,  sir  1  What  you  think  of  nic, 
forsooth  !  I  have  thought  more  of 
you  than  ever  it  behovd  me  to  have 
done  ;  and  this  is  the  reception  I 
have  met  with  in  return  !" 

"  Now  pardon  me  this  once.  Doc- 
tor, and  I  shall  never  get  angry  with 
you  again.  I'll  bear  all  your  infir- 
mities with  the  patience  of  Job ; 
but  you  must  not  leave  my  house  ia 
this  humour." 

"  My  infirmities,  sir  ?  What  do 
you  mean  by  my  infirmities?  And 
who  the  devil  is  to  bear  with  yours, 
sir  \  I  assure  you  it  shall  not  be  me! 
That  I  was  once  obliged  to  you,  I 
confess,  and  I  have  long  thought  on 
you  with  the  affection  of  a  brother,  I 
likewise  confess,  but " 

"  Hold  there.  Go  no  farther  at 
present  until  the  furnace-heat  of  your 
temper  be  somewhat  allayed.     We 


are  friends,  and  must  be  friends  as 
long  as  we  live,  notwithstanding  of 
our  failings.  We  have  all  much  to 
forgive  one  another  in  this  life.  But 
you  took  me  so  short,  when  it  was 
Miss  Campbell  only  that  I  wanted 
to  talk  about." 

"  Miss  Campbell  whom  you  want- 
ed to  talk  about !  A  singular  subject 
truly,  so  immediately  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  I  tell  you  once 
for  all,  Mr.  Burton,  that  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Miss  Campbell — 
nothing  to  say  to  her ;  for  she  is  ab- 
solutely my  aversion." 

"  It  is  false,  sir — every  word  of  it 
is  false  ;  for  you  shall  have  to  say  to 
her  and  do  with  her  both,  and  she  is 
not  your  aversion.  Nay,  do  not  go  to 
get  into  one  of  your  boundless  fits  of 
rage  again,  for  out  of  your  own  mouth 
will  I  condemn  you  ;  and  if  you  deny 
your  own  words  and  mine,  I  will 
show  you  the  lady's  writ  and  signa- 
ture to  the  fact." 

"  I  was  not  even  able  to  say  a 
civil  thing  to  the  lady." 

"  You  were.  You  said  the  most 
civil  things  to  her  that  you  could  in- 
vent. You  made  an  offer  of  your 
hand  to  her,  and  you  made  the  same 
offer  to  me." 

"  I'll  fight  the  man  either  with 
sword  or  pistols  who  would  palm  such 
an  imposition  on  me." 

The  clothier  made  no  answer  to 
this  save  by  handing  over  Miss  Camp- 
bell's note  to  the  astonished  phy- 
sician, who  read  as  follows: — "'  I 
am  quite  delighted  with  your  friend 
Dr.  Brown.'  Hem  !  Thank  you. 
Miss  Eliza  Campbell.  So  is  not  his 
friend  Dr.  Brown  with  you,  I  assure 
you.  '  I  expected  to  have  met  with 
an  elderly  gentleman,  but  was  agree- 
ably surprised '  Oho!  hem,  hem! 

What  is  all  this  1  The  girl  has  some 
sense  and  discernment  though  ;  for, 
do  you  know,  I  am  never  taken  for 
a  man  above  thirty." 

"  That  I  think  does  not  show  much 
discernment  either  in  them  or  in  her." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  only  meant 
to  say  that  the  girl  saw  with  the  same 
eyes  that  the  generality  of  mankind, 
which  at  least  manifests  some  degree 
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of  common  sense.  But  it  is  all  very 
well  ;  I  see  through  the  letter — a 
trap  to  catch  a  badger,  I  suppose.  As 
to  the  insinuation  that  I  made  her  an 
offer,  she  has  made  it,  or  dreamed  it, 
or  conceived  it,  of  herself,  one  way 
or  other,  for  the  deuce  an  offer  I 
made  to  her  of  any  sort  whatever," 

"  Why,  now.  Doctor,  the  whole  of 
your  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  to 
me  a  complete  mystery ;  fur  the 
young  lady  who  sat  on  your  right 
hand  to-day  at  table,  is  no  other  than 
the  same  Miss  Campbell,  my  niece, 
whom  you  have  been  all  along  so  un- 
deservedly abusing." 

"  Are  you  telling  the  truth,  Mr. 
Burton  ]  Are  you  not  dreaming  ? — 
1  see  you  are  telling  me  the  truth. 
Why  then  did  you  introduce  them  to 
me  as  your  daughters  1'' 

"  I   introduced  my  two  daughters 
only,  believing  that   you  two  wer«« 
perfectly  acquainted  before." 

"  She  has  then  been  introduced  to 
me  in  a  mask.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
of  it.  She  has  spoke  to  me  under  a 
disguise  of  false  form  and  false  fea- 
tures, yet  I  thought  all  the  while  that 
I  recognised  the  voice.  And  was 
yon  lovely,  adorable  creature,  with 
the  auburn  hair  and  dark  eyes,  the 
seamaw's  neck,  and  the  swan's  bo- 
som, the  same  who  wrote  that  pret- 
ty card  about  me  1" 

"  The  same,  I  assure  you." 

"  Give  it  me  again  that  I  may  kiss 
it,  and  look  at  every  elegant  letter  it 
contains.  I  have  had  flatterers  of  the 
sex,  black  and  white,  brown  and  yel- 
low, but  never  before  received  flat- 
tery from  such  a  superlative  being  as 
she  is.  Where  are  the  ladies  ?  Let 
us  go  to  them  and  have  tea,  for  I 
have  an  intense  longing  to  look  on 
the  angel  again.  How  right  you 
were  in  your  estimation  of  the  young 
lady,  and  how  grievously  I  was  in 
the  wrong !  I  would  now  shoot  any 
man  who  dared  to  use  such  language 
of  her  as  I  did.  I  would  rather  she 
had  been  your  daughter  though,  for 
sake  of  the  days  of  langsyne,  even 
though  she  is  my  own  half-cousin  by 
the  mother'*  side.'' 

Never  was  there  a  more  impassion- 
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ed  lover  than  the  Doctor  was  with 
this  fair  cousin ;  he  raved  of  hor,  and 
fumed  with  impatience,  when  he 
found  she  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Innes's 
party,  and  that  he  could  not  see  her 
again  that  night.  He  lost  no  time, 
however,  in  writing  out  the  schedule 
of  a  contract,  a  most  liberal  one,  and 
to  this  scroll  he  put  his  name,  desir- 
ing his  friend  to  show  Miss  Campbell 
the  writing  preparatory  to  his  visit 
the  next  day.  The  clothier  did  this, 
and  found  his  lovely  ward  delighted 
with  the  match,  who  acknowledged 
that  the  annual  sum  settled  on  her 
was  four  times  what  she  expected 
with  such  an  agreeable  husband  ;  and 
although  she  begged  for  time  and 
leisure  to  make  some  preparations, 
yet,  at  her  kind  uncle's  request,  she 
unhesitatingly  put  her  name  to  the 
document  by  way  of  acquiescence  j 
fend  thus  was  the  agreement  signed 
and  settled,  and  wanted  only  the 
ratification  of  the  parson  to  render 
it  permanent.  He  then  informed  her 
that  the  Doctor  would  wait  on  her 
next  day  to  ask  her  formally,  and 
then  they  might  settle  on  such  time 
for  the  marriage  as  suited  both. 

Next  day  the  Doctor  arrived  at  an 
early  hour,  and  found  the  young  lady 
dressed  like  an  eastern  princess  to 
receive  him,  and  in  the  highest  glee 
imaginable  ;  but  as  he  did  not  then 
know  the  success  of  his  offer,  he  kept 
aloof  from  the  subject  till  the  arrival 
of  his  friend  the  clothier.  The  lat- 
ter, perceiving  his  earnest  impatience, 
took  him  into  another  apartment,  and 
showed  him  the  lady's  signature  and 
acceptance.  Never  was  there  a  man 
so  uplifted.  The  intelligence  actual- 
ly put  him  beside  himself,  for  he 
clapped  his  hands,  shouted — hurra  ! 
threw  up  his  wig,  and  jumped  over 
one  of  the  chairs.  His  joy  and  hila- 
rity during  dinner  were  equally  ex- 
travagant— there  was  no  whim  nor 
frolic  which  he  did  not  practise.  He 
drank  tops  and  bottoms  with  the 
young  lady  every  glass,  and  at  one 
time  got  on  his  legs  and  made  a  long 
speech  to  her,  the  tenor  of  which  she 
did  not,  or  pretended  that  she  did  not, 
comprehend  ;  but  all  the  family  group 
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applauded  him,  so  that  he  was  elated, 
and  even  drunk  with  delight. 

Not  being  able  to  rest,  by  reason 
of  the  fervour  of  his  passion,  he  arose 
shortly  after  dinner,  and,  taking  his 
friend  the  clothier  into  the  other 
room,  requested  of  him  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  verbal  explanation  forthwith. 
He  accordingly  sent  for    Eliza,  who 


"  What  !  To  this  old  gentleman  1 
Dear  uncle,  you  must  excuse  me,  that 
I  am  in  a  grievous  error,  and  a  quan- 
dary besides.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Hee, 
hee,  hee  !  Oh,  mercy  on  us  !  I  shall 
expire  with  downright  laughing." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  such  in- 
sulting behaviour,  madam  ?  Have  I 
come  here  to  be  flouted,  to  be  cheat- 


looked  rather  amazed  when  she  en-  ed,  to  be  baited  by  a  pack  of  terriers, 

tered,  and  saw  only  these   two  toge-  with  an  old  fox-hound  at  their  head? 

ther.  But  beware,    madam,  how  you  press 

"Come    away,    my  dear  Eliza,"  the   old    badger  too    hard.     I   have 

said  her  uncle  ;    "  take  a  seat  here,  your  signature  here,  to  a  very  serious 

and  do  not   look   so  agitated,  seeing  deed,  signed  before  witnesses,  and  if 

the  business  is  already  all  but  finished,  you  do  not  fulfil  your  engagement  to 

My   friend,    Dr    Brown,    has  come  me,  I  have    you  at    my  n)ercy  ;  and 

down  to  day  for  the  purpose  of  hav-  I'll  use    the    power  which  the  deed 

ing  a  ratification  of  your  agreement  puts  in  my  hands — use  it  to  the  ut- 

from  your  own  hand,  and  your  own  most — make  yourself  certain  of  that." 

mouth."  "  Pray,  sir,  do  not  get  into  such  a 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  uncle;  though  rage,  lest  you  terrify  me  out  of  ray 
I  see  no   occasion    for   hurrying  tli^||^its.     I    am    but   a    poor    timorous 

business,  I  am  quite  conformable  to  maiden,  sir,  and  not  used  to  so  much 

your  will  in  that  respect.     Why  did  obstreperousness  ;  yet  I  have  so  much 

not   Dr.    Brown     come    to  dinner?  spirit  in  me,    that    I  shall   never  be 

Where  is  he  V  imposed   upon  by  such  effrontery — 

I  wish  I  had  seen  the  group  at  this  never." 

moment;  or   had  Mr.  David  Wilkie  "Mercy  on  us!"    exclaimed    the 

seen  it,   and  taken  a  picture  from  it,  clothier.     "  We  shall  all  go  in  a  flame 

it  would  have  been  ten  times  better,  together,  and  be  consumed  by  colli- 

The  Doctor's  face  of  full-blown  joy  sion. — My  dear  niece,  3'ou  know  not 

was  changed  into  one  of  meagre  con-  what  you  are  doing  or  saying.     This 

is  no  person  to  be  despised,   but  the 


sternation,  nothing  of  the  ruddy  glow 
remaining,  save  on  the  tip  of  his 
nose.  The  internal  ligaments  that 
supported  his  jaws  were  loosened, 
and  they  fell  down,    as  he  gazed  on 


celebrated  Dr.  Brown  from  India, 
chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  a  whole 
Presidency — your  own  kinsman — my 
friend,    of  whom    you    approved    in 


the  clothier  ;  the  latter  stared  at  your  note  to  me,  and  m  conjunction 
Eliza,  and  she  at  both  alternately,  with  whom  you  have  signed  a  con- 
It  was  a  scene  of  utter  bewilderment,    tract  of  marriage.      So  none  of  your 


and  no  one  knew  what  to  liiink  of 
another.  The  clothier  was  the  first 
to  break  silence. 

"  What  ails  you  my  dear  niece  1" 
said  he.  "  Are  you  quizzing  1  or  are 
you  dreaming?  or  have  you  fallen  in- 
to a  fit  of  lunacy?  I  say,  lohat  is  the 


bantering  and  flagaries  ;  for  have  him 
you  must,  and  have  him  you  shall. 
The  deed  cannot  now  be  annulled 
but  by  mutual  consent." 

"  Well,  then,  it  shall  never  be  far- 
ther ratified  by  me.  This  may  be 
your  Dr.  Brown,  but  he  is  not  mine  ; 


matter  with  you,   child  ?    Is  not  this  and  however  worthy  he  may  be,  he 

my  friend.  Dr.  Brown,  whom  I  have  is  not  the  man  of  my  choice." 

known    from    his    childhood  ?— the  "  Is   not   this   the    gentleman    of 

gentleman  whom  I  sent  for  to  be  in-  whom  you  wrote  to  me  in  such  high 

troduced  to  you,  and  the  gentleman,  terms  of  approval  ?" 

too,  to  whom    you  have  given  your-  "  That  the  gentleman  !    Dear  un- 

self  away,   and  signed  the  gift  by  an  cle,    where   would  my  seven   senses 

irrevocable  deed  ?"  have  been,  had  that  been  he?" 
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"  And  is  this  not  the  lady,  sir, 
whom  you  met  in  Edinburgh  V 

"  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
If  this  be  not  she,  I  like  her  worse 
than  the  other." 

"  There  is  some  unfortunate  mis- 
take here.  Pray,  »Dr.  Brown,  who 
was  it  that  introduced  you  to  the 
lady,  with  whom  you  met  V 

"  Your  friend  Mrs.  Wright,  to  be 
sure;  whom  else  could  it  have  been?" 

"  And  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Ander- 
son, then  V 

"  No  ;  but  I  left  your  letter  at  his 
office,  thinking  there  might  be  some- 
thing of  business." 

"  There  it  goes  !  ]\Irs.  Wright  has 
introduced  you  to  a  wrong  Miss 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Anderson  has  in- 
troduced a  wrong  Dr.  Brown  to  her. 
— Plague  on  it,  for  you  cannot  now 
throw  a  stone  in  Edinburgh,  but  you 
are  sure  to  hit  either  a  Brown  or  a 
Campbell." 

This  was  simply  the  case  :  The 
clotliier  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mrs. 
AVright,  to  find  means  of  introducing 
the  bearer,  Dr.  Brown,  to  their  mu- 
tual friend  Miss  Elizabeth  Campbell. 
Mrs.  Wright,  having  an  elderly  maid- 
en sister  of  that  name,  mistook,  in 
perfect  simplicity  of  heart,  the  terra 
mutual  friend,  and,  without  more  ado, 
introduced  the  Doctor  to  her  sister. 
Now,  the  Doctor  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  other  letter,  which  he  car- 
ried to  Mr.  Anderson,  related  like- 
wise to  some  meeting  with  Miss 
Campbell,  but  not  caring  about  any 
such  thing,  he  merely  popped  the 
letter  into  the  shop  as  he  passed; 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  knowing  nothing 
about  Dr.  Brown's  arrival  from  India, 
sent  for  the  only  unmarried  Dr. 
Brown  whom  he  knew,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Burton's  niece,  as 
desired,  and  there  the  attachment 
proved  spontaneous  and  reciprocal. 
Miss  Campbell,  finding  now  that  she 
was  in  a  bad  predicament,  having 
given  her  heart  to  one  gentleman, 
and  her  written  promise  to  another, 
threw  herself  on  the  old  Doctor's 
mercy,  explained  the  mistake,  and 
the  state  of  her  affections,  and  be- 
sought bmi  to  have  piiy  on  a  poor  or- 


phan, whose  choice  might  be  wrong, 
but  which  she  was  incapable  of  alter- 
ing. The  worthy  Esculapius  of  the 
East  was  deeply  affected.  He  took 
both  the  young  lady's  hands  in  his, 
kissed  first  the  one  and  then  the 
other,  and,  invoking  on  her  all  earth- 
ly happiness,  he  not  only  returned 
her  the  bond,  but  alongst  with  it  a 
cheque  on  his  banker  for  a  consider- 
able sum,  as  a  marriage-present. 

Miss  Campbell  was  shortly  after 
married  to  a  dashing  student  of  medi- 
cine, and  they  now  reside  in  a  dis- 
tant province,  very  poor,  and  not 
over  happy  ;  and  Dr.  Brown  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  his  old  bene- 
factor, a  simple,  modest,  and  unas- 
suming young  creature,  whom  he 
carried  off  with  him  to  the  paradise 
of  India,  and  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  a  magnificent  Eastern  establish- 
ment. I  have  seen  several  of  her 
letters,  in  all  of  which  she  writes  in 
the  highest  terms  of  her  happiness 
and  comforts.  The  two  old  friends 
quarrelled  every  day  while  together, 
but  at  parting,  they  both  shed  the 
warm  tears  of  affection,  and  words  of 
regret  passed  between  them  such  as 
to  be  remembered  for  ever. 

MORALITAS. 

She  that  giveth  heart  away 
For  the  homage  of  a  day. 
To  a  downy  dimpling  chin, 
Smile  that  tells  the  void  within, — 
Swaggering  gait,  and  stays  of  steel, — 
Saucy  head,  and  sounding  heel, — 
Gives  the  gift  of  woe  and  weeping — 
Gives  a  thing  not  worth  the  keeping — ] 
Gives  a  trifle — gives  a  toy. 
Sweetest  viands  soonest  cloy. 

Gains  1 — Good  Lord  !  what  doth  she  gainl— 
Years  of  sorrow  and  efpain; 
Cold  neglect,  and  words  unkind; 
Qualms  of  body  and  of  mind  : 
Gains  the  curse  that  leaves  her  never  ; 
Gains  the  pang  that  lasts  for  ever. 

And  why  1  Ah  hath,  not  reason  shown  it  1 
Though  the  heart  dares  hardly  own  it, 
Well  it  traces  love  to  be 
The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  ; 
Of  woman's  woe  the  origin  ; 
The  apple  of  the  primal  sin  ; 
The  test  of  that  angelic  creature  ; 
The  touchstone  of  her  human  nature  : 
Which  proved  her,  though  of  haavenly  birth, 
An  erring  meteor  of  the  earth. 
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And  what,  by  heaven's  sovereign  will, 
Was  trial  once  is  trial  still ; 
It  is  the  fruit  that  virgin's  eye 
Can  ne'er  approach  too  cautiously; 
It  is  the  fruit  that  virgin's  hand 
Must  never  touch  but  on  command 
Of  parent,  guardian,  friends  in  common — 
Approved  both  by  man  and  woman  ; 
Else  woe  to  her  as  maid  or  wife, 
For  all  her  days  of  mortal  life  ; 
The  curse  falls  heavy  on  her  crime, 
And  heavier  wears  by  length  of  time  ; 
And,  as  of  future  joys  to  reft  her. 
Upon  her  race  that  follows  after. 


But  Oh,  if  prudence  and  discretion 
Baulk  the  forward  inclination, — 
Cool  the  bosom,  check  the  eye. 
And  guide  the  hand  that  binds  the  tie, — 
Then,  then  alone  is  love  a  treasure, 
A  blessing  of  unbounded  measure, 
Which  every  pledge  of  love  endears  ; 
It  buds  with  age,  and  grows  with  years. 
As  from  the  earth  it  points  on  high, 
Till  its  fair  tendrils  in  the  sky 
Blossom  in  joy,  and  ever  will. 
And  woman  is  an  angel  still. 
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TT  was  on  one  of  those  December 
-*-  da^s,  when  the  wind,  blowing 
from  the  northward,  acts  almost  like 
a  razor  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  when,  accompanied  by  small 
sharp  rain,  a  mixture  of  damp  and 
cold  produce  a.  chilling  effect  upon 
the  frame  and  spirits,  that  a  ci-devant 
midshipman,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and 

*'  Whistling  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought," 

crossed  London  bridge,  which  at  that 
time  was  an  asylum  to  the  foot-sore, 
the  pauper,  and  the  weary  of  heart. 
The  day  had  fallen,  and  every  thing 
looked  dull  and  dreary  ;  the  footpath 
was  encumbered  by  mud,  and  porters 
carrying  weights,  as  well  as  other 
busy  passengers,  were  jostling  each 
other  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  dirty 
pavement  :  a  fellow  heavy  laden 
came  in  contact  with  the  royal  reefer* 
so  powerfully,  that  he  took  a  loe- 
lurch,  and  got  foul  of  one  of  the  seats 
in  the  arches.  "  Avast  there  ;  luff 
«p,  you  lubberly  rigged  son  of  a  gun," 
cried  middy  ;  "  couldn't  you  hail 
ship  before  you  were  aboard  of  us  V 
The  fellow,  however,  waddled  on  ; 
but  the  middy  had  to  turn  about  in 
order  to  regain  his  course,  when  sud- 
denly he  beheld  a  middle-aged  figure, 
perishing  with  cold,  a  red  night-cap 
on,  an  old  jacket  and  trousers,  a  pair 
of  shoes  in  rags  attached  to  his  legs 
with  a  rope's  end,  no  shirt,  no  stock- 
ings, nor  any  other  attire  ;  the  face 
was  climate-struck,  it  had  braved  the 


equator  and  the  pole,  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,  the  scorching  heat  and  the 
petrifying  cold,— it  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  thin,  and  moreover  almost 
lost  in  a  profusion  of  hair  on  each 
cheek,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  oldest  acquaintance  to  recognise 
the  features  after  long  absence  ;  na- 
ture had  made  the  lips  to  smile,  the 
eyes  to  beam  in  kindness,  the  fine 
high  forehead  to  command  respect ; 
but  time  and  hardships,  disease  and 
disappointment,  had  quenched  the  fire 
of  the  organ  of  sight  and  intelligence, 
the  mirror  of  the  soul, — had  prema- 
turely furrowed  that  front  of  honest 
high  spirit  and  candour,  and  had 
taught  the  lips  to  fall  in  dejection 
and  the  treasured  silence  of  woe  : 
upon  the  whole,  the  figure  had  some- 
tiiiog  fierce  in  it,  but  it  was  truly 
manly  ;  the  warrior's  arms  were  fold- 
ed together,  and  his  face,  bent  to- 
wards the  ground,  was  still  half  up- 
turned, and  seemed  to  say  to  rich 
merchants  and  venders  passing  by  on 
foot  and  in  carriages,  "  There  ye  are, 
ye  liers  upon  beds  of  down,  ye  feeders 
upon  the  poor  man's  toil ;  often  have 
you  slept  secure,  and  safely  enjoyed 
your  wealth,  whilst  poor  Jack  rode 
out  the  gale,  hung  on  the  rigging 
betwixt  life  and  death,  and  endured 
the  storm  which  held  him  every  mo- 
ment betwixt  the  chance  of  clinging 
to  a  fragment  of  the  wreck  and  sink- 
ing into  eternity  :  but,  now  the  war 
is  over,  smart-money  paid  for  a  sharp 
wound,  and  neglect  and  oblivion,  are 
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the  seaman's  portion."  The  expres- 
sion of  his  face  and  eyes  seemed  to 
speak  thus  ;  indeed,  it  spoke  volumes; 
but  its  mute  appeal  was  lost  on  the 
worldlings,  who  brushed  by  him,  and 
who,  bent  on  love  of  gain,  scarcely 
were  aware  that  their  fellow-man  was 
starving  by  their  side,  too  feeble  and 
too  much  an  outcast  to  work,  yet  too 
proud  to  beg;  the  middy's  heart, 
liowever,  was  of  that  texture  that  it 
leant  towards  a  brother-sailor,  meet 
him  where  it  might,  and  he  naturally 
looked  round  at  poor  Jack  on  his 
beam-ends  :  he  had  but  one  penny  in 
his  pocket,  and  that  the  plaintive 
voice  of  a  blind  woman  had  drawn, 
as  if  by  magic,  from  its  deep  recess. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?— for  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  taken  this  wreck 
of  a  man  of  war  into  tow.  The  re- 
flection caused  him  to  examine  more 
closely  the  shivering  seaman,  when  a 
small  scar,  occasioned  by  a  splinter, 
on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  brought  to 
his  rememberance  Bob  Clewlines, 
who  had  served  in  the  same  ship:  the 
tar  recognised  him  also  ;  but,  so  far 
from  making  himself  known  to  him, 
he  hid  his  face  in  his  hand :  the  reef- 
er, however,  was  resolved  to  bring 
him  to.  "  What,  Bob  Clewlines  !" 
cried  he,  "  do  I  not  hail  an  old  ship- 
mate  in    you,    a    quarter-master   on 

board  the ,  the  bravest  heart 

of  oak,  the  best  reefer,  and  the  mer- 
riest steersman  of  the  whole  ship's 
crew  ;  and,"  said  he  audibly,  that 
every  one  passing  might  hear  and 
value  fallen  courage  and  fidelity, 
"and  as  prime  a  seaman  as  ever 
triinmed  a  sail  or  served  a  gun;  why, 
what  has  broke  up  your  old  hulk  this 
way  ?"  The  man  could  not  find  ut- 
terance ;  remembrance  of  unrequit- 
ed   services    and   oiher    associations 

,  checked  him.  The  middy  stretched 
^*     out  his  hand,  which  the  broken-heart- 

'  cd  sailor  ventured  not  to  take. 
"  Come,  Bob,"  cried  the  other,  "  no 
subordination  now  :  we  are  ail  equals 
on  life's  quarter  deck,  and  when  my 
fellow-man  suffers,  he  rises  a  peg  iii 
my  estimation.  Why  ? — because  un- 
feeling lubbers  slight  hira.  Come, 
tip  us  your  fin.     Your  hand   may  be 


dirty,  but  your  soul  is  as  kind  as  a 
new  sail  in  a  sunny  day.  I'll  show  it 
against  any  lord's  in  the  land.  Come, 
heave  a  head  ;  follow  me,  old  tarry 
breeches;  I'll  soon  set  your  timbers 
and  rigging  to  rights  ;  you  shall  have 
an  entire  refit.  Ci>me,  be;ir  a  hand; 
set  all  your  canvass  ;  it's  all  in  rib- 
bons, I  see,  and  shivers  in  the  wind  ; 
but  I'll  keep  out  wind  and  weather 
for  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  proudly, 
with  the  poor  tar  astern  of  him,  un- 
til'he  came  to  a  slop-shop,  near  Well- 
close  square :  it  was  a  Jew's.  "  Here, 
Moses,"  quoth  the  middy,  who  detec- 
ted the  Israelite  bending  looks  of  dis- 
dain and  mistrust  on  the  poor  man, 
as  if  he  considered  the  contents  of 
his  shop  in  danger  :  "  come,  Moses, 
a  regular  built  oulrig  fur  this  gentle- 
mati,^'  laying  great  stress  on  the  word 
gentleman.  This  was  pitching  it 
strong,  but  his  heart  was  carrying 
royals,  sky-scrapers,  moon-rakers, 
and  his  pulse  was  sailing  at  the  rate 
of  ten  knots  an  hour  at  least  ;  so 
elate  was  he  to  serve  a  brave  man  in 
distress,  and  above  all,  a  son  of  the 
ocean  ;  "  come,  let  us  have  every 
thing  good,  and  spic  and  spun  new." 
— •'  Fray,  S/iair,  who's  to  pay  ?" — 
^'^ Myshelf.^'' — -O,  your  honour,  that's 
right."  The  poor  man  retired  to  a 
back-room,  and  stepped  forward  clad 
from  head  to  foot,  and  with  two 
changes  of  linen  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
(by  the  midshipman's  order)  tied  up 
in  a  pocket-handkerchief  under  his 
arm.  Bob  Clewlines  looked  with 
a  blush  on  his  old  clothes,  and  at  this 
moment  an  almost  naked  boy  passed 
by  :  the  midshipman  duly  appreciat- 
ed and  truly  interpreted  one  look  of 
the  tar.  "  Bob,  I  say,  heave  that 
overboard,  and  let  the  poor  boy  pick 
it  up  ;  one  good  turn  deserves  anoth- 
er." The  payment  was  the  next. 
"  Three  pounds  fifteen — Is  that  the 
lowest  ?"— "  O,  yesli  :  I  don't  gain 
five  shillings  by  the  whole  deal." — 
"  Well,  thtui,  do  you  take  the  case 
of  my  gold  watch,  and  weigh  if,  and 
give  me  the  produce  of  it." — "  Let 
ush  see :  it's  vary  pretty,  but  not 
vary  heavy  ;  it's  all  fashion  you  see  : 
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indeed,  it's  a  great  pity  to  part  the 
vatch  and  the  caish  ;  watches  are  a 
drug  now,  or  else  I'd  buy  it  ;  but  just 
to  oblige  you,  I'll  see  what  I  can 
give."—"  Don't  trouble  yourself, 
Mosey  ;  just  do  as  you  are  bid  :  you 
take  the  outside  case,  and  I'll  keep 
the  watch."—"  I  shall  lend  you  four 
pounds  upon  it,"  resumed  the  Isra- 
elite ;  "  and  you  may  depend  upon 
my  honour  to  return  it  to  you,  when 
you  bringsh  me  de  monish." — "  No, 
you  won't,  Mosey  ;  you'll  do  just 
what  I  bid  you." — «  It  will  spoilthe 
watch." — "  Not  a  bit ;  she  must  work 
without  her  jacket,  as  my  friend  has 
often  done  in  all  weathers.  I  shall 
sell  the  outsid.e  case  to  serve  a  ship- 
mate in  distress  ;  but  the  watch  was 
left  me  by  a  dear  friend,  so  I  shall 
keep  her  :  a  metal  case  will  do  as 
well  for  a  little  time,  and  when  for- 
tune's breeze  springs  up  again,  the 
case  will  be  altered." — "  Vel,  shair, 
you  shall  be  obeyed  :  five  pounds, 
five  shillings  is  just  the  price  of  the 
jveight;  there's  the  money." — "Good 
"morning,  Master  Moses  ;  but  do  you, 
Clewlines,  set  sail  again  ;    I  want  to 


get  you  Into  port  :  it  is  only  what  I 
owe  you.  Were  you  not  the  kindest 
creature  to  me  in  the  world  when  I 
was  confined  to  my  birth  with  the 
yellow  fever,  and  not  expected  to 
live  a  day  ?  Come,  come,  you  must 
take  your  cargo  in  ;  you  must  he 
victualled  as  well  as  refitted.  I  have 
got  a  chalk  at  a  house  near  this, — 
another  shipmate  who  is  set  up  in 
business  in  a  public  line  :  call  for 
what  you  want,  and  here's  the  loose 
change  to  keep  your  pocket  until 
something  turns  up."  Poor  Bob  got 
a  good  dinner,  a  good  bed,  and  a 
snug  hammock,  that  night  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  a  birth 
in  an  Indiaman,  and  is  now  doing 
well.  The  royal  reefer's  heart 
bounded  with  joy  at  performing  this 
noble  action,  to  recover  which  he 
put  himself  for  a  month  on  short  al- 
lowance. But  this  is  only  one  of 
n)any  such  traits  in  the  character  of 
this  heart  of  oak,  whose  name  the 
writer  could  scarcely  venture  to  state, 
but  who  will  here  remember  this 
scene.  Harry  Hatchway. 


VAHIETXSS. 


ROUSE  NOT  a  SLEEPING  WEAVER. 

IT  is  by  no  means  rare,  even  now- 
a-days,  to  hear  a  worthy  but  ec- 
centric divine  rouse  some  heavy  and 
overUiden  hearer  from  a  comfortable 
nap,  by  thundering  out  awful  and 
soul-harrowing  threatenings  of  the 
punishments  in  store  for  the  careless 
sinner,  who  sacrilegiously  allows  him- 
self to  sink  under  the  influence  of 
the  leaden  god.  In  this  country, 
such  terril)le  denunciations  are  inva- 
riably received  with  a  humble  ac- 
quiescence, the  s-tartled  culprit  gap- 
ing at  his  oflVuded  pastor  with  a  lu- 
dicrously stolid  and  demi-somnolent 
stare.  In  this  respect  John  Bull  is 
a  hotter  boy  than  his  brother  Saw- 
ney, who  is  always  determined,  mau- 
g:e  time  or  place,  to  have  the  last 
word  of  fh/tiii\  if  he  possibly  can. 
A  memorable  instance  of  the  truth  of 


the  latter  assertion  occurred,  not  ma- 
ny years  ago,  in  a  certain  town  in 
the  bonny  shire  of  Ayr.  An  honest 
weaver,  who  occupied  a  most  ken- 
speckle  bottom  room  in  the  front  laft, 
had  long  been  obnoxious  to  the  con- 
gregation, as  an  habitual  worshipper 
of  Morpheus.  He  generally  con- 
trived to  keep  himself  awake  until 
the  text  was  announced  ;  when,  as  if 
he  could  dream  the  rest,  down  he 
sunk,  as  fast  as  a  nail  in  the  Tol- 
booth  door.  This  at  length  became 
most  intolerably  annoying;  for  what 
was  pleasurable  repose  to  him,  was 
none  to  the  congregation,  since  his 
oblivious  state  was  forcibly  indicated 
by  a  variety  of  melodious  notes, 
somewhat  less  loud  than  those  of  an 
enraged  bull.  Such  conduct,  besides 
setting  a  grievous  example  to  others, 
seemtd    to  evince   an   absolute  con- 
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tempt  for  religious  ordinances.  The 
minister  sent  two  elders  to  remon- 
strate wilh  the  slumbering  sinner  on 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  his  beha- 
viour. "  I  canna  help  it,  sirs,"  said 
John  ;  "  I'm  a  hard-working  man  a' 
the  week,  but  Sabbath  ;  and  tliough 
I  like  the  kirk  and  our  minister  weel, 
unless  ye  ca'  the  head  off  me,  I  can- 
na keep  ma  een  open."  "  Weel, 
then,  John,  if  ye  will  allow  Satan  to 
exercise  his  power  over  you  in  this 
dovering  dvvararaing  way  in  the  very 
kirk  itsell,  what  gars  you  sit  in  the 
front  laft,  where  a'  body  amaist  sees 
you  }  Can  yoii  no  tak  a  back  seat, 
and  there  your  sin  will  be  less  seen 
and  heard."  "  Tak  a  back  seat  ?" 
said  John  ;  "  na,  na,  I'll  never  quat 
my  cozie  corner  ; — my  great-grand- 
father, my  grandfather,  and  my  fath- 
er, a'  sat  there,  and  there  sit  will 
John,  come  o't  what  will !"  The 
elders,  with  heavy  hearts,  returned 
to  the  minister,  and  reported  the 
stubborn,  Uuculent,  and  unchristian- 
like  behiiviour  of  the  incorrigibly 
drowsy  wabster,  "  Let  him  alone," 
replied  the  worthy  man  ;  "  I  think 
the  best  way  to  cure  him  of  his  sinful 
malady,  is  to  affront  him — he  is  a 
poor,  but  proud  creature ;  I'll  re- 
buke him  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation." Next  Sabbath  forenoon, 
the  text  was  hardly  given  out,  when, 
as  usual,  down  sinks  John,  and  be- 
gins to  serenade  his  neighbours  with, 
if  possible,  more  than  his  accustomed 
berrs.  "  Sit  up,  John  Thomson  !" 
cried  the  minister,  with  a  loud  and 
car-splitting  voice.  "  I'm  no  sleep- 
ing, sir,"  quoth  John.  <'  O  John, 
John,  can  you  tell  what  I  said  last  ?" 
*'  Ou,  av,  sir  ;  ye  said,  Sit  up,  John 
Thams'm  /" 

JOHN'  KEMBLE. 

Though  every  one  knows  how 
strictly  John  Kemble  observed,  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  rliythm  of 
his  favourite  author — as  in  the  case 
of  pronouncing  aitches  for  aches — 
few  know  that  he  adhered  as  scrupu- 
lously to  Shakspeare's  text,  which  he 
would  not  allow,  by  any  accident,  to 
be  violated,   even  when   he   himself 


was  not  only  innocent,  but  could  not 
be  considered  as  even  accessary  to 
the  fact.  In  1817,  the  last  season 
that  Kemble  appeared  on  the  stage, 
the  great  actor  played  ou  one  occa- 
sion Brutus.  In  the  second  act  of 
Julius  CcBsar,  Cassius,  as  all  our 
readers  remember,  say8 — 

"  The  clock  hath  stricken  three." 

By  some  accident  the  stage  clock 
struck  four  ;  upon  which  one  of  the 
gods  cried  out,  "  You  lie,  it  has  struck 
four  ;"  whereupon  Kemble,  jealous 
of  the  right  reading  of  Shakspeare, 
and  resenting  even  this  accidental 
falsification  of  the  text,  came  for- 
ward and  repeated,  in  confirmation 
of  the  former  speaker — 

"  The  clock  hath  stricken  three." 
turning  his   eyes,    at  the  same  time, 
with  an  air  of  the   supreraest  scorn, 
to  the  gallery. 

TO  PREVENT  SNOW-WATER  PENETRAT- 
ING BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  bees  wax 
and  mutton  suet,  and  melt  them  to- 
gether in  an  earthern  pipkin  over  a 
slow  fire.  Lay  the  mixture,  while 
hot,  over  the  boots  and  shoes,  which 
ought  to  be  warm  also  ;  let  them 
stand  before  the  fire  a  short  lime  for 
it  to  soak  in,  and  then  put  them  away 
until  they  are  quite  cold.  When  they 
are  so,  rub  them  dry  with  a  piece  of 
flannel,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
grease  your  blacking  brushes.  If  you 
black  them  well  before  the  mixture 
is  put  on,  you  will  find  them  take  the 
blacking  much  better  afttrwards. 


PREPARATION  OF  BLACK»NG. 

Take  of  plaster  ground  and  sifted 
2lbs.  4oz.,  lamp-black  about  9oz., 
barley  malt,  as  used  by  brewers, 
iSoz.,  olive  oil  loz. ;  steep  the  malt 
in  water  almost  boiling  hot  until  the 
soluble  portions  are  well  extracted  ; 
put  the  solution  into  a  basin,  stir  it 
into  the  plaster  and  lampblack,  and 
evaporate  to  the  consistenc)'  of  paste  ; 
then  add  the  oil,  the  quantity  of  which 
may  be  increased  by  degrees.  To 
the  mixture  may  be  added,  if  desired, 
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a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  lemons,  or 
of  lavender  as  a  perfume.  If  ground 
plaster  be  not  attainable,  its  place 
may  be  supplied  with  potter's  clay. 
This,  whicli  is  the  composition  of  a 
French  chemist,  M.  Braconnot,  is 
undoubtedly  the  cheapest  and  finest 
blacking ;  it  spreads  evenly,  dries 
and  shines  quickly  on  the  leather  by 
a  slight  friction  of  the  brush,  and  has 
not  the  objection  of  burning  the 
leather.  

A  DOCILE  PIG. 

In  the  new  pantomime  at  Drury- 
lane,  the  audience  is  much  amused 
by  a  very  small  black  pig,  who,  left 
on  the  stage  by  itself,  leaps  upon  a 
chair,  thence  to  a  table,  and  quietly 
deposits  itself  in  a  tureen.  On  the 
second  night,  in  attempting  the  leap 
from  the  chair  to  the  table,  it  slipped, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  ;  on  which, 
with  a  degree  of  gravity  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  philosopher, 
it  remounted  tiie  chair  a  second  time, 
and  a  second  time  missed  gaining  the 
table.  No  way  dismayed,  the  per- 
severing squeaker  essayed  a  third 
time,  and  that  with  an  evident  in- 
crease of  care  and  deliberation,  and 
succeeded.  This  was  at  once  the 
most  curious  and  moral  part  of  the 
])erformance,  being  an  illustration  of 
the  benefits  of  perseverance  in  an 
animal  not  much  larger  than  a  guinea- 
pig,  and  of  a  kind  usually  considered 
of  a  very  unteachable  disposition. 

LONGEVITY. 

There  is  now  in  Paris  a  female, 
named  Elizabeth  Thomas  Cordieux, 
a  native  of  Savoy,  who  was  born  on 
the  6th  December,  1714,  and  who  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  French  say,  the 
doyanne  (die  senior)  of  ihe  human 
race.  Her  face  is  not  more  wrinkled 
than  that  of  a  female  of  half  her  age 
— her  sight  is  good,  her  appetite  ex- 
cellent, and  she  can  walk  ten  miles 
a-day  without  exhibiting  fatigue  ;  she 
does  not  make  use  of  a  stick  to  sup- 
port herself,  and  it  is  really  true  that 
she  has  trudged  all  the  way,  on  foot, 
from  her  native  mountains  to  the 
metropolis  of  France.     She   passed 


through  Lyons  and  Dijon,  where  she 
attended  the  theatres  at  the  desire 
of  the  managers,  who  made  her  a 
liberal  compensation  for  the  benefit 
they  obtained  from  her  presence, 
people  coming  from  all  parts  to  be- 
hold the  senior  of  the  human  race. 


A  BOLD  EXPERIMENT. 

Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  in 
Lanarkshire  built  a  new  mansion  in 
a  field  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres,  in  which  there  was  not 
a  single  tree.  In  two  seasons  he 
transplanted  five  hundred  trees,  many 
with  their  tops  whole,  and  not  less 
than  fifty  feet  high.  As  there  were 
not  twenty  of  them  that  misgave,  a 
complete  lawn  of  large  timber  trees 
was  formed  in  two  years.  Many  no- 
bleman who  visited  the  place,  were 
highly  delighted  with  seeing  a  beau- 
tiful grove  flourishing  on  a  spot  which 
had  so  lately  been  a  barren  waste. 


BEAUTIFUL  PEARL. 

Dr.  Fischer,  President  of  the 
Medical  Academy  at  Moscow,  has, 
in  his  work  upon  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  Russia,  described  a  pearl,  now  at 
Moscow,  the  property  of  a  Greek 
merciiant  named  Zosima,  which  per- 
haps has  not  its  equal  in  the  world. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  produce  of 
that  country,  but  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  East  Indies.  This 
inestimable  pearl,  which  is  preserved 
in  a  triple  box,  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  faced  with  a  convex  lens,  in- 
tended to  increase  still  farther  its  ap- 
parent magnitude,  weighs  no  less  than 
27  carats  and  7-8ths,  or  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  it  is  perfectly 
spherical  ;  its  colour  exceeds  the 
metallic  splendour  of  highly-polished 
silver,  but  at  the  same  time  possesses 
the  most  transparent  brightness. 
When  separated  from  its  coverings, 
and  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
it  rolls  upon  the  surface  like  a  ball  of 
quicksilver.  Dr.  Fischer  bears  tes- 
timony of  the  admiration — nay,  as- 
tonishment, with  which  it  is  viewed 
by  all  strangers. 
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